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EDITORS'  PREFACE 

THEOLOGY  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances 
in  recent  years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have 
been  opened  up,  fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon 
many  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  historical 
method  has  been  applied  with  important  results.  This 
has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library  of  Theological 
Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it.  It  has  also 
made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now  to  se* 
cure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enter* 
prise  which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological 
inquiry  up  to  date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
Christian  Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete 
in  itself,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  pre- 
pare a  volume  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will 
giye  the  history  and  literature  of  each  department,  as 
well  as  of  Theology  as  a  whole. 


The  International  Theological  Library 

The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text- 
Books  for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  com- 
pactness of  statement.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  in 
view  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other 
departments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic 
and  thorough  exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Tech- 
i(ical  matters  will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of 
notes,  and  the  text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attract- 
ive as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the 
interests  of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements 
both  of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the 
questions  which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different 
departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation 
in  the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They 
will  be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors 
in  the  effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may 
adequately  represent  the  present  condition  of  investi- 
gation, and  indicate  the  way  for  further  progress. 

Charles  A.  Briggs 
Stewart  D.  F.  Salmond 
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**  Without  doubt,  some  of  the  richest  and  most  powerfti  and  populous 
communities  of  the  antique  world,  and  some  of  the  grandest  personalities 
and  events,  have,  to  after  and  present  times,  left  themselves  entirely 
unbequeath'd.  Others  have  arrived  safely,  as  from  voyages  over  wide, 
century-stretching  seas.  The  little  ships,  the  miracles  that  have  buoy'd 
them,  and  by  incredible  chances  safely  conve/d  them  (or  the  best  of 
them,  their  meaning  and  essence)  over  long  wastes,  darkness,  lethargy, 
ignorance,  etc,  have  been  a  few  inscriptions — a  few  immortal  compo- 
sitions, small  in  size,  yet  compassing  what  measureless  values  of  re- 
miniscence, contemporary  portraitures,  manners,  idioms  and  beliefs,  with 
deepest  inference,  hint  and  thought,  to  tie  and  touch  for  ever  the  old, 
new  body,  and  the  old,  new  soul  1  These  1  and  still  these  !  bearing  the 
freight  so  dear — dearer  than  pride— dearer  than  love.  All  the  best 
experience  of  humanity,  folded,  saved,  freighted  to  us  here.  Some  of 
these  tiny  ships  we  call  Old  and  New  Testament.  .  .  .** 

Walt  Whitman,  DemocratU  Vistas, 

*'A  book  that  is  really  old  and  really  valuable  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  critic,  whose  labours  can  only  put  its  worth  in  a  clearer  light,  and 
establish  its  authority  on  a  surer  basis.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  critic  to  trace  back  the  steps  by  which  any  ancient  book  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  to  find  where  it  came  from  and  who  wrote  it,  to 
examine  the  occasion  of  its  composition,  and  search  out  every  link  that 
connects  it  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  and  with  the  personal 
life  of  its  author." 

W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Old  Tsstameniin  tk$ 
Jewish  Church  (Lect.  I.). 

*'From  the  first  the  living  stream  of  christian  experience,  though  holding 
that  onward  course  of  which  the  successive  flood-marks  are  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans  and  the  gospel  ascribed  to  St.  John,  had  been  stagnating  by 
the  way  into  pools  formed  on  the  one  side  by  Judaism,  on  the  other  by 
philosophic  systems.  The  popular  habit  of  regarding  the  writings  of 
the  NT  as  a  body  of  doctrine  pitched  into  the  world  all  at  once,  has 
caused  this  fact  to  be  generally  overlooked.  Yet  an  examination  of  these 
writings  themselves  might  satisfy  us  that  they  came  into  being  as 
successive  assertions  of  the  fulness  of  christian  life  against  a  cotempor- 
aneous  stiffening  of  it  either  into  Jewbh  ordinance  or  gentile  philosophy." 

T.  H.  Ge£BN,  Works  (vol.  iii.  p.  170). 
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Since  this  manual  is  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of 
students,  most  of  whom  need  to  be  reminded  that  if  the 
first  commandment  of  research  is, '  Thou  shalt  work  at  the 
sources/  the  second  is,  *  Thou  shalt  acquaint  thyself  with 
work  done  before  thee  and  beside  thee,'  I  have  agreed  to 
notice,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  my  space  and  knowledge 
permit,  the  views  of  scholars  who  for  various  reasons  are 
led  to  occupy  positions  which  differ  from  those  adopted 
in  the  following  pages.  The  literary  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  still  contains  a  large  number  of  unsettled 
problems,  and  it  is  only  fair,  in  a  handbook  of  this 
kind,  that  facilities  should  be  given  for  comparing  the 
ramifications  of  argument  and  argument  Among  other 
things,  I  have  tried  to  draw  up  sifted  lists  of  references  to 
the  relevant  literature  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  find  their  way  about  in  the  world  of  more  or  less 
recent  opinion  upon  the  subject  The  bibliographies  have 
to  be  read  in  the  light  of  what  Eusebius  wrote  at  the  close 
of  the  ninth  book  of  his  Pmparatio  Euangelica :  xm  ToXt); 
^  oXXo^  fjuapTVpofP  fifM)f  o%^o^  ToKouSv  rs  xai  vwv  (rvyypa^iafP 
ferippii,  T^v  ojtoiap  rolg  nOim  -^ri^oj  mff^puyiZflf^ivuv,  iv  ra^ 
p^vagy  Koyov  Tpopoovfuvoi  (rvfjuiJusTpsag,  roTg  ^iKof^uOitn  Z/jritP 
n  Kou  iiipivpip  aTo^sAI/aKTS^y  sti  t^p  "KiiTOvtrdv  ocuro) 
fi§Tafitj(r6(Jif%6u  irttyyiKiav.     I  could  have  wished  to  make 
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the  lists  as  well  as  the  arguments  ampler  at  several 
points.  Still,  they  will  perhaps  serve,  for  all  their 
defects,  to  give  some  clue  to  the  main  divergences  of 
critical  research  from  the  track  which  has  been  outlined 
in  the  present  volume. 

JAMES  MOFFATT. 
Broughtv-Ferry,  August  I2/A,  191a 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A  A.    . 


ACL.. 


AJT.  . 
ARW. 

BFT.  • 


BLR.. 
BNT.. 


•     • 


CB.    . 
CGT.. 


CQR.. 
CRE.. 

DB.    . 


DCB.. 


The  Apostolic  Age,  History  of: 

Weizsitcker's  das  apostoiisehs  Zeitalier^  (l903»  Eng* 
tr.  of  second  edition,  1894). 

A.  C  McGiflert  (Internat  Theol.  Libnrj,  1897). 

J.  V.  Bartlet  (in  *  Eras  of  Christian  Chinch/  1900). 

J.  H.   Ropes,   Th$  AposioHe  Age  in  th$  Ught  of 
Modim  Criticism  (1906). 
Harnack  and  Preuschen,   G§sehicJkU  der  aliekrisiUeXen 

LiiUrahtr  bis  EuseHus,    i.  Dii  Ueberlirfinmg  mtd 

dtr  Bestand  (1893) ;  it  Di$  ChnmoUgi*  (i  »  1897, 

3  =  1904). 
Ehrhaid's  di$  aUchristliclu  Uttiratur  ».  Orv  Etftr^ 

sckungsnt  1880  (part  i.  1894). 
7X#  AmencoH  Journal  of  Thioicgy  (Chicago). 
ArcMvflir  Roiigionswissonsckaft  (Berlin,  ed.  Dietericfa 

and  Acfaelis). 
BeiiragemrFdrdorungckristi.  Tkioiogio  {td,  Schlatter). 
Schenkel's  Bibd-Ltxicon. 
Bulldtin  d$  LUt,  ttclisiasiiquB  (Paris). 
Hamack's  Boitrago  wur  EinUiiung  in  das  NT  (i.  Lmkas 

dor  ArMtf  1906,  Eng.  tr.  1907 ;  ii.  SprOcMs  «.  Rodm 

/esm,  1907,  Eng.  tr.  1908 ;  iii.  dio  Aj^gsscAieAio,  190S, 

Eng.  tr.  1909). 
Biblisehi  Zoitschrift. 

TIU  CenHtry  BihU  (London,  Eng.  text  and  notes). 
The    Cambridge    Greek    Testament  for    Schools    and 

Coikges. 
W.  Brtickner,  die  ckronolog,  Reikenfolge  in  toeleker  die 

Briefe  des  NT  vetfasst  sind  (1890). 
The  Ckurek  Qnarttrfy  Review, 
Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Tke  Ckurek  in  tke  Roman  Empire^ 

(1904). 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  tke  Bible  (1898-1904). 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  tke  Bible, 

Vigorouz's  Dictionnaire  do  la  Bible  (Paris). 

Smith's  Dictionary  cf  Christian  Biograpky  (1877-1887). 
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XXXVI  ABBREVIATIONS 

DCG,  •        .        .    Hastings'  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospeb  (1906- 

1908). 

Diai,  •        •        •     E.  A.  Abbott's  Diatessarica  (London,  A.  and  C.  Black)  : 

(i.)  Clue^  A  Guide  through  Greek  to  Hebrew 
Scripture  (§§  1-272);  (ii.)  The  Corrections  of  Mark 
adopted  by  Matthew  and  Luke  (§§  273-552);  (iil) 
From  Letter  to  Spirit  (§§  553-1149) ;  (iv.)  Paradosis 
(§§  I150-M3S) ;  M/ohannine  Vocabulary  {^  1436- 
zS^S);  iy'u)  Johannine  Grammar  (§§  1886-2799); 
(vii.)  Nous  on  NT  Criticism  (§§  2800-2999);  (viii.) 
The  Son  of  Man  (§§  3000-3635). 

EB^     •        •        •     7*he  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (small  superior  numbers 

denote  the  edition). 

EBi»  .        •        •     The  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  (London,  1 899-1903  ;  ed/ J. 

S.  Black  and  T.  K.  Cheyne). 

EGT, .        .        m     The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament  (ed.  Sir  W.  R.  NicoU, 

1897-1910). 

Einf  .        .        .     Nestle's  Einfiihrung  in  das  Griechische  NT^  (1899, 

Eng.  tr.  under  title,  'An  Introduction  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament'). 

Eini.  §r  INT  .  R.  Simon's  Histoire  critique  du  texte  du  NT  (Rotter- 
dam, 1689  f.)  *,  Histoire  critique  des  versions  du  NT 
(1690),  and  NowoelUs  observations  sur  le  texte  et 
Us  versions  du  NT  (Paris,  1695)  ;i  J*  W.  Rum- 
psens,  Commentatio  critica  in  libros  NT  (1757) ; 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Einleitung  in  du  gottl,  Schriften 
des  neuen  Bundes*  (1788  ;  Eng.  tr.  by  Marsh,  1793, 
Fr.  tr.  by  Cheneviire,  1822) ;  A.  Hllnlein,  Handbuch 
d.  Einl,  in  du  Schriften  des  NT^  (Erlangen,  i8oi~ 
1S09) ;  J.  G.  Eichhom,  Einl.  in  das  NT  (1804- 
1827)  *  ;  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Historisch-krii,  Einl.  in*s 
NT*  (Giessen,  1818) ;  L.  Bertholdt,  Historisch-krit. 
EinUit,  in  sdmmtUche  kanon.  u,  apokry.  Schriften 
des  A,  u.  N.  T.  (1813-1819) ;  H.  E.  F.  Guericke's 
Beitrage  zur  Einl  in  das  A^T* (Halle,  1828/.,  against 
de  Wette) ;  *  A.  B.  Feilmoser,  Einl.  in  du  Backer  des 
neuen    Bundes   fiir   du    bffentlichen    VorUs%mgen 

'  The  Protestant  reply  to  Simon  was  J.  H.  Mai's  Examen  Historict 
CriticcB  N.  T.  a  E.  Simone  Vulgata  (1694)  rather  than  the  Lutheran 
Prititts'  iniroductio  in  Uctionem  NT  (1704,  etc.) ;  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Kleuker's  Untersuchungen  der  Grande  fiir  die  Echtheit  u,  Glaubtourdigkeit 
der  schriftlichen  Urkunden  des  Christenthums  (ly^).  I  have  not  seen  the 
English  version  of  Simon's  first  two  works  (London,  1689  f.).  For  an 
estimate  of  Simon's  contribution  to  NT  criticism,  see  Margival  in  RHL.^ 
1899,  139-216. 

>The  fifth  ed.  (1848)  of  de  Wette's  Lehrbuch  der  hist.-kritischen 
Einleitung  (Berlin,  1826)  was  translated  into  English  by  Frothingham 
(U.S.A.,  1858). 
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(Tubingen,  1830  >);  H.  A.  Schott,  Isagog9  historioh 
aritica  in  lihros  N.  Foederis  sacros  (Jena,  1830) ; 
Schneckenbuiger,  Beitrdge  tur  Eini,  in^s  NT 
(183a) ;  K.  A.  Credner's  Einl.  in  das  NT  (HaUe, 
1836,  with  hU  Das  NT  nack  Zwuk,  Urspntng,  u. 
InhaU,  1843)*;  C.  G.  Neadecker,  Ukrhuek  der 
kisiprisch'kritiuken  Einl.  in  das  NT  mii  BeUgen 
aus  den  Queliensckriften  «.  Citaien  ans  der  dltertn 
».  neuen  JJtteratur  (Leipcig,  1840) ;  J.  M.  A.  Scholz 
(1845  f. ) ;  Schleieimacher's  ^  posthumous  Einl,  in  das 
NT*  (Berlin,  1845,  '^^  vol.  i.  of  his  collected  works, 
ed.  G.  Wolde) ;  J.  L.  Hug's  Einl.  in  dU  SchHfUn 
des  NT*'  (1847,  Fr.  tr.  by  Cellerier,  1823,  Eng.  tr.  of 
third  ed.  Andover,  1836)  * ;  Daniel  Haneberg  (1850, 
fourth  ed.  1876) ;  Ad.  Maier  (1852) ;  Joseph  Dixon, 
A  General  Inirod.  to  Sacred  Scriptures  (1852) ;  F. 
X.  Reithmayr's  Einl,  in  die  kanon.  Backer  ties  NT 
(Regensburg,  1852);  J.  H.  Scholten,  Kritische 
Inieiding  tot  de  SchHften  des  NT*  (1856);  de 
Wette's  Einl,*  (ed.  Messner  and  Lttnemann,  i860)  * ; 
H.  de  Valroger  (ItUrod,  hist,  et  critique^  1861) ;  G. 
A.  Freytag,  du  heilig.  SchHften  des  NT  (Berlin, 
186 1) ;  Neander,  Pfianeung  u.  Leitung  d,  christl. 
Kirche*  (1862,  Eng.  tr.  1842,  1865)*;  GUnther 
{Introductic,  1863) ;  J.  B.  Glaire,  Introd.  ffistorique 
et  Critique  aux  Uvres  de  tancien  et  du  Neuveau 
Testament^  (1865,  Italian  tr.  1846);  Bleek*  (1866, 
Eng.  tr.,  Edin.  1883);  lAmy  (Introd.  in  sacros 
scripturas^  1866-1867,  against  Scholten) ;  Guericke's 
Isagogih*  (1868);  Joseph  Langen,  Grundriss  der 
Einl.  in  das  NT  (Yxtihoxg  im  B.  1868;  seconded. 
1873) ;  Grau's  EntwickelungsgeschichU  d.  NTUchen 
Schriftthums  (1871-1872);  Immer's  Hermeneutik 
(1873);  Reuss,  die  Geschichte  d.  heilig.  SchHften 
des  NT*  (1874,  Eng.  tr.  1884)  ♦;  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
Historisch'JCritische  Einl.  in  das  NT  (Leipzig, 
1875)*  ;  M.  Aberle  (1877) ;  Home's  Introd.^  (ed. 
Tregelles,  1875) »  ^on  Hofmann  {die  heilige  SckHft 
NT,  ix.,  ed.  Volck,  1881);  Mangold  (ed.  of  Bleek's 
Einkitung,  1886)  * ;  B.  Weiss,  Einl.  in  das  NT 
(third  ed.  1897,  Eng.  tr.  of  second  ed.  1886) ;  L. 
Schube  (in  Zockler's  Handbuch  der  theol.  Wiss. 
1883-1889) ;  M.  A.  N.  Rovers,  NieuwUstamentliche 
letterkunde*  (1888);  Leblois,  Les  Uvres  de  la 
nouvelU  alliance  (Paris,  1889) ;  U.  Ubaldi,  Introd. 
in  sacram  ScHpturam  NT*  (Rome,  1891);    H.  J. 


'  Gtitical  estimate  in  J.  Conradi's  Sckleiermacher^s  Arbeit  aufdem  Gebiete 
NT  Einleitungswissenschitft  (Ld^agf  1907). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


ERB. 

&SR»  • 

ST.     . 
JSxp*   • 

GGA.. 
GHD. 

GK.    . 

Hattsrath 
HBNT. 


Holtzmann,  Lthrhueh  d»  historiseh'kritischen  EtnL 
in  das  NT*  (189a)  •  ;  S.  Davidson*  (1894) ;  Godet, 
Introd,  au  ^7*( 1 893-1899,  unfinished ;  Eng.  tr.  1894, 
1899) ;  R.  Corndy,  /ntrad,  speeialis  in  sin^uios  NT 
iibros^  (Paris,  1897);  G.  Salmon*  (1897);  F.  S. 
Trenkle  (1897) ;  Th.  Zahn,  Eini.  in  das  NTii^gj, 
Eng.  tr.  of  third  ed.  1909)  * ;  Aloys  Sch&fer  (1898) ; 
W.  F.  Adeney,  J  Biblical  Introduction  (1899),  pp. 
275  f. ;  B.  W.  Bacon  ( 1900) ;  J.  M.  S.  Baljon, 
Geschisdenis  van  de  boeken  des  Niduwen  Verbands 
(1901)*;  J.  £.  Belser,  EinUitung  in  das  NT^ 
(1902);  A.  JUlicher's  Einl.  in  das  NT^  (1906)*  ; 
E.  Jacquier,  Histoire  des  Livrts  du  NT (i^y-i^/dS)  ; 
von  Soden's  Urckristlicke  Literaturgesckicht§  {dit 
Schriften  d$s  NT),  1905  (Eng.  tr.  1906) ;  Wrede,  di€ 
Entstihung  d.  Schriften  d$s  NT  (1907,  Eng.  tr. 
1909) ;  Barth,  EinUitung  in  das  NT(i^) ;  C.  R. 
Gregory  {EinUitung  in  das  NT,  1909);  A.  S. 
Peake,  Critical  Introduction  to  thi  NT  (1909)— 
besides  the  popular  manuals  by  E.  H.  Plamptre 
(Introd,  to  NT,  1883) ;  M.  Dods  •  (Introd.  to  NT. 
London,  1894);  M'Clymont,  The  New  Testament 
and  its  Writers  (London,  1893),  and  Gutjahr 
{EinUitung  .  .  .  Leitfaden  Munachstfitr  StudierencU 
der  TkeoUgie,  Graz,  1896),  along  with  Weingarten's 
ed.  (Berlin,  1872)  of  Hertwig,  Die  EinUitung  in's 
NT  im  tabellariscker  C/ebersicht^  \  P.  Fargues, 
Introd,  au  Nouveau  Testament  (Paris,  .i902),  and  L. 
Kunze's  Einfilhrung  in  das  NT  (Berlin,  1906). 
Hug,  Feilmoser,  Gtinther,  Haneberg,  Scholz,  Maier, 
Reithmayr,  Langen,  Aberle,  Lamy,  Comely,  Ubaldi, 
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I. 

COLLECTION  OF  NT  WRITINGS  INTO  A  CANON: 
METHOD  AND  MATERIALS  OF  NT  INTRODUCTION. 

The  early  Christian  writings  which  form  the  New  Testament 
fall  within  a  period  which  covers,  roughly  speaking,  a  single 
oentmy.  Jesus  died  about  a.d.  30.  He  wrote  none  of  the 
works  treasured  by  the  church*  He  wrote  once,  but  it  was  on 
the  dust;  like  Socrates,  he  remained  an  authority,  not  an 
author,  for  his  adherents.  The  subsequent  literature  which 
gathered  round  his  name  and  cause  embraced  accounts  of  his 
own  life  or  of  the  movement  which  he  inaugurated,  as  well  as 
compositions  occasioned  by  exigencies  and  emergencies  in  the 
life  of  the  Christian  societies  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 
The  last  of  these  writings  (2  Peter)  dates  not  much  later  than 
about  one  hundred  years  after  the  crucifixion.  By  the  end  of 
the  second  century  all  our  present  canonical  NT  writings  are 
known  to  have  been  in  existence,  while  the  majority  existed  as  a 
sacred  collection  which  was  being  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  problem  set  to  the  literary  critic  is  to  examine  the  rise  and 
growth  of  these  writings  one  by  one,  to  estimate  their  historical 
object,  to  discuss  their  inter-relations,  and  to  analyse  their 
structure. 

An  introduction*  to  any  literature,  ancient,  mediaeval,  or 

*  The  Libri  Introductorii  referred  to  by  the  dzth-century  aristocratic  and 
icholarly  monk,  M.  Aurelius  Cassiodonis,  in  his  InsHhUio  diuinarum 
ItctUmum  (Migne,  pair,  itU,  Ixx.  1 105  f. ),  appear  to  have  been  mainly  occupied 
with  biblical  exegesis  and  hermeneutic,  and  the  "Blffayuy^  e/t  rdt  $tiat  ypa^t 
of  Hadrianos  (fifth  century,  ed.  Gossling,  Berlin,  1887)  does  not  differ 
itially  from  the  sources  used  by  the  Abruzzi  scholar.    The  lost  Key  to 
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modem,  is  concerned  primarily  with  literary  problems,  and  with 
other  questions  only  as  these  impinge  upon  the  central  issue, 
namely,  the  literary  genesis  and  growth  of  the  writings  under 
review.  The  study  of  the  documents  as  documents  is  its 
mitier.  The  origin  and  the  objects  of  these  documents  in  their 
own  age  form  its  special  business.  Yet,  as  literature  rises  from 
life,  and  as  any  writing  not  only  is  shaped  by,  but  itself  helps 
to  shape,  events  in  history,  literary  criticism  is  repeatedly 
obliged  to  wade  into  the  waters  of  historical  investigation; 
the  imperial  policy  of  Rome,  e^,^  is  as  germane  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  as  is  the  policy  of  Philip  to  the 
discussion  of  Demosthenes'  Olynthiac  orations.  Literary  criticism 
and  historical  criticism  are  therefore  auxiliary  sciences.  The 
historian,  whether  of  life  or  thought,  requires  to  be  able  to 
presuppose  the  results  of  investigation  into  the  date,  authenticity, 
and  form  of  the  relevant  documents ;  while  the  literary  critic,  in 
order  to  place  his  documents,  leans  on  the  results  of  the 
historian's  survey.  But  neither  science  can  be  isolated.  Literary 
judgments  frequently  depend  upon  some  presupposition  as  to 
the  course  of  history,  and  the  very  data  for  this  presupposition 
are  often  in  their  turn  drawn  largely  from  the  documents  in 
question.  This  is  not  arguing  or  working  in  a  circle.  The 
moment  theory  is  deserted  for  practice,  the  difficulties  tend  to 
solve  themselves ;  they  are  really  difficulties  of  method,  and  if 
the  literary  critic  and  the  historian  keep  their  respective  flags 
flying,  they  need  not  scruple  to  cross  their  allotted  borders 
when  occasion  demands. 

Much  of  the  historical  agnificance  which  attaches  to  certain  writings 
wonld  remain  hidden  from  us  if  we  did  not  happen  to  know  that  certain 
events  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  writers  and  readers  alike.  Paradise  Lost 
is  not  a  political  pamphlet,  much  less  a  religious  treatise;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  miss  in  its  dialogues  and  descriptions  either  the  theology 
of  current  Puritanism,  with  its  controversies  and  abstractions,  or  the 
republican  tendencies  by  which  the  author's  conceptions  of  government  were 
shaped,  or,  finally,  his  instinctive  distrust  for  the  intellectual  passion  awakened 
by  the  Renaissance.  Similarly — to  take  one  instance  out  of  hundreds 
firom  ancient  literature— the  Prometheus  Vimtus  and  the  Septem  contra 
Thebas  are  unintelligible  apart  from  the  aspirations  of  the  Athenian 
r^pnrwQt.  and  Themistokles.  The  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  NT 
has  a  corresponding  duty  of  unravelling  the  various  threads  of  influence 

the  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Melito  of  Sardis  (*H  jcXect),  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  class. 
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iHiicfa  tie  a  writing  to  some  period.  It  b  essential  here  is  elsewhere  to 
ascertain  the  mental  and  moral  latitudes  in  which  an  author  worked,  to  use 
hts  work  in  conjunction  with  other  aids  for  the  discovery  and  illustration  of 
these  latitudes,  and  again  to  use  these  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  book 
itselil  The  latter  is  moved  mote  or  less,  according  to  its  character,  by 
fcoent  and  contemporary  events,  just  as  the  period  in  its  turn  is  set  off  and 
rendered  more  vivid  by  the  contemporary  literature — 

**Like  as  the  wind  doth  beautify  a  tail, 
And  as  a  sail  becomes  the  unseen  wind.** 

At  the  early  Christian  literature  was  not  national,  however,  such 
synchronisms*  yield  less  for  the  NT  than  for  almost  any  other  group  of 
ancient  writings.  We  should  expect,  e,g,^  that  an  event  like  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  would  have  dinted  some  of  the  literature  of  the  primitive  church, 
almost  as  the  victory  at  Salamis  has  marked  the  Persa,  It  might  be 
supposed  that  such  an  epodi-making  crisb  would  even  furnish  criteria  for 
determining  the  dates  of  some  of  the  NT  writings.  As  a  matter  of  fiut, 
the  catastrophe  is  practically  ignored  in  the  extant  Christian  literature  of  the 
first  century.  Beyond  slight  traces  in  the  synoptic,  especially  the  Lucan, 
version  of  the  eschatological  predictions  made  by  Jesus,  and  a  possible  echo 
in  one  of  the  sources  underlying  the  Apocalypse,  no  vibrations  of  the  crisis 
be  felt 


Literary  criticism  and  textual  criticism  are  also  bound  to 
OYcrlap  at  many  points ;  but  each  has  a  sphere  of  its  own.  The 
boundary  question  here  is  theoretically  simpler  than  between  the 
historian  and  the  literary  critic.  The  place  of  investigation  into 
early  Christian  tradition  is  more  difficult  to  determine.  An 
ancient  writing  often  lies  in  a  matrix  of  later  information  upon 
its  origin  or  its  author,  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  such 
materials  m  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  how  far  they  are  the 
result  of  later  fancy  wearing  unreliable  reports  around  an  honoured 
literary  product,  or  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  tradition  which 
goes  bade  in  subterranean  fashion  to  the  very  period  at  which 
and  for  which  the  author  wrote. 

From  such  difficulties,  arising  out  of  the  content  and  the 
form  of  documents,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  critical 
Introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  NT  can  be  exempt 
Volumes  on  this  subject  have  often  been  planned  and  executed 
aloi^  lines  which  overlapped  into  the  sphere  of  works  upon 
early  church  history,  New  Testament  dieology,  and  textual 
criticism.     In  the  hands  of  some  older  writers,  like  Home  and 

*  A  ConUmpwary  History  of  the  New  TtitamnU  is  to  form  a  special 
VDlume  of  the  Intem^ional  Theological  Library. 
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Glaire,  NT  Introduction  was  equivalent  to  an  enqrclopeedia  or 
biblical  dictionary,  in  which  all  topics  relative  to  the  contents 
as  well  as  to  the  form  of  the  NT  writings  were  elaborately 
discussed,  whether  historical,  literary,  textual,  or  archaeological. 
The  escape  from  this,  ideal  of  a  Juvenalian  farrago  was  only 
a  matter  of  time.  With  the  development  of  historical  criticism 
and  the  increasing  specialisation  which  it  demanded,  such  a  con- 
ception of  Introduction  became  more  and  more  impracticable. 
It  is  now  recognised  that  while  a  NT  Introduction  handles 
the  materials  of  volumes  on  the  language  and  text  of  the  NT 
writings  as  well  as  on  the  apostolic  age,  it  is  differentiated 
from  these  by  a  controlling  reference  to  the  literary  problem 
as  such,  which  determines  roughly  the  amount  of  space  assigned 
to  questions  of  chronology,  theology,  archaeology,  and  textual 
criticism. 

Naturally  it  is  impossible,  e>g.^  to  discuss  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Christians  of  Galatia  without  some  reference  to  the  narrative  of 
Acts  and  the  geographical  data  of  the  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
or  to  pronounce  on  the  authenticity  of  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  without  checking  the  results  of  recent  inquiry  into 
the  eschatological  currents  flowing  through  Judaism  and  primitive 
Christianity.  Textual  criticism  also  bears  directly  upon  several 
problems  in  the  literary  criticism  of  the  documents,  as,  e^.^  in 
the  case  of  the  Bezan  text  of  Acts,  or  of  the  pericopd  in  the 
Fourth  gospel,  or  of  the  appendix  to  Mark's  gospel  The 
new  attention  paid  to  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  which 
promise  to  throw  light  on  the  Greek  text  prior  to  the  rise  of 
the  great  uncials,  is  destined  to  affect  NT  Introduction  as  well 
as  exegesis  in  the  near  future.  But  it  is  the  problem  of  tradition 
which  is  most  crucial.  It  assumes  a  much  more  serious  character 
in  NT  Introduction  than  is  usual  elsewhere  in  the  literary 
criticism  of  classical  or  Oriental  literature.  The  problem  of 
tradition  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  phase  of  investigation  in  early 
church  history ;  but,  in  another,  it  is  bound  up  with  the  special 
question  of  the  Canon* — a  question  which,  by  its  unique 
significance,  imposes  specific  difficulties  upon  the  literary  criti- 
cism of  the  NT.  As  the  very  term  New  Testament  suggests, 
these  writings  are  extant  in  a  spedal  collection.    The  idea  and 

*  The  right  of  hbtorical  criticism  to  examine  the  origin  and  authority  of 
the  NT  Canon  was  Brst  stated  by  Semler  in  his  Abhandlung  von  Jreier 
UrUerstuhung  des  Kanons  (1771-1775). 
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the  history  of  this  collection  belong  to  the  province  of  church 
history  and  to  the  special  department  of  the  Canon;  but  it 
would  be  unscientific  to  treat  NT  Introduction  as  if  it  were 
entirely  insulated  from  contact  with  all  such  problems.  The  (L) 
very  process  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  various  documents 
has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  the  shape,  the  order,  and 
even  the  contents  of  the  documents  themselves;  and  (ii.)  the 
various  strata  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  during  the  second  and 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century — after  which  time  little  or 
no  valuable  information  need  be  looked  for — preserve  several 
items  of  interest  and  importance  about  the  primitive  documents, 
which,  like  lumps  of  quartz,  need  to  be  carefully  washed  if  they 
are  to  yield  any  specks  of  golden,  authentic  tradition. 

This  view  of  the  method  and  fttnctioos  of  NT  Introduction  may  appear 
comparatively  obvioos,  but  it  has  only  been  held  within  fairly  recent  yean. 
Indeed,  with  the  possible  and  partial  exception  of  Junilius,*  a  royal  dflficial 
of  Constantinople  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  whose  instUutie 
r^idoHa  diuifut  UgU  (ed.  Kihn,  Freiburg,  1880)  incorporated  the  substance 
of  lectures  given  by  Paul  of  Nisibb  upon  the  authorship,  authority,  and 
oontents  of  the  Scriptures,  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  NT  Intro- 
doction  was  written  tUl  the  sixteenth  century,  unless  we  stretch  the  term  fiur 
enoo^  to  include  the  Muratorian  Canon,  which  gives  a  few  words  upon 
several  of  the  NT  writings,  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  which  gathers  up 
many  oorrent  traditions,  the  books  mentioned  on  p.  i,  and  subsequent 
treatises  such  vk  the  twelfth  century  de  eruditumt  didaseaiia  and  td  seHptura 
4/  tcripUribua  pranotaihincuia  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  fourteenth 
century  Putiilm  perpeitM  in  unitursa  bibiia  of  Nicolas  the  Franciscan  of 
Lyra.  Even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  historical  criticism  of  the  Scriptures  was 
hardly  bom  within  the  church,  as  b  plain  from  the  so-called  Introductions 
by  the  Dominican  fiiars  Santes  Pagninus  {Isagogm  ad  sacras  liiteras  liber 
•Mttf,  Lyons,  1536)  and  Sixtus  of  Siena,  whose  important  Bibliotheca  sancta 
(Venice,  1566),  in  eight  books,  was  dominated  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  upon  the  Canon.  The  influence  of  Sixtus  is  visible  in  the 
Jesuit  Salmeroo's  Ptalegomema  in  uniuersam  scriphtram  (Madrid,  1597). 
No  real  advance  was  made  by  the  various  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Spain  or  Germany.  Dogmatic  interests  were  equally 
strong  within  the  Reformed  churches,  meanwhile,  as  almost  every  page  of 
the  fsagogt  of  Andreas  Rivetus  and  the  Enchiridion  biblicum  (1681)  of  J.  H. 
Heidegger  makes  clear. 

With  the  writings  of  Richard  Simon,  the  French  Oratorian  priest,  a 
new  day  dawned  for  the  science  of  NT  Introduction.  Among  the 
numerous  good  services  which  modem  research  owes  to  this  great  scholar 

*  He  was  a  friend  of  Primasius,  the  bishop  of  Hadrumetum,  who  com- 
mented on  the  Apocalypse ;  cf.  Kihn's  Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  und  JuniL 
Africamu  (1879},  pp.  213  f, 
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are  the  sepantion  for  the  first  time  *  of  the  OT  from  the  NT,  the  applica- 
tion of  literary  criticism  to  the  writings,  and  the  employment  of  textual 
criticism  as  a  fiictor  in  the  process  of  appreciating  the  various  documents. 
The  translation  of  Simon's  essays  into  German,  and  the  publication  of 
Michaelis'  Introduction  (Gottingen,  1750  f.),  started  a  prolonged  series  of 
really  critical  works  in  Germany,  of  which  the  most  notable  were  de  Wette's, 
Qredner's,  and  Schleiermacher's  ;  the  most  popular,  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
side,  was  Hug's.  The  rise  of  the  Tubingen  school  marked  the  next  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  science.  Although  Baur  himself  wrote  no  actual  Introduc- 
tion, his  interpretation  of  the  apostolic  age  and  its  writings  exercised  a 
powerful  influence,  attractive  as  well  as  antagonistic,  upon  all  who  weie 
seriously  engaged  in  NT  research,  f  The  outstanding  contribution  of  the 
Tubingen  movement  to  NT  Introduction  t  was  its  emphasis  on  the  close 
relation  between  history  and  literature ;  it  failed  to  make  due  allowance  for 
the  pre-dominantly  religious  interest  of  the  apostolic  age  as  distinguished  from 
polemic,  but  it  assigned  each  document  to  some  phase  or  another  of  a 
historical  evolution  within  the  early  church.  The  value  of  this  principle  was 
independent  of  the  particular  application  made  of  it  by  Baur  and  his  followers. 
A  debt  of  gratitude  is  frirther  due  to  '*  the  sincerity  and  courage  of  the 
Tubingen  school  .  .  .  Not  only  were  the  &cts  emphasised  by  them,  however 
exceptional,  important,  and  unduly  neglected ;  not  only  did  they  do  justice  to 
the  ideal  which  underlies  the  concrete ;  but  truth,  and  therefore  piety,  can 
permanently  only  be  the  gainer  by  the  results  of  free  investigation,  with 
ample  consideration  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  every  rational  hypothesis  " 
(Dr.  A.  Robertson,  Regnum  Dei^  p.  83).  While  Baur's  particular  positions  in 
NT  criticism  were  frequently  supported  in  detail,  the  publication  of  Ritsdil's 
EniiUhung  der  alikatholisehen  Kirche  (and  ed.  1857)  and  of  Hilgenfeld's 
Einieitung  showed  that  the  general  thesis  could  not  be  worked  out  over  the 
field  of  the  NT  literature.  This  has  been  confirmed  not  so  much  by 
opponents  of  Baur  like  Guericke,  Salmon,  and  von  Hofmann,  as  by  the 
independent  treatises  of  Renss,  Mangold,  and  above  all  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
whose  standard  work  represents  quite  a  modified  form  of  Baur's  hypothesis. 
At  present,  workers  in  the  science  of  NT  Introduction  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups.  The  radical  wing  is  represented  by  Havet  in  France,  and 
especially  by  van  Manen  and  Rovers  in  Holland.  The  liberal  wing 
numbers  not  only  Holtzmann,  but  jUlicher  (his  crisp,  first  rate  manual  is  rather 
less  radical  than  even  Hbltzmann*s),  von  Soden,  Bacon,  and  Baljon.    The 

*  Not  for  the  last  time,  unfortunately.  The  collocation  of  the  two 
survives  in  popular  or  semi«critical  volumes  like  J.  K.  Huber's  Einieitung 
in  die  sdmmtlichen  Biicherd,  heil.  Schrift^  (1840),  Gilly's  ^r/riV  (1867-1868), 
A.  Schlatter's  Einieitung  in  die  Bibel  (1889),  Comely's  Compendium 
(1889),  F.  W.  Weber's  Kurtgefasste  Einieitung  in  die  heil,  Schriften  ATund 
NT*  (ed.  Deinzer,  1891),  and  Franz  Kaulen's  Einieitung  in  die  keilige 
Schrift  Alten  u,  Neuen  Testaments*  (1905). 

t  A  sympathetic  and  critical  sketch  of  Baur's  great  services  to  NT 
Introduction  is  given  by  Holtzmann  {New  Worlds  1894,  207-218). 

4:  So  frur  as  method  was  concerned,  the  effect  was  less  salutary ;  it  tended 
lo  resolve  NT  Introduction  into  the  history  of  the  Canon. 
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coMCi  native  wing  includes,  besides  all  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  B.  Weiss, 
Godetf  and  Zahn ;  the  latter's  volames  are  conspicuous  for  their  massive 
learning.  Apart  from  S.  Davidson,  whose  point  of  view  approximated 
generally  to  that  of  Hilgenfeld,  the  few  English  writers  on  this  subject  are 
prcdominantly  conservative  (Adeney  with  some  modifications),  with  the 
recent  and  brilliant  exception  of  Peake. 

Amid  the  varieties  of  critical  opinion  during  last  century,  however,  there 
was  a  prevailing  adherence  to  the  method  first  laid  down  in  full  by 
de  Wette,  who  showed  in  practice  how  NT  Introduction  could  be  cleared 
from  extraneous  and  heterogeneous  elements.  He  and  Reuss  brought  out 
the  literary  fimction  of  Introduction.  It  was  now  seen  pretty  generaUy  that 
the  science  must  devote  itself  more  than  ever  to  the  problems  clustering 
round  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  NT  writings,  taken  individually  and  in 
groups,  whilst  the  final  phase  of  their  historical  setting  lay  in  their  gradual 
incorporation  into  the  Canon.  Thus,  while  the  canonical  environment  of 
the  writings  lent  a  certain  unity  to  the  studies  bearing  upon  their  contents 
and  career,  the  extension  of  interest  to  the  domain  of  their  literary  and 
historical  environment  invested  the  science  with  an  unwonted  elasticity.  Its 
task  was  "  to  take  that  section  of  early  Christian  literature  which  has  been 
allotted  the  rank  of  a  classical  literature  for  Christendom,  thanks  to  the 
conception  of  the  Canon,  and  apply  thereto  the  laws  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism  which  cover  the  writings  in  question,  when  treated  as  literary 
products  at  any  rate— and  this  apart  altogether  from  the  further  question 
whether  the  outcome  of  such  a  subsumption  of  the  NT  under  the  general 
category  of  literary  growth  must  end  in  the  confirmation,  or  supersession, 
or  modification  of  the  dogma  of  the  Canon  "  (Holtzmann,  EinL  p.  13). 

This  modem  conception,  which  is  due  to  the  rise  of  the  historical  method, 
was  first  stated  definitely  by  Hupfeld  in  his  essay,  Ober  Begriff  u,  Methode 
dtr  sogau  biblischen  EinUitung  (Marburg,  1844).  Many  critics  still  clung 
to  the  idea  that  an  Introduction  to  the  NT  literature  corresponded  more  or 
less  to  a  critical  account  of  the  Canon,*  and  that  the  business  of  the  science 
was  to  investigate  a  book's  title  to  the  predicate  of  canonical ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  conception  of  NT  Introduction  as  a  history  of  the  NT 
Uteratnre  bad  now  fairly  won  its  footing.  Literary  problems,  in  the  light  of 
historical  research,  were  recognised  to  be  paramount.  One  result  has  been 
that,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  ecclesiastical  function  of  the  writings  or  on  their 
reception  into  the  Canon,  critics  have  turned  to  devote  more  attention  to  the 
rise  and  shape  of  the  individual  writings,  studying  each  either  by  itself  or  in 
the  group  to  which  its  inner  affinities,  not  necessarily  its  canonical  position, 
would  assign  it. 

At  the  same  time  a  NT  Introduction  is  not  equivalent  to  a  collection  of 
brief  introductions  as  might  be  prefixed  to  separate  editions  of  the  books 


*  So  even  Baur  (Theoi,  Jahrb, ,  1850,  pp.  474  f.),  though  his  historical 
sense  led  him  to  define  '*  Introduction ''  finally  as  "  the  theological  science 
which  has  to  investigate  the  origin,  primitive  situation,  and  characteristics 
of  the  canonical  writings."  Compare  Hupfeld's  criticism  in  SIC.  (1861, 
pp.  if.),  and  Baur's  further  exposition  in  TheoL  Jahrb.,  185 1,  pp.  70  f., 
222  £.»  291  C 
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in  qveftion.  The  science  of  NT  Introdnction  deab  with  each  writing  not 
merdj  as  it  stands  by  itself*  bat  as  it  is  correlated  to  the  other  ▼olnmcs  of  its 
spedal  gionp  or  of  the  canonical  collection  in  general,  endeavouring  to  act 
aKh  book  in  its  relative  literary  position,  marking  its  place  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole,  and  indicating  the  later  processes  of  »^<^^ftiml 
rearrangement  by  which  often  it  was  shifted  from  its  original  position  to  a 
more  or  less  alien  place  in  the  collection.  It  is  only  by  the  purrait  of  this 
historical  and  genetic  line  that  NT  Introdnction  escapes  from  the  reproach  of 
being  largely  concerned  with  "isolated  points  which  have  no  connection 
among  themselves,"  *  or  of  leaving  npon  the  mind  the  impreasioa  of  a 
literature  which  lia  onrelated  and  accidental,  resembling  either 

'*A  lonely  moontain  tarn, 
Unvisited  by  any  stream,* 

or  a  series  of  deep  scattered  pools,  one  book  or  group  of  books  coming 
after  another  in  a  more  or  less  haphasard  fiuhion.  It  is  indispensable  to 
detect  the  running  stream  of  life  that  winds  steadily,  for  all  its  eddies  and 
backwaters,  between  and  through  these  varied  writings;  and  this  is 
impossible  till  the  critic  stands  beside  the  life  which  they  presuppose  and  out 
of  which  they  rise.  He  can  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  view  the 
fitct,  of  whidi  the  Canon  serves  as  a  reminder,  that  the  NT  writings  not 
only  sprang  out  of  history  but  had  a  history  of  their  own,  and  that  apart 
from  the  second  and  third  century  literature  they  would  often  be  misinter- 
preted, if  not  unintelligible  in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  a  note  to  the  first  chapter  of  TTke  Fair  Maid  ofPerth^ 
discussing  the  magnificent  view  of  the  Tay  valley  which  may  be 
gained  from  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  Scott  quotes  what  a  local 
guide  said,  on  reaching  a  bold  projecting  rock  on  Craig  Vinean 
— "  Ah,  sirs,  this  is  the  decisive  point"  One  of  the  first  objects 
of  the  literary  historian,  in  attempting  the  survey  of  any  period, 
is  to  secure  the  decisive  point  from  which  he  may  command  the 
lie  of  the  country,  and  see  it  as  fully  as  possible  in  its  natural 
proportions.  Such  a  vantage-ground  lies  usually  at  some 
distance  from  the  particular  literature.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  decisive  point  of  elevation  from  which  to  scan  the  primi- 
tive Christian  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  which 
begin  to  rise  by  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  when 
writings  of  the  primitive  age  had  begun  to  be  gathered  into  a 
sacred  collection.  This  starts  a  further  question,  however.  The 
primitive  canon  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  contents  of 
the  modem  NT,  but  the  idea  is  the  same,  viz.,  that  of  a  selection 
made  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  idea,  as  well  as  the  very 
name  of  *'  New  Testament,"  is  later  than  the  writings  which  have 

•  Dr.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  A  Problem  in  NTCHticiim  (1900).  p.  49. 
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gravitated  into  the  Canon.  The  large  majority  of  these  writings 
originated  in  a  period  when  there  was  no  "New  Testament," 
and  no  thought  of  any  such  collection.  None  of  them  was 
written  for  a  canonical  position,  and  it  is  therefore  an  anachron- 
ism for  literary  and  historical  criticism  to  attach  the  predicate  of 
'* canonical"  to  them,  or  to  treat  them  as  if  they  had  possessed 
from  the  first  a  privileged  and  unique  character.  The  NT 
Canon  represents  a  dogmatic  selection  from  the  literature  of 
primitive  Christianity.  In  accepting  this  selection  for  the 
purpose  of  literary  criticism,  is  there  not  a  danger,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  isolating  the  writings  unhistorically  under  the  influence 
of  what  was  the  postulate  of  a  later  generation  ?  This  contention 
does  not  necessarily  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  instinct  which 
led  the  early  church  to  draw  up  such  a  collection ;  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  unity  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  purely  factitious 
characteristic  which  has  been  imposed  upon  its  contents  by  the 
ecclesiastical  interests  of  a  subsequent  age.*  "  No  one  is  called 
upon  to  deny  that  the  ancient  church  in  her  New  Testament 
brought  together  upon  the  whole  what  was  of  most  value  from 
the  religious  standpoint,  and  also  upon  the  whole  all  that  was 
oldest  and  therefore,  from  a  documentary  standpoint,  most 
important,  not  only  in  the  literature  known  to  us,  but  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  period"  (Wrede,  Ueber  Aufgabe  und 
Methode  der  sogenannten  Neutestamentlichen  Theologies  1897,  p. 
ti).t  The  pith  and  justice  of  the  argument  lie  in  its  protest 
against  introducing  a  priori  conceptions  of  unity  and  uniqueness 
into  the  historical  criticism  of  the  religious  ideas  and  the  literary 
form  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  It  has  less  bearing,  in  any 
case,  upon  the  literary  criticism  than  upon  the  theological  study 
of  the  NT.{    Strictly  speaking,  the  method  of  the  former  should 

*  CC  on  tills  Denney's  Dioih  ef  Christ  ( 1902),  pp.  1-4,  and  Sanday  in  ERE. 

ii-  576-577- 

t  The  opening  pages  of  Wrede^s  essay  (pp.  8-17,  cp.  GGA,^  1896,  525  f.), 
G.  Krttger's  pamphlet  on  Das  Dogma  vom  Neuen  Testament  (1896),  and  his 
pages  m  ARfV.,  1902,  258  f.,  267  f.,  represent  this  position  most  effectively. 
The  credit  of  starting  it  originally  belongs  to  the  two  Dutch  scholaxs,  van 
Manen  (c£.  EBu  347 if.)  and  Baljon.  On  the  general  principle,  see 
Prenschen's  paragraphs  in  ZNIV,  (1900),  pp.  10  f. 

X  As  early  as  Qement  of  Rome  and  Ignatius  there  is  a  retrospective  recogni- 
tion of  an  authority  in  religious  tradition  which  belonged  to  the  apostles ;  but 
this  was  not  confined  to  extra-canonical  writers,  and  it  did  not  necessarily  imply 
a  litefBiy  reooid  or  expression  of  that  authority. 
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include  the  non-canonical  compositions  which  are  contemporary 
with  the  canonical,  as  is  done,  e.g.^  by  Schwegler  and  Pfleiderer,  by 
Reuss  and  van  Manen,  and  in  G.  Kriiger's  GeschkhU  d,  altchrisU 
lAtteratur.  Practical  considerations,  however,  determine  other- 
wise. Since  the  present  series  is  a  "  theological "  library, — ^imply- 
ing that  the  inclusion  of  the  New  Testament  writings  denotes 
their  canonical  character, — and  since  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory's  volume 
has  outlined  the  process  by  which  they  attained  this  position 
in  the  church,  the  present  volume  is  perforce  confined  to  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Christian  writings  which  have  thus  become 
canonical;  only,  it  is  written  from  the  standpoint  which  views 
them  not  as  canonical  but  as  products  of  the  primitive  Christian 
movement,  and  it  attempts  primarily  to  read  them  in  the  light 
not  of  what  they  afterwards  became  or  did,  but  of  what  they 
were  to  the  age  and  circle  of  their  origin.  The  question 
practically  renders  itself  into  one  of  method.  So  long  as 
inquiries  into  the  literature  of  the  NT  are  prosecuted  apart 
from  any  dogmatic  assumptions  upon  the  priority  or  superiority 
of  that  literature  to  the  other  writings  of  the  period,  no  breach 
of  scientific  principle  is  committed.  The  dependence  of  the 
Fourth  gospel,  e.g,^  upon  Justin  or  even  the  Leucian  Acts, 
may  be  denied,  but  not  for  the  a  priori  reason  that  the  one 
is  canonical  and  the  others  are  not  Criticism,  again,  may 
place  certain  NT  writings  in  the  same  period  as  others 
which  are 

"  Contemporaneous, 
No  question,  but  how  extraneous 
In  the  grace  of  soul,  the  power 
Of  hand." 

This  description,  however,  must  be  deduced  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  books  in  question,  not  from  any  consideration 
of  the  canonical  prestige  which  attaches  to  one  or  other  of  them. 
Thus,  even  when  the  immediate  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  con- 
fined to  a  selection  from  the  early  Christian  literature,  the 
principles  on  which  the  investigation  proceeds  need  not  and 
must  not  be  narrowed  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  from  the 
purview  of  the  critic  any  relevant  data  furnished  by  the  form 
and  contents  of  any  contemporary  literature  which  is  extant. 
So  far  as  literary  morphology  is  concerned,  e,g,^  no  valid  distinc- 
tion  can   be   drawn   between   the  so-called    ''NT"    literature 
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and  tbe  early  Qirisdan  writings  of  the  first  or  the  second 
oentmy.*  The  same  forms  appear;  epistles  continue  to  be 
written;  apocalypses  start  up;  acts  are  compiled;  and  even 
gospels  continue  to  rise  above  the  surface.  Each  genre  has  an 
earlier  example  within  the  NT  collection,  but  the  later  produc- 
tions are  by  no  means  merely  imitative  in  form  or  contents ;  the 
derivative  element  is  frequently  lost  amid  the  vigorous  and 
independent  creations  of  apologist  or  romancer.  Besides,  some 
{e.g.  Clemens  Romanus,  perhaps  Barnabas)  are  prior  to,  and 
others  at  least  (Ignatius)  contemporaries  of,  one  or  two  writings 
which  are  now  included  in  the  Canon.  No  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  even  in  time  any  more  than  in  form. 

(a)  Unless  the  litenry  criticism  of  early  Christian  writings  is  to  heoome 
merely  a  subordinate  branch  of  dogmatic  theology  f  or  of  church  history,  it 
must  apparently  forego  its  rights  to  use  the  title  of  "NT  Introduction 
except  upon  the  grounds  of  practical  convenience.  From  the  logical  and 
historical  point  of  view  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  NT  Introduction, 
unless  "  NT"  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  NT  Canon,  and  the  origin  of 
the  various  NT  writings  treated  merely  as  a  prelude  to  their  subsequent 
history  in  the  church.  But  while  the  scientific  ideal  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  Introduction  to  the  early  Christian  literature,  which  abstains  on  principle 
from  crowning  any  members  of  the  primitive  company  with  a  posthumous 
halo,  just  as  conscientiously  as  a  modem  philologist  would  refuse  to  treat  the 
language  of  the  NT  writers  as  an  isolated  island  in  the  sea  of  the  profimer 
Kflinf,  the  NT  is  with  us,  and  it  wiU  be  with  us  to  the  end.  Partly  owing  to 
intrinsic^  partly  owing  to  extrinsic  qualities,  its  contents  have  acquired  a  vogue 
shared  by  no  other  early  Christian  writings,^  and  there  are  practical  considera- 
tioDS  in  fiivoiir  of  continuing  to  treat  this  selection  of  choice  documents  as  a 
separate  whole,  in  the  light  of  its  wider  literary  environment  Most  writers 
OD  NT  Introduction  add  to  their  discussion  of  the  separate  NT  writings  not 
only  a  section  on  the  Canon,  but  also  some  account  of  the  uncanonical  litemture. 
Bat  this  is  to  sweU  the  size  of  a  NT  Introduction  without  adequately  avoiding 
its  miadentific  bias.    Even  when  a  NT  Introduction  is  confined  to  a  discussion 

*  See  F.  Overbeck's  essay, '  Ober  die  Anfilnge  der  patristischen  Literatur  * 
in  Historiuki  Zeiischrift  (i88a),  pp.  417-472,  especially  pp.  428 f. 

t  Or  of  apologetic,  as,  €,g,^  A.  G.  Rudelbach  (ZHtschrift  filr  luthtrhche 
TktoUp*  u.  KircJU^  1848,  pp.  if.)  and  Aberle  {Eini.  pp.  jt)  held  quite 
ficankly. 

X  "The  books  did  not  come  together  by  chance.  They  are  not  held 
together  simply  by  the  art  of  the  bookbinder.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
they  gravitated  towards  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  first  century  of  the 
church's  life,  and  imposed  their  unity  on  the  Christian  mind,  than  that  the 
church  imposed  on  them  by  statute  ...  a  unity  to  which  they  were  inwardly 
stcaoge"  (Denney,  Thi  Deaih  of  Christ,  190a,  p.  3). 
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of  the  NT  bookt,  the  scientific  demands  of  literary  criticism  may  be  m^  hf 
following  ft  method  which  actually,  though  not  formally,  treats  the  canonical 
writings  not  as  canonical  but  as  early  Christian  documents,  eschewing  any 
factitious  or  fortuitous  grouping  due  to  a  later  period,  and  steadily  keeping  in 
view  their  relations  to  the  so-called  uncanonical  document  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  makeshift.  But  it  manages 
to  conserve  the  rights  of  historical  criticism. 

(d)  The  name  is  older  than  the  subject  Exposition  and  inspiration  {i.i, 
the  problems  of  canonical  authority)  rather  than  literary  criticism  occupied  the 
earlier  works  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  title  of  Introduction,*  from 
Adrianus  to  Santes  Pagninus  and  Rivetus.  Such  treatises  grouped  the  OT 
and  the  NT  together.  Latterly,  their  interest  in  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  scriptures  led  to  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  question  of  the  teat, 
which  the  investigations  of  Simon  and  Mill  soon  forced  into  prominence. 
The  former  of  these  scholars,  though  none  of  his  works  is  called  an  Introduc- 
tion, is  the  real  founder  of  the  modem  science.  In  point  of  fact,  even  prior 
to  Simon,  the  most  relevant  materials  of  Introduction  were  furnished  by  works 
which  bore  other  names,  from  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  the  writings  of 
Jerome  (especially  the  de  uiris  inlustribtis^  which  had  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  mediaeval  thought!)  down  to  the  Dominican  Sixtus  and  M.  Walther 
(Officina  Biblica^  1636).  There  have  been  three  distinct  stages  in  the 
development  of  NT  Introduction.  The  first  is  marked  by  R.  Simon's  works, 
which  emphasised  the  duty  of  investigating  the  pre-canonical  origin  of  the 
literature.  The  second  synchronises  with  the  discussions  upon  the  relation 
of  the  science  to  the  NT  Canon,  which  are  associated  with  the  names  of 
Hupfeld  and  Baur,  especially  the  former.  By  this  time  NT  Introduction 
had  realised  to  some  degree  its  vocation  in  literary  and  historical  criticism 
alike.  The  third  stage,  inaugurated  by  Overbeck  and  worked  out  by  the 
scholars  above  noted  (p.  9),  is  still  in  progress.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to 
spell  the  death  of  the  science,  resolving  it  into  the  larger  discipline  of  an 
Introduction  to  the  early  Christian  literature  ;  but  there  is  less  practical  justifica- 
tion for  thbt  than  for  the  allied  purpose  to  replace  " NT  theology''  by  " The 
history  of  religious  ideas  in  primitive  Christianity." 

The  fullest  study  of  the  history  of  NT  Introduction  is  Zahn's  article  in 
PRE.  V.  261-274 ;  the  English  student  will  find  materials  in  Bleek's  INT, 
i.  pp.  7-38,  and  Weiss  (INT.  §§  1-4),  as  well  as  in  H.  S.  Nash's  Hittory  eftkg 
Highir  Criticism  tfthe  New  Testament,  and  G.  H.  Gilbert's  InUtfntation  tf 
the  Bible  (1908);  although  the  latter,  like  R.  Simon's  exhaustive  Histoirt 
criti^e  des  principaux  commsntatiurs  du  NT  depuis  U  eommeneemettt  dm 
Christianisme  jusques  h  ndtre  temps  (1693),  deals  with  exegesis  rather  than 
Introduction  proper. 

*  On  Jerome's  influence  upon  the  Canon  of  the  Western  Church,  see  Sir 
H.  Howorth  in  JTS,  x.  481  f. 

t  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  Die  Aufgaben  der  NeutestamentUekm  Witunschcft  (1908), 
pp.  32,  48  L 
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II. 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  NT  WRITINGS. 

Do  the  traditions  underlying  the  various  early  canonical  ar- 
rangements of  the  NT  throw  any  reliable  light  upon  the  origin 
and  relative  position  of  the  latter?  This  question  must  be  asked 
and  answered  before  the  canonical  order  is  set  aside  by  literary 
criticism.  It  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  sequence  and  contents 
of  the  various  sections  in  the  NT  Canon  (cp.  Zahn's  GK,  iL 
343-383;  S.  Berger,  Histoire  dt  la  Vulgate  (1893),  pp.  301  f., 
331  f.;  MofTatt,  HNT.  pp.  107-117;  Jiilicher's  EinL  §  46; 
Nestle's  Einf.  127-128). 

In  the  following  lists,  early  Christian  writings  like  the 
Apocal3rpse  of  Peter  and  Hennas,  which  are  frequently  ranged 
with  the  canonical,  have  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
Heb.  is  ranked  with  the  Pauline  epp.,  except  where  otherwise 
noted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relative  order  of  the  sections 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth  century,  when  the 
whole  of  the  NT  came  to  be  written  as  a  single  codex,  and 
that  even  the  order  of  books  in  the  separate  sections  seldom 
goes  further  back  than  the  period  when  the  collection  of  gospels 
or  epistles  was  first  made. 

(a)  The  order  (q>.  Credner's  G/C.  pp.  390  f.  ;  Barth's  Eini,  pp.  387  f.  ; 
GiegQiy's  Canon  and  Ttxi  of  NT^  pp.  467-469)  of  the  oomponent 
sectioii»  of  the  Csnon  occupies  the  first  place  in  this  preliminaiy  inquiry ; 
but,  although  the  resnlts  are  fairly  clear,  their  value  for  the  historical 
appredatioQ  of  the  writings  is  of  subordinate  importance.  As  the  reader 
will  notice  from  the  appended  tables  (expanded  from  HNT,  pp.  108  f.),  the 
gospeb  almost  invariably  come  first,  though  in  the  synopsis  of  Chrysostom, 
as  in  D,  they  follow  Paul,  owing  to  liturgical  reasons.  The  Apoc,  again, 
it  as  Invariably  last,  though  in  the  Decretum  Gelasii  (which  otherwise  tallies 
with  B),  as  in  the  Fleury  palimpsest  and  in  the  Catalogus  Mommsenianus 
(iriiich  otherwise  tallies  with  A),  it  precedes  the  catholic  epistles,  while  in 
the  oldest  Armenian  MS  (Venet,  c,  laso  A.D.),  which  otherwise  tallies 
with  By  Pwil  follows  the  Apoc 

The  usual  position  of  Acts,  before  or  after  the  catholic  epistles,  and  the 
ecpUdt  title  c^  the  former,  Actus  Apoitolorum  (Iren.  adv,  Har,  iii.  13.  3, 
etc.)  or  Acta  omnium  Apostolorum  (Murat.),  though  erroneous,  denote  the 
catholidzing  tendency  of  the  early  church.  Philastrius  (4th  cent.,  Har, 
Izxzviii.)  observes  that  the  catholic  epistles  "actibus  apostolorum  conjunctse 
soot" ;  this  is  the  order  in  A,  E,  F,  and  G,  their  priority  (in  £  and  F)  over 
Fanl  being  due  to  the  influence  of  Gal  i'^  (roin  wp6  ifioO  dToarSKovt).  Acts 
WIS  of  special  value  not  only  as  an  introduction  upon  the  one  hand  to  Paul's 
epistles,  but  as  a  witness,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  twelve  apostles  (as  repre- 
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imted  by  the  cmlholic  epistles) ;  in  this  way  it  leemed  to  prove  the  unity 
of  the  early  church.  lu  position  immediaiely  alker  the  gospels  was  due  to 
the  feeling  that  Ihe  hiitorical  books  should  go  together. 


C 

1 

D 

1 
1 

m 

1=1! 

1 

Gt 

I. 

M 

Ev» 
Paul 
AcU 
Cath 
Apoc 

E»T 

AcU 
Paul 
Cath 
Apoc 

Paul 
Ev» 
Act! 
Calh 

Art! 

Paul 

EVT 

E-nr 
Arts 
Cath 
Paul 
Apoc 

Ew 
Acts 
Cath 
Paul 

EVT 

Paul 
Cath 
Arti 
Apoc 

(i)  More  interest  attaches  to  the  order  of  the  writings  included  in  these 
■ection*.  With  regard  to  the  gospels  (cp.  Nestle'i  Einf.  pp.  iVjl.;  Zahn't 
CK.  iL  364C,  1014),  the  main  d«U  may  be  tabulated  as  follow! :— 
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C 
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Gl 

^11 
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im 

ll 
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Iff 

life 

Mt 

Mt 

Mt 

Mt 

Mt 

J" 

J" 

Mk 

Uc 

Mk 

J" 

fc 

Uc 

Mk 

il 

Lk 

Mk 

J" 

Ji 

Mk 

Lk 

Mk 

*  So  Gr^.  Nai.,  omiltii^  Apoc  Tlie  order  of  B  ("item  oido 
Sctipturanim  NT  quem  sancta  caiholica  Romana  susdpit  et  ueneralnt 
ecclesia,"  Decrel.  Gelaui)  was  adopted  finally  by  the  Courtdl  of  Trent. 

t  So  Apost.  Canons,  omitting  Apoc,  and  Catalogus  Claromoatanus 
{4[h  cent.),  placing  Apoc  bdbre  Acts.  The  oiiginal  order  of  Codei  Bczx 
(cp.  Dom  Chapman  in  £1;^.*  July  1905,  ^ft-Si)  seem*  to  have  been  Ew, 
Apoc,  Calh  (1-3  Jn),  Acts. 

t  Minuscule  19  has  Jn,  Mt,  Lk,  Mk ;  minuscule  90  has  Jn,  Lk,  Mt,  Mk. 
Here,  ai  in  D  and  F,  Mk  is  put  last  on  the  score  of  its  siie.  Comboratioo 
of  this  order  was  probably  found  (as  by  Iteiurus  and  Victorinus)  in  Apoc 
4^,  where  John  was  idenlificd  with  the  lion,  Luke  with  the  calf,  Matthew 
with  the  man,  and  Mark  with  the  eagle.     The  more  common  airangement 
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A,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.  d.  363),  reflects  an 
early  tradition  preserved  by  Origen  (Bus.  H,  E.  vi.  25.  3),  who  learnt  iv 
Tapa86a€i  that  Mt  was  written  first  of  all,  then  Mk  (on  the  basis  of  Peter's 
preaching),  thirdly  Lk  (referred  to  in  Ro  2^*,  2  Ti  2*),  irl  Toffiw  rd 
rard  'Iwdviniy  (so  In  Jesum  Nave  horn,  vii^  i).  It  is  reproduced  by  the 
large  majority  of  manuscripts  and  versions.  B  is  another  early  arrangement, 
reported  by  Clement  (Eus.  H,  E.  vi.  14,  5-7)  as  a  rapAdocts  vepl  rffs  rd^ewf 
Twr  wiayytkUfw  which  he  had  received  from  riaif  dWiratfey  vpeapvripwf.  The 
tradition  thus  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  at  least,  if  it 
is  not  earlier ;  there  are  even  traces  of  it  in  Irenseus;  But  the  principle  of 
aixangement  is  that  priority  belongs  to  the  gospels  which  contain  genealogies ; 
Mark's  gospel  reflect  s  the  subsequent  preaching  of  Peter  at  Rome,  while  John's 
is  the  spiritual  gospel  which  crowns  and  supplements  all  three.  Otherwise 
(except  in  D  and  F)  Mk  as  the  Petrine  gospel  precedes  the  Pauline  Lk. 
Irenseost  indeed,  gives  a  chronol(^cal  basis  for  A  (cp.  Eus.  //•  E,  v.  8.  2), 
bat  the  traditions  which  he  preserves  fall  to  be  discussed  in  connexion  wiUi 
the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  (see  below).  The  gradual  (C-G)  elevation 
of  Jn  from  the  fourth  place  to  the  first  or  second  was  due  to  the  theory 
that  the  directly  apostolic  gospels  (Mt,  Jn)  were  in  a  position  of  priority  as 
compared  with  those  which  were  merely  composed  by  apostolic  subordinate^ 
(Mk,  Lk),*  perhaps  also  to  the  idea  f  that  Jn  was  written  when  the  circle 
of  the  apostles  was  still  unbroken  (cp.  Schwartz,  I>er  Tad  d,  SoAfu 
ZtUdoii,  pp.  36  f.),  and  possibly  to  a  desire  for  emphasis  on  the  gospels 
which  connected  Jesus  directly  with  the  OT.  G  certainly  reflects  a 
pre-Origen  order  current  in  the  Egyptian  church.  The  monarchian 
prologues  to  the  four  gospels,  which  represent  on  the  other  hand  a  Roman 
tradition  slightly  later  than  the  Muratorian  Canon  (cp.  Corssen  in  7'C/, 
XV.  l),  place  Mt  first,  as  written  before  the  others  in  Judsea;  then  Jn 
("qui  etsi  post  omnes  euangelium  scripsisse  didtur,  tamen  dispositione 
canonis  ordinati  post  Matthseum  ponitur ") ;  then  Lk  and  Mk,  though  the 
latter  (written  in  Italy)  chronologically  preceded  the  former. t    The  prologues 

of  the  symbols  (cp.  Swete's  AfarA,  pp.  xxxvif.),  which  allied  the  figures 
respectively  to  Mark,  Luke,  Matthew,  and  John,  does  not  seem  to  have 
influenced  the  chronological  order,  but  in  the  old  Latin  codex  Bobiensis 
Mk  precedes  Mt. 

*  See  Tert.  adv.  Marc,  iv.  2  ("  nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  Johannes  et 
Matthseus  insinuant,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus  instaurant,  iisdem 
rcgulis  exorsi "). 

t  This  notion,  which  underlies  the  Muratorian  Canon's  account  of  the 
Fourth  gospel's  origin,  probably  explains  the  subsequent  allusion  in  the 
same  Canon  to  the  priority  of  the  Apocalypse  over  Paul  (*'cum  ipse  beatus 
apostolus  Paulas  sequens  prodecessoris  sui  Johannis  ordinem  non  nisi 
nominatim  septem  ecclesiis  scribat)." 

$The  remark  that  Mk  "non  laborauit  natiuitatem  camis,  quam  in 
prioribos  uiderat,  dicere,"  seems  to  contradict  this,  whether  in  pri&ribus 
(sc.  imangtliis)  refers  to  Mt  and  Lk  (Corssen),  or  to  Mt  and  Jn  (see 
the  words  immediately  above,  '*  initium  carnis  in  domino  et  dei  aduenientis 
habitacnlam ").  Zahn's  attempt  to  explain  the  phrase  as  a  translation  of 
fr  nocf  Tfl^  ro^TMr  or  iw  roll  ifiTpoaBtv^  is  quite  improbable. 
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thn*  witneu  to  the  order  of  A  m  that  of  the  compontioD  of  the  four,  bnt  bt 
ecclesMiiciLl  restons  they  repiodace  D.  The  Western  order  of  D  alio  occur* 
in  the  n«wly  discovered  (Egyptian)  Freer  MS.  Here  u  ebewhere  Mli't  nxe 
wu  probaUy  one  reason  for  Lk'i  priority.  A  is  probably  the  oldest  tradition 
extant  upon  the  order  ;  it  is  drawn  from  seTeral  early  ecclesiastical  traditions 
connected  with  the  apostolic  authorship  or  origin  of  the  gospels.  Mt,  as 
composed  by  Matthew  the  taigatherer  for  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine, 
is  supposed  to  precede  Mk,  which  was  associated  with  Peter's  subaeqoeiit 
pretchii^at  Rome,  just  M  Lk  was  connected  with  Paul's  preachiriE.  Crepie- 
sents  an  order  ot  the  Western  church,  and  there  is  internal  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  archetype  of  Codes  Beoe  had  the  gospels  in  this  order,  its  present  csder 
(D)  being  due  to  a  later  scribe  (cp.DoinChapmiin  in  ZA'W.,  1905,  339-34^). 
The  division  and  arrangeoicnl  of  the  gospels  thus  appear  to  have  been 
determined  partly  on  chronological  grounds,  partly  from  consideralioni  of 
Intenxal  value  or  even  of  siie,  partly  from  ecclesiastical  ideas  of  the  author'* 
rank,  and  partly  from  aibilrarf  hadt* — or,  at  any  rate,  from  what  seem 
arbitrary  and  unintelligible  to  a  modem.  All  these  features  Me  further 
illaitrated  in  the  disposition  of  the  Pauline  and  catholic  epistle*. 


[c)  The  Pauline 

epistles  are  armnged  as  follows  ■.— 
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*  The  order  Gal,  Co,  Ro  seems  to  have  also  prevailed,  possibly  after 
MardoD,  in  the  early  Syriac  canon  (a*  in  Efnem). 

t  Athanasius  and  Council  of  Lttodicea,  like  MA,  insert  Heb  between  Thess 
and  Tim ;  in  the  Bohairic  version  it  also  follows  i  Th,  though  the  Fayyomic 
and  Sahidie  (perhaps  on  account  of  its  nie)  place  it  after  3  Co.  Ai^uttine,  like 
Isidore  of  Spain  (yih  cent.),  put*  Col  between  Thess  and  Tim;  andCaasiodorus, 
reversing  the  order  of  Eph  and  Phil,  also  placet  Heb  between  Thess  and  Tim. 
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The  poation  of  Philem  after  Col  in  A  and  D  is  natuial,  but  the  distinction  * 
of  ecclesiastical  and  private  epistles,  which  dominates  B,  C,  E,  and  F,  tended 
to  throw  Philem  not  only  near  but  after  Tim  and  Tit  on  account  of  its  brevity 
(as  in  C,  £).  Thus  it  is  uncertain  whether  Mardon's  order  put  Philem  after 
Phil  (so  Tert.  adv.  Marc,  v.)  or  before  it  (Epiph.  lutr,  zlii.).  The  priority 
of  Rom  in  C,  D,  and  E  was  due  partly  to  its  size,  partly  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Roman  diurch. 

The  position  of  Hebrews  within  the  Pauline  corpus  is  usually  f  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  private  epistles  (Eastern  Church)  or  after  the  latter 
(Western  Church).  Luther  threw  Heb,  Jas,  Judas,  and  Apoc  to  the  end 
of  his  bible  with  the  curt  remark :  "  bisher  haben  wir  die  rechten  gewissen 
hauptbUcher  des  NT  gehabt,  diese  vier  nachfolgende  aber  haben  vor  leytten 
ein  ander  ansehen  gehabt." 

(^  The  canonical  arrangement  of  the  catholic  epistles  throws  even 
less  light  on  their  origin,  or  even  upon  the  traditions  which  grew 
up  round  them  in  the  early  church.  They  were  tabulated  in  order  as 
follows : — 
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*  It  is  explicitly  stated  in  Murat  Canon  and  by  Victorinus  that  Paul 
wrote  to  seven  churcheSi  as  John  did,  the  seven  representing  the  one 
eatholic  church. 

t  Occasionally,  however,  after  2  Co  and  before  Gal  (so»  #.^.,  Sahidic 
version)  or  Eph  (Theodore  Mops.). 

tPope  Damasns  I.  (4th  cent),  who  follows  this  order,  distinguished 
2  and  3  Jn  as  "  alterius  Johannis  presbyteri  epistolse." 

I  Catalogus  Mommsenianus  (4th  cent.),  which  follows  F,  omits  Judas  and 
Jas.  The  "una  sola,"  which  is  appended  in  one  of  its  MSS  to  Jn  and  Pt, 
represents  an  early  gloss  which  protests  against  the  canonidty  of  2-3  Jn 
and  2  P,  not  a  comment  upon  Jas  and  Judas,  which  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  (Belser,  Binl.  727).  See  Gregory's  Ctmon  and  Tixt  rf  NT^ 
271-272. 
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Owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  before  the  seven  catholic 
epistles  succeeded  in  winning  ecclesiastical  recognition,  and  owing  to  the 
variety  of  their  authors  as  well  as  to  the  obscurity  which  besets  the  origin  of 
almost  all  in  the  traditions  of  the  church,  no  tradition  of  their  respective 
order  or  chronological  arrangement  is  either  early  or  reliable.  Thus,  the 
priority  of  Peter  in  B  is  due  to  hierarchical  reasons  (Jerome,  ace  to  Cassiod. 
In5t»  Div.  Uii.  II,  put  the  Petrine  epp.  before  the  Pauline,  next  to  the 
gospels).  B  passed  into  the  Roman  church  through  the  Council  of  Trent. 
A  represents  a  common  and  even  earlier  Eastern  arrangement  For  the 
priority  of  Jas,  cp.  Eus.  H.  E.  iL  23,  24  (o5  ^  wpiirri  rwif  6pofJtafoft4pttP 
ira^oXicwr  iwt/aroKC^  clnu  X^ynxu) ;  but  the  order  (Jas,  Pt,  Jn)  probably  is  no 
more  than  an  ecclesiastical  reflection  of  Gal  a',  and  it  possesses  as  little 
independent  historical  value  as  B. 

By  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  first  mentions  /^  sm€H  sc-caiUd  cathoUe 
tpistUs  {H.  E»  VL  23,  cp.  vi.  14),  the  Eastern  church  in  particular  had 
reserved  the  term  cathoUe^  as  a  literary  designation,  for  a  group  of  seven 
early  Christian  writings  which,  with  more  or  less  unanimity,  had  beoi  accepted 
as  apostolic  and  canonical.  The  sense  of  the  term,  in  this  connection,  is 
equivalent  to  encyclical  or  general.  As  distinguished  from  Paul's  epistles, 
these  were  supposed  to  be  addressed  either  to  Christendom  in  general  or  to  a 
wide  circle  of  Christian  churches.  The  second  century  anti-Montanist 
ApoUonius  (as  cited  in  Eus.  11.  £.  v.  18.  5)  describes  how  Btftiffwf  .  .  . 
#rdXMi|0'«yf  fu/iod/uwot  rhw  dr^oroXor,  KaBoKiKipf  rira  o'vrra^d/uyot  ^itfToXi}^, 
tOLTifX'^uf  fUp  Tod9  dfutww  tt^oO  T€wiffT€VK&TtLS,  ffvpayufwl^tffBoi  M  ro?f  r^ 

6,ylaM  4KK\ffffla9,  Tberoison  was  a  Montanist  leader  at  Cumane,  but  we 
have  no  further  information  about  his  ecclesiastical  or  literary  career.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  KaOoKuc^  in  this  connection  means  neither  canonical  nor 
orthodox,  but  oecumenical  or  generaL 

The  extant  fragment  of  tlie  Latin  version  of  Qement's  Hypotypoies  (see 
Zahn's  Forsckungm^  iii.  pp.  I34f.)  proves  that,  while  he  reckoned  Clemens 
Romanus  and  Barnabas*  as  apostolic,  he  only  commented  on  four  of  the 
catholic  epistles,  viz.  i  P,  Judas,  I  Jn  and  2  Jn.  These  four  represent 
the  nucleus  of  the  corpus  catholicnm.  The  latter  three  alone  are 
included  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  while  Irenseus  knew  I  P,  I  Jn,  and 
2  Jn,  and  Tertullian  i  P»  I  Jn,  and  Judas.  Tertullian's  silence  on 
2  Jn  may  be  as  accidental  as  that  of  Irenseus  upon  Judas ;  but  even  Origen, 
the  first  of  the  church  fathers  to  vouch  for  all  the  seven  catholic  epistles, 
puts  2  and  3  Jn,  Judas,  2  P,  and  Ja,  into  the  second  dass  of  diriXr^/ieya 
or  d/u^i^aXX^fieiti. 

More  than  once  the  further  question  rises,  did  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
exert  any  influence  upon  the  original  form  and  text  of  the  early  Christian 
writings  which  were  thus  gathered  into  a  collection  of  sacred  books  for  the 
purposes  of  the  church?  Did  the  canonical  process  involve  any  editing? 
and  if  so,  where,  and  to  what  extent  ?  Higher  criticism  and  textual  criticism 
interlace,  in  problems  of  this  nature.     Rohrbach*s  hypothesis  about  the  lost 

» 

*  Origen  also  reckoned  this  a  iratfoXiiri^  kwnarSKri  (r.  Ctls.  i.  63),  and  so 
did  the  Catalogus  Claromontanus. 
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ending  of  Mark,  Harnack's  on  the  titles  of  the  catholic  epistles,  and  the 
widespread  theories  on  Romans  and  a  Corinthians,  are  instances  in  point. 
It  is  also  a  fair  question,  whether  the  text  of  PauFs  epistles  may  not  have 
been  slightly  *'  catholicised  "  for  the  purpose  of  the  canon  These  problems, 
however,  fall  to  be  noticed  below,  in  connection  with  the  respective  writings. 
All  that  can  be  premised  is  that  the  canonical  editing,  which  added  titles  to 
levezal  of  the  writings,  may  quite  well  have  gone  further  in  the  interests  of 
liturgical  edificatioo* 

As  the  plan  of  this  volume  departs  from  the  canonical 
arrangement,  it  will  be  useful  at  this  point  to  outline  the  course 
foUowed  in  grouping  the  various  documents. 

The  literature  dating  from  the  early  decades  of  the  Christian 
movement  may  be  called  "  Epichristian " — to  borrow  a  con- 
venient term  from  de  Quincey.*  As  it  happens,  the  extant 
fragments  of  this  literature  consist  almost  entirely  of  letters 
written  by  the  apostle  Paul.  The  period  includes,  however, 
the  rise  of  the  primitive  evangelic  material,  which  afterwards 
was  worked  up  into  the  synoptic  gospels.  Collections  of  logia 
may  in  some  cases  be  traced  even  within  Paul's  epistles;  one 
of  them,  the  Q-source  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  certainly  is 
contemporaneous  with  him.  Though  none  has  survived 
in  its  original  form,  it  would  be  an  unbalanced  estimate  of 
the  epi-christian  period  and  its  literature  which  would 
identify  the  latter  with  the  correspondence  of  the  great 
apostle. 

In  form,  at  any  rate,  the  historical  literature  stands  by  itself. 
The  use  of  the  epistle  for  religious  purposes  did  not  originate 
with  Paul,  though  he  was  the  first  to  popularise  it  within 
Christianity.  The  special  traits  of  a  gospel,  however,  as  we 
find  them  in  the  synoptic  writers,  are  not  anticipated  in  the 
earlier  biographical  memoirs  or  monographs  or  dprraXoyai  of 
ancient  literature.  On  this  account  alone  the  four  books  of  the 
historical  literature  demand  a  chapter  to  themselves.    From 

*  In  bis  essay  on  the  Essenes  he  invents  the  adjective  in  order  to  describe 
primary  elements  and  movements  in  Christianity  which  first  matured  in  the 
generation  immediately  succeeding  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  Christ  "That 
particular  age  or  generation  (of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  suppose)  which 
witnesses  the  first  origin  of  any  great  idea,  system,  discovery,  or  revelation, 
nrely  indeed  witnesses  the  main  struggle  and  opening  rush  of  its  evolution. 
Exactly  as  any  biith  promises  vast  results  for  man,  it  may  be  expected  to 
slomber  silently.  Then  suddenly  kindling,  and  spreading  by  ratios  continually 
accelerated,  it  rushes  into  the  fulness  of  life  with  the  hurry  of  a  vernal  resurrec- 
tion in  Sweden." 
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the  standpoint  of  literary  criticism,  they  represent  a  new 
departure.  As  they  followed  Paul's  correspondence  chronologic- 
ally, they  may  be  studied  next  to  the  apostle's  letters  and 
epistles,  the  more  so  that  the  origin  and  the  significance  of  the 
so-called  Pauline  elements  which  they  contain  constitute  one  of 
the  problems  which  beset  the  task  of  estimating  the  extent  to 
which  the  gospeb  reflect  the  common  Christianity  of  the 
primitive  church  in  reproducing  the  sayings  and  deeds  of 
Jesus. 

So  far  as  the  NT  is  concerned,  this  period,  i,e.  the  half 
century  after  a.d.  70,*  has  also  thrown  up  a  number  of  com- 
positions which  the  later  church,  in  framing  its  Canon,  grouped 
either  as  Pauline  or  as  "catholic"  epistles.  It  is  customary 
in  most  manuals  of  Introduction  to  treat  the  former  under  the 
Pauline  correspondence,  even  when  they  are  recognised  to  be 
sub-Pauline,  and  to  discuss  the  latter  separately.  This  method 
may  be  defended  on  the  score  of  practical  convenience;  but 
even  when  adopted  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  and  to 
avoid  confusion,  it  has  grave  drawbacks.  It  is  better  to 
regard  all  these  sub-Pauline  writings,  from  the  standpoint 
of  literary  criticism,  under  the  general  title  of  pastorals 
and  homilies.  The  introduction  of  a  classification  such  as 
that  of  the  "catholic  epistles"  13  a  much  later  and  artificial 
arrangement 

Any  disposition  of  these  homilies  and  pastorals  is  more  or 
less  provisional.  Their  chronological  succession,  their  literary 
relationships,  and  even  the  schools  of  thought  or  localities  to 
which  they  might  be  referred,  are  too  insecure  to  afibrd  any 
basis  for  an  arrangement  which  would  correspond  to  the  little 
that  is  known  about  their  situation.  I  have  put  Judas  and 
2  Peter  immediately  after  i  Peter,  since,  although  Judas  differs 
from  I  Peter,  2  Peter  depends  on  both,  and  Judas  lies  chrono- 
logically between  the  two.  A  second  subdivision  is  headed  by 
Ephesians,  which  is  also  allied  to  i  Peter ;  in  its  wake  we  may 
range  the  three  epistles  to  Timotheus  and  Titus,  since  they, 
too,  bear  Paul's  name.  Hebrews  again,  like  Ephesians,  breathes 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  Pauline  ideas  are  being  transmuted 

*  It  is  totally  unhistorical  to  describe  the  age  between  the  death  of  the 
apostles  and  the  middle  of  the  second  century  as  an  nnprodactive  period, 
whose  practical  tasks  resembled  those  of  the  post- Reformation  era,  when  it 
was  men's  chief  basinets,  as  Martin  Chemnitz  pat  it,  porta  hteri. 
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into  a  fonn  approximating  to  the  later  transformation  in  the 
Fourth  gospel  With  it  the  homily  or  tract  of  James  may  be 
placed,  for  lack  of  any  more  appropriate  position.  Finally,  the 
two  little  pastorals  written  by  John  the  presbyter  lead  up 
naturally  to  the  Apocalypse.  In  literary  form,  the  Apocalypse 
is  partly  allied  to  the  pastorals  and  homilies,  but  the  uniqueness 
of  its  contents  justifies  the  special  position  assigned  to  it  as 
the  only  one  of  the  early  Christian  apocalypses  which  eventu- 
ally managed  to  retain  a  foothold  inside  the  CanOn.  The 
Fourth  gospel  has  formal  affinities  both  to  the  pastorals  and 
to  the  historical  literature ;  here  again,  however,  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  document  merit  isolated  treatment  The 
anonymous  homily  or  pastoral  which  bears  the  canonical  title 
of  "  First  John  "  will  be  discussed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Fourth  gospel,  with  which  its  affinities  are 
closest,  instead  of  in  its  proper  class. 

The  chief  complete  commentaries  on  the  NT  are : — ^Beza's  AnncUUicnes 
(1565)*  Aretins,  Commentarii  (Paris,  1607);  Grotios,  Annotaiiones  {it^)  *, 
Alberd's  Obsirmiiotus  phUohgic^  in  sacros  Nam  Faderis  Hhros  (1725); 
Hardonin's  Commentarius  (1741);  de  Beansobre's  Hemarques  kist&riques^ 
critiques,  it  philologiqtus  sur  U  NT  (1743) ;  Bengel's  Giwmon  (1743) ; 
RosenmuUer's  Scholia  (1777);  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (1800-1804),  J.  O.  Thiess 
(1804-1806),  Kninoel  (1807-1818),  S.  T.  Blomfield's  Gruk  Testament 
(London,  1829);  J.  Gossner  (Berlin,  1827-1850);  E.  Buxton's  Greek  Testa- 
ment (Oxford,  1831) ;  Alfoid ;  C  Wordsworth ;  and  A.  Bisping's  Handbuch 
(1867-1876X 


III. 

LITERARY  SOURCES  OF  NT. 

A  New  Testament  *  implies  an  Old  The  New  Testament 
writings,  even  separately,  presuppose  the  authority  no  less  than 
the  existence  of  the  older  ypo^i?  of  the  Jews,  by  means  of  which 
Paul  justified  the  principles  of  the  Gentile  mission,  and  the 
evangelic  tradition  enriched  as  well  as  verified  its  outline  of  Jesus 
the  messiah.  It  was  the  analogy  of  the  OT  which  contributed, 
together  with  the  growing  prestige  of  early  Christian  apostolic 

*  TertuUian,  using  instrumentum  in  its  juristic  sense  of  a  written  authority 
or  proof,  distinguishes  the  OT,  as  instrumentum  Judaica  literal  from  the 
NT  as  the  instrumentum  pradicationis  or  Christiana  litem  (Ronsch.  Das 
NT  TertmUians,  1871,  47-49)- 
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writings  as  apostolic*  (q).  Koppel  in  iSiT.,  1891,  123 f.),  to  the 
formation  of  a  NT. 

Eusebius  recognises  a  providential  circumstance  in  the 
composition  of  the  LXX.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  version,  he 
observes,  "  we  should  not  have  got  from  the  Jews  those  oracles 
(r^  irap  ovroic  Xoyta,  cp.  Ro  3*),  which  they  would  have  hidden 
away  from  us  in  jealousy"  (Eus.  Praep.  Evang,  349  c).  The 
argument  is  that  since  the  OT  prophecies  were  to  prove 
essential  to  the  preaching  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  Ciod 
had  thus  arranged  for  the  accurate  translation  and  wide  diffusion 
of  oracles  which  would  witness  incontrovertibly  to  his  Son. 
This  standpoint  was  that  of  the  early  church  as  a  whole.  To 
the  OT  they  appealed  for  proofs  of  their  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  Their  earliest  theoretic  interest  was  the  demonstration 
from  OT  prophecies  that  Jesus  was  the  true  messiah.  In  the 
case  of  Paul,  the  author  of  Matthew,  and  the  writer  of  Hebrews, 
the  extent  to  which  the  original  Hebrew  text  was  employed  in 
quotations  becomes  a  problem  for  exegesis,  but  in  the  main  the 
LXX  was  more  convenient  More  than  once,  €4;.  in  Hebrews 
and  Paul,  the  argument  turns  upon  some  pivot  in  the  LXX 
text.  Several  times,  e,g,  in  Matthew,  Barnabas,  and  Justin,  the 
so-called  proofs  are  simply  illustrations,  and  not  always  very 
happy  illustrations,  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  while  the  OT 
text  could  also  furnish  upon  occasion  material  for  the  stories 
as  well  as  for  the  sayings  in  the  gospels.  The  main  point  is, 
however,  that  the  early  church  steadily  clung  to  the  OT, 
despite  the  hostility  of  the  Jews,  the  contempt  of  the  Mardonites 
and  certain  gnostic  sects  who  repudiated  the  OT,  and  the 
difficulties  in  which  its  interpretation  often  plunged  the  Christian 
teacher  and  apologist 

On  the  strong  influence  of  the  LXX  upon  the  Greek  world  outside 
Judaism,  and  its  value  as  an  instrument  of  the  Christian  propaganda,  see 
Hamack,  SBBA,,  1902,  508  f.,  MAC,  i.  279  f.,  284 f.  ;  and  Deissmann,  Netu 
JahrhUehgr  fUr  das  klass,  AlUrtkum  (1903),  i6lf.  (on  'die  Helleniesierung 
des  semit.  Monotheismus '). 

*  The  impulse  to  keep  up  communication  of  some  sort  with  the  apostolic 
base  was  not  confined  to  Catholic  Christians.  The  Gnostics  shared  this 
instinct.  It  found  expression  in  their  repeated  efforts  (a)  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  traditions  of  some  apostle  or  apostolic  disciple,  {b)  to  interpret 
allegorically  (and  edit)  some  apostolic  writing,  and  to  compose  {e)  gospels  ol 
their  own  (cp.  Eus.  H.  B,^  iii.  25.  6-7). 
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Ignatliis  {ad  PkiL  9)  declares  he  onoe  heard  some  people  saying  (0rc  'E&f 
M^  <rrX.),  "  If  I  do  not  find  it  iw  roit  dfix^loit,  I  do  not  believe  (it)  ^  rf 
ff^TTcXi^."  When  he  replied,  "  It  is  written,"  they  retorted,  *'  That  is 
just  the  question  (vp^etreu)."  T&  dpx'ia  {dpxcua)  here  means  the  OT, 
which  Ignatius  claims  to  be  in  line  with  the  gospel.  It  is  unnecessary  and 
awkward  to  put  ^  rtf  t6ayy€\ltfi  in  apposition  to  to&  dpx^^o^h  taking 
sTMTedv  in  an  absolute  sense  (so  Zahn,  Funk),  or  to  follow  the  ingenious 
emendation  of  A.  N.  Jannaris  {Class,  Rtv,^  I903»  24-25),  who  prefers  to 
read  5,rft  ikf  for  5r(  'E&r,  and  w^awnsx  {siTpoffriBtirai)  for  vp^ccirflu,  so 
that  the  passage  would  run :  **  For  I  heard  certain  persons  saying.  Whatever 
I  find  not  in  the  records,  in  the  gospel,  I  believe  not  And  when  I  said  to 
them,  It  b  written,  they  answered,  It  is  added."  The  latter  interpretation 
would  refer  to  the  corruption  of  the  gospel  text  But  the  comparison  of  the 
OT  and  the  Christian  propaganda  is  inherently  more  probable. 

Three  considerations  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection : 

(i.)  Even  the  LXX  was  not  employed  literally.  The  early 
church  used  the  OT  in  many  cases  not  as  it  lies  before  the 
modem  reader,  but  in  the  light  of  the  luxuriant  midrashic  inter- 
pretation which  gathered  round  it  during  the  later  Judaism. 
Allowance  has  to  be  made  repeatedly  for  this  factor,  in  estimating 
the  form  and  contents  of  early  Christian  traditions.*  There  is  a 
partial  analogy  in  the  influence  of  Milton  upon  the  later  interpre- 
tation of  Genesis ;  but  even  this  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  t  to  which,  not  simply  in  the  field  of  eschatology  and 
apocalyptic,  the  letter  of  the  OT  was  embellished  and  modified 
by  midrashic  speculations. 

(ii.)  The  composite  OT  quotations  in  the  NT  as  well  as  in 
the  early  Christian  literature  from  Barnabas  and  Melito  to 
Cyprian's  Testimonia  especially,  render  it  highly  probable  that 
flariUgia  and  catenae  of  OT  passages  were  in  circulation.  A 
pre-Christian  origin  for  such  excerpts  is  not  impossible;  the 
size  of  the  OT  would  make  it  convenient  for  short  manuals  of 
this  kind  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and 
propaganda.      But  this  need  would  be  intensified  when   the 

*  On  the  midrashic  elements,  f.^.,  in  Stephen's  speech  (Ac  7),  see  hBL 
4791 ;  the  traces  in  Josephus  are  collected  by  Bloch  (Die  QuelUn  des 
Fhmus  Josephus^  1879,  pp.  20-51),  the  Philonic  by  L.  Treitel  in  Monatssehrift 
far  Geschichie  und  fViss,  desjudeniums  (1909),  28  f.,  159  f. 

t  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  elders  (Iren.  v.  33.  3-4)  about  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  in  the  latter  days  transferred  to  Jesus  a  midrashic  prophecy, 
perhaps  from  Apoc.  Bar.  (28')  29",  or  from  a  source  common  to  that  apocalypse 
and  Papias  (a  Hebrew  midrash  on  the  Blessing  of  Isaac,  J.  R.  Harris,  AJT.^ 
1900,  499 ;  cp*  Hennicke's  UNA.  ii.  21). 
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controversy  between  Jews  and  Christians  turned  largely  on  the 
OT  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  true  messtah.  Following  the 
contemporary  habit,  the  early  Christian  propaganda  would 
produce,  or  adapt  for  its  own  purpose,  short  collections  of  extracts, 
messianic  and  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  those  who  had  to  argue 
from  the  OT.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  early  Christian 
composite  quotations,  with  their  sequence  of  texts  {e^.  Is  8^^ 
and  28^*  in  Ro  q**"**  and  i  P  2*-'),  their  special  textual  forms 
{e,g,  I  Co  2*),  their  editorial  comments,  and  their  occasional 
errors  in  the  attribution  of  authorship  {e,g,  Mk  i^*',  Mt  27^^^), 
converge  on  the  conclusion  that  such  manuals  were  in  use  even 
during  the  first  century.  The  evidence  of  Barnabas,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  Qement  of  Alexandria  throws  light  back  upon  their 
predecessors  in  this  respect  It  is  possible  that  early  Christian 
writers  occasionally  used  not  only  Greek  tesHmonia  of  this  kind, 
but  their  Aramaic  originals.  Thus  if,  as  is  most  likely,  the 
combination  of  citations  in  Mk  i^  is  derived  from  a  book  of 
iestimonia^  that  book  was  compiled  upon  rabbinic  principles,  and 
probably  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  Rabbinic  combinations 
of  texts  were  made  from  a  sense  of  similarity  in  words  as  well  as 
in  ideas,  and  it  is  only  in  the  original  of  the  Malachi  and  Isaiah 
passages  that  the  due  to  their  association  here  is  seen,  viz. 
the  unique  phrase  *pi  n^fi  (cp.  Abrahams  in  Cambridge  Biblical 
JSssaySf  igog^  179).  In  any  case  the  deliberate  and  composite 
character  of  a  number  of  early  Christian  quotations  suggests 
that  they  are  secondary,  taken  not  from  the  originals,  but  from 
collections  of  proof-texts  upon  different  subjects  which  were 
arranged  in  order,  ^.^.,  to  illustrate  topics  like  "  the  forerunner," 
*'the  sufferings  of  messiah,"  "the  call  of  the  Gentiles,"  etc  (cp. 
Hamack,  IfD.  i.  175  j  Moffatt,  BJ\rr.  35X1  617 ;  and  the  author 
of  TAe  Lo^a  of  Papias^  1894,  pp.  v-vii). 

The  existence  of  such  testim&nia  explains,  e,g,f  the  OT  citations  in  Matthew 
(Allen,  Stanton:  GffD,  ii.  344 f.)  as  well  as  in  Paul.  The  hypothesb, 
stated  by  Credner  {Beitragt  »ur  Eini,  ii.  3i8f.)  and  Hatch  (Essays  in 
Biblical  Greek,  1889,  303-214),  has  been  raised  to  the  level  of  strong 
probability  by  the  repeated  proofs  led  by  Rendel  Harris  *  (cp.  t^,  ExpJ  iL 

*  Dr.  Harris  even  finds  in  Ac  26"  the  headlines  of  such  testimania, 
awkwardly  incorporated  in  the  text.  On  the  whole  subject,  cp.  Elter  s  essay, 
'de  gnemologiorum  historia/  in  Bytant,  Zeitsehrift^  viL  445  C  The  later  use 
of  such  excerpts  in  theological  discussion  is  traced  by  Theodor  Schermann  in 
DU  Gisckichte  d$r  FUriUgia  xwm  V-  VIIl JaMrkMmUrt  (1904). 
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3Sj--409t  ▼fik  63f. ;  Gnpd  tf  Ptitr^  86;  Cwtemp.  Review,  Aug.  1895),  and 
is  widdy  accepted,  e,g,  by  Westcott  {Hebrews,  476f.)i  VoUmer  (Die  Alttest, 
Ciiaie  beiPauius,  pp.  38  f.),  Clemen  {Faulus,  L  96),  Swete  {Introd,  to  OT in 
Gk,  252),  Jacquier  {INT,  iii.  253-254),  Sanday  and  Headlam  {RomanSy  pp. 
264,  282),  and  Drummond  {Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
p.  365,  "it  is  conceivable  that  there  may  have  grown  up,  whether  in  writing 
or  not,  an  anthology  of  passages  useful  in  controversy,  which  differed  more  or 
less  from  the  correct  Greek  translation  "  of  the  OT). 

(iii.)  The  religious  life  of  a  community  is  always  enriched  by 
the  use  of  sources  wider  than  the  mere  letter  of  their  sacred 
codex.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits  of  the  Jewish 
OT  Canon  at  this  period,  or  to  be  sure  how  far  they  as  well  as 
the  early  Christians*  employed  extra-canonical  writings;  but, 
apart  from  this,  the  primitive  Christian  literature,  including  the 
NT,  shows  ample  traces  of  dependence  on  written  sources  which 
lay  outside  the  OT.  In  some  cases  direct  quotation  can  be 
proved,  though  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  evidence  does 
not  warrant  so  direct  a  filiation. 

(a)  '*  The  influence  of  Enoch  on  the  New  Testament  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  other  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphical  books  taken  together  " 
(Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  4i-49»  where  the  evidence  is  summarised). 
It  is  only  quoted  directly  in  Judas  ^^"  (sEn  i*  5*  27*),  as  by  name  in 
Bam  4*  (cp.  i6«  ^  7^0^= En  89"^*;  cp.  Veil  in  HNA.  ii.  212,  228),  but 
there  are  verbal  echoes,  e.g„  in  Hebrews  (4"=:  En  9",  cp.  ix*),  Mt  ig^'CsEn 
62»)  and 26»*(=En  38*),  Lk  i6»  (=En 63^),  Jn  5"  (  =  En  69"),  Paul  (i  Th  5* 
asEa62*  etc.),  i  P  f*^  (  =  En  io^**-"),t  and  the  Apocalypse  (passim), 
Tlie  poweiful  influence  of  Enoch  upon  the  eschatologiod  traditions  of  pre- 
f>>i^tftn  Judaism  naturally  affected  the  early  Christian  literature  along 
this  line  to  an  extent  which  no  collection  of  parallels  can  fully  bring  out. 
For  the  use  and  prestige  of  the  book  in  the  early  church  during  the  first 
two  centuries,  see  Hamack,  ACL,  i.  852,  ii.  i.  563  f.  The  slighter  Book 
of  ike  Secrets  of  Enoch,  a  later  but  pre-Christian  apocalypse,  also  helped  to 
popularise  conceptions  such  as  that  of  the  seven  heavens  (cp.  Charles  and 
MorfiU's  edition,  pp.  zzzi  f. ),  but  it  is  not  quoted  by  name  in  the  early  Christian 
litetatore.    (b)  Flidces  of  Ecclesiasticus,  read  as  an  edifying  religious  treatise, 

*  On  the  early  Christian  use  and  editing  of  uncanonical  Jewish  literature, 
cp.  E.  Gxafe's  Dcu  Urchristenthum  u,  das  AUe  Testament  (1906),  pp.  39  f., 
and  Bodde's  Der  /Canon  des  AT,  pp.  73  f. 

tDr.  Rendel  Harris  {Exp,*  iv.  194-199)  adds  i  P  i'^  (  =  En  i*  o^c  e^r 
H^  r0r  Tcredv  dceroodjttifr  dXX*  irX  v6ppte  oStroy  iyCt  XaXw),  conjecturing 
UemoeOoro  for  diifKbpovo  in  the  former  passage,  as  well  as  {Ejcp,*  iv. 
346.349)  'B^«4x  after  ^r  tf  jfol  (ENCOKAI  [ENCOX]  TOIC)  in  1  P  3"; 
cp.  Clemen  in  Exp,*ri.  316 f.,  on  *'  The  first  epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Book  of 
Enoch,"  and  Htthn's  die  alttest,  Citate  u,  Reminiscemen  im  NT,  ii.  pp.  125  f., 
991.    For  a  tmfoai  on  Paul  and  the  Gospels,  see  Abbott's  Diat,  3353-3354. 
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lie  hx  and  wide  over  the  surface  of  the  church's  literature  during  the  first 
two  centuries,  from  James  and  Hennas  to  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(cp.  Bleek,  S^,,  1853,  344 f. ;  Werner,  TQ.,  1872,  265 f.).  Not  only  does 
Clemens  Romanus  quote  it  (6oi=Sir  2"),  like  the  Didachi  (4"sSir  4*')  and 
Barnabas  (i9^)»  but  there  are  data  in  the  gospels  which  prove  *'that  both 
Wisdom  and  Sirach  were  known  to  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  or  to  collectors  of 
lejffia  of  Jesus  earlier  than  those  gospels ;  that  Sirach  especially  was  used  by 
the  author  of  the  Magnijicai  [e,g,  i"sSir  48*^  x"=Sir  lo^*],  and  that  our 
Lord  seems  to  have  made  use  of  both  books,  Sirach  more  probably  than 
Wisdom"  (Adeney  in  DCG,  i.  loia ;  see,  further,  J.  H.  A.  Hart's  EceUsi- 
astictts,  like  Gk,  Text  ef  Codex  248,  1909).  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  cases  is  that  of  Mt  11*^,  which  contains  more  than  one 
reminiscence  not  only  of  the  OT,  but  of  Sirach  {e.g,  51 1.10-11. 17.  »  24^'*, 
6*^*,  51**'*',  6*) ;  see  Brandt's  Evang.  Geschuht€  und  der  Ursprtmg  des 
Chrisientkums,  5/6  f.,  with  Lois/s  note  in  Les  £,vangiles  Synopiiques^  l  p. 
913,  and  Hamack's  BNT,  ii.  304  f.  Further  cases  occur  in  4^=Mt  5^, 
4"=Lk  6»,  7"=Mt  6^  ii»=Lk  I2^  i3»-»=Lk  u'"  28»=Mt  6"  m  John 
(d"=Sir  24«»,  i4"=Sir  2"),  and  in  Paul(^.^.  7"*=Ro  i2",8'»=Gal  6»,  13^- 
=2  Co  6",  i4«=Ro  14",  i6»=Ro  ii»  3»-»«=Ro  i2»->«^,  25**=  i  Ti  2»<). 
Ecclesiasticus  was  used  not  only  by  Jewish  writers  like  Philo,  the  authors 
of  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  The  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
as  well  as  in  the  rabbinic  literature  (see  Schechter, /ig^. ,  1891,  682-706),* 
but  by  Christian  writers  in  the  primitive  and  early  church,  alike  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  (cp.  T.  Andre's  Les  apocryphes  de  Vaneien  Testament, 
1903,  pp.  390-297) ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  commented  on  it  as  an  OT 
scripture,  {c)  Next  to  Enoch  and  Sirach,  no  writing  of  the  later  Judaism 
had  such  a  vogue  within  the  early  church  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
which,  even  by  those  who,  like  Origen  and  Augustine,  doubted  its  Solomonic 
authorship,  was  almost  invariably  regarded  as  a  divine  and  prophetic 
scripture  (cp.  SchUrer,  GJV,^  iii.  pp.  381  f.).  It  is  ranked  with  the 
catholic  epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,t  which  also  bears  witness  to 
the  early  (Jerome :  "  nonnulli  scriptorum  ueterum  hunc  esse  Judsei  Philonis 
affirmant")  belief  that  it  was  composed  by  Philo;  the  words  ("o^  amicis 
Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta  ")  are  probably  a  mistranslation  of  inrh 
^IXwrot.  Proo&  of  its  use  and  authority  drift  right  across  the  early  Christian 
literature.  The  earliest  are  in  Paul  (cp.  Bleek,  SK,,  1S33,  pp.  340-344, 
and  E.  Grafe's  essay  on  "  das  VerhUltniss  d.  paulin.  Schriften  cur  Sapientia 
Solomonis,"  in  Tit  A,  pp.  251-286),  whose  ideas  upon  predestination,  the 
nature  of  idolatry,  and  heathenism,  in  Ro  i*^*  and  9^*'*  especially,  reveal  a 
study  of  this  book$  (cp.  Resch,  PauUmsmus^  pp.  608-609;  Sanday  and 
Headlam's  "Romans,"  ICC,  pp.  51  f.,  266  f.).  Echoes  of  it  are  audible 
in  Hebrews  (i«=Sap7«-,  3««'  =  Sap  13«'-,  4»*=Sap  7»«-etc.),  i  Peter  (i*= 
Sap  3"  4'  8*^,  i^=Sap  3*  etc.),  and  James,  while  Clemens  Romanus  twice 
alludes  to  passages  from  it  (3*= Sap  2**,  27'= Sap   11"  12**).     Beyond  a 

*  For  Akiba,  see  Graets's  GnostUismus  und  Judenthum,  pp.  Il9f. 
t  The  conjecture  tU  for  et  is  improbable. 

X  For  another  literary  derivation  of  Ro   i^'^  see  Rendel  Harris,    The 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (1887),  pp.  82-87. 
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phnse  or  two— ^.j".  15*  (r&  r^  fvxiit  drotn^^elt  xP^Of)sLk  12** — there  is 
no  dear  trace  of  Sap  in  the  synoptic  gospete.  But  9^  (6  TMi^ai  rd  wdirn  iw 
X^yy  ^ov)r:Jn  I*  may  be  a  reminiscence,  as  also  S^^ssjn  i>*.  We  may 
compare  also  the  functions  of  the  Spirit  in  16^  {iKiyin  rbw  K^iunf  Ttpl 
^iMoprrlat  koX  wtpl  duauoffilhnit  koL  t«/»1  Kplff€wt)  with  Sap  i*^  {SoKifiafoftdmi  rf 
^  ddra/ut  iXiyxn  rodt  d^poifaf  •  •  .  £71  or  ydp  wwtO/ut  iKtyx'^'^erai  irikdovayfi 
ABudas)^  the  reiteration  of  f^^yx"**  ^  the  doom  of  the  wicked  (Sap  i*  4** 
xS^sJn  3*^),  the  reproof  of  an  uneasy  conscience  by  goodness  (Sap  2*^ 
4y4w€TO  iuuw  tit  tktyxo"  iwroiuv  ^i»m»,  papOt  imw  ^luw  iccU  fiKtrd/ttwot  •  •  . 
nl  dXafuftderai  war4pa  $e6p=Jn  3**  and  7^  also  5"  i^^wp  61  'lovdaibc 
dTocrciWu  oMr,  0rc  .  •  .  waripa  tSicr  IXcyer  rdr  ^c^r),  the  collocation  of 
death  and  the  devil  (Sap  a^sjn  8^),  the  inscrutability  of  heavenly  things 
(Jn  3^^sSap  9^*  rd  M  ^  o^/mvo&  rlt  ^ix^Wcr  ;),  the  claim  of  the  righteous 
to  know  God  (Sap  a**  ^a77AXerai  yvCiffiP  ^eir  9eo0  sjn  8"  7*),  the 
safety  of  the  righteous  in  God's  hand  (Sap  3^==Jn  xo'*^},  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  (Sap  s'sjn  8>>),  the  authority  of  evil  magistrates  {&''^]n  I9^^")> 
love  and  obedience  (Sap  6^  of  wisdom,  dTdmy  Bk  Hjpftiffis  p6futif  a^r^s 
Jn  15^ ^,  14^ si  Jn  5*  affnf  ivrtp  ^  irydwtf  roO  $eoO,  Ua  rdt  tfvroXdt  adroO 
nfpQ§u9)f  knowledge  of  God  equivalent  to  eternal  life  (i5*~Jo  17*),  and 
knowle<^  of  divine  things  as  an  endowment  of  the  Spirit  (9^^^^:  Jn  x6^*'^^). 
Ewaldy  an  excellent  judge  in  matters  of  style,  felt  in  the  nervous  energy  of 
the  author  of  Wisdom,  as  well  as  in  the  depth  of  some  of  his  conceptions,  a 
certain  premonition  of  the  Fourth  gospel,  "like  a  warm  rustle  of  the 
spring,  ere  its  time  is  fully  come."  {d)  The  use  of  Philo  in  Barnabas  (cp. 
Hetniscfa,  Dir  Binftuu  Pkihi  auf  die  alUsU  ckristlichs  Exegtst^  X908,  pp, 
36f.)ia  not  quite  so  dear  as  in  Clemens  Romanus  and  Josephus,*  but  the 
reminiscences  in  Hebrews  (cp.  especially  Siegfried's  Philo  von  Alex,  ais 
AusUger des  AT,  ^iti  Pfleiderer,  C/^rc.  ii.  198 f. ;  von Soden,  ffC.  iii.  5-6 ; 
M^n^goc,  La  Tkieiegie  de  Npttre  aux  Hihreux  (1895),  197  f. :  Rendall, 
Thool^y  ef  Hebrew  Christians,  pp.  58-62,  and  Budid  hi  5Ar.,  1906,  572 f.) 
are  obvious ;  e,g.  the  same  use  of  the  allegorical  method,  the  same  belief  in 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  LXX,  and  the  same  phraseology  about  the 
Logos  t  (though  the  conception  is  naturally  different).  By  a  dsaracteristically 
phjlonic  method  (cp.  Siegfried's  Philo,  pp.  179  f.)  die  writer  finds  a  rdigious 
significuioe  in  the  very  silence  of  the  OT ;  thus  the  absence  of  any  allusion 
to  the  parents  of  Mdchisedek  (7*)  is  as  pregnant  to  him  as  the  similar  lack 
of  any  reference  to  Sarah^s  mother  is  to  the  Alexandrian  thinker  {quis 
rtrum  dw,  hmr.  12;  de  ebrietaie,  14),  and  the  titles  of  Melchizedek  suggest 
tdigMMia  truths  to  him  no  less  than  to  Philo  {leg,  alleg,  iii.  25)  and  to 
Josephos  (Bell.  Jud,  vL  xo,  Ani,  i.  xa  2).  The  quotation  in  13'  occurs 
only,  in  tlUs  form,  in  de  Conf,  Ling,  32 ;  and  there  are  verbal  echoes,  e,g,,  in 
3I  (^de  Somniis,  i.  38,  6  /u^  d^  lUyat  d^icpcdt),  3'  {^de  plant.  x6  ad 
JSnosn),  f  {^ltg»  ^l*g»  iii*  81,  Mam^  ftaprvpoO/uPot  9rt  iorl  TiorBt  #r 
Sk^ ry  oUtf),  5*  {^de  Somniis,  ii.  15, 0  ro^tbr  iUcpipQt  f/taBer),  5*  ( ssde  agrie. 


•  Cp.  Hamack,  ACL.  I  i.  859  f. ;  Windisch,  Die  Frommigkeit  Philos  und 
ikre  Bedeutungfur  das  Christentum  (1909),  pp.  96-135. 

t  On  the  transference  of  the  Philonic  Log^-predicates  to  Christ,  see  Aal's 
Ver  Logos,  \L  pp.  38  f. 
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22,  Mpott  ofriPt  ^ttnipUu  yew6fia^9s),  7*"**  (=/4f.  tfiZijjf.  Hi.  25),  and  10^ 
dpdfuniffit  iLiaapTiQ^  (ssde  plant.  1$,  dt  vit,  Mas.  iii.  10).  The  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  (cp.  Holtzmann  in  ARIV,,  1900,  341  f.,  and 
Leipoldt,  GIC,  i.  pp.  20  f.)  which  received  a  powerful  impetus  from  the 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  presupposed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  letter  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  which  was  not  confined  to  Hebrews;  cp.  t.g.  the 
haggadic  and  genuinely  Philonic  touches  in  the  haggada  of  i  Co  lo'*^^ 
2  Co  3'-",  Gal  4«-»  the  pressing  of  the  singular  in  Gal  3>«- »  (cp.  Ro  4W- w- 
9*)  in  the  Philonic  spirit  of  attaching  significance  to  numbers,  and  a  passage 
like  I  Co  ^'®  (cp.  Philo,  de  vict.  offer,  I,  vb  y^p  inrkp  tup  dX^TwF  6  p6fiK, 
dXX'  inrip  tup  povp  kclL  \iyop  ^dyrwr).  Room  must  be  left,  however,  for 
the  possibility  that  in  Hebrews,  as  even  in  Paul,  this  allegorical  method  of 
treating  the  OT  may  have  been  due  as  much  to  the  well-known  predilections 
of  contemporary  Stoidsm  as  to  Philonism  or  rabbinism.  (e)  The  possibility 
that  Josephus  has  been  used  by  some  NT  writers  is  raised  in  comiection  with 
2  Peter,  the  Fourth  gospel,  and  Luke,  (i.)  In  the  preface  to  the  Antiquities 
(§  4)  he  observes  that  Moses  considered  it  of  primary  importance  OeoC  ^dff-ir 
cararo^eu  (2  P  I*)  in  order  to  promote  the  virtue  of  his  readers  (e(t  Aptrip 
\6yop,  cp.  2  P  i').  While  other  legislators  followed  myths  (roct  /tdtfoci 
i^aKokQi/B-fyraprtMssZ  P  I**  od  /aI^oci  H^aKoKovO^arrts),  Moses  held  that  God 
possessed  perfect  virtue  (r^r  dpcr^r  ix^^^  T6r  Bnhip  s=  2  P  i*),  so  that  the 
Pentateuch  contains  nothing  vpht  t^p  luyoKeifn^a  roO  $€oO  dpdpfio9T9P 
(s2  P  i^^).  Similarly  in  the  last  address  of  Moses  (iv.  8.  2),  besides 
isolated  expressions  and  phrases  like  roiddc  (=2  P  i^  roi&adt),  /u^^r 
(=2  P  I**),  Pofdfuop  TUP  vap6pTUP  (=2  P  l"),  ttat^la  (=2  P  !•  3"), 
irara^poFciv  (s  2  P  2'^),  and  kolpupoL  (s  2  P  i*),  Moses  declares  itl  put  roG 
i^p  dw€\$tip{s  2  P  l^*)  .  .  ,  06  pJ\\u{=  2  P  l^*)pon$^  iffup  gaea$M  .  .  . 
dlKOiOP  IrPiffd/iiiP  (=2  P  i^'  SIkouop  di  iiyov/uu),  warns  them  against  the 
abuse  of  iktuBtpla  (2  P  2*'),  and  uses  (^o9os  and  drd/inya-it  and  fitfiata 
dose  together  (cp.  2  P  i^^i**!*).  Compare  further  cddXwrot  with  SKuatp 
(2  P  2"),  Bel/.  Jud.  vii.  8.  7  with  2  P  l*-*,  u.  9.  I  with  Xi^tfi/r  Xa/9(6r  (2  P  i»), 
iii.  9.  3  (roXjttiTral  mX  BapdTov  tcaTa^poPoOPTet  s  2  P  2^*),  Antiq,  iv.  6.  7-8 
with  2  P  2*  2*,  and  xi.  6.  12  (oTi  coXtdt  voci^ere  pA\  itpnaixaiprtt)  with  2  P  i^^ 
[fi  iraXws  voietre  vpoa^orrer) ;  while  2  P  3'''  explidtly  alludes  to  the  Jewish 
legend  (cp.  Antiq.  i.  2.  2  ;  Bousset  in  ZNW.^  1902,  45)  that  Adam  predicted 
the  twofold  destruction  of  the  world  by  the  dduge  and  by  fire.  Further 
lingubtic  proofs  are  led  by  Krenkel  {Josephus  u.  Lueas^  pp.  348  f.)  and 
Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott  (ExpJ^  iii.  49-63,  Diat.  1 116  f.),  and  rejected  by 
Warfield  {Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  1882,  pp.  45  f.,  1883,  pp.  390  f.), 
Salmon  {INT.  497  f.),  Chase  {DB.  iii.  814),  Zahn  {INT.  ii.  291),  and 
Mayor  {Jude  and  a  Peter,  pp.  cxxvii-cxxx).  Farrar  {Exp.^  iii.  401-423, 
Exp^  viii.  58-69),  who  recognises  a  literary  connexion,  indiaes  to  place  the 
dependence  on  the  side  of  Josephus.  The  occurrence  in  Josephus  of  several 
unusual  words  and  phrases  which  are  characteristic  of  2  Peter  would  not  of 
itself  be  decisive,  as  some  also  occur  in  Philo  and  elsewhere.  Even  the 
common  use  of  midrashic  traditions  does  not  involve  literary  filiation.     But 

*  Of  the  brazen  serpent's  effect  on  the  beholders  (roct  SeaffofiiPMt,  cp. 
Jn  3")- 
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a  nninber  of  the  coincidences  of  language  and  style  occur  not  only  in  the 
compass  of  two  short  paragraphs  of  Josephus,  but  in  a  sequence  and 
connection  which  is  not  dissimilar;  and,  even  after  allowance  is  made  for 
the  widespread  use  of  rhetorical  commonplaces,  these  coincidences  can 
hardly  be  dismissed  as  fortuitous.  Their  weight  tells  in  &vour  of  the 
bjrpoUiesis  that  the  author  of  2  Peter  was  familiar  with  Josephus, — an 
inference  which  is  the  more  plausible  as  in  any  case  the  epistle  belongs  to 
the  second  century,  (ii.)  One  indication  of  the  connection  between  Josephus 
and  the  Fourth  gospel  occurs  in  Jn  4  (cf.  Krenkel,  op,  cii,  347  f.).  Josephus 
{Ant,  ii.  IX.  I,  developing  £z  2^')  describes  Moses  as  arriving  at  a  city, 
KnBtvBtU  M  rtyot  ^piaros  iK  toG  kAtov  koI  rijs  raXaiTtaplas  iipifiJiiy  fie^/ipptas 
000^,  od  w6ppiit  ri^t  vSKtmt,  uses  in  the  immediate  context  the  term  Spi/tfiara 
(Jn  4^),  and  {Ant,  iL  15-3)  employs  the  phrase  inrb  r^t  hdoiroplaf  KtKowtafii' 
9taw  (cp.  Jn  4*  KtKvwwxCn  ix  rijs  6doivoplas),  Cf.,  further,  Jos.  Ant,  ziL  I- to 
and  ziiL  3.  4  with  Jn  4^.  The  curt  tone  of  the  discussion  in  1 1^^  also  answers 
to  the  tradition  pieserved  by  Josephus  {B,  J,  ii.  8.  14),  that  "  the  behaviour  of 
the  Sadducees  to  one  another  is  rather  rude,  and  their  intercourse  with  their 
own  party  is  as  brusque  as  if  they  were  talking  to  strangers"  ;  and  in  Antiq, 
iz.  14.  3  (cf.  Jn  4''),  Josephus  not  only  explains  that  each  of  the  five  nations 
of  2  K  17**"  who  settled  in  Samaria  brought  a  god  of  its  own  (^co^roc  xar* 
Mpm  CScor  99h9  tU  r^r  Za/idpecav  KOfdaarres,  trhrt  9*  ^ar  jcrX.),  but  that  they 
denied  the  right  of  a  Jew  to  expect  any  favour  at  their  hands  (=Jn  4*).  The 
words  of  4*  also  recall  Ant,  zii.  t.  i  (the  Jerusalemites  rb  rap*  aCrots  Upbp 
iiytoif  cImu  Xey6rrwr  .  .  .  rfir  M  Zofiapeirwr  e/t  t6  Fapc^elr  tfpoi  ccXe^orrwr) 
and  ziiL  3.  4  (the  quarrel  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  with  the  Samaritans  of  r6 
^  Tapi^tlp  6p€i  wpoatK&ifow  Up^  oUodo/iridh  ktX.  ).  The  coincidence  between 
10^"^  and  Jos.  B,  /,  i.  21.  10,  where  the  street  of  Antioch  in  Syria  is 
described  as  equipped  Tp6r  rdr  tQp  {trrQv  dvo^irydt  IffOfufycti,  ^rog,  is  of  no 
importance,  though  Kreyenbtihl  (ii.  498  f. )  makes  use  of  it  as  a  local  touch  to 
prove  his  theory  that  the  gospel  was  composed  by  Menander  of  Antioch  ; 
the  same  may  be  said,  e,g,^  of  i^^Ant,  iii.  7.  4  (the  high  priest's  robe 
oAr  4k  dvobf  wtpiriLtiiiArw  .  .  .  ^paot  8*  Ir  MfiriKtt  ir^aafiipoi^  jrrX.). 
(lit)  It  is  in  relation  to  the  Lucan  writings,  however,  tluit  the  problem 
has  been  most  keenly  agiuted  (first  by  J.  B.  Ott,  Spicilegium  seu 
exetr^  €x  Flaoio  JosepKo  ad  NT,  illusirationem,  1741,  and  J.  T.  Krebbs, 
OkservatUnes  in  NT,  e  Flavio  Josepho,  1755).  Apart  from  resemblances  in 
vocabulary  and  style,  which  are  not  of  primary  significance,  one  or  two 
of  the  statements  common  to  both  are  worth  noticing.  Luke,  e,g,  dates 
the  opening  of  John's  mission  (3*'*)  in  a.d.  28  or  29  by  Avcwiov  r^r 
'A/lcXiH}t  TwrpaapxovpTot ;  but  as  Lysanias  had  been  executed  in  36  B.C.,  the 
ahematives  are  to  postulate  the  existence  of  some  younger  Lysanias  (so,  e.g., 
Sdittrer,  N/P,  I  2.  335  f.,  after  Wieseler's  Beitrage  zur  IVurdigung  d. 
Evmngtlien^  1869,  194  f.,  and  S.  Davidson,  INT  i.  214  f.),  or  to  assume  a 
chrooologiad  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  Luke.  In  the  latter  case,  the  error 
may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  territory  of  Lysanias  retained  his 
name  even  after  his  death  (so,  e.g,,  Wellhausen) ;  or  from  Josephus,  who  in 
Ant,  zz.  7.  138,  relates  that  in  a.d.  53,  Agrippa  11.  acquired  among  other 
territories  (including  Trachonitis)  Abil^  Auaoylov  d'  oXmi  iy€y6p«i  rerpapxlt^ 
As  in  A.D.  37  it  had  been  given  to  Agrippa  x.  {Ant.  zviii.  6.  lo),  the  theory 
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is  that  Luke  (whose  language  resembles  Ani,  xvtii.  4.  6)  infened  from 
Josephos  that  it  was  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  when  John  the  Baptist  came 
forward.    Apart  from  some  such  hypothesis,  it  is  difiicult  to  account  for  the 
mention  of  Lysanias  and  Abilene  at  all  in  this  connection.    The  passage  in 
Josephus,  00  the  other  hand,  explains  its  collocation  with  Tiachonitis  and 
also  the  anachronism  about  Lysanias.    So  Keim,  ii.  384  f.,  Krenkel  {Josephus 
u.  Lttcai,  1894, 95-98),  Schmiedel  {£Bt\  2840-2844),  fiurkitt  {Gospel  HiUary 
amd  its  Transmission,  pp.  109  f.),  and  Holtzmann  {HC,  i.  p.  325  :    "der 
3.  Evglst  sich  einigermaassen  im  Josephus  umgesehen  habe,  ohne  aber  im 
Stande  gewesen  au  sein,  aus  den  sahllosen  Notizen  der  weitlKufigen  Schriften 
desselben  ein  klares  Bild  von  der  politischen  Lage  Palilstinas  znr  Zeit  Jesu 
zu  gewinnen  **).    There  may  have  been  another  Lysanias,  but  his  existence  is 
at  best  conjectural,  and  Josephus  certainly  knew  nothing  of  him.    In  Ac  5'''' 
again,  Luke  makes  Gamaliel  speak  thus  to  the  council :  m  dtq^s  gone  by 
(vp6  rvirvif  tQw  iifupiay)  di^iarri  OcvMr  \4ytn^  elrai  nwa  ^atrr6r  •  •  •  ^  &9i^piB^ 
jcoi  vdrrf  f  ^01  irelBorro  air^  iitMBniauw  .  .  .  /icr&  roDror  Moni'Io&dat  i 
roXiXcuot  iw  rait  iifUpcus  r^  dTcypcL^^  koX  dviorifaew  Xa^  bwiffv  airoQ, 
The  parallel  passages  in  Josephus  {Afii,  xz.  5.  i :  When  Fadus  was  procurator 
of  Judsea,  a  charlatan  named  Oeudai  velvet  rdr  vXecoror  ^Xor  .  •  .  rpo^i^nit 
ydp  AffTcr  eZroi.    Fadus,  however,  dispatched  a  squadron  of  cavalry  IjTit 
.  .  .  voXXoth  .  •  •  dwMikof ;  and  Ant,  xx.  5.  2,  wp^  rovroet  M  ml  ol  WAuSct 
*Iov8&  ToO  TaXtKalov  dr^^iftf-ar  roO  r^  XoAf  dvd  'Pw/ioiwv  dwooHjrarroif 
Kvpiwlov  T^t  'lovdcUat  rt/tifrciiorrot)  leave  little  reasonable  doubt  that  both 
stories  relate  to  the  same  Theudas,  and,  unless  recourse  is  had  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  conjecturing  that  the  name  in  Josephus  (Blass)  or  in 
Acts  (B.  Weiss)  is  a  later  interpolation,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Luke's 
acquaintance  with  the  passage  in  Josephus  led  him  to  mention  Theudas  and 
Judas  loosely  in  an  order  which  is  not  only  inverted  but  out  of  keeping  with 
the  situation,  since  the  revolt  of  Theudas  did  not  take  place  till  about  at  least 
ten  years  after  Gamaliel  is  supposed  to  have  qpoken.    The  order  in  Josephus 
is  natural ;  Luke's  is  an  inaccurate  reflection  of  it,*  as  even  the  phraseology 
suggests,  for  the  coincidences  are  too  remarkable  to  be  accidental  in  this  case. 
"  Non  &cile  adducimur  ut  casui  tribuamus  Theudse  Judseque  apud  utrumque 
scriptorem  junctam  comniemorationem  "  (Blass).     Why  Luke  remembered  the 
order  and  some  of  the  phrases  and  yet  attributed  to  Judas  the  fate  of  his  sons, 
we  can  no  longer  explain ;  but  this  difficulty  does  not  invalidate  the  hypothesis. 
A  third  Lucan  instance  has  been  found  in  Ac  ii^^'s^n/.  xx.  5.  a. 


JOSBPHUS. 

M  To6rois  8i  jcal  t^  /iiycw  \t/i^  ica- 
rd  riiw  'lovda/ev  ovwi^n  ytPioOai,  koS* 
dr  col  ii  paoDiunra  'BX/ri^  voXX^ 
Xp^l»^fv»  ihwrioa/iipfi  vtrov  i.wh  rwi '  Ai- 
y&wTOV  Bt4w€tfiM  Toir  dvopovfA/hoit. 


LUKB. 

fUKkety  ifftoOai  i^  0Xiyr  r^v  oIkov- 
fUtniPf  IJTu  iyhtTQ  irl  KXai;^v  rfir 
tk  iiaBi^Qnf  KoBCn  edr«^«ro  rit  ktK, 


*  So  Krenkel  (op,  eit.  pp.  162-174),  Schmiedel  {EBt,  5049-505S),  and 
Burkitt  {Gospel  History  and  its  Jransmission^  I09f.),  besides  Wendt  and 
H.  J.  Holumann  in  their  editions  of  Acts  (cp.  Somtag,  S/C.,  1837, 622-652). 
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The  verbal  resemblances  here,  however,  are  not  significant.  Descriptions  of 
fiunine  relief,  as  of  revolt,  must  employ  similar  language.  But  if  the  former 
case  of  dependence  be  granted,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  Luke  also  preserves  in 
this  stoiy  another  reminiscence  of  his  younger  contemporary.  Other  paralleb 
oocnr,  #.^.,  in  the  account  of  the  disappearance  of  Moses  in  a  cloud  (jlni,  iv. 
8.  38) = Ac  I**-,  the  prologue  Lk  i^-^=  Afncn.  i.  10,  Lk  2^«=  Vita  2,  Lk  i^^ 
Si  B.J.  vii.  5  (Titus  bemoaning  the  iaXt  of  Jerusalem),  Ac  iffi'^^siAnt.  xi.  8 
(Alexander's  vision),  Ac  xP^^B.  J,  ii.  16  (Agrippa's  speech  to  the  Jews). 
The  whole  question  u  argued,  in  favour  of  Luke's  dependence,  by  Keim 
{Atis  d€M  Urchrtstenium,  1878,  i.  1-21),  Krenkel,  HolUmann  (Zff^T*.,  1873, 
85 1»  1877,  535  f.,  1880,  121  f.),  JUngst  {Quellen  d,  ApgeschUhU^  201  f.), 
Schmiedel  (as  above),  Qemen  (SK.y  1895,  335  f.,  also  DU  Apostelgesckichte, 
1905,  pp.  15-21),  and  Burkitt ;  see,  fiirther,  Cassel  in  Forinighify  Review 
(1877),  485-509,  and  SR.  605  f.  The  opposite  position  is  held  by  SchUrer 
\ZWT.,  1876,  574^.),  Gloel  {Du  jUngiU  KrUik  d.  GalaUrbrirfes,  64f.), 
Belser(71S.,  1895, 634 f.,  1896,  t-78),Blass (.S:Ar.,  1896, 459 f.),  Ramsay (ffor 
Ckrisi  bam  at  BethUhemt  1898,  pp.  252f.),  J.  A.  Cross  {£T.  ad.  538- 
540),  Zahn  {INT.  §  61),  Jacquier  {INT.  iu.  101-108),  and  Stanton  {GffD.  iL 
263  f.).  The  last-named  inclines  to  admit  the  case  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Jnaisk  War  (273-274).  (/)  That  a  pre-Christian  Apocalypse  of  Elijah 
(cp.  Sdiiirer's  GJV.*  iiL  267  f. ;  Hamack,  ACL.  i.  853  f. ;  Ropes,  SpriUhsJesu 
pp.  I9£)  was  quoted  in  i  Co  2*  and  Eph  5'^  has  been  known  since  Origen's 
(m  Maith.  27*,  "  In  nullo  regular!  libro  hoc  positum  inuenitur,  nisi  in  Secretis 
Eliae  prophetse ")  allusion  to  the  former  passage  (cp.  Jerome  on  Is  64^  and 
Epp.  57*)  and  the  remark  of  Epiphanius  [fuur*  42,  p.  478),  whBw  rt}  ^.woarSKif 
rft*  d«d  KoX  \irf9C  dXXd  6.w6  Hft  TaXotftt  d^Xor  diatfi)in|ff;  roCro  ^k  i/i^penu 
wtLpiL  ri  'HXi^)  on  the  latter,  for  in  i  Co  2*  PauI  is  not  loosely  citing  Is  64^ 
(65>*)  {cL  Vollmer's  Airiest.  CUaU  M  Pau/us,  44-4^,  and  ATTA.  42-44),  and  it 
is  impossible  (cf.  ACL.  iL  I.  571-572)  to  suppose  with  Zahn  {GX,  ii.  801  f.) 
that  the  patristic  references  are  to  a  second  century  writii^  which  was 
frbricated  in  order  to  clear  up  the  ambiguous  Pauline  quotations.  It  is  this 
upocalypsitf  and  not  i  Co  2*,  which  is  further  quoted  in  Asc.  /so,  1 1**,  Clem. 
Rom.  34*  and  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  x.  94.  A  ixesh  fragment  has  been 
discoveied  •recently  by  de  Bruyne  (Remu  BHUdicHtu^  1908,  pp.  149  f.) 
embedded  in  an  apocryj^l  epistle  of  Titus  (eighth  cent.  MS).  The 
fragment  begins  as  follows:  "Deniqne  testator  propheta  Helias  uidisse. 
Ostendit,  inquit,  mihi  angelus  domini  conuallem  altam  quse  uocatur  gehenna, 
ardensque  sulphore  et  bitumine ;  et  in  illo  loco  sunt  multae  animse  peccatorum 
et  taliter  ibi  cruciantur  diuersis  tormentis"  (whereupon  follows  a  Dantesque 
description  of  the  future  punishments  assigned  to  various  classes  of  sinners, 
on  the  general  lines  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter).  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  Paul  (in  x  Co  2')  regarded  this  apocalypse  as  7pa^,  or 
simply  quoted  its  language  as  that  of  a  current  religious  writing,  or  cited  it  as 
canonical  by  an  error  of  memoiy.  The  occurrence  of  a  cognate  citation  in 
the  Latin  (and  Slavonic)  versions  of  Asc.  Isa.  it**  explains  Jerome's 
statement  that  the  '*  testimonium"  of  i  Co  2*  was  contained  in  the  Asansio 
Isaia  as  well  as  in  the  Apocalypsis  Eiia,  {g)  Eph  $^*  has  been  variously 
referred  to  an  apocryphon  of  Jeremiah  (Euthalius),  to  an  apocryphal  book 
dted  inadvertently  as  yfo4^  (Meyer),  to  a  paraphrase  of  Is  60^*  ^''*  or  to  a 
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Christian  hymn.  The  last  hypothesis  (suggested  by  Theodoret,  and  advocated , 
e,g,^  by  Bleek  and  Storr)  is  plausible,  on  the  score  of  the  rhythmical  struc- 
ture of  the  lines.  Bat  h  X/hot^  (=the  messiah)  would  not  be  improbable 
in  a  Jewish  writing,  and,  even  if  it  were,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the 
writer  of  Ephesians  substituted  it  for  the  6  $t6t  of  the  original  (Hamack). 
(A)  Hermas  ( Fis,  ii.  3.  4)  quotes  the  book  of  Eldad  and  Modad  (^771)1  KAptot 
Tocf  inorpe^/AiwoiSt  Cn  yiyparrai  iv  rf  'EXS&d  koI  Ma^ddr,  roii  wpo^ftp-t^ 
CQfftw  49  r$  ip^M^P  Tip  Xo^),  and  the  Tpo^rfriicbs  \6y9t  died  in  2  Clem.  1 1*^ 
(Clem.  Rom.  23'}  is  probably  from  the  same  source  (so,  e.^.,  Lightfoot,  Spitta, 
Holtzmann),  perhaps  also  the  ypa^  reproduced  in  Jas  4^  To  these  have 
been  added,  though  on  precarious  grounds,  the  citations  in  Clem.  Rom.  46' 
(y^parreu  ydp'  Ko\Kaff$t  rots  d^^t,  Bri  ol  KoKXiifitPOi  airtXs  i.yioffO'^WTai) 
and  17'  {xal  v6Xiw  [Moses]  X^(,  '^y^  M  el/u  drfds  Ar6  ici^par,  cp.  Jas  4'^), 
the  latter  of  which  Hilgenfeld  prefers  to  assign  to  the  lost  conclusion  of  the 
Assumptio  Mosis,  It  was  a  book  of  400  arlxoi,  which  Nicephorus  ranked 
with  Enoch,  etc.,  amoi^  the  dv^icpu^a  of  the  OT.  According  to  rabbinic 
tradition  (reproduced  in  the  Palestinian  Targums),  Eldad  and  Modad 
(Nu  1 1**'*)  were  humble  men  who  received  a  greater  measure  of  grace 
directly  from  God  than  the  seventy  elders;  their  prophetic  gift  was  more 
lastii^  and  £ur-reaching  (it  foresaw  the  attack  of  Gog  and  Magog),  and, 
unlike  the  seventy,  they  reached  the  promised  land.  If  this  tradition  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  the  midrashic  prophecy  in  question,  the  contents  of  the 
latter  may  be  taken  to  tally  with  the  above  citations  in  the  early  Christian 
literature,  as  Spitta  argues  {C/rc,  ii.  121-123  ;  see,  further,  Weinel,  HNA.  i. 
208  f.,  229,  and  M.  R.  James,  TS,  ii.  3.  174  f.).  (f)  The  earliest  quotation 
from  Tobit  is  in  2  Qem.  16^  where  12*''  is  reproduced,  though  even  closer 
citations  occur  in  Polykarp,  ad  Phil,  lo*  (=To  4^®  12*)  and  Did  I*  =To 
4^).  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  quote  it  more  than  once  by  name 
as  ypa^.  Its  presence  in  the  Greek  Bible  helped  to  popularise  it,  together 
with  other  writings  of  this  class,  such  as  Judith  (first  referred  to  in  early 
Christian  literature  by  Qem.  Rom.  55),  among  the  early  Christians,  Catholic 
and  Gnostic  alike,  though  the  Palestinian  Jews  appear  to  have  excluded  it 
from  their  Canon  in  the  second  century  (Origen,  ad  Afrie,  13 :  *B/9pa?<K  rtp 
Titapig,  ot  xpcS^flu  0^^  ri  *loviifi'  o6di  yd/)  ^oiwiv  ojM.  ip  6.voKp6^s  ippdurrl), 
(/')  2  Maccabees  was  evidently  in  the  library  of  the  author  of  Hebrews,  as 
is  plain  from  a  passage  like  He  11*^- ;  cp.  e.g,  "==2  Mac  8**,  "  (dXXoc 
M  hvparoAvByiawf  irrX.)=6*»'"  (/ri  rh  Hfivowow)  and  6*  7*-",  ••=7>'» 
••=:5«  6^1  10^,  also  io»=2  Mac  6«  I2's«2  Mac  6",  I3'=2  Mac  ib» 
etc.  It  was  also  known  to  Hermas  ( Vis.  i.  3.  4,  Afand,  xii.  4.  2).  (k)  The 
Assumptio  Mosis  has  not  only  preserved  the  legend  mentioned  in  Jude  *, 
but  supplied  some  of  the  phrases  in  v.^*  of  that  epistle  (cp.  5'  erunt  illis 
temporibus  mirantes  personae,  7'  quserulosi,  7'  et  manus  eorum  et  mentes  im- 
munda  tractantes  et  os  eorum  loquetur  ingentia) ;  for  other  coincidences, 
cp.  t.g,  17=2  Co  II ^^  (/)  The  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  date  and  origin 
of  the  Ata^Kii  *I(£^  renders  any  inferences  from  its  use  in  or  of  the  NT 
problematical.  The  probabilities,  however,  £avour  a  pre-Christian  period  for 
its  composition  (so,  e.g,t  Kohler  in  Semitic  Studies  in  honour  of  Kohut^  l897» 
264-338,  and  Spitta,  Ure,  iii.  2.  141-206),  with  echoes  in  the  epistle  of 
James,  $,g.  i"«Test.  Job  4,  i»-"=iTest.  Job  32-33,  41,  i"«Test.  Job  33, 
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4  Mfa  aih-dO  ip  rtf  aUtvl  iaruf  rciO  dvapoKkducrov),  5*  s  Test.  Job  43,  5*s 
TesL  Job  12  {^pydrtff  ct  AifOpwwos  rpo^docfir  koX  droft^wr  vou  r6r  luffdlaf 
Meyiaiw  iXM 'koiPtiM*  koX  o^k  ivw  fuaBhr  futrBuroO  dvofuttnu),  5*^= Test  Job 
I  and  26  (also  4),  and  5^= Test.  Job  16,  14  (coi  f^oXXor  a^roit  crX.).  The 
evidence  for  the  use  of  this  midrash  elsewhere  in  the  NT  b  slight.  The  most 
striking  coincidences  perhaps  are  Lk  2' s  Test.  Job  40,  Apoc  2*^  {yb^ov  wtffr^ 
dxpc  Ba^drou,  gal  dcfa'w  iroi  r^  oH^opow  r^r  ^w9r)sTest.  Job  4-5  (where,  to 
the  angel's  promise  of  a  ^ri^opot  for  his  endurance,  Job  replies :  &XP*^  Bopdrov 
irofuipu  Kol  od  fiii  d^awoSfffu),  Apoc  7*"*= Test.  Job  5  (Job  sealed  by  the  angel 
before  the  devil  attacks  him),  the  occurrence  of  dcwXi^wt  as  final  (Ac  28^ s 
Test.  Job  45),  of  rd  fidBif  rw  Kvplov  in  Test  Job  37,  and  of  rd  iwovpdpM  in  Test. 
Job  36,  38  (s  Eph  I*  etc.).  Test.  Job  27  (Satan  says,  tfi*  ii  tl/d  «'reOfta)= 
Eph  6",  Test.  Job  48  {xal  dp4\ap€P  dXXiyr  xapdlaWf  foiKiri  rd  r^  7^5  ^porciy)  = 
Col  3^  Test  Job  37  (where  Job  confesses  his  hope  is  not  in  riches  but 
irl  nf  Bt^Tif  ^ciiyrc)3s  I  Ti  6'^ ;  the  analogy  between  the  synoptic  temptation- 
narratives  (and  the  visit  of  the  magi)  and  the  older  midrash  is  naturally  close 
at  several  points,  and  there  are  occasional  verbal  identities  which  are  more 
than  fortuitous  {e^.  Jn  3"sTest  Job  38,  Jn  13*'= Test.  Job  7,  8  TotMtt 
irofiftf-or,  cp.  context).  (01)  The  post-exilic  book  from  which  the  quotation  in 
Lk  11^*^  (ml  If  Zo^a  roD  BeoO  tXww  ktK.)  is  taken  (cp.  7",  Sap  7^  etc.) 
has  not  survived.  That  the  words  are  originally  a  citation,  and  not  meant 
(so  recently  Grill,  Unteriuchungtn  iiberd.  Entstehungd,  vierien  £van^/iums, 
179  f.)  to  represent  Jesus  speaking  of  himself  as  the  Wisdom  of  God,  is  fitirly 
plain  from  v.*^^  where  ycU,  Xfy»  ^fup,  iK^ifrrfBijami  «rX.  take  up  the  foregoing 
H^i/niBi.  Luke,  in  putting  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  has  altered  the 
onginal  ao^odt  koL  ypafifULrtU  (Mt  23**)  into  dvooT^Xovt,  but  the  background 
of  a  Wisdom-cycle  (Bacon,  DCG»  ii.  827  f.)  is  still  visible,  and  the  quotation 
probably  came  from  some  Jewish  writing  of  the  Wisdom-group  which  is  no 
kmger  extant  (so,  e.g,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Paulus,  Weizsilcker,  Pfleiderer,  Scholten, 
J.  Weiss).  («)  The  ypa^  quoted  in  Jn  7''(d  Tiffrt^uw  tit  ifU,  KoBin  elver  ^ 
Tpo^,  rora/aoi  im  rijn  xoiXiar  odrod  ^cdvou^ir  vdaror  ^drrot)  cannot  be  explained 
satisfiictorily  from  any  of  the  OT  parallels  or  rabbinic  traditions,  and  probably 
was  derived  from  an  apocryphal  source  no  longer  extant  (so,  e.g.^  Whiston, 
Semler,  Weizsiicker,  Ewald).  A.  J.  Edmunds  {Buddhist  Texts  quoted  as 
Scripture  by  tht  Gospel  of  John^  19061  PP«  9  ^0  finds  the  original  in  the 
Buddhist  Pa^isambhidS,  i.  53  ("What  is  the  Tathdgato's  knowledge  of  the 
twin  miracle  ?  In  this  case,  the  Tathagato  works  a  twin  miracle  unrivalled 
by  disciples ;  from  his  upper  body  proceeds  a  flame  of  fire,  and  from  his 
lower  body  proceeds  a  torrent  of  water "),  but  the  citation  is  drawn  in  all 
likelihood  from  the  same  Wisdom-literature  as  that  employed  in  Lk  ii*'- 
(cp.  Bacon,  DCG,  iL  829).  {p)  The  origin  of  the  allusion  in  Mt  2"  (^rwr 
v\iifno9i  ^^  Infikw  did  rwr  wpo^/ifrQp  &n  Na^capaiot  xXriBiljarrai)  has  not  yet 
been  identified  in  any  pre-Christian  writing,  canonical  or  uncanonical 
(Resch).  The  use  of  the  plural  (wpo^vfrQw)  might  suggest*  a  loose  summary 
of  OT  prophecies  (so,  recently,  Clemen,  Religumsgeschuhtiuhi  Erkldrung 
des  NT^  23&-239),  though  the  use  of  dri  in  26^  is  hardly  a  parallel.     In  this 

*  So  Jerome  (ostendit  se  non  oerba  de  scripturis  sumpsisie  sed  sensum)  as 
at36»<. 
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case  Ifafwpafbf  is  substituted  for  Na^pi|r^by<a  kind  of  pious  paranomasta 
in  order  to  suggest  the  messianic  term  (ny^,  *1^)q)  of  Is  iiS  and  the  parano- 
masia  was  probably  mediated  by  the  Aramaic  equivalent  (irj^x})  for  "branch " 
or  "shoot"  (cp.  Box,  DCG,  iL  235-236,  and  Jeremias,  Babyhnisches im  NT^ 
1905,  pp.  46^47).  The  alternative  is  to  refer  the  citation  to  the  prophecy  of 
Samson's  birth  in  Jg  13'  (No^  \j^fpAffyx9w  Na^poibr,  A]  tfcoO  l<rra<  i4 
TtuMpim  jcrX.,  cp.  Mt  i'').  {p)  Hal^,  arguing  (in  RS.^  1902,  pp.  13-60) 
that  the  correct  place  of  the  Temptation  is  after  Mk  8**  ( =  Mt  16"),  finds  that 
many  of  the  traits  in  the  synoptic  narrative  are  modelled  upon  the  midrash  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  ;  but  the  proo6  are  not  convincing.  Even  though 
Tyre  and  Sidon  in  that  midrash  are  the  refuge  of  prophets  (pp.  44  f. ),  this  would 
not  prove  that  Mk  7*^*  was  filiated  to  it.  {q)  The  A^ikar-cycle  of  stories  and 
traditions,*  however,  has  left  traces  in  the  NT,t  e,g,  in  the  parable  of  the 
fruitless  fig-tree  (Lk  13'''),  which  contains  echoes  of  the  passage  in  Af^ikar : 
"  My  son,  said  Ahikar^  be  not  like  the  tree  which  grew  near  the  water  and  bore 
no  fruits,  and  when  its  owner  would  have  cut  it  down,  said.  Plant  me  in  another 
spot,  and  then,  if  I  bear  no  fruit,  cut  me  down.  But  the  owner  said,  Thou  art 
dose  to  the  water  and  yet'  bearest  no  firuit ;  how  then  wilt  thou  bear  if  thou 
art  set  elsewhere?"  Similarly  the  parable  of  the  wicked  servant  (Mt  24^*^) 
is  modelled  in  part  on  the  legend  of  the  wicked  Nadan,  who,  after  gathering 
his  disreputable  associates,  begins  to  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  to  maltreat 
the  men  and  maidservants,  till  suddenly  his  uncle  A^i^r  reappears — where- 
upon Nadan,  detected  and  rebuked,  "  swelled  up  immediately  and  became 
like  a  Uown-out  bladder.  And  his  limbs  swelled,  and  his  legs  and  his  feet 
and  his  side,  and  he  was  torn,  and  his  belly  burst  asunder,  and  his  entrails 
were  scattered,  and  he  perished  and  died.  And  his  latter  end  was.  destniction, 
and  he  went  to  hell«"t  The  very  punishment  of  flogging  (Lk  12^)  is  the 
same,  for  Nadan  is  bound  and  then  given  a  thousand  lashes  on  the  shoulder 
and  a  thousand  more  on  the  loins ;  but  the  parable  (like  some  later  versions  of 
the  tradition)  modifies  the  legend  by  substituting  ^ixvroiutif  for  the  con- 
ventional, ghastly  ending.  "As  the  story  was  clearly  popular,  and  is  also 
pre-Christian,  it  would  be  no  very  strange  thing  if  the  Parable  had  borrowed  a 
trait  or  two  from  it"  (M.  R.  James,  Apocrypha  Anecdota^  ii.,  1897,  p.  158  ; 
J.  Rendel  Harris  in  Th€  Story  of  AJ^ihar,  pp.  x  f.).  Such  data  toul  to  show 
that  some  of  the  sayings  and  stories  in  the  evangelic  tradition  were  not 
simply  setiological  in  origin  or  based  on  OT  prophecy,  but  derived  part  of 
their  matter  as  well  as  of  their  form  occasionally  from  earlier  folk-lore  no 
less  than  from  midrashic  models,  outside  the  letter  of  the  OT.     Behind  the 

*  On  their  early  origin,  prior  to  Tobit,  cp.  R.  Smend's  Alter  u,  Herkunft 
des  Achikar- Romans  (in  Beihefte  zur  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  alt,  IViss,  xiit.  1908). 

t  Cp,  Hal^vy  in  RS.  (1900)  pp.  61  f.,  (1901)  pp.  255  f.  His  arguments  in 
favour  of  parallel  reasoning  in  the  case  of  Jesus  and  his  adversaries  and 
Afiikar  and  his  enemies  are  not  cogent,  but  the  A^ikar-tale  may  certainly  be 
allowed  to  form  "  one  of  those  interesting  Jewish  products  of  the  Greek 
period  which  facilitated  the  transformation  of  the  Hebrew  Haggada  in  bo& 
of  its  main  growths,  rabbinic  and  Christian." 

$Or,  as  To  14^^  (B)  has  it,  "went  down  to  darkness^'  (cp.  Mt 
22"  25*). 
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'I7  Giristian  accounts  of  the  death  of  Judas,*  who  was,  like  Nadan,  char- 
by  black  ingratitude  and  treachery  (cp.  Jn  13^"),  the  Abikar-tradition 
may  be  also  conjectured  to  stand,  especially  when  the  manner  of  Nadan's 
death  (see  p.  34)  is  compared  with  Ac  i'*  and  with  the  tale  of  Papias 
about  Judas's  body  swelling  up.  "  We  need  not  be  surprised  if  Af^ikar  should 
fbmish  the  key  to  the  genesis  of  the  Judas  legends"  (Harris,  op.  cit,  p.  lzv),t 
particularly  if,  as  in  the  Armenian,  wpvfff$€lt  be  substituted  for  the  awkward 
trfnp^  Tcy^^Mvot  in  Ac  i'*.  Folk-lore  of  this  kind,  however,  is  not  the  only 
clue  to  the  Judas  stories.  Thus,  after  describing  a  scoflfer  at  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  Fbilo  adds  that  he  presently  committed  suicide  {dt  mut,  nomin,  8, 
iw*  irfx^^  K^^t  ^'  ^  luapht  koX  dvaKdOaprot  fitfii  imBap^  Bopdrtp  reXevn^jy) 
by  hanging,  a  death  appropriate  to  a  polluted  person,  (r)  One  or  two  minor 
and  casual  citations  from  ancient  litemture  may  be  noted  in  conclusion,  t 
The  X^Tot  quoted  in  Jn  4^  (dXXot  iffrlw  6  <rvelpwr  gal  SXKot  6  Btpl^ui^)  is  a 
kxise  citation  of  the  common  proverb,  which  occurs  also  in  Pseudo- Diogenes, 
iL  62  (cp.  Wendland  in  Neu£  Jahrb.f,  d.  Mass,  AU,,  1902,  p.  6  n.).  The 
TopotfUa  dted  in  2  P  2"  is  either  from  the  AbiV&r-cycle  (cp.  Hal^  in  IIS., 
1900,  p.  66)  or  from  Herakleitus  (cp.  Wendland,  SBBA,,  1898,  788-796); 
the  sow-proverb  is  quoted  also  by  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept,  z.  92.  4,  etc.,  who  is 
closer  to  the  original  form  (vet  ffiwmi  fiopfiSptfi  fiaXKow  1j  KtMap^  vdan).  The 
nrcastic  description  of  the  Cretans  in  Tit  i**  (K^ct  del  ^evrroi,  coird  B^ipUiy 
yoffripts  dpyal)  is  a  hexameter  apparently  drawn  from  the  v€pl  xpn^fuap  of  the 
local  philosopher,  Epimenides  (cp.  Diels  in  SBB A.,  1891,  387-403,  and  J.  R. 
Harris  in  £xpJ^  ii.  305-3 17),  who  attacked  the  Cretan  claim  that  2^us  lay  buried 
in  Crete.  Callimachus  quotes  the  first  three  words.  The  femous  apologue  of 
Hen.  Agrippa  was  probably  in  Paul's  mind  when  he  wrote  i  Co  12^*''',  and 
the  iambic  trimeter  in  i  Co  i^^^tlpowiw  IjBii  xfi^^*  6tu\lai  xaKol)  originally 
lay  either  in  Euripides  or  Menander ;  but  the  hexameter  in  Ja  1''  (srcUra  d6ait 
dkyo^  Kol  W09  dttpfiifta  rAetor),  where  iyaSi/j  and  rAcior  are  unconvincingly 
taken  by  Fischer  {Phiiologus,  1891,  377-379)  as  predicates  {sc,  irrlw)^  is  of 
mknown  origin.  On  the  other  band,  the  line  of  poetiy  put  into  Paul's 
month  at  Athens,  in  Ac  17"  (1^  KaX  riyet  rvw  ita$*  i/aat  TottrrQp  €lp^Ktitffuf' 
roG  yiLp  xtU  y4w9t  4v/i(p),  u  probably  from  his  fellow-countryman  Aratus 
(cp.  Hoole,  TTke  Classical  Element  in  the  NT,  pp.  82-84,  and  Blass'  note), 
if  not  from  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes. 

^  The  connection  of  the  Judas  stories  with  the- Abikar  tradition  is  decidedly 
closer  than  the  filiation  which  Hal^vy  prefers  (^5.,  1902,  46  f.)  to  find 
between  them  and  the  machinations  of  Bechira,  the  Samaritan  accuser  of 
Isaiah  in  the  midrash.  His  explanation  of  'I^copii^r  as  a  corruption  of 
Zixapu&nft  (a  native  of  the  Samaritan  Sichor)  is  highly  precarious. 

t  Cp.,  further,  A/T.^  1900,  490-513,  for  proof  that  Mt  27'*'  and  Ac  i'«' 
rest  on  the  A^^kar-legend  {EBi,  2627).  The  historicity  of  both  stories  is 
upheld  by  Schlatter  in  lus  Zur  Topographie  und  Geschichie  Palastinas  (1893), 
217  f. 

X  Further  materials  for  the  influence  of  Jewish  apocalypses  on  the  NT  and 
on  early  Christian  literature  in  general  are  collected  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Charles 
in  his  editions  of  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (1896),  The  Assumption  of  Moses 
(1897),  Tk$  Ascension  of  Jsaiak  (1900),  The  Book  ofJubile€S  (1902),  and  the 
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IV. 

STRUCTURE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  NT. 

''  Time's  glory,"  according  to  the  Shakespearean  line,  '*  is  to 
blot  old  books  and  alter  their  contents."  This  is  not  a  glory- 
in  which  the  literary  critic  can  be  expected  to  rejoice.  It  has 
imposed  on  him  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  original  form  of 
several  ancient  documents,  and  of  allowing  for  processes  of 
interpolation,  displacement,  and  compilation.* 

(i.)  Interpolation  t  means  the  addition  of  passages  to  an 
original  composition,  or  the  incorporation  of  hiter  verses, 
sections,  and  even  words,  in  a  writing  which  has  come  down 
from  some  earlier  period,  either  (a)  at  the  hands  of  the  author 
himself,  or  {J>)  by  subsequent  editors  of  the  volume,  after  the 
writer's  death,  or  (r)  by  scribes  (or  editors)  of  the  text  Like 
other  fragments  of  ancient  literature,  {  the  early  Christian  records 
were  liable  to  such  handling,  though  the  dimensions  of  this  form 
of  textual  corruption  were  restricted  by  the  ecclesiastical  scrutiny 
which  before  long  came  to  be  exercised  over  documents  of 
the  apostolic  faith  within  the  archives  of  the  church. 

(a)  Instances  of  editorial  addition,  by  the  author  himself,  are  to  be  found, 
e,g»i  if  tradition  be  reliable,  in  the  Persa  of  ^schylus,  in  Herodotus,  and  in 
the  Georgics — ^Vergil  having  cut  out  the  original  ending  of  the  fourth  Georgic 
and  inserted  another,  after  the  death  of  Gallus.  Juvenal  revised  and  rewrote 
some  of  his  Satires,  while  Martial  appears  to  have  reissued  the  tenth  book 
of  his  epigrams,  altered  and  adopted  to  the  requirements  of  the  reign  of 

Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (1908) ;  on  the  NT  quotations  from  the 
last-named  book,  see  his  articles  in  H/,^  1905,  55^573*  and  Exp.'^  vii.  in  f. 

*  Cf.  HNT  608  f.,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  points.  Tlie  following 
paragraphs  are  simply  meant  to  pave  the  way  for  later  references  under  the 
successive  NT  books. 

f  Hermann,  the  famous  Homeric  critic,  used  the  term  to  denote  not 
only  the  insertion  of  verses,  but,  in  accordance  with  strict  etymology,  the 
refurbishing  of  an  older  writing  (cp.  the  pref.  to  his  edition  of  the  Homeric 
hymns,  p.  viii). 

$  In  his  chapter  on  "Interpolation  m  Thucydides*'  [Tht  Fourth  Book 
of  Thucydides^  1889,  pp.  xxxi  f.),  Dr.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  after  discussing 
the  question  of  these  glosses  and  scholia,  or  interpolated  adscripts,  declares 
that  "  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  importation  into  the  text  of  any 
author  of  a  great  deal  of  what  was  properly  comment."  The  general  theory 
and  practice  is  well  put  by  A.  Gercke  in  Netu  Jahrb,  fur  das  hiass,  AUtrtum 
(1901),  pp.3  f. 
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Tmjan.  Several  passages  in  the  De  Rerum  Nahtra  {€,g.  ii.  i6$-i83)  are 
also  to  be  explained  most  naturally  as  additions  made  by  Lucretius  himself 
to  the  original  draft,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Third  gospel  or  its  sequel  it 
IS  not  unlikely  that  Lake  may  have  re-edited  (dirao-Kcuao-^^y,  ZioaMvo^vBiv)  his 
work,  {b)  Editorial  additions  are  much  more  numerous,  as,  tf.^.,  in  the  well- 
known  instances  of  Jer  i/**"*'  (a  later  insertion),  31*"*  33""*  (oro-  LXX), 
Is  66^-^  etc.,  and  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  ships  (Hom.  Iliad,  2^-^).  The 
last-named  fragment  must  be  pronounced  not  simply  an  originally  inde- 
pendent document  from  the  Hesiodic  school  in  Boeotia,  but  itself  interpolated. 
The  Homeric  hoLffM^toaroi  are  supposed  to  have  worked  thus  on  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  with  the  view  of  smoothing  out  and  harmonising  it  (cp.  the 
list  of  passages  in  Jebb's  Homer ^  p.  163) ;  the  famous  passage  in  the  Antigone 
(904-920)  is  almost  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  perhaps  by 
the  son  of  Sophocles,  in  the  original ;  and  stage  interpolations,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  especially  frequent  in  the  text  of  the  Athenian  dramatbts. 
Later  works  even  in  literature  and  philosophy  were  not  exempt  from  the 
intrusion  of  such  alien  matter,  which,  it  is  hard,  in  some  cases  {€,g,  in 
Lucretius,  iii.  S06-818  and  i.  44-49)»  to  attribute  certainly  to  (3)  or  (0, 
though  internal  evidence  suggests  that  passages  like  Iliad  2^''",  20^''"' 
and  Herod,  d''*'^'*  were  added  by  a  later  hand.  The  corresponding  source 
of  interpolation  in  early  Christian  literature  was  the  liturgical  use  of  the 
documents  in  the  worship  of  the  churches  (cp.  Apocalypse);  the  Fourth 
gospel,  among  the  NT  writings,  offers  the  clearest  case  of  a  document 
which  has  been  edited  by  some  later  reviser,  but  Romans  and  2  Corinthians 
present  substantially  the  same  phenomenon,  though  their  canonical  form  was 
due  in  all  probability  to  the  interests  of  the  Pauline  Canon  itself.  Mark's 
gospel  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been  written  before  a.d.  70,  but  to 
have  received  (from  the  author  ?)  one  or  two  touches  after  that  date.  A  modem 
instance  of  this  procedure  is  furnished  by  Northanger  Abbey ,  which  was  first 
composed  by  Jane  Austen  in  1798.  In  the  fifth  chapter,  however,  we  have 
an^usion  to  Miss  Edgeworth*s  Belinda — a  novel  which  did  not  appear  until 
1801.  This  proves  that  Miss  Austen's  work  lies  before  us  in  a  revised  form  ; 
the  first  draft  was  gone  over  by  the  authoress  before  its  final  publication  some 
yeais  later.  The  third  class  of  interpolations  {c)  cannot  be  strictly  differentiated 
from  (^),  but  it  also  is  amply  verified  in  ancient  literature  by  the  evident  freedom 
exercised  by  copyists  and  editors  of  a  text.*  Glosses,  such  as  Herod,  i" 
2U7.MS  ^si^  would  creep  in  from  the  margin,  or  be  incorporated  {e.g,  Jer 
25**^*^,  Is  50^^")  in  order  to  straighten  out  a  passage  or  bring  it  up  to 
date.  The  possibility  of  such  treatment  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  the 
ancient  texts ;  and  such  phenomena  as  the  LXX  rearrangement  of  Proverbs, 
or  the  Noachian  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  indicate  the  frequency 
of  the  practice  in  the  circles  among  which  primitive  Christianity  arose. 
The  evidence  for  (a)  and  {b)  is  either  drawn  from  tradition  or  from  internal 
evidence,  but  {€)  offers  a  class  of  instances  which  naturally  are  more  obvious, 
where  the  discrepancies  of  MSS  at  once  reveal  sutures  of  the  text.     Even 

*  Cp.  S.  Reinach's  Matmel  de  Phihlogie  Classipte*  (1904),  i.  pp.  43, 
$0  f.  The  extant  letters  of  Epicurus  have  been  swollen  by  the  intrusion  of 
maiginal  glosses,  which  are  part  of  the  text  as  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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where  the  extant  text  does  not  suggest  any  break,  the  possibility  of  inter- 
polations cannot  be  denied  outright ;  the  distance  between  the  oldest  MSS, 
or  even  the  oldest  versions,  and  the  date  of  composition,  leaves  ample  room 
for  changes  to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  the  autograph  and 
the  earliest  known  text.*  Thus  sheer  internal  evidence  comes  into  play  as  a 
valid  factor  in  the  critical  analysis. 

The  extent  of  interpolations  varied  from  a  word  or  two  to  a  paragraph, 
and  the  motives  for  it  varied  equally  from  sinister  to  naive.  During  the  second 
century  the  less  reputable  reasons  for  interpolation  sprang  from  the  growing 
prestige  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  which  were  being  appealed  to  in  con- 
troversies. Heretical  remodelling  was  rife,  and  the  practice  of  alteration 
and  omission  was  not  entirely  confined  to  one  side.  Origen  charged  the 
Valentinians  with  it;  Eusebius  blamed  Tatian$  Celsus  retorted  upon  the 
Christians  the  chaige  of  having  interpolated  in  their  own  interests  the 
Sibylline  oracles  ;  while  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  c,  170  A.D.,  was  disgusted  to 
find  that  his  own  epistles  were  being  tampered  with.  The  early  Christians 
themselves  seem  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in  treating  the  LXX  text  with  a 
certain  freedom,  inserting  here  and  there  phrases  to  fill  out  the  messianic 
predictions  of  Jesus. 

So  fiu  as  the  gospels  were  concerned,  the  most  natural  motives  for 
interpolation  were  the  harmonising  bias  f  and  the  disinclination  of  oopjrists — 
whose  powers,  it  must  be  remembered,  amounted  occasionally  to  almost 
editorial  functions — to  allow  useful  material,  floated  within  reach  by  the  oral 
tradition,  to  pass  away.  Expansion  was  more  natural  than  abbreviation, 
though  omissions  were  not  uncommon,  in  cases  where  utterances  seemed 
either  contradictory  or  unedifying  in  some  special  degree,  t  The  liberties 
occasionally  taken  with  the  text  of  the  gospels  are  shown,  tf.^.,  by  the 
revision  of  Luke  contained  in  Codex  Bezse,  the  work  of  Marcion,  the  use 
made  of  Mk  by  Mt  and  Lk,  and  numerous  scribal  or  editorial  touches  in  the 
MSS  (contrast  D  and  the  other  uncials)  and  versions.  "There  are 
abundant  traces  in  the  MSS  and  other  authorities  for  the  text  of  the  gosyels, 
that  they  were  copied  at  first  with  great  freedom.  Possessors  of  copies  did 
not  hesitate  to  add  little  items  of  tradition,  often  oral,  in  some  coses  perhaps 
written,  which  reached  them.  .  .  .  Much  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  &ct  that 
these  early  copies  were  probably  to  a  large  extent  the  works,  not  of  pro- 
fessional copyists  but  of  private  individuals,  whose  interest  was  strong  in  the 
subject-matter  of  what  they  wrote,  and  who  were  glad  to  record  'any  stray 
sayings  or  act  of  Christ  which  came  in  their  way,  even  though  it  was  not 
found  in  the  copy  before  them  "  (Sanday,  Impiraiim^^  1894,  294,  297). 

*  The  pseudo-Adamantian  Dialogue  was  interpolated  within  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  it  was  composed.  For  Galen,  see  Rutherford's  A  Chapter 
in  the  History  of  Annotatim  (1905),  p.  57. 

t  This  was  not  confined  to  the  gospels.  One  of  the  classical  instances  is 
the  conformation  of  Verg.  EcL  5"  in  the  majority  of  MSS  to  George  i"*, 

X  e.g.  the  omission  of  2  K  18"*"  (Hezekiah*s  submission)  in  Is  36-39,  the 
omission  by  the  LXX  of  the  headings  prefixed  to  various  collections  in 
Proverbs  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  under  the  aegis  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Homeric  omissions  of  Aristarchus  (Athen.  v.  180- 181  D). 
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(iL)  It  is  also  a  fair  question  whether  a  document  may  not 
contain  genuine  but  misplaced  passages.  Any  application  of 
the  hypothesis  of  a  displacement  in  the  text  requires  to  be 
checked  by  a  hesitation  about  attributing  too  exact  and 
systematic  a  character  to  a  volume,  especially  when  no  MS 
evidence  is  available.  But  in  itself  the  hypothesis  is  legitimate. 
Whether  due  to  carelessness  in  copying,  or  to  the  misplacement 
of  leaves  of  papyri  (cp.  Blau's  Studten  zur  alt-Hebrdischen 
Buchwesen^  1902,  pp.  23  f.),  or  to  some  material  mishandling 
of  a  codex,*  inverted  order  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
feature  of  ancient  documents.  One  classical  instance  is  furnished 
by  the  canonical  order  of  the  Nikomachean  Ethics ;  Aristotle's 
original  order  was  undoubtedly  bks.  i.-iii.,  vii.-viii.,  vi.-v.  In 
the  OT  Jer  ^^^  ^^  and  lo^""  are,  even  if  genuine,  mis- 
placed; Zee  4^'^®  comes  too  late;  Isa  41^^  is  conjectured, 
by  an  attractive  argument  of  Marti,  to  have  lain  originally 
between  40^*  and  40*^,  and  Hab  i*"**  may  be  supposed  to  have 
followed  2^  in  the  autograph.  Similarly,  in  the  pseudo-Philonic 
treatise  de  incorruptibiiitate  tnundi^  according  to  Bemays,  the 
present  confusion  of  the  traditional  text  is  best  accounted  for  by 
the  conjecture  that  some  leaves  have  been  misplaced. 

Gu«lessness  on  the  part  of  copyists  (q>.  Gercke,  pp.  81  f.)  was  ft  common 
source  of  disorder,  €,g,  Hor.  Epp,  i.  15"**  (cp.  H.  A.  J.  M unro's  Zffcrv/if/x, 
i.  281).  Verses  were  often  misplaced,  or  even  whole  paragraphs.  In 
several  of  the  biblical  instances  (James,  Fourth  Gospel,  Acts,  Apocalypse, 
etc.),  such  displacements  are  due  to  the  common  practice  of  scribes  or 
copyists  who  wrote  in  '*  narrow  columns,  after  the  fashion  of  what  was  on  the 
papyrus  strips ;  two,  three,  or  even  four  columns  being  on  each  page.  If  a 
scribe,  through  inadvertence  or  interruption,  happened  to  omit  a  phrase,  he 
would  write  it  either  on  the  margin  or  in  the  space  between  two  of  the 
columns,  with  a  suitable  mark  in  the  text  to  indicate  where  it  ought  to  be  " 
(A.  S.  Lewis,  RT.  xii.  519).  The  next  copyist,  who  incorporated  his  pre- 
decessor's maiginal  note  in  the  text,  might  easily  misunderstand  the  reference 
marks,  and  thus  insert  the  passage  in  the  wrong  column. 

*  As  In  the  case  of  Aristotle  ;  cp.  Tredelenburg,  Hist.  BeiirSge  mr  Philos. 
ill.  413  f. ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  Phil,  i.  147.  For  other  dislocations,  see 
the  Politics^  i.  11.  7,  iii.  4.  iif. ;  Dr.  H.  Jackson's  edition  of  the 
Nikomachean  Ethics,  bk.  v.,  where  (pp.  xiv  f.)  the  dislocated  canonical 
text  is  rearranged,  and  Susemihl  and  Hicks*  ed.  of  the  Politics  (1894,  pp. 
78  f.),  where  the  possibility  is  admitted  that  the  textual  phenomena  may  be 
due  to  two  parallel  versions.  The  minor  phenomenon  of  words  displaced  by 
a  copyist  (cp.  W.  Headlam,  Class,  Rev,  1902,  243-256)  fieiUs  under  textual 
criticisiii* 
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(ill.)  Compilation;  or  the  incorporation  of  earlier  sources' withoat  adtnow^ 
ledgment,  is  too  obvious,  especially  in  the  historical  literature,  to  require  any 
detailed  notice  (cp.  HNT,  615-619).  The  literary  hbtorian  usually  worked 
over  his  sources.  Hebrew  chronographers  were  often  content  to  transcribe, 
leaving  the  strata  of  their  sources  fairly  obvious.  Greek  or  Roman  authors, 
however,  felt  too  strongly  the  claims  of  form  and  literary  finish  to  allow  any 
mere  transliteration  of  some  earlier  document  to  stand.* .  So  (ar  from  being 
inconsistent  with  historical  accuracy,  this  practice  obtained  among  the  most 
scrupulous  writers.  It  was  a  canon  and  convention  of  the  time,  and  the 
credit  of  Tacitus  has  not  been  impaired  even  for  modems  by  the  discovery 
that  the  original  speech  of  Claudius,  d€  iure  homfrum  Galiis  etamU,  differs 
materially  from  the  words  put  by  the  historian  into  the  emperor's  lips. 
Thucydides,  so  far  as  we  can  check  his  methods,  reVrote  his  sources  in  his 
own  style.  His  authorities  were  moulded  by  his  own  diction  and  conceptions, 
and  writers  of  his  school  and  spirit  would  have  curtly  dismissed  as  mere 
inrofurfjftaTa  any  collection  of  earlier  sources  or  work  in  which  previous 
materials  had  not  been  artistically  recast.t  The  apocalypse  of  John,  like 
most  other  apocalypses,  is  also  an  example  of  how  older  fragments  were 
brought  up  to  date  and  reset  by  a  later  writer ;  the  small  apocalypse  of  the 
synoptic  gospels  is  one  of  such  fragments. 

(iv.)  It  is  in  the  criticisin  of  apocalyptic  literature  that  the 
question  of  pseudonymity  is  also  started  (cp.  If  NT,  619  f.; 
G.  H.  Putnam,  Authors  and  their  Public  in  Ancient  Times\ 
1894,  pp.  67  f.,  202  f.).  The  apocalypses  of  the  later  Judaism 
were  pseudepigrapha  almost  invariably.  Such  writings,  by  a 
recognised  literary  custom,  were  issued  under  the  name  of  some 
older  prophet  or  hero,  whose  name  lent  sanction  and  authority 
to  the  contents  of  the  prophecy. 

Throughout  the  Judaism  of  Alexandria,^  subsequent  to  the  Ptolemies,  the 
practice  developed  in  several  directions.  The  older  Jewish  literature  reveals 
the  tendency  to  group  literature  round  great  names  of  the  past,  from  Moses 
to  David  and  Solomon ;  and,  long  before  Daniel  had  started  the  line  of 
pseudonymous  apocalypses,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  showed  that  this  literary 
device  was  quite  compatible  with  religious  and  moral  motives  of  the  highest 
order.  One  development  of  the  practice  in  Alexandrian  Judaism,  that  of 
circulating  works  under  the  aegis  of  some  pagan  authority,  historical  or 
mythological,  was  naturally  foreign  to  the  early  Christian  literature.  The 
Sibyl,  Hekatseus,  and  Aristeas  play  a  r61e  in  pre-Christian  Judaism  to  which 
there  is  nothing  exactly  corresponding  in  the  primitive  church.     But  when 

*  Cp.  Nipperdey's  Opuscule  (1877),  pp.  4x8  f. 

t  Cp.  Lucian,  de  hist,  conscrid,  x6 ;  Cic.  ad  Aft,  ii.  i.  if.;  Dio  Cassius 
spent  twelve  years  in  rewriting  materials  which  it  had  taken  him  ten  years 
to  collect. 

tSusemihl,  Geuhichti  d,  Griech,  Literatur  in  d,  AUxondrineruU^  ii. 
597  f.,  601  £ 
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pKodoDymity  expanded  to  inclnde  epistles,  as  it  did  in  Greek  literature  long 
before  it  did  in  Judaism,  the  way  was  prepared  along  which  some  early 
Christians*  essayed  to  serve  their  age  (Susemihl,  u»  pp.  589 f.).  Like 
boulders  on  a  mountain-slope^  most  of  the  great  personalities  came  to  be 
covered  with  the  moss  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  correspondence,  and  the 
rise  of  a  literature  which  included  the  Solomonic  correspondence,  written  by 
Eupolemus,  or  the  so-called  "  epistle  of  Jeremiah  **  (preserved  at  the  close 
of  the  book  of  Baruch),  indicates  bow  congenial  and  innocent  the  practice 
was  in  pre-Christian  Judaism. 

(a)  The  range  of  pseudonymous  literature  was  wider,  however,  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  although  "  the  entire  classical  period  of  Greek  literature 
furnishes  us  with  no  authentic  instance  of  a  literary  fraud,"  f  the  centuries 
preceding  and  following  the  rise  of  Christianity  were  marked  by  a  fairly 
extensive  use  of  the  pseudepigraphic  method  in  philosophy,  religion,  and 
literature.    The   inducements  to   employ   the   names   and   characters   of 
illustrious  men  varied   in   quality.     One   was   the   desire    for   pecuniary 
gain,  which  undoubtedly  operated  during   the  period  in  which  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was  forming  his  library  (cf.  Bentle/s  Dissert,  en  PkcUaris^  pp. 
8of.) ;  this  cannot  be  traced  within  the  early  Christian  literature.    The 
higher  motives  for  such  compositions  sprang  from  the  innocent  admiration 
and  naive  sympathy  which  prompted  a  disciple  to  reproduce  in  his  own 
lai^uage  the  ideas,  or  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  ideas,  of  his  master,  and 
yet  forbade  him,  out  of  modesty,  to  present  these  under  his  own  name. 
Conscious  of  the  master's  influence,  disdples  viewed  their  own  writings  as  an 
extension  of  his  spirit     In  them,  through  their  pages,  he  spoke,  not  they. 
kJMt  1^.    What  they  wrote  was  not  so  much  a  private  venture  or  in- 
dependent outburst  of  their  own,  as  the  propagation  of  his  mind  and  spirit 
Hence  it  became  a  point  of  unselfish  piety  to  give  up  all  claims  to  personal 
gloiy,  and  attribute  their  writings  to  the  master  himself.    Such  was  the 
practice  of  the  later  Pythagoreans  (Zeller,  Pre-Socraiic  Philosophy^  i.  pp.  . 
31 1  f.).    This  throws  light  upon  the  ethos  of  NT  writings  like  Ephesians  and  I 
the  Pastorals.     While  a  Peter  represents  in  the  NT  Canon  a  pseudonymous 
epistle,  pure  and  simple,  the  pastoral  epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  were- 
composed  by  a  Paulinist  who  must  have  had  access  to  certain  notes  or  papers  " 
of  the  great  i^X)8tle,  which  he  incorporated  in  his  own  writings.     A  similar  - 
instance,  in  Greek  literature,  is  furnished  by  the  Fourth  Philippic  and  the 
speech   rc/>t   tf'vrrdlccM,    which,    though    appearing   under    the   name   of 
Demosthenes,  were  in  all  likelihood  composed,  not  long  after  the  orator's 
death,  bf  a  writer  who  possessed  some  genuine  notes  of  his  predecessor 

*Cp.    K.    R.    Kdstlin    (Theol  Jahrb,    185 1,    149-aai,   "der  pseud. 
Liteiatur  der  Sltesten  Kirche,  Ein  Beitrag  sur  Geschichte  der  Bildung  des 

KanoDs'O* 

t  Gndemann,  in  Classical  Studies  in  hotumr  of  H,  DrisUr  (New  York, 

1894),  pp.  5a-74.    One  rare  instance  of  a  malicious  motive  is  pointed  out  in 

the  case  of  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus  (Paus.  vi.  18.  af.),  who  imitated  the 

style  of  Theopompus   to   the    latter's  discredit.     For  the  later  Augustan 

epistolography,  see  Peter,  op,  cit,  (below),  pp.  171  f.     Epicurus  also  sofeed, 

according  to  Diog.  Laei*dus  (x.  3),  from  pseudonymous  epistles. 
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and  used  these  as  the  basis  or  nucleus  of  these  orations  (cp.  Blass,  dU 
AtHsche  Beredsamkeil,  iii.^  pp.  382  f.). 

(b)  Another  tendency  which  fostered  pseudonymous  epistles  was  the 
recognised  device,  employed  by  ancient  historians,  of  composing  epistles  in 
order  to  lend  vividness  and  point  to  their  narratives.  Though  some  of  these 
epistles  may  be  genuine,*  as  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  Sallust's  in  the 
CatilifUy  the  large  majority,  however  true  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
situation  and  the  supposed  writer,  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  creative 
imagination  of  the  author  himself  (cp.  Westermann,  de  EpistoL  Script,  Graeeis^ 
i.  pp.  4  T).  Of  the  two  examples  in  Luke's  second  volume  (Ac  15**^  23'''*), 
the  former  suggests  some  historical  nucleus,  the  latter  is  more  independent 
To  this  feature  may  be  added  that  of  composing  the  dedication  or  preface  in 
the  form  of  an  epistle,  as  is  often  the  case  in  modem  books,  although  the 
extension  of  the  practice  to  historical  works  is  confined  to  writers  like  Aulns 
Hirtius  and  Velleius  for  the  most  part,  among  Roman  authors  of  the  classical 
period,  and  to  Josephus  among  Jewish. 

{c)  It  is  further  obvious  that  from  the  historian  composing  not  only  a 
letter  but  a  speech  in  the  name  of  some  historical  figure,  it  was  only  a  short 
step  to  the  composition  of  a  pseudonymous  epistle,  in  all  good  faith,  which 
was  designed  to  edify  and  instruct  The  practice  of  composing  speeches, 
which  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  ancient  historian's  canons  of  veracity, 
varied  from  a  free  invention  of  such  addresses  to  the  conservation  of  salient 
points  in  an  oral  or  written  piece  of  tradition.  The  latter  is  not  infrequent 
in  Tacitus;  he  feels  at  perfect  liberty  to  construct  speeches  like  that  of 
Germanicus  on  his  death-bed,  but  he  appears  to  exercise  less  freedom  in  his 
condensation,  rearrangement,  and  rewriting  of  the  emperor's  addresses  and 
letters  to  the  senate  (cp.  Fumeaux's  Annals  of  Tacitus^  i.  pp.  23  f.).  Con- 
sequently, the  fiict  that  ancient  historians  assumed  and  were  allowed  this 
licence  does  not  ipso  facto  bar  out  the  hypothesis  that  in  certain  cases  the 
writer  may  have  wrought  upon  the  outline  or  substance  of  an  authentic 
speech  transmitted  by  tradition.  This  would  be  more  credible  when  speeches 
were  composed  in  oraiio  obliqua^  as  is  generally  the  case  with  Caesar,  whose 
historical  credibility  in  this  matter  is  to  be  ranked  high,  in  spite  of  obvious 
temptations  to  literary  effect  and  political  tendency,  f 

The  rhetorical  element  in  ancient  historiography  naturally  adopted  the 
method  of  (^^oypa^^ai)  bringing  out  the  character  of  a  person  or  the  salient 
features  of  a  situation  by  means  of  speeches.  The  author  composed  such  a 
speech  as  appeared  to  him  suitable  for  the  occasion,  drawing  perhaps  upon 
any  materials  of  oral  or  written  tradition  that  lay  to  his  hand,  but  casdng 
the  speech  into  such  forms  as  were  apt  to  the  setting  chosen.  The  rival 
methods  of  indirect  speech  or  of  psychological  analysis  were  open,  but  they 
were  at  once  less  dramatic  and  less  easy.    Tacitus  commonly  preferred  the 


♦  Or  elaboration  of  a  genuine  nucleus  (cp.  W.  VischePs  Kldno  Sekrifttn^ 
i.  pp.  429  f.)-  See  further  on  this  point,  Hermann  Peter's  die  Scripterts 
Historic  Augusta  (sechs  litteratur-geschichtliche  Untersuchungen,  189a), 
pp.  153  f. 

t  Cp.  Fabia's  essay,  de  oratumibus  qua  sunt  in  Comm.  Cat.  do  BsUo 
Callico  (1889),  pp.  91  f. 
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latter  proceiB,  and  there  are  cases  of  consdentioiis  preference  for  the  former ; 
but  the  public  life  of  the  ancients,  where  so  much  of  importance  was 
transacted  in  and  by  speeches,  led  the  majority  of  historians  to  adopt  the 
method  of  composing  speeches  for  their  drameUis  persona  as  the  most  in- 
telligible and  popular  method  of  giving  plastic  expression  to  historical  truth.* 
The  speech  served  as  an  analysb  of  character.  It  revealed  the  speaker,  and 
rayed  light  on  the  situation  more  effectively  than  paragraphs  of  comment 
or  analysis.  Thucydides  is  the  master  of  this  school  of  historians  ;t 
Theopomptts  and  Sallust  are  his  leading  successors.  The  speeches  in  the 
NT  literature  consist  of  [a)  compositions  made  up  from  previous  materials, 
usually  genuine  in  the  main  ;  and  (b)  more  or  less  free  compositions,  which, 
without  being  purely  rhetorical  exercises,^  represent  what  the  vrriter's  histori- 
cal sense  judged  appropriate  to  the  situation.  This  judgment  may  have  been 
guided  by  tradition  in  some  cases.  But  the  general  t3rpe  of  the  second  class 
of  speeches,  which  includes  the  majority  of  those  in  Acts,§  corresponds  to 
the  speeches  of  Thucydides  or  Ceesar,  Polybius  or  Josephus.  Occasionally, 
as,  €,g.,  m  Livy,  vii.  30,  x.  6f.,  and  xxxiv.  54,  or  in  Aulus  Gellius  even,  a 
speech  may  possess  historic  value  as  the  reflection  or  reproduction  of  some 
older  8onrce,0  instead  of  being,  like  the  work  of  Dionysius  Halicamassus  in 
this  department,  purely  imaginative.  Historians  of  the  Gracchi  period,  like 
Fannios,  proved  invaluable  to  subsequent  writers  in  this  respect  Their 
annals  incorporated  genuine  speeches  of  contemporary  statesmen,  now  and 
then  almost  verbally,  upon  which  both  Cicero  and  Plutarch  drew.  Con- 
sequently later  speeches  which  rest  on  such  authentic  fragments  acquire 
a  historical  weight  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  extant  shape  and  setting.lT 
The  longer  speeches  in  the  gospels  are  partly  based  upon  such  earlier 
soarces  (e.g.  Matthew),  but  they  are  partly  (as  in  the  Fourth  gospel)  due  to 
prophetic  and  homiletical  expansions  of  authentic  logia.  The  inspired 
prophet,  speaking  in  the  Lord's  name,  is  not  hx  from  the  preacher  who 
develops  a  homily  {e,g,  Mt  25'*'*) ;  preaching,  in  its  higher  phases,  is  almost 
lyric,  and  this  creative  process,  in  which  a  mind  brooding  on  some  gospel 

•  See  C.  ITippcrdey's  Opuscula  (i877)i  PP-  A^S  f- 

t "  I  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  speaker  the  sentiments  proper  to 
the  occasion,  expressed  as  I  thought  he  would  be  likely  to  express  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  endeavoured,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  to  give  the 
general  purport  of  what  was  actually  said  "  (i.  22,  tr.  Jowett).  Cp.  Ivo  Bruns, 
dasiii.  Idea/pofirai  (iSg6),  pp.  24 f. 

X  Or  compositions  written  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  like  most  if  not  all 
of  the  speeches  in  Ceesar,  which,  while  apposite  and  vivid,  are  intended  to 
colonr  the  whole  situation. 

S  E.  Curtius  (cp.  £j^,^  iv.  436-455)  puts  in  a  vigorous  (dea  for  the 
speech  at  Athens.  "  Whoever  disputes  the  historical  value  of  the  account  of 
St  Pknl  in  Athens,  tears  one  of  the  most  important  pages  from  the  history  of 
the  human  race." 

I  Cp.  Soltau,  nem  JahrhUcher  f.  d.  klass,  AUerthum  (1902,)  pp.  23  f. 

^  Lt.  if  the  source  be  trustworthy.  But  when  Appian  (v.  39-45)  draws 
on  the  commentaries  of  Augustus,  the  unreliable  nature  of  the  lattrj  deprives 
the  later  historian  of  any  right  to  credibility  on  this  score. 
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wofd  bringt  ont  an  edifying  manologae  or  dialogue,  aeoomfci  for  •ome 
passages  in  the  synoptists  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth  gospel  more  naluially  than 
the  hypothesis  of  deUbeiate  literary  inventiveness. 

(v.)  The  question  of  translation  (HNT.  605  f.),  with  regard 
to  any  early  Christian  writing,  covers  a  wider  tract  of  interest 
than  the  problem  of  its  date.  Undoubtedly,  translation  implies, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ecclesiasticus,  a  gap  of  years  between  the 
composition  of  the  original  and  the  issue  of  the  version ;  but  it 
also  implies  problems  relating  to  the  authorship  and  contents. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Matthaean  logia,  it  is  too  common  to 
assume  that  the  various  Greek  translations  were  practically 
verbatim.  They  partook  of  the  nature  of  recensions.  The 
particular  recension  which  was  fused  with  Mk  in  order  to  form 
the  canonical  Matthew  may  have  been  almost  as  far  as  the 
Greek  recension  of  Josephus'  Wars  from  the  Aramaic  original 
"  For  Greek  and  Roman  readers  it  would  need  to  be  materially 
recast  •  .  .  Very  probably  the  risumi  of  Jewish  history  from 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Herod  (bk.  i.) 
was  first  prefixed  in  the  Greek ;  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh 
book  was  doubtless  added  at  the  same  time"  (G.  F.  Moore, 
EBL  9091).  Matthew  is  not  a  translation,  but  it  is  a  fair 
conjecture— so  far  as  literary  canons  go — ^that  in  Mt  1-2  glosses 
might  have  been  added  by  an  editor,*  whether  from  a  special 
source  or  sources  or  from  personal  access  to  Palestinian 
traditions,  when  the  Aramaic  draft  (beginning  with  3^?)  was 
translated. 


SOME  UTERARY  FORMS  IN  NT. 

The  gospel  was  the  newf  form  of  literature  developed  by 
Christianity.  The  embryonic  stages  of  this  literary  product 
were  not  wholly  novel,  however;  the  AiSyio,  or  collections  of 
sayings  of  the  Master,  resembled  the  collections  of  apophthegms 
current  among  the  disciples  of  philosophic  teachers;  and 
even  among  the  Christians  themselves  dvofun^/Aovcv/Aaroil  not 
cilayyAia,  was  a  primitive  term  in  use  for  their  gospels. 

*  Jacoby  {NT  Sthik,  1899,  pp.  410  f.)  puts  down  5>*-"  23*  and  24**  to 
this  exposition  which  blended  with  the  text 

t  The  ancient  conception  of  depicting  a  character,  subjective  and  objective, 
as  illustrated  by  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  are  discussed  by  Ivo  Bnnis  in 
4ii  Persdnlichkiit  in  der  Gtschichtichrethung  der  Altm  (1898). 

X  The  dro/buri|f/toyci}/cara  of  Moiragenes,  which  were  subsequently  combined 
with  the  ^o/u^/iara  of  Damis  (f.«.  extracts  from  diaries)  to  fonn  the  bio- 
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Aristotle  draws  a  distinction  between  his  lfa>rcpc«coc  6r 
IkMo/acmh  X&yoi  (published  works)  and  his  lixpocurcit.  The 
latter  were  private  summaries  or  abstracts,  resembling  a  prSa's 
for  his  audience  of  students.  We  thus  get  a  distinction  between 
ra  iytyvwrfMi^  and  t&  dv^Sora  which  throws  light  on  writings 
like  the  Ur-Marcus  *  and  Q,  both  of  which  would  resemble  the 
former.  But  even  in  these,  and  still  more  clearly  in  the 
canonical  gospels,  the  material  assumes  forms  which  have 
partial  analogies  in  ancient  literature. 

(a)  The  chief  of  these  is  the  dialogue.  At  first  sight  the 
philosophical  development  of  literature  among  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  is  unlike  the  primitive  Christian  literature  in  one  im- 
portant respect :  the  faith  and  reverence  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
prevented  them  from  composing  literary  dialogues  in  which  their 
Master  was  made  to  answer  problems  of  thought  and  conduct 
But  it  is  not  accurate  to  suggest  (so  R.  Hirzel,  Der  Dialogs 
ein  Hterar-historischer  Versuch^  Leipzig,  1895,  iL  367)  that  the 
first  efforts  in  this  line  made  by  the  early  Christians  are  to  be 
found  in  writings  like  the  Pistis  Sophia  and  the  fabricated 
correspondence  of  Jesus.  Examples  of  the  dialogue-method  lie 
earlier  in  the  literature  of  the  church.  For  one  thing,  the  com- 
position of  several  sections  in  the  synoptic  gospels  was  prompted 
by  the  rise  of  questions  about  conduct  How  were  Chris- 
tians to  bear  themselves  in  preaching  the  gospel?  or  when 
attacked  ?  or  towards  the  Jewish  authorities  ?  How  did  Jesus 
behave  towards  the  priests  ?  What  was  his  attitude  to  the  law  ? 
These  and  similar  questions  were  the  nuclei  round  which  several 
reminiscences  of  the  evangelic  tradition  gathered.  The  out- 
come, as  it  lies  in  the  gospels,  was  in  many  cases  made  up  of 
genuine  recollections  and  authentic  logia ;  but  there  was  also  an 
element  of  composition.  Even  oral  tradition  could  not  hand 
down  logia  invariably  as  they  were  spoken.  A  plus  of  preaching 
inevitably  attached  to  them.  Furthermore,  the  setting  was 
ultimately  the  work  of  an  author,  who,  as  is  plain,  e.g.^  from 
Matthew's  gospel,  worked  often  on  principles  of  schematism 

gimphy  of  Apolloniiis  of  TVana,  resembled  vpd^cti.  Reitzenstein  (ffe/len- 
itiiukt  iVumkrgndklungsttt  1906,  40  f.)  thinks  the  former  must  have  been 
a  sort  of  prototjrpe  of  the  gospels  (especially  the  Fourth),  the  latter  a  parallel 
to  the  we-sections  in  Acts. 

*  Abbott  (Diai,  996)  speaks  of  Mk's  "note-book  gospel.**    The  phrase 
snitt  the  Ur«Marcus  even  better  than  ihe  canonical  Mark. 
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and  with  certain  ideas  and  tendencies  in  his  mind  wUch  were 
not  without  influence  upon  his  materials.  Each  evangelist  had 
his  conception  of  Jesus ;  he  had  also  his  own  idiosyncrasies,  and 
he  was  foce  to  face  with  the  special  needs  of  his  audience  or 
age.  The  conjoint  influence  of  these  led  to  such  literary  dia- 
logues as  the  synoptic  tradition  includes  in  its  narrative  of  Jesus. 
But  the  earliest  and  closest  approach  furnished  by  Christianity 
to  the  classical  dialc^e-form  of  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
middle  sections  of  the  Fourth  gospel,  where  Jesus  and  the  Jews 
are  made  to  debate  in  a  thoroughly  controversial  &shion.  This 
marks  the  passage  of  early  Christianity  into  its  dogmatic  stage, 
when  it  was  confronted  with  rival  systems,  Jewish,  Gnostic,  and 
pagan  (cp.  P.  Gardner,  ExphraHo  Evangdicn^  pp^  164-165; 
MoflEfttt,  HNT.  34  f.) ;  it  is  the  first  phase  of  the  dialogue  in 
Christian  hands  as  an  instrument  of  anti-Jewish  propaganda. 

Later  instances  of  this  dialogue-fonn  in  anti'Jewish  and  anti-pagan 
propaganda  muhiidy  from  the  Dial<^iie  of  Jason  uid  Papiscns  and  Justin 
onwards;  it  natmally  became,  as  in  the  old  philosophic  style,  a  literary 
weapon  in  the  controversies  between  one  school  of  Christian  and  another  («.^. 
Bardesanes,  Jerome,  pseudo-Adamantius,  etc). 

(^)  A  cognate  form  of  the  dialogue,  the  diatrM^  has  also 
passed  into  the  early  Christian  literature,  although  the  NT  writ- 
ings contain  merely  a  few  rudimentary  traces  of  its  vogue  and 
influence.  The  BtarfitP^  was  a  dialogue  transformed  into  a 
monolc^e,  in  which  the  imaginary  opponent  appears  by  way  of 
i^niyrCy  {iHquit\  He  is  dted,  only  to  be  refuted;  his  words 
are  quoted  in  order  to  form  the  text  of  a  fresh  outburst  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker.  When  the  method  is  skilfully  managed,  as, 
^^.,  in  Arrian's  descriptions  of  Epictetus,  the  effect  is  vivacious 
and  telling.  The  interest  of  the  diatribe  was  primarily  ethical ; 
hence  its  popularity  among  the  later  Stoics  and  even  among  Jewish 
Christian  (Philo)  and  early  Christian  (Clem.  Alex.)  writeis  on 
religion.*    One  trace  of  the  &arpi)3i7>style  is  to  be  detected  in 

*  Cp.  Wendland,  Philo  und  die  Kynisch-Sioisdu  Diatrihi  (1895),  P-  7> 
"Wenn  nentestamentlichen  Scfariften  manche  Begrifie  und  Ideen,  Stfl- 
fonnen  and  Veigleiche  mit  der  philosophischen  Litteratur  gemeinsam  sind, 
so  tst  es  nicht  ausgeschlossen,  dass  die  Diatribe  schon  auf  Stilcke  der 
nidiristlichen  Litteratur  einen  gewissen  Einfluss  au^eUbt,  den  man  sich 
nicht  einmal  litterarisch  vermittelt  lu  denken  braucht."  The  last  clause  is 
important.  A  number  of  the  diatribe-forms  spring  naturaUy  from  the  moral 
tension  and  spiritual  conflict  set  up  by  the  new  fiuth.  Cjp.  Hdnrid'k  Dii 
litUr.  CUrakUr  der  NT Schriften  (1908),  xi  f.,  47,  66. 
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Paul's  habit  of  quoting  some  phrase  of  his  opponents  in  order  to 
refute  their  arguments.  Introduced  by  ^i^o-iv,  just  as  in  Epictetus, 
these  citations  lend  vivacity  to  the  style ;  they  also  suggest  the 
genetic  relations  between  the  dialogue  and  the  epistle,  between 
the  spoken  language  of  discussion  and  the  epistolary  idiom. 

(c)  The  address,  based  usually  on  the  older  scriptures,  and 
therefore  to  a  large  extent  excgetical  as  well  as  hortatory,  was 
described*  in  philosophic  language  (Lucian,  Tim.  10;  i£lian, 
V.  MsL  3^*)  as  o/uXia  (cp.  Ac  20*^  24^*^ ;  Ignat.  ad.  Polyk.  5),  and 
afterwards  as  SioXc^is  or  disputatio.  It  differs  from  the  StarpiPrj 
in  being  less  conscious  of  an  opponent ;  what  it  presupposes  is 
an  audience  to  be  convinced,  rather  than  a  single  adversary  to 
be  refuted.  This  literary  form  underlies  the  homilies  of  the 
gospels  and  most  of  the  later  epistles. 

(d)  The  epistle  and  the  oral  address  were  of  kindred  origin. 
Long  before  the  rise  of  Christianity  the  rhetorical  schools  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  ideas  into  the  form  of 
epistles,  and  the  obvious  similarity  between  the  audience  who 
heard  an  address  and  the  readers  of  an  epistle,  the^  frequent  use 
of  the  second  person  in  exhortation,  and  the  presence  of  a 
Sowing,  flexible  element  in  the  arguiwnt,  helped  to  develop  the 
use  of  the  epistolary  form  for  ends  which  were  wider  than  those 
of  private  correspondence,  f  It  is  often  a  real  problem  to 
determine  whether  a  given  writing  is  a  Xoyoi  or  an  hrLorrokij.  In 
many  cases  the  epistolary  form  is  little  more  than  a  literary 
device.  One  speech  of  Demosthenes  actually  came  to  be 
published  under  the  title  of  iTrtaroXrj  ArjfioirOtvovt,  and  it  was 
natural  that  later  writers,  addressing  a  wide  public,  should 
adopt,  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect  and  point,  the  epistolary 
form  of  composition  as  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  oration. 
Furthermore,  a  speech  did  not  require  to  have  been  spoken  in 
order  to  be  published ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  custom 
even  of  historians  |  to  write  for  hearers — the  form  in  this  case 
being  all  the  more  natural  as  the  readers  would  read  the  volume 
aloud.§ 

•See  Hilgenfeld's  Keizergesch,  d.  Ure,  if. 

tCp.  Aristides,  xii.  p.  148  D,  0re/)  ye  Koi  iv  dpxS  ^9*  ^(JroX^f  etror  i)  Ihi 

X  Cp.  Rohde,  Griuh.  Roman^  pp.  304  f. 

§  Luctan,  adv.  indoct.  2  [j^vyiViSuMix  iyia  vdwv  /ircrp^cor  ^dtromn  rod 
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The  epistle  had  been  bound  up  in  its  earlier  stagus  in  Greek 
literature  with  the  dialogue.*  The  philosophical  discussions 
which  were  native  to  the  genius  of  the  latter  had  acquired  fresh 
literary  form  in  epistolography ;  t  the  epistle,  said  Artemon  (the 
editor  of  Alexander  the  Great's  correspondence  in  the  second 
century),  is  a  sort  of  semi-dialogue.  Consequently  a  personal 
note  pervaded  it  A  treatise  might  be,  and  often  had  to  be, 
abstract  and  impersonal,  but  the  affinity  of  the  epistle  to  the 
oral  address  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dialogue  upon  the  other, 
naturally  tended  to  present  in  it  the  question  and  answer,  the 
play  of  sentiment,  and  the  dialectic  movement  inevitable  to  any 
reproduction  of  personal  intercourse.  The  treatise  dealt  in  a 
more  or  less  systematic  way  with  some  philosophic  subject;} 
it  conveyed  instruction  directly  and  didactically.  But  the 
epistle  rose  alongside  of  it  to  reach  circles  or  groups  of  people 
in  a  less  formal  fashion ;  and  when  philosophic  scholars  multi- 
plied and  the  world  of  culture  grew  less  restricted  than  before, 
the  epistle  acquired  a  special  vogue  as  a  channel  for  conveying 
instruction  to  people  whose  common  interests  united  them  in 
some  pursuit  or  science.  The  correspondence  of  Epicurus 
marks  a  distinct  stage  in  this  literary  evolution.  His  letters  to 
philosophers  and  private  individuals  had  in  some  cases  only  a 
semi-private  object  (cp.  Hirzel,  der  Dialog^  i.  pp.  355  f.);  they 
discussed  such  topics  as  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
besides  ethical  themes,  and  his  scholars  continued  the  practice. 
Epistles  became  not  merely  the  ties  knitting  like-minded  scholars 

*The  various  materials  and  phases  are  collected  in  Hercher's  SptsUh- 
grapkigraci.  See,  further,  Peter,  of,  cit.  (below)  pp.  213  f.,  on  "  der  Brief 
als  Einkleidung  fUr  Flugschriften,  wissenschafUiche  und  litterarische  Erorter- 
ungen,  Mahnungen,  Widmungen,"  and  espedally  Rudolf  Hins^s  dir  Dialog, 

>•  PP-  353  f-i  "•  PP»  8  f. 

t  The  changes  made  by  Paul  and  other  early  Christians  in  the  formulae, 
€,g,t  of  the  introductory  address,  are  noticeable.  It  is  only  in  Ac  15**  (23*) 
and  Ja  l^  that  the  ethnic  h  dtura  rf  deun  x^^P^^^  '^  employed ;  the  former 
is  not  a  Christian  letter,  while  in  the  latter,  by  a  literary  device  like  that 
in  the  third  and  eighth  of  the  Platonic  epistles,  the  opening  is  linked  to 
what  follows.  The  origin  of  the  x^W''  formula  was  connected  with  the 
news  (ciktyyAior)  of  victory,  according  to  tradition  (Lucian,  do  hpsu  in 
salutando,  3;  cp.  G.  A.  Gerhard's  '*  Untersuchungen  cur  Geschidite  des 
griechischen  Briefes,"  i.,  in  Philologm^  1905,  27-65). 

X  For  what  follows,  see  especially  Hermann  Peter's  der  Brief  in  dif 
fdmisehen  Litteratur  (1901),  pp.  16  f.,  and  Wehofer,  "  Untersucfaungen  nir 
altchristUchcn  Epistolographie  "  (5^^  fT,  1901,  pp.  loa  f.). 
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together,  but  means  of  instruction,  defence,  and  debate.  In  the 
treatment  of  scientific  questions  the  epistle  thus  acquired  a  new 
r61e  of  its  own.  It  accompanied  and  promoted  the  popularising 
of  knowledge.  Letters,  or  rather  epistles,  for  example,  were 
written  on  the  Copais  sea  by  Crates  of  Chalkis  (cp.  Wester- 
mann,  de  epist  gr<Bc.  iv.  pp.  9  f.),  on  mathematics  (cp.  Susemihl, 
L  pp.  419  f.),  and  antiquities  (by  Polemon  of  Ilion);  and  an 
equally  didactic  character  attached  to  the  letters  of  Augustus. 

The  soil  was  thus  prepared  for  the  growth  of  epistles  and 
epistolary  homilies  within  the  sphere  of  early  Christianity.  The 
philosophic  epistle  had  long  been  acclimatised  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Hartationes  ad  phiiosophiam  were  composed  by 
Augustus  as  well  as  by  less  princely  authors  (Suet  Aug,  Ixxxv.), 
and  epistles  of  consolation  are  frequent  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  age  {e^.  that  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  Cic.  ad  Fam,  iv.  5).  The 
letters  of  Seneca  to  Lucilius,  as  has  been  often  noted  (cp.  e.g, 
Peters,  pp.  228  f.),  are  in  reality  designed  for  the  young  world  of 
Rome,  and  merely  dedicated  to  Lucilius ;  *  the  personal  address 
and  air  are  retained,  but  the  object  is  to  furnish  all  and  sundry 
with  exhortations  and  admonitions  which  may  take  the  place  of 
some  philosophic  friend  at  handf  Several  even  of  Seneca's 
so-called  dialogues  might  be  described  as  epistles.  The 
epbtolary  literature  of  the  early  Christians,  in  fact,  almost 
exemplifies  the  threefold  division  %  made  by  Cicero  into  (a) 
epistles  or  letters  which  convey  instruction  or  information,  \p) 
playful  and  familiar  notes  to  one's  friends,  and  {c)  letters  of 
consolation.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  personal  letter,  un- 
studied and  spontaneous,  is  Paul's  note  to  Philemon  or  3  John. 
Personal  or  semi-personal  letters,  however  (like  Galatians  and 
I  Thessalonians),  might  contain  matter  of  some  permanent 
interest    They  might  be  contributions  to  some  controversy, 

*  Luke's  two  books,  dedicated  to  Theophilus,  are  a  NT  analogy. 

tCp.  Martha,  Us  moralisUs  sous  Pempin  Horn,  pp.  3f.,  23  f.  The 
Seneca-letten  to  Lucilius,  as  Lord  Bacon  saw,  were  simply  "dispersed 
meditations,  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles." 

X  €'g'  in  his  letter  of  September,  46  B.C.,  to  Trebianus  in  exile  {ad  Fam, 
«i  la  4),  or  more  explicitly  in  ad  Fam,  iv.  13.  i  and  ii.  4  ("  letters,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  are  of  many  kinds.  One  is  undeniable,  the  original  cause  of 
letter- writing  indeed,  vie,  to  acquaint  the  absent  with  anything  which  it 
is  to  their  interest  or  to  the  writer's  interest  that  they  should  know.  .  •  . 
Two  other  kinds  of  letters  there  are,  which  mightily  please  me :  the  one 
fiuniliar  and  sportive,  the  other  grave  and  serious  "). 

4 
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like  the  letters  of  Antony  to  which  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  34) 
and  Suetonius  (Aug.  63)  allude;  or  discussions  of  various 
questions,  like  the  epistles  of  Varro,*  Capito,  and  M.  Valerius 
Messalla.  The  epistolary  form,  in  short,  was  employed  more 
and  more  to  give  a  vivid  and  semi-literary  dress  to  dissertations 
upon  criticism,  jurisprudence,  and  even  science,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Thus  partly  by  the  circulation  of  really 
personal  letters,  and  partly  by  the  adoption  of  the  epistolary  form 
for  public  or  semi-public  ends,  the  transition  was  made  from  the 
private  letter  to  the  epistle  or  epistolary  homily.  The  NT 
epistles  vary  between  both;t  the  former  was  transmuted  into 
the  shape  of  a  letter  addressed  to  some  church  for  which  the 
writer  (Paul)  felt  a  strong  personal  affection ;  %  the  latter  passed, 
in  the  sub-Pauline  period,  into  writings  which  were  for  the  most 
part  epistolary  in  form  only  (i  John,  James,  2  Peter). 

VI. 

Tj^E  circulation  of  the  NT  WRITINGS. i 

Paul  and  some  other  early  Christian  writers  ||  dictated,  not 
because,  like  Charles  the  Great,  they  could  not  write,  but  for 
purposes  of  speed  and  convenience.  A  letter  might  be  either 
written  with  one's  own  hand  or  dictated  to  a  scribe  or  secretary 
(raxvypa^i,  librarii^  notarii).  In  one  case,  the  amanuensis  of 
Paulir  inserts  a  greeting  from  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  apostle's 

*  Cp.  Ritschl's  Opuscula^  iii.  pp.  476  f. 

t  Deissmann*s  valuable  but  too  narrow  antithesis  {BibU  StudieSy  pp. 
1-60)  b  reproduced  by  W.  Soltau  {nau  JahrbiUher  fiir  d,  klass.  Alterihum^ 

1906,  17-29). 

X  Similarly  3  John  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius  prove  that  a  real  letter 
could  be  written  to  a  church.  This  fact  of  Christian  intercourse  prevents  the 
category  of  "  letter  or  epistle  "  from  applying,  without  qualification,  to  early 
Christian  correspondence. 

§  Cp.  HNT.  X23f.  ;  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  NT^  299  f.  ;  and  Sii 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churchss  (1904),  pp.  23 f.,  "The 
Christian  Letters  and  their  Transmission." 

II  Ignatius  (see  Lightfoot  on  Ro  lo'),  Origen  (Eus.  H.  E,  vL  23.  2),  and 
others;  cp.  Pliny's  epp,  ix.  36.  2,  and  Jerome's  epp.  21.  42.  On  the  later 
use  of  dutare Si  to  compose,  see  Norden,  ii.  957  f. 

IT  Tertius  was  a  scrida  literarius  of  Paul,  for  the  time  being,  who  took 
down,  as  a  private  secretary,  what  the  apostle  had  to  say  (cp.  Marquardt'i 
Das  Pnvatleben  der  Romer^  i.'  pp.  151  f.),  and  made  copies  cf  it  if  necessary. 
Such  notarii  were  frequently  stenographers. 
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salutations  (Ro  i6^) ;  but  as  a  rule  the  author  speaks  throughout. 
It  was  apparently  Paul's  ordinary  custom  to  dictate  his  corre- 
spondence, though,  to  authenticate  a  letter,  he  might  add  a 
salutation  in  his  own  handwriting  (2  Th  3^^,  i  Co  16*^,  Col  4^®). 
Such  letters  and  epistles  were  ¥n:itten  either  on  wax-covered 
tablets  with  a  stilus,  or  with  a  reed-pen  and  ink  on  parchment 
(op.  2  Co  3»,  2  Jn",  3  Jn").  If  Paul's  remark  in  Gal  6^1 
means  that  he  himself  wrote  part  of  the  epistle  personally,*  it  is 
likely  that  the  latter  method  was  employed.  His  handwriting, 
like  that  of  Cicero,  ''on  charta  with  a  pen  would  have  been 
much  more  easily  recognised  than  his  initials  carved  with  a  stilus 
on  wax.  Moreover,  the  use  of  pen  and  paper  would  be  so 
obviously  more  suitable  for  long  letters."  f 

The  shape  and  the  size  of  some  of  the  recently  discovered  papyri  at 
Oiyrhynchns  indicate  that  even  for  religious,  as  well  as  for  literary  purposes, 
the  papyrus  codex  was  in  use  throughout  Egypt  before  the  third  century  a.d. 
Instead  of  the  papyrus  in  roll  form,  the  papyrus  in  book  form  was  more 
widely  and  more  early  used  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.  $ 

For  various  reasons,  partly  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of 
communication,  letters  of  special  moment  were  copied  §  before 
being  dispatched ;  and  more  than  one  copy  was  sometimes  sent, 
lest  one  of  them  should  go  astray  (cp.  e.g,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  16.  i). 
The  carelessness  and  dishonesty  of  letter-carriers  were  thus 
checkmated  to  some  extent  {ad  Fam,  iv.  4.  i).  This  con- 
sideration has  some  bearing  on  the  literary  characteristics  of 
2  Thessalonians  and  Ephesians.  Furthermore,  the  same  letter 
might  be  sent  to  different  persons,  as  was  the  practice  of 
Epicurtts.||    '*  I  have  wanted,"  writes  Cicero  to  Cornificius,  "  a 

*  The  sender  occasionally  wrote  part  himself,  if  he  wished  to  be  paiticu- 
laily  confidential  (Cic.  ad,  Att,  xi.  24). 

t  Tyrrell's  Correspondence  efCicero^  yol.  i.  p.  Iv.  Quintilian's  advice,  in 
fiivonr  of  wax  tablets  {Instit,  Orai,  z.  31  f.)  for  jottings  or  notes  (Lk  i^),  is 
due  to  the  (act  that  erasures  were  more  easily  made  on  wax  than  on  parch- 
ment. Illustrations  of  wax  tablets  are  given  by  W.  Schubart  {Das  Buck  bet 
dem  Griechen  v.  Romem^  1907,  16 1»). 

$Cp.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri^  ii.  (1899)  pp.  1-3, 
and  W.  Schubart,  Das  Bueh  M  den  Griechen  und  Romem,  1907,  pp.  107  f. 

S  Not  by  the  author,  however.  "  Quis  solet  eodem  exemplo  pluris  dare, 
qui  sua  manu  scribit  ?"  {ad  Fam,  xviii.  2). 

I  So,  too,  Seneca  {ad  Lucil.  xvi.  99.  i :  « epistulam,  quam  scrips! 
MaruUo,  cnm  filium  paruulum  amisisset  et  diceretur  molliter  ferre,  misi 
tftJ"). 
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letter  from  you  addressed  to  my  very  own  self  {ad  Fam.  xil 
30.  3).  Even  without  the  alteration  of  the  address,  a  lettei 
could  be  copied  and  scattered  broadcast  for  a  wider  audience  (so 
Cic.  ad  Aft,  viiL  9.  i)^  in  which  case  the  epistle  became  almost 
a  tract  or  pamphlet  Such  must  have  been  the  method  with 
epistolary  homilies  like  Galatians,  i  Corinthians,  and  i  Peter, 
as  well  as  with  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  case  of  the  NT,  the  autographs  themselves  perished  at 
an  early  date.  That  they  were  no  longer  in  existence  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  second  century  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Marcion  could  be  charged  with  falsifying  their  text  Had 
the  autographs  been  available,  the  accusations  of  TertuUian  and 
others  would  have  been  superfluous ;  the  editors  and  correctors 
of  the  text  would  have  been  refuted  simply  by  the  production  of 
the  autograph  itself.  Within  less  than  a  century  the  autograph 
of  the  apocalypse,  ^^.,  had  disappeared;  a  number  of  copies 
existed  which  were  no  longer  uniform.*  This  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for,  once  a  document  was  copied,  there  would  not 
be  the  same  interest  in  preserving  the  IBi^peu^,  TertuUian 
seems  in  one  passage  to  appeal  to  the  originals:  "percurre 
ecclesias  apostolicas,  apud  quas  ipse  adhuc  cathedrae 
apostolorum  suis  locis  praesident,  apud  quas  ipsae  authentica 
litem  eorum  recitantur,  sonantes  uocem  et  repraesentantes  faciem 
uniuscuiusque "  (prascr.  hareU  36).  But  the  phrase  italicised 
probably  means  no  more  than  "originals,"  in  the  sense  of 
uncomipted,  genuine  copies,  as  opposed  either  to  translations  or 
to  interpolated  (or  mutilated)  editions,  such  as  those  issued  by 
Marcion.  If  he  really  meant  autographs,  the  passage  would 
require  to  be  set  down  to  his  rhetorical  temperamentf 

Naturally  the  wear  and  tear^was  felt  primarily  at  the  opening  and  at  the 
end  of  a  manuscript.  Well-known  instances  of  opening  sentences  having 
been  lost  are  to  be  found  in  Plutarch's  Vita  Tkemistoelis  and  three  of  the 
books  of  the  elder  Seneca's  CwUrouersiat,  This  is  what  underlies  the  theories 
about  Hebrews  having  lost  its  original  address,  and  Mark  its  original  ending, 
by  accident  The  errors  of  copyists  in  the  body  of  the  work  explain  the 
variations  in  Apoc  13"  (Iren.  v.  3a  1,  ^  rfi^-i  roit  vwwMoLt  taX  ipx^aUMt 
dPTiypd^t  KT\,)f  etc.,  as  well  as  the  primitive  corruptions  which  must  have 

*  Origen  (in  Mt  19^  similarly  attests  the  widespread  diversities  in  the 
copies  of  the  gospels. 

t  Cp.  Cobet  and  Kuenen's  NT  adJSdem  CodiHs  Vaiictmi  (i860),  pp. 
a6& 
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ariien  veiy  cvly,  since  there  is  no  ripple  of  variation  in  the  MSS  or  versions. 
A  clear  case  of  the  latter  occurs  in  Ac  2*,  where  lovdaUu',  between  Mcao- 
vvra/dop  and  rt  xal  KawwaBoKliuf,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  alternatives  are 
to  omit  it  altogether  (so,  e,^.,  Hamack,  BA^T,  iii.  65  f.),  or  to  regard  it  as  a 
oormpdon  of  Zvptaw  (Jerome  on  Is  11'*,  Blass),  Audlor  (Bentley),  'Adta/3a(ar 
(Nestle,  ZNW.^  1908,  353-254),  *Ap/itwUur  (Tert.  'odv.  Jud.  7  ;  Aug.  Conira 
Ftmd.  9),  'ApofuJoM  (W.  M.  P.  Match,  ZATH^.,  1908,  255-256),  'Ior(ar  (as  in 
I  Blac  8^;  Cheyne,  EBi.  2169),  *lw9law  (Erasmus,  Schmid,  Zahn),  'lav/mloy 
(Bentky,  Barth,  SpitU),  or  Bi0wla9  (cp.  below,  *  First  Peter,'  I  3,  note). 

When  an  epistle  of  Paul  was  received  by  a  local  church,  it 
would  be  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  the  community  {scrinia^ 
Ki/SinoTf  iticmi\  just  as  private  letters  were  collected  in  a  family,* 
or  public  epistles  in  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  synogogues. 
Copies  t  would  be  taken  and  issued  to  the  various  churches 
embraced  in  the  address.  In  a  town  of  any  size,  where  there 
were  several  house-churches  (Col  4^),  an  epistle  would  be 
probably  copied,  even  though  it  was  not  a  circular  letter ;  but 
from  Col  4^*  we  may  infer  that  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
churches  was  not  yet  a  matter  of  course.  A  church  would 
retain  its  own  letter,  normally.  Was  it  taken  out  from  time  to 
time  for  purposes  {  of  discussion  or  reference  ?  or  did  the  church 
read  the  epistle  regularly  at  worship  ?  The  incidental  reference 
of  Pliny  {ep,  x.  98)  is  silent  on  any  dvayvoKrig,  and  the  evidence 
of  Justin  shows  that  it  was  the  gospels  and  books  of  the  OT 
prophets  which  were  read  weekly.  But  the  growing  prestige  of 
the  apostles  must  have  led  during  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  to  the  reading  of  their  epistles  as  a  part  of  public 
worship^  though  the  process  of  their  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
scriptures  remains  obscure.  Eventually,  the  church  authorities 
became  responsible  for  what  was  thus  read,  as  we  see  from  the 
well-known  case  of  Serapion.§  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  canonical  writings  was  that  they-  were  read  aloud  in  the 
worship  of  the  churches.  Subsequently  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  writings  which  were  read  on  Sundays  and  writings 

•  Cp.  Peter,  D^r  Brief,  pp.  33  f. 

t  Cp.  Dajatzko  in  Pauly- Wissowa's  Real-EneyclopBdU  dtr  class.  AtUrttms- 
wUsimschaft,  iii  966  f. 

X  Perhaps  also  to  let  individual  members  copy  out  parts  of  it  for  their 
own  purposes. 

I  The  growing  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  need  of  safeguarding  Christians 
from  heretical  scriptures,  led  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  NT  writings ;  but 
this  was  by  no  means  uniform,  as  the  evidence  of  the  Canon  in  various 
churches  is  enough  to  prove,  except  in  the  case  of  the  gospels. 
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which,  though  used  for  edification,  did  not  attain  to  this  rank. 
But  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity  knew  nothing  of  this 
classification. 

The  allusions  to  reading  in  the  early  Christian  literature 
almost  invariably  (Mk  13^*,  Apoc  i',  i  Ti  4^*)  denote  the 
public  reading  of  the  scriptures  in  the  churches.*  How  far 
the  early  Christians,  and  even  the  apostles,  were  able  to  read,  is 
uncertain.  The  accomplishment  was  not  universal,  and  although 
the  education  of  the  average  Christian  in  the  primitive  church 
need  not  be  ranked  so  low  as,  e.g.^  by  Paul  Glaue  in  his 
monograph  on  Die  VorUsung  heiliger  Schriften  in  Gottesdienste 
(Teil  i.,  1907),  pp.  13-30,  still,  the  fact  that  many  members 
were  comparatively  uneducated,  and  that  even  when  they  were 
not  the  spoken  word  was  preferred  in  worship — this,  together 
with  the  expense  of  copies,  corroborates  the  view  that  the  large 
majority  of  early  Christians  knew  their  scriptures  mainly  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear. 

The  practice  of  reading  aloud  one's  own  compositions  wis  a  corollary  to 
the  earlier  habit  of  reciting  the  works  of  dead  authors.  In  the  former  case 
the  object  was  sometimes  to  benefit  the  audience;  reading  thus  resembled 
the  modem  lecture  (cp.  Epict.  Diss,  iii.  23.  7f.).  But  more  often  an 
author  recited  his  work  to  a  chosen  audience  in  order  to  get  their  critical 
opinion.  "  The  audience  at  recitations  may  be  compared  with  the  modem 
literary  reviews,  discharging  the  functions  of  a  preventive  and  emendatory, 
not  merely  of  a  correctional  tribunal.  Before  publication  a  work  might  thus 
become  known  to  more  hearers  than  it  would  now  find  readers :  in  the  same 
way  specimens  of  a  forthcoming  work  are  now  made  known  through  popular 
magazines.  After  publication  f  it  might  stiU  be  recited,  not  only  by  the 
author,  but  by  others,  with  or  without  his  leave,  in  the  country  or  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  the  dty,  before  public  or  private  assemblies  "  (Mayor 
on  Juv.  3').  It  is  the  latter  practice  which  throws  light  on  the  propagation 
and  circulation  of  the  early  Christian  scriptures,  which  were  not  written  for 
any  literary  ends.  This  applies  even  to  literary  epistles  like  James  and 
Ephesians,  which  were  pastorals,  written  for  no  definite  audience.  The 
homily,  cast  in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  was  a  recognised  literary  feature 
among  Jewish  and  Greek,  as  well  as  Roman,t  circles,  before  the  early 

*  The  recitation  of  the  gospel-stories  in  the  Antioch  church  was  probably 
a  source  of  information,  e.g.^  for  Luke  (cp.  Salmon's  Human  Element  mm 
Gospels,  pp.  26f.)< 

t  On  the  meaning  of  '  publication,'  see  G.  H.  Putnam's  Authors  amd 
their  Public  in  Ancient  TUmes*  (1894),  pp.  78  f. 

^  Cicero's  letter  to  Lentulus  Spinther  {ad  Fam.  i.  9),  e.g.,  approximates 
to  a  philosophical  discourse  or  a  speech,  and  the  famous  Commeniariolutm 
fetitionis  is  as  much  an  essay  on  political  methods  as  anything  ebe.  For 
further  examples  of  the  epistolary  tl^orpt^  in  Roman  literature,  see  Noiden 
in  Hermes  (1905),  pp.  524  f. 
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Christians  b^an  to  write.  Even  though  it  was  marked,  for  the  sake  of 
vividness,  by  appeals  to  hearts  and  the  like,  it  was  designed  originally  and 
directly  for  readers.  The  early  Christian  homily  shared  these  characteristics 
of  fonn,  but  it  was  ultimately  designed  to  reach  audiences  not  individuals, 
and  the  channel  was  public  reading  in  gatherings  for  worship. 


VIL 

SOME  LITERARY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NT 

WRITINGS, 

This  practice  of  reading  aloud  the  scriptures,  even  before 
they  were  scriptures  in  the  canonical  sense  of  the  term,  helped 
to  determine  insensibly  their  literary  form.  It  was  a  pre-nataJ 
influence.  The  profound  effect  which  Plato  ascribes  to  Homer 
in  Hellenic  education  and  politics  was  due  to  hearing  rather 
than  to  reading.  It  was  the  solemn  and  didactic  recitation  of  the 
poems  by  j^^wSoC,  who  sought  to  bring  home  not  only  the  words 
but  the  spirit  of  Homer,  which  enabled  the  audience  to  sustain 
its  feeling  of  kinship  with  the  original.  The  influence  of  the 
early  Christian  writings,  particularly  the  gospels,  operated  imder 
similar  conditions.  The  large  majority  of  Christians  only 
listened  to  them  in  worship  or  learnt  their  contents  in  the 
catechetical  instruction  of  the  church.  Both  letters  and  gospels, 
as  well  as  the  tracts  which  we  know  as  homilies  and  pastorals, 
were  written  for  the  most  part  with  this  end  in  view ;  their  close 
connection  with  the  address  and  the  dialogue  (see  above,  pp.  48  f.) 
determined  their  adherence  to  the  forms  and  spirit  of  a  rhetoric 
which  corresponded  to  the  needs  of  actual  life. 

The  so-called  metrical  prose,  or  prose  which  recognised  the 
use  of  a  certain  clausula,  passed  from  the  Asiatic  school  of 
rhetoric  with  some  of  the  Roman  authors,  such  as  Seneca,  Pliny, 
and  Cicero,  who  managed  to  preserve  ease  and  freedom  under 
a  more  or  less  conscious  recognition  of  certain  general  but 
unwritten  laws  of  rhythm  and  diction.  The  existence  of  this 
rhythmic  element  need  not  be  supposed  to  impair  necessarily 
the  spontaneity  of  a  writing.  Ancient  standards  of  composition 
admitted,  even  in  writings  of  fresh  and  apparently  unstudied 
grace,  such  as  Cicero's  letters  of  consolation,*  a  scrupulous 

*  Zielinski's  Dot  Ciamelgesetz  in  Octrois  Reden  (1904)  is  discussed  by 
A.  C.  Clarke  {Class.  Rev,,  1905,  164 f.),  and  Bomecque's  La  Prose  Mitrique 
dam  la  Carrespcndanti  de  Cic&on,  by  Prof.  Tyrrell  {Hermath.^  1905,  289  f.). 
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attention  to  the  niceties  of  rhythm,  cadence,  and  accent,  and 
a  caie  for  laws  of  sound  in  style  which  may  seem  strained  and 
hyper-ingenious  to  modem  tastes.  Modem  theorists  often  state 
it  in  extravagant  forms.  But,  fanciful  methods  apart,  if  the 
ancients  really  read  with  their  ears  as  well  as  with  their  eyes,* 
it  is  quite  intelligible  how  even  prose  style,  as  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  maintain,  could  observe  certain  poetical  canons; 
without  being  metrical,  as  Aristotle  put  it,t  prose  style  must  not 
be  wholly  unriiythmicaL  History,  said  Quintilian,  is  next  to 
poetry;  it  is  quodam  modo  carmine solutum^  and  Luke's  writings 
show  how  effective  cadences  and  easy  rhythms  could  be  present 
to  the  mind  of  an  ancient  writer  whose  aim  was  to  convince  and 
impress,  not  to  display  the  finish  and  mastery  of  his  own  style, 
nor  to  observe  hard  and  fest  canons  of  rhythm.  Thus  it  is 
with  early  Christian  writings  like  Hebrews  just  as  with  some 
of  the  most  effective  proseorations  of  antiquity;  they  were 
composed  by  men  trained  in  this  spirit  of  artistic  symmetry.  In 
the  minds  of  those  who  composed  or  read  the  early  Christian 
books  there  was  no  primary  thought  of  intellectual  entertainment. 
None,  with  the  partial  exceptions  of  the  two  Lucan  writings 
and  Hebrews,  can  be  described  as  a  literary  product  Faith 
was  their  germ  and  their  design.  They  were  composed  and 
employed  to  edify  the  Christian  communities  for  which  they 
were  originally  written,  and  among  which  they  came  to  circulate. 
But  some  at  least  of  them,  like  many  earlier  works  in  classical 
literature,  are  instances  of  how  style  and  fervour  were  not 
incompatible,  and  how  they  were  meant  to  catch  the  hearer's 
heart,  as  the  Christian  message  fell  effectively  upon  his  ears. 

The  presence  of  this  rhetorical  element  in  the  early  Christian 
writers  is  felt  in  reminiscences  of  figures  common  to  the  Greek 
prose  of  the  day,}  and  in  the  construction  of  sentences  and 
even  larger  sections,  as,  ^^.,  in  an  episUe  like  Hebrews.  The 
former   is    illustrated    by  plays    on    words    like   AlfUM•Xolflo^ 

*  Some  of  Paul's  epistles,  like  those  of  Ignatius,  gain  incredibly  in 
emphasis  when  read  aloud.  PnUic  reading  most  have  brought  out  their 
point  and  chann,  in  many  passages. 

t  In  dL  Tiii.  of  hb  Rhetoric  (bk.  3)  he  handles  the  need  and  stractuie  of 
ifaythm  in  literaiy  prose.  Cp.  G.  L.  Hendridcaon  in  Amer,  Joum,  of 
Philohgy  (1904),  I26f.,  and  the  genend  discussion  in  Norden,  i.  92  f.,  I34f. 

X  Cp.  the  collection  of  Pauline  instances  in  J.  F.  Bdttcher's  essay,  de  paro^ 
nomasia  finiiimisque  eifitptris  Patdo  af>ostolo  freqtientaiis  (Leipzig,  1824),  and 
R.  Bttltmann's  Stti  dtr  Paui.  Predigt  u.  dU  kynisck'Stnsehi  Diatribi  (1910), 
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SfMB€if4tra6€yj  ^ovou-^ofov  (Ro  i^),*  daw€rov9-^i4rw$irov9  (1*^)1 
ToXXoif  iroAAoxic  (2  Co  8^),  etc  The  parallelism  of  the  Greek 
prose  (mpCa-wris)  and  of  later  Latin  writers  like  Apuleius,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  form  rather  than  of  thought  t  (so  Norden,  op.  at.  ii. 
816  f.) ;  the  Semitic  parallelism,  like  that  of  the  Finnish  Ralevala, 
develops  an  idea  in  two  or  more  strophes,  and  this  is  specially 
characteristic  of  the  strophes  and  anti-strophes  in  the  gospels. 
It  is  in  Pauly  particularly,  that  the  style,  for  all  its  rabbinic  dialectic, 
shows  traces  of  the  Hellenic  element,  due  to  the  widespread 
influence  of  rhetoric  on  pre-Christian  prose,  especially  in  Asia 
Minor;  it  is  denoted  by  the  presence  of  balanced  periods}  and 
a  clearly  marked  evolution  of  strophic  formations,  with  themes, 
refrains,  etc.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  sequence  of 
accents  in  a  sentence.  As  the  writing  was  often  written  to  be 
read  aloud,  it  was  composed  by  one  whose  ear  was  sensitive 
to  the  harmony  of  the  style,  the  fall  of  the  antithesis,  and  the 
music  of  the  period.  More  than  once  in  Paul  it  becomes  an 
open  question  whether  he  is  quoting  from  an  early  Christian 
hymn,  or  developing  half-unconsciously  the  antitheses  of  his 
glowing  thought    A  good  case  in  point  is  furnished  by  x  Co 

ffwttperai  iw  ^opji, 

4y€lpeTtu  iw  dtp$<ipalg,* 
cre^pcroi  iw  drifd^, 

iytlptrou  iw  56^ 
ffTtlpertu  iw  da$«wtl^ 

iytlperat  iw  iuwd/iti. 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  genuine  rhetoric  §  of  the  speaker  is 

•  Further  en.  in  Ro  2*  5"  I2»  14*. 

t  Cp.  £.  dv  Mini's  Essai  philosi^hiqiu  sur  U^rindpi  ti  Its  formes  de  la 
vernfitatum  (1841),  pp.  47  f. 

X  Cp.  J.  Sdimidt  on  *  das  rhythmtsche  Element  in  Cicero's  Reden 
{Wiener  Studim^  1893,  PP-   2<^  f*)i  with  Blass  on  rhythm  in  the  Attii 
orators  {Neue  Jakrb.  fUrdas  klass,  Alterium^  1900,  416-431),  and  H.  Peter 
(»W.,  1898,  pp.  637-654,  'rhetorik  u.  Poesie  im  klass.  Alterthum*;  Der 
Bruft  pp.  25  f.,  on  rhythmic  element  in  epistolography). 

S  Cp.  J.  Weiss,  Beitragi  uur  paulinischen  Rhetorik  (reprint  from  ThSt,\ 
dig  Aufgabtn  d,  mutest.  WissenscKaft  (1908),  pp.  ii  f.,  Heinrici  ( —  Meyer, 
9  Cor.^  436  f.),  and  U.  von  Wilamowitz  in  Der  Kultur  der  Gegenwart^  i.  8, 
pp.  156  f.  Blass  (Die  Rhythmen  der  asian*  und  rifm.  JCunstprosa^  1905, 
SIC,^  1906,  304  f.)  has  pushed  this  theory  to  ertremes,  which  involve  an 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  Pauline  text  and  an  unreal  estimate  of  the 
apostle's  literary  ambitions  (cp.  Deissmann,  7XZ.,  1905,  231  f. ;  W.  G. 
Toidan,   Tkeoi,  LUteratur-Blatt^  1905,  481  f.,  and  Norden,   GGA.^  1901, 
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felt  through  the  written  words;  they  show  unpremeditated  art 
of  the  highest  quality,  as,  e.g,<,  in  passages  like  the  hymn  to  love 
(i  Co  13),  or  the  great  apostrophe  and  exulting  paean  of  Ro 
gnt,  « How  such  language  of  the  heart  must  have  penetrated 
the  souls  of  people  who  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  silly 
rigmaroles  of  the  Sophists !  In  such  passages  the  diction  of  the 
apostle  rises  to  the  heights  of  Plato  in  the  Phadrus  "  (Norden, 
ii.  506).  In  short,  with  Christianity  *'the  language  of  the  heart 
was  bom  again.  Since  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  nothing  at  once 
so  heart-felt  and  magnificent  had  been  written  in  Greek  as  Paul's 
hymn  to  love"  {ibid.  ii.  459). 

Elsewhere  in  the  NT  fragments  of  hymns  can  be  definitely 
foundy  €^.  in  I  Ti  3^* : 

iinip(rxByi  4p  iSpwiP, 
iwurre^Brj  iw  K^fffUfi, 
dveXiifi^Orf  ip  d^jj. 

This  is  a  piece  of  early  Christian  hymnody  (cp.  Col  3^^*,  Eph 
5^*j  Pliny's  £p,  x.  98),  written  in  short  cola  with  6/AotorcXcvra 
(cp.  Norden,  Antike  Kunstprosa^  ii.  852  f.),  which  probably 
served  as  a  semi-liturgical  confession  of  faith  (Klopper,  ZWT.^ 
1902,  336  f.).  The  early  church,  for  all  its  defects,  had  not  yet 
lost  sight  of  the  truth  that  any  creed  worthy  of  acceptance  should 
be  fit  for  use  in  the  praise  and  worship  of  believing  men.  A 
similar  five-lined  stanza,  on  the  birth  of  Jesus,  is  inserted  in  the 
nineteenth  ode  of  Solomon  (cp.  TU.  xxxv.  4,  p.  51).  2  Ti  a^"" 
is  another  fragment  of  an  early  hymn : 

W  7&P  avpaw€$dLPO/jL€P,  koX  <rvrj^o/tey* 
e^  {fxofiipofiePf  ical  vvppaxrCKeiffOfJusp' 
tl  dppi^6iu0a,  K^etpot  dppi/jfferat  iifi&t' 
tl  driffToOfUPf  ixtipot  viffrbt  /idpo. 

The  hymns  in  the  Apocalypse  and  possibly  the  songs  in  Lk  1—2 
are  further  instances  of  early  Christian  song.  It  was  not  until 
later  that  verse  included  polemic  (cp.  Iren.  i.  15.  6). 

593  f.).  For  other  literary  forms,  e.^.  the  rapapoKij,  the  Topoifda,  the  dvopta, 
and  the  allegory,  see  pp.  77  f.,  313  f.  of  Konig's  Stylistik,  Rketorik^  Pdetik  in 
Betug  auf  du  biblische  LitUraiur  (1900),  PRE,  vi.  688  f.  and  xvii.  733  f., 
zxidiEKE,  L  328  f. 
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THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  PAUL. 

Literature. — ^The  patristic  commentaries  (cp.  C  H.  Turner,  DB,  v.  484- 
550,  9xA  JTS,  iv.  I34f.)  on  Paul's  epistles  are  more  valuable  for  exegesis 
than  for  historical  critidsm ;  their  outstanding  contributions  are  the  early 
homilies  of  Chrysostom  and  '  Ambrosiaster '  (fourth  century),  the  editions 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (ed.   Swete,  Cambridge,   i8Sc>-2),  Theodoret 
of  Cjrrus,   Pelagius,  and    Euthalius,  from  the  fifth  century,  followed  by 
John  of  Damascus  (eighth  century),   Maurus  of  Mayence  (ninth  century), 
Oecumenius   (tenth    century),    Theophylact,    Peter    the    Lombard,    and 
Entfaymius  Zigabenns  (twelfth  century),  with  the  thirteenth  century  expositio 
of  Hiomas  Aquinas,  Nicolas  of  Lyra's  perpetua  potHlla  (fourteenth  century), 
and  the  fifteenth  century  Annotatumes  of  Laurentius  Valla.    The  sixteenth 
century  witnessed  a  slight  increase  of  attention  to  the  historical  environment 
of  the  epistles,  although  dogmatic  prepossessions  still  controlled  the  large 
majority  of  commentators,  Roman  catholic  {e,g,  Erasmus,  Annotatienes^  1 5 10, 
Paraphrases  in  omnes  episioias  Fault,  1521  ;  Catharinus,  1551  ;  Gregorius, 
1564 ;  Maldonatus ;  Estius ;  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  1635  [best  ed.  by  Padovani, 
Rome,  i9oSf.],  and  Leander,  Commsntaria  in  ipist,  omnts  S,  Pauii,  Paris, 
1663)  and  Protestant  {i.^,  Bugenhagen's  Annc/atiffttes,  1524 ;  N.  Hemminge, 
157 1 ;   Zwingli's  AdnotoHoms  [Ztlrich,    1539,   pp.   518-39] ;   Calvin ;    H. 
Bnllinger's  Commentarii  [Ztlrich,  1544,  49^551] ;  Zanchi's  Commentarius 
1594,  and  Beza).      The  most  notable  contributions  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  shape  of  complete  editions,  are  the  works  of  J.  Piscator 
{Analysis  hgi^a  tpp,  Paul,  1638),  Conrad  Vorstius,  Grotius  (1641),  Balduin 
(1655),  Cappellus(i658),  Chemnitz  (1667),  Locke  (1684),  M.  Pole,  Synopsis 
(voL  iv.,  1694),  and  Hammond  (1699).    The  eighteenth  century  produced 
the  R.  C.  expositions  of  Bemardinus  a  Piconio  (1703),  Alexandre  Noel 
(Rouen,  1 7 10),  Hardouin  the  Jesuit,  and  Ant.  Remy  (1739),  together  with 
Bengei's  great  Gnomon  (1743),  besides  the  Cura  pkilohgicm  $t  eritiem  in  x 
potUrions  S.  Pauli  epistolas  of  J.  C.  Wolf  (1734),  Kypke's  Obseroaliones 
saerm  in  Nwi  TeUamonti  libros  (1755),  J*  ^*  Michaelis,  Paraphrasis  und 
AnmorkungenHUrdio  Brieft  Pauii*  (1769),  Rosenmiiller's  ScAo/ia  {1777), 
and  J.  B.  Koppe's  edition  of  the  NT  (second  ed.  1791). 

The  nineteenth  century  has  produced  several  more  or  less  complete 
cditioDS  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  notably  those  of  J.  F.  Weingart  {Cdmrnonl- 
mrius  perpehtus  in  decern  apostoli  Pauli  quas  uolgo  dicunt  epistolas  minores, 
Gotba,  1816),  T.  Belsham  (London,  1823),  Alford  {Greeh  Testament,  ii.-iii.), 
Hofmann  (1862C),  and  Wordsworth'  (1871),  with  Scholz  (1830),  Winser 
(1834),  deWette  (1835  f.),  Olshausen  (i84of.),  Tumbnll  (1854),  Blomfield's 
Greek  Testament  (1855),  Ewald  {Sendschreiben  des  Paulus,  1857),  Bisping's 
ExegeHseko  Handhuck  mu  den  Brie/en  PauH  (1855L),   Renss  {Les  HUres 
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Jtuiin,^  1878,  in  the  third  Tolume  of  his  NT  Section  of  La  Bible)^  Heydt 
(Exegtt.  Ccmmetttar  nt  9  Briefm^  Elberfeld,  1882),  Manoury  (Puis,  1878- 
82),  P.  Rambaud  (Paris,  1888),  L.  Bonnet  (Lausanne,  1892),  J.  van 
Steenkiste  [Comnuniorius  in  omnes  S,  Fault  episUlas^  Bruges,  1899),  B. 
Weiss  (vol.  ii  of  his  Das  NT  HandausgaU^  I902)»  and  A.  Lemonnyer 
(ifitres  de  S,  Paui\  Paris,  1905). 

Separate  introductions  to  the  Pauline  epistles  have  been  issued  by  H. 
Bottger  (BtUragt  tur  EinUUung  m  dU  paulin,  Brirft^  Gdttingen,  1837  f.), 
P.  }.  Gloag  (Edinburgh,  1874),  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Shaw*  (Edinburgh,  1909). 
The  epistles  are  also  commented  on  in  several  of  the  special  monographs  on 
Paul,  t*g.  those  in  English  by  Lewin,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  Fanar, 
in  French  by  Renan,  and  in  German  by  Clemen  and  Schrader. 

When  the  Scillitan  martyrs  were  asked  what  they  had  in 
their  satchel  or  chest,  their  leader  Speratus  replied:  *libri 
[al  Koff  i)/ias  )8c)8AiH,  Le.  the  gospels]  et  epistulas  Pauli  uiri  iusti.' 
This  was  in  a.d.  180.  But  the  unique  position  assigned  by  the 
church  to  Paul's  epistles  can  be  traced  back  to  the  age  preceding 
Marcion.  Marcion  drew  up  an  edited  collection  of  the  apostle's 
letters.  The  church's  collection  may  have  been  occasioned,  in 
self-defence,  by  this  action,  but  the  probability  is  (cp.  C  H. 
Turner  \nJTS.  x.  357  f.)  that  as  Marcion's  edition  of  Luke  was 
constructed  out  of  the  church's  third  gospel,  so  his  Pauline 
canon  was  'a  similar  r^chauff<6  of  an  existing  Pauline  collection 
in  the  church.'  Whether  this  corpus  PauHnutn  can  be  dated  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Ignatius,  or  even  earlier  (as  Zahn  argues), 
is  a  question  which  can  only  be  asked,  in  the  paucity  of  the 
available  evidence.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  idea  of  such  a 
collection  occurred  to  Paul  or  to  any  one  during  his  lifetime,* 
but  if  the  church  at  Philippi  was  anxious  to  possess  any  extant 
letters  of  Ignatius  (Polyk.  ad  PhiL  13),  it  b  reasonable  to  infer 
that  a  similar  desire  must  have  already  prompted  local  collections 
of  Paul's  letters,  long  before  there  was  any  thought  of  ranking  them 
with  the  scriptures  (2  P  3^^).  This  would  be  rendered  possible 
by  the  dose  communications  t  between  churches,  not  only  in 
one  district  but  abroad.  What  is  certain  b  that  the  early 
Chrbtian  literature  begins  for  us  with  Paul's  correspondence. 

Genesis^  says  Tertullian  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  treatise 
against  Marcion,  Genesis  promised  me  Paul  long  ago^  For,  he 
adds  (playing  on  a  Latin  rendering  of  Gn  49^^),  when  Jacob 
was  pronouncing  typical  and  prophetic  blessings  upon  his  sons^  he 

*  He  liad  not  the  literary  setf-consciousness  of  Cicero  {Ati,  zvi.  5.  5). 
tCp.  Hamack,  MAC,  i.  369 f. 
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turned  to  Benjamin  and  said^  *  Benjamin  is  a  ravening  wolf;  in 
the  morning  he  shall  devour  his  prey^  but  towards  evening  he  shall 
provide  food*  He  foresaw  that  Paul  would  spring  from 
Bet^amin^  *a  ravening  wolf  devouring  his  prey  in  the  morning* : 
that  iSf  in  early  life  he  would  lay  waste  the  flochs  of  God  as  a 
persecutor  of  the  churches  ;  then  towards  evening  he  would  provide 
food:  that  is^  in  his  declining  years  he  would  trcun  the  sheep  of 
Christ  as  a  teacher  of  the  nations.  This  fanciful  exegesis  of  the 
African  Father  brings  out  the  fact  that  Paul  did  not  begin  to 
write  the  letters  by  which  he  is  best  known  until  he  had  been  a 
Christian  for  about  twenty  years.  So  far  as  it  can  be  recon- 
structed from  the  extant  sources,  the  activity  of  Paul  as  a 
Christian  evangelbt  and  apostle  falls  into  two  main  periods  or 
passages.*  The  first  of  these,  (a)  covering  about  seventeen 
years,  includes  his  work  in  ra  jcXi/bu&ra  r^  2vp/as  jcai  t^^  KiXuc^s, 
with  Tarsus  and  Antioch  as  hb  headquarters  (Gal  i^'*,  Ac  9"^ 
iz*^),  and  Barnabas  as  his  main  coadjutor.  The  second  {b) 
dates  from  the  crisis  at  Jerusalem,  which  impelled  him  to  go 
further  afield  (Ac  15"^  16^*);  after  hesitating  about  his  route 
and  sphere,  he  started  upon  the  great  mission  to  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  which  occupied  him  for  six  or  seven 
years  (Ac  19",  cp.  Ro  15^).  His  coadjutors  now  were 
principally  Silas  and  Timotheus.  Thereafter  he  was  evi- 
dently plannmg  a  mission  to  Spain.  The  Southern  Mediter- 
ranean he  probably  passed  by,  as  £g3rpt  was  being  already 
evangelised,!  but  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  he  hoped  to 
break  fresh  ground,  and  en  route  to  Spain  he  arranged  to  pay  a 
long-deferred  visit  to  the  church  at  Rome.  Meantime,  he  had 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  by  handing 
over  the  proceeds  of  the  collection  made  by  the  Christians  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  on  behalf  of  the  poor  saints  in  the 
Jewish  capital.  The  untoward  result  of  his  visit  is  well  known. 
He  left  Jerusalem  a  prisoner,  was  confined  for  two  years  at 
Caesarea,  and  finally  reached  Rome  in  custody.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  he  did  not  regain  his  freedom.  The  projected  tour  to 
Spain  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  he  never  revisited  Asia  Minor. 

*  The  older  scbeme  of  three  mission-tottn  ii  to  be  abandoned  in  fitvoor 
of  this  dlTiaion  of  his  activity  into  two  mission-spheres  (q).  von  DobschUts, 
Froblinu  de$  opostolUkiH  ZeiteUters^  I904«  pp.  58  f.). 

t  See  Hamack,  MAC,  i.  73  f. ;  Zahn,  Skitten  aus  dem  Leben  d,  alten 
Arf>v4#*  (1898),  143  f. ;  MoffiiU,  Piaul  and  PauUnism  (1910),  pp.  24-26. 
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The  extant  letters  of  the  apostle  fall  within  or  after  the 
second  period,  that  is,  in  the  late  afternoon  of  his  career.  If  he 
wrote  any  letters  previous  to  the  crisis  at  Jerusalem,  they  have 
perished.  The  letters  to  the  churches  of  Thessalonika,  Galatia, 
Corinth,  and  Rome  date  from  (d) ;  the  rest  of  the  epistles,  so  far 
as  they  are  genuine,  are  the  correspondence  of  a  prisoner,  and 
were  composed  either  at  Csesarea  or  more  probably  at  Rome. 
Their  relative  order  can  be  determined  with  approximate 
accuracy,  but  their  exact  dates  are  bound  up  with  chronological 
calculations  based  on  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  as  well  as  on  early 
Christian  tradition,  which  are  still  matters  of  dispute.  The 
following  table  (cp.  HNT.  121  f.),  reflecting  usually  the  old 
schematism  of  the  three  journeys,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
variety  of  critical  opinion  upon  the  chronology  of  the  apostle's  life : 


Crncifixionof  Jcsas   . 
Convernon  of  Paul 

Ftnt  vint  to  Jerusalem  . 

Sccood    yUic    to    Jeruaalem 
(Ac  iiW  !•■) 
First  misaoo  tour 

Council  at  Jerusalem  .       • 

Seoond  miiision  tour  .  • 

Third  mission  tour  . 

Arrest  injenualcm  • 

Arrival  in  Rome.       .  •       • 

Death  of  Paul     .       .  •       • 

Death  of  Peter  .       .  .       . 


35^6 

46 
47 

49 
49 

64/65 


"5 


«9 
30 


44/45 
47 
47 
SX 
55 

I 


•9 
«9 
3« 


46 
47 
49 


3«/3* 
34/35 

46 
47 
49 
49 
5a 
56 

61!^ 


J 


«9 
34 
37 

4a 
46 
5« 
5X 
55 

% 


s 


99/30 
30 

33 

[44] 
45  , 

47(46) 
47(46) 

64 
64 


3«/3« 
34/35 

be«;45 
49 


1: 


30 

35 

38 

44 
5o-5« 

5a 
5» 

54 
58 

6t 

66/67 

64 


3» 
3« 

34 

4^48 

50 
50-53 
53  57 

57 
60 

67 


1 DB,  L  415-49$ ;  JTS.  ill.  1 90-138. 

S  UnitrtmAungfm  nemt,  ZeitoerkAUniut  (1894). 

•  NnUtti,  ZeitgtMthiekit  (1895X  M  i5'>7 ;  differently  in  Mcond  ed.  1906. 
^  AA.  pp»  xiii-xiv,  etc 

0  Similarly  Laurent  (iV7*  ShuUgtt,  67-91X  placing  the  second  visit  in  47,  however,  tha 
first  tour  in  47-50,  and  the  aecond  in  59-5$. 

9  ACL.  iL  I.  S31-S39.      .  ^  AA,  164, 179,  etc. 

•  PRE,  zv.  61-88,  and  mT.  iii.  450  C 

•  SPT.  363  f.,  as  revised  in  PmmStu  mmd  •tktr  SimdUt  (1906X  345  ^ 


A  word  may  be  added  on  the  problem  of  tha^authenticity  * 
of  the  Pauline  letters.    Their  criticism  has  passed  through  a 


<c 


* '  Authentict'  in  this  oonnectioD  as  elsewhere  in  the  criticism  of  the  NT, 
hts  reference  to  the  origin  only,  not  to  the  contents;  to  say  that  a 
document  is  authentic  is  merely  to  say  that  its  origin  is  certain,  not  that  its 
contents  are  free  from  error"  (C.  V.  Langlois  and  C  SeignoboSp  /ii/rv- 
duOimaMX  iUtdas  huUriqms^  Eng.  tr.  1898,  p.  159). 
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phase  corresponding,  for  example,  to  that  which  has  occurred 
in  the  artistic  estimate  of  Giorgione's  pictures :  after  successive 
verdicts  which  unreasonably  reduced  the  number  of  the  genuine 
to  a  minimum,  the  application  of  a  less  rigid  and  more  accurate 
standard  has  at  last  revealed  the  existence  of  a  larger  number  of 
authentic  canvases  in  the  one  case  and  of  epistles  in  the  other. 
This  shift  of  critical  opinion  has  been  brought  about,  for  the 
most  part,  by  a  gradual  recognition  of  the  fact  that  writers  and 
painters  do  not  always  work  at  the  same  pitch  of  excellence. 
The  progress  of  historical  criticism  on  Acts  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
on  the  sources  of  the  gospels,  together  with  the  recent  researches 
into  the  icotvi^,  gnosticism,  and  contemporary  Judaism,  has  also 
helped  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  several  Pauline  letters 
which  were  suspected  half  a  century  ago.     "It  has  been  the 
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•0 

1 

1 

S 

• 

c 
n 

S 

• 

i 

V 

0 

1 

•  mm 

0 

a 

S 

1 

5 
3 

S 

• 

1 

9 

0 

[30] 

3«(»9) 

P 

33 

34 

3^ 

34 

3« 

3a 

35 

11 

35 

36 

37 

33 

36/37 

37 

38 

4» 

37 

34 

35 

38 

38 

39 

39 

36 

39/40 

$ 

(44) 

44 

44 

46 

44 

45-SO 

bef.sx 

44f. 

45-47 

50/5X 

46 

45 

46 

50^1 

5« 

59 

5X 

51 

4B 

48 

5a 

5a 

5« 

49 

51 

50 

5« 

Sa 

5« 

51 

49-5a 

49-51 

5a 

5a-55 

5a 

49 

5x 

5«>-53 

Si 

54 

5S 

U 

53-59 

52  56 

55 

58/5* 

55 

53 

54 

53-57 

54 

58 

g 

.5? 

59 

56 

59 

59/60 

57 

58 

5« 

58 

61 

6z 

60/61 

6a 

59 

6a 

6t/6a 

61 

60 

60 

6x 

•7 

64 

64 

63/64 

64 

65-68 

[64] 

67 

68 

67 

64 

64 

67 

"^SiiHcal  Essays  (pp.  215-933).     Similarly  Aberle,  BZ.  (1903)  356  f.,  379  f.,  (1905) 
37X<-40o.  *^  i4^/*  (Meyer),  pp.  53-60. 

K  ThttsmUMhms  (McyerX  C^  i7-z8.    Similarly  von  DobschQtz. 

U  Pmmlms,  u  411.  ^'  Students  Life  o/Paui,  pp.  •4*-a5^ 

»  /JVr.  L  pp^  X54f.  M  /'««/,  pp.  X3f. 

»  BimL  31  f.  U  Z7^.  HL  696-731. 

Vi'Mv/ (appendix,  vol.  iL  pp.  693  f.).  »  71^.  (1896)  353  f.,  BimL  xaow 

tt  Ah/assungSMeit  tUs  dalmxsrbri^es  (1906),  p.  189. 

■  Dig  Chnn^legU  des  Pauhts  (1903),  cp.  IfKZ.  (1909)  569-690. 

mission  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  prove  that  everybody's 
work  was  written  by  somebody  else,  and  it  will  not  be  the  most 
useless  task  of  the  twentieth  to  betake  itself  to  more  profitable 
inquiries"  (Saintsbury,  History  of  Criticism^  p.  152).  The 
epistles  to  Timotheus  and  Titus,  together  with  Ephesians,  are 
probably  Pauline  rather  than  Paul's ;  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
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literaiy  SMaworoi  in  early  Christianity.  Otherwise^  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  letters  which  are  grouped  under  Paul's  name 
in  the  canon  were  written  by  him,  whatever  processes  of  editing 
they  may  have  passed  through  before  their  incorporation  into 
the  sacred  collection  of  the  church. 


(A)  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THESSALONIKA. 

(a)  Editions — Georgius  Major  {EnamUio  duarum  efp,  ad  TAess. 
firaUeta^  1561);  Muscolns  {Commeni,  in  Phil,  Col,  Thess,  Tim,^  1565^); 
R.  Rollock  (Edmbmgfa,  1598);  J.  A.  Gleiche's  Brklanmg  (1729);  J.  A. 
Turretin's  posthumous  Comment,  theeniico-practicm  in  epp,  ad  Thoss. 
(1739);  P.  J.  MiUler  (17S4);  F.  A.  W.  Krause  (1790);  Schleiermadier 
(1823);  T.  C.  Tychsen*  (1823) ;  J.  F.  Flatt,  VorUsungm  uber  die  briefen 
an  dio  Phil,  Col,  Thess,  (Tubingen,  1829);  Ludwig  Pelt  {Efdstolae  P, 
aposioli  ad  Thess,  perpetuo  illust,  commentario,  Grei&wald,  1830)  * ;  H.  A. 
Schott,  Epistolae  P,  ad  Thess,  et  Galatas  (Leipzig,  1834);  Baumgarten- 
Cnisins  {Commentar  Hher  Phil,  und  Thessal,  1848);  Olshausen  (1840,  Eng. 
tr.  X851);  J.  Ullie  (New  York,  1856);  Ewald,  Sendschreihen  des  Pauhu 
(1857);  de  Wetle>  (1864);  Meyer*  (1867);  Hofmann*  (1869);  Eadie 
(1877);  A.  J.  Mason  (in  EUicott's  NT,  1879);  Reu«  (187S-9);  EUicott^ 
(1880)*;  H.  Reinecke  (Leipzig,  1881);  Alexander  {Speaher^s  Com,  1881); 
Marcus  Dods  (in  SchaJTs  Comment,  1882);  Hutchison  (Edin.  1883); 
Lllnemann^  {—  Meyer,  Eng.  tr.  1884);  Gloag  (1887);  Zockler  (in  Siraei 
und  Z:s  Comm,  188&-95) ;  A.  Schilfer  (1890);  Schmiedel*  (HC,  1892)*; 
Zimmer  (in  Denkschrift  des  theol,  Sefkinars  Herbom,  1891,  and  Thsol, 
Comment,  s.  d,  Thess,  1894)*;  Padovani  (1894) ;  Jowett,  Si,  Pants  Epp. 
to  Thess,  Gal,  and  Romans^  (1894) ;  Bomemann  ( —  Meyer,  1894) ;  Light- 
foot  {^Noies  on  Epp,  of  St,  Paul,  1895,  PP-  1-92) »  J*  Drummond  {Jntemat, 
ffdbks  to  NT^  1899) ;  Gutjahr,  Briefs  des  Paulus,  /.  Thess,  Gal,  (1900) ; 
Adency  (CA,  n.  d.);  G.  G.  Findlay  {CGT,  1904)*;  W.  Lueken  {SNT.^ 
1907) ;  J.  M.  S.  Baljon  (1907) ;  G.  Milligan  (1908)  • ;  Wohlenberg*  (ZAT., 
1908);  von  DobschUU  (—  Meyer,  1909)*;  Moffatt  {EGT.  1910);  R. 
Mackintosh  (Westminster  NT,  1910). 

{b)  Studies— (L)  general :— P.  Schmidt,  der  erste  Th,  brief  neu  erhlart^ 
nebst  einen  Exkurs  Uber  d,  2  gleichn.  Brief  { 1 885) ;  L.  Monnet,  Les  ipttres  aux 
Thess,  ttude bidligue (1SS9) ;  Sabatier  (^5^.  xii.  I23f.);  Hausrath,iii.  209f.; 
Lightfoot  (Smith's  DB,  iii.  1477-84)*  ;  E.  de  Faye,  do  vera  indole  Pauliap, 
ad  Thessal,  dissertatio  critica  (Paris,  1892) ;  Denney  {ExposHof's  Bible,  1892) ; 
McGiffert,  A  A,  250  f.;  Bartlet,  A  A,  iiof. ;  Pfleiderer,  Urc,  L   125-143; 

^  Most  doubt  attaches  to  2  Thessalonians,  less  to  Colossians.  A  similar 
dulnety  prevails,  e,g,,  with  regard  to  the  two  fragments  of  the  epistles  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ; 
the  problem  of  their  authenticity  divides  scholars  like  Nipperdey,  Mommsen, 
Hubel,  and  M.  Schlelein  from  those  who,  like  Mercklin  and  E.  Meyer,  deny 
their  genuinenesa. 
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voa  Dobsdiutz,  C^.  8if.;  F.  Trautiscb,  Die  mUndliche  VtrkUndigttng 
des  Ap*  Pauius  (1903) ;  E.  UUem,  S.  Paul,  ivangelisU  et  pasUur  d$s  Tkess- 
ohnicuHs.  Etude  (Niioes,  1903);  C  Bniston  {RTQR.^  1905,  160  f., 
369  f.) ;  Senstius,  die  Abfassungsuit  der  Tkess.  Brief e  (1908} ;  R.  Scott,  Tke 
Plmiine  Epistles  (1909),  215-233;  Ltttgert,  BFT,  xiii.  6  (1909),  pp.  55- 
X02  (on  errorists) ;  Harnack,  Das  Problem  des  Zweitem  ThessalonickirMe/s 
(1910,  SBBA.  560-578). 

(ii)  on  the  text :— John  Phillips,  The  Greek  ef  tke  First  Sp.  to  tke  Tkess. 
(London,  1751) ;  Zimmer,  Der  Text  der  Tkessal,  Briefe  (1893) ;  Baljon, 
{Theol.  Shidien^  1888,  347-352);  Blass,  Rkytkmm  der  asian.  u,  rim, 
Xum^rma  [igos),  pp.  196 f. 

(iiL)  against  Pauline  authorship: — Banr  in  TkeoL  Johrh,  (1855),  pp. 
141-168,  and  in  /*af#/(ii.  341  f.,  Eng.  tr.  li.  314-340) ;  van  der  Vies,  de  beide 
hrieven  aan  de  Tk,  (1865);  Steck  (/PT.,  1883,  509-524);  Pierson  and 
Vubet  {yerisimilia,  laceram  emditionem  NT exkibentia,  1886,  3-25). 

(iv.)  for  Pauline  authorship: — Grimm  {SiC.^  1850,  78o£);  Hil^enfeld 
{ZWT^  1862,  225  f.,  1866,  295  f.);  Lightfoot  (Biblical  Essays,  251-269, 
and  in  Smith's  DB.) ;  Sabatier,  Paul,  pp.  106  f.  ;  Askwith,  Intred,  to  Tkess, 
epp.  (1902)  * ;  Lock  (DB,  iv.  743-749)  S  A.  C.  McGiffert  (EBi.  5036-5046) ; 
Zahn,  EinL  H  14-16 ;  Qemen,  Pauius,  i.  Ill  f. 


1  Thbssalonians. 

In  addition  to  the  general  literature  already  dted,  the  (a)  editions  by 
Calixtus  (1654);  W.  Sclater  {Exposition  witk  notes,  London,  1619);  A.  S. 
PUerson  (Edin.  1857) ;  A.  Koch*  (1855)  *  ;  Rohm  (Passau,  1885) ;  Johannes, 
Kammeniar  mm  ersten  Tk.  Brief  (Dillingen,  1898)  * :  {b)  studies  by  J. 
Martinus  (Analysis  epistoUu  prioris  ad  Tkess,,  Groningen,  1663) ;  Lipsius 
(SK.,  1854,  905  f.,  ''ttber  Zweck  u.  Veranlassung  des  i  Th.,"  a  reply  to 
Banr) ;  J.  J.  Prins,  "  de  eerste  brief  van  Paalus  aan  de  Thessalonikers " 
(77:,  1885,  231  f.);  von  Soden  (^^.,  1885,  263-310)*;  Bruckner's  Ckron. 

2  Thessalonians. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  literature:  (a)  against  the  Pauline 
aathorshsp^Kem(7V^f>i^.  Zeits,fUr  TkeoL,  1839, 145  f.) ;  J.  E.  C  Schmidt, 
(fill/. 256 f.);Hilgenfeld(Z^7:,  1862,242-264);  y^JiUsxitti^ondertoeknaar 
de  ecktkeidvan  Pauluf  tweeden  brief  aan  de  Tkess,  (Utrecht,  1865) ;  Michelsen 
(7T.,  1876,  70-82);  Bahnsen  (JPT,  1880,  681-705);  Spitta,  Urc,  i.  109- 
154;  Weizsllcker  (AA.  i.  295  f.);  C.  Ranch  (ZIV7\,  1895,  457-465);  H. 
J.  Holtnnann  (ZNIV.,  1901,  97-108);  Pfleiderer  (Ure.  i.  9S-ioi);  Wrede 
(TU,t  NeueFolge,  ix.  2,  1903)*;  Hollmann  (ZNW,,  1904,  28-38);  von 
Soden  (INT.  324-333). 

(b)  fat  the  Pauline  authorship^-Reiche,  autkent,  posteriaris  ad  Tkess, 
apistaUe  (1829 ;  against  Schmidt) ;  Schneckenbuiger  (Jakrb.  fUr  deutscke 
TkioL,  1859,  405-467) ;  Renan  (iii.  248-255) ;  Westrik,  de  eckikeid  van  //. 
Tksss.  (1879);  Klopper  in  part  8  (pp.  73-140)  of  Tkeol  Stud,  u.  Skitten 
ems  Ostprtussm  (1889)*;  Titius,  der  Paulinismus  (1900),  49^;  G.  G. 

s 
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Finlay  {£xp.*,  Oct.  1900,  251-261);  G.  W.  Garrod  (I^ndoo,  1900); 
Kolmodin,  Pau/i  attdru  iess.-drrf  (Stockholm,  1901) ;  Nfofi^tt,  JffA^T, 
142-149;  Brilning,  der  Echtkeit  d.  2  Thcss,  Brief es  (1903);  E.  Vischer, 
PauluS'brufe  (1904)  70 f.  ;  Wernlc  {GGA.,  1905,  347  f.,  review  of  Wrede) ; 
JtUicher  {Eift/.  §  5) ;  R.  J.  Knowling,  Tk4  Testimony  of  St,  Paul  to  Christ 
(1905),  24  f.;  Jacquier  {INT.  i.  94  f.);  Bartfa  {Einl.  fi  6) ;  A.  S.  Peake 
(/NT.^  1909,  12  f.);  Griiner,  'Bcsteht  zwischen  d.  2  und  I  Briefe  an  die 
Gemeinde  von  Thess.  cine  liteiar.  Abhttngigkeit?'  {IVeidenauer  Studieit,  iL 
419  f.  I  against  Wrede). 

§  I.  Contents  and  character  of  I  Thess. — ^The  Christians  of 
Thessalonika  were  mainly  Greeks  by  birth  and  training  (i*  2^^), 
who  had  been  won  over  from  paganism  by  the  efforts  of  Paul, 
Silvanus,  and  Timotheus.  The  mission  had  only  lasted  for  a 
month  or  two.  After  preaching  for  three  weeks  in  the  local 
synagogue,  the  evangelists  continued  their  work  till  they  were 
prematurely  driven  from  the  city  by  the  intrigues  of  the  local 
Jews.  They  left  a  vigorous  church  behind  them,  however,  and 
the  central  position  of  Thessalonika  upon  the  Via  Egnatia  at  the 
head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf  presented  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  new  faith  (i^**  4").* 

The  narrative  of  Acts  17''',  though  admitting  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  converts  were  proselytes  (i7^),t  ignores  any  work  outside  the  synagogue, 
and  restricts  the  term  of  the  mission  apparently  to  three  weeks.  This 
account  is  inadequate.  As  Baronius  once  said,  epistolaris  historia  est  optima 
historia.  The  membership  and  influence  of  the  church,  its  reputation 
throughout  Macedonia  and  even  Achaia,  to  say  nothing  of  Paul's  allusions 
to  a  period  of  training  (i  Th  2''*),  imply  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  apostle's  arrival  and  departure.  Besides,  his  stay  must  have 
been  prolonged,  if  he  had  occasion  not  only  to  support  himself  (i  Th  2""^* 
17.1P  js-ioj  by  hi,  xjbAi^^  but  to  receive  gifts  of  money  (Ph  4")  from  his 
friends  at  Philippi,  a  hundred  miles  away.  It  was  the  last-named  fact  which, 
among  other  tldngs,  gave  rise  to  the  imputation  of  mercenary  motives  (2^  '). 
The  primary  charge  against  Paul  and  his  friends  before  the  local  authorities 
had  been  treason  and  sedition  (Ac  17*^  poffikka  h-epop) ;  in  his  enforced 
absence  through  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre,  charges  against  his  personal 
character  were  circulated.  Naturally  he  refers  to  the  former  subject  quite 
incidentally  (i  Th  2^  Gocts  own  kingdom) ;  the  latter  dominates  his  mind. 

*  These  passages  cover  not  only  Philippi  and  Berea  (Ughtfoot,  Biblical 
Essays^  pp.  237  f.),  but  a  somewhat  extensive  work  by  Paul,  as  well  as  by 
the  Thessalonians,    which    may  have  reached   as   ikr  west  as  Illyrikum 

(Ro  15"). 

tThis,  together  with  the  religious  training  of  the  synagogue,  helps  to 
explain — what  is  otherwise  rather  remarkable — the  unusiudly  rapid  growth  ol 
the  k)cal  church  (Wynne,  Exp,^  iv.  364-377). 
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His  primary  reason  for  writing  to  the  Christians  of  Thessa- 
lonika  was  anxiety  on  their  behalf.  It  was  the  first  community 
of  any  importance  which  he  had  been  able  to  found  in  Europe ; 
and  the  exemplary  character,  the  exceptional  opportunities,  and 
the  influence  of  its  members  had  already  produced  a  wide  im- 
pression  on  the  surrounding  district.  To  this  Paul  alludes 
(i^**)  with  a  pardonable  touch  of  hyperbole*  (cp.  Ro  i",  Ph 
i^).  From  no  church  was  he  torn  with  such  evident  reluct- 
ance. But  the  uigent  claim  of  the  church  on  his  solicitude 
was  the  suffering  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  even  during  his 
stay,  and  especially  since  he  had  left  Concerned  for  his  friends' 
stability,  and  unable  to  return  in  person,  t  he  had  dispatched 
Timotheus,  as  the  younger  of  his  companions,  from  Athens  in 
order  to  rally  and  confirm  their  faith.  Meanwhile  events  had 
driven  him  from  Athens  across  to  Corinth  (i^*^),  where 
Timotheus  brought  him  the  glad  tidings  (a  real  gospel — ^note 
the  rare  use  of  cvoyycXura/io^ov  in  3^)  of  the  Thessalonians' 
affection  and  constancy.  He  at  once  proceeds  to  send  this 
informal  letter,  written  (i.)  out  of  warm  personal  affection,  which 
he  rejoices  to  find  returned,  and  (ii.)  in  order  to  convey  instruc- 
tions upon  some  points  of  Christian  belief  and  conduct. 

For  an  ingenious  attempt  to  prove  that  i  Thess.  answers  a  letter  brought 
by  Hmotheos  from  the  Thessalonians  themselves,  see  Rendel  Harris  in 
Exp.^  viii.  161  f.,  401  f.,  and  Bacon's  INT.  73  f.  {Story  of  St.  Paul,  235  f.). 
The  hypothesis  is  tenable,  but  the  evidence  is  elusive :  xcU  in  2"  and  3'  cannot 
be  preaed  into  a  proof  of  this,  nor  can  oTSarc  ( = '  you  have  admitted  in  your 
letter');  and  draTyAXerc,  though  attractive,  is  not  a  necessary  reading 
in  I*. 

*  The  rhetorical  phrase  h  rarrl  r6ir(p  is  not  to  be  pressed  (as  by  2^hn, 
EirU.  i.  146  f.)  into  a  proof  that  the  news  of  the  Thessalonian  mission  had 
time  to  reach  the  Asiatic  Christians,  whose  congratulations  came  back  to 
Paul  before  he  wrote. 

fWhy?  Because,  in  Oriental  phrase,  Satan  hindered  us  (2^)— an  enig- 
matic remark  which  probably  means  either  sickness  (2  Co  12^)  or  pressure 
of  local  circumstances  at  Corinth.  To  refer  it  to  a  guarantee  exacted  by 
the  Imperial  authorities  from  Jason  and  his  associates  that  peace  would 
be  kept,  and  Paul  kept  away  (Ramsay,  SPT,  228  f. ;  Woodhouse, 
EBi.  5047;  and  Finlay),  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  the  Empire  in 
2  Th  2^ .  Besides,  the  Thess.  would  have  easily  known  in  that  case  why 
Panl  could  not  come  back.  That  Paul  had  any  intention  of  returning 
to  Thessalonika  by  sea,  after  he  was  driven  out  of  Berea,  is  a  precarious 
infeience  from  2^,  though  the  idea  occurred  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
Christian  tradition,  as  is  plain  from  the  insertion  of  the  Besan  editor  iu 
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The  fonner  (i.)  consideration  emerges  in  a  series  of  allusions 
to  malignant  suspicions  of  his  conduct,  especially  of  the  purity 
of  his  motives  and  methods,  circulated  by  local  outsiders  (j*^  ^ 
etc.).  This  does  not  mean  that  he  had  reproached  himself  with 
having  appeared  to  leave  his  friends  in  the  lurch ;  such  cannot 
be  the  entire  explanation  (so  Spitta,  pp.  115-116)  of  the  phrases. 
A  sel^defence  of  this  kind  would  be  sadly  pest  factum.  The 
language  undoubtedly  implies  that  insinuations  to  his  dis- 
credit were  current  in  Thessalonika ;  they  struck  at  the  church 
through  the  apostle;  and  because  the  peace  and  faith  of  the 
,Thessaionian  Christians  were  so  intimately  bound  up  with  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity,  he  vindicates  their  trust  by  showing  how, 
in  an  age  in  which  impostors,  religious,  medical,  and  philo- 
sophical, flourished  by  crooked  methods,  he  had  not  worked  for 
mercenary  ends,  nor  set  up  high  pretensions,  nor  made  exacting 
demands  on  his  followers,  nor  left  them  meanly  in  the  lurch.  He 
appeals  to  his  record  in  Thessalonika,  and  shows  that  his  absence 
was  neither  voluntary  nor  equivalent  to  a  slackening  of  his 
interest  or  affection.  Such  malicious  calumnies,  circulated 
mainly  or  at  least  primarily  by  the  Jews,*  Paul  further  meets 
by  unbaring  his  very  heart.  He  reveals  his  throbbing  interest 
in  the  church  (2*  3**  ^%  tells  them  of  the  joy  and  pride  their 
loyalty  afforded  him  (see  the  praise  of  other  Macedonians  in 
Ph  4^),  and  expands  previous  oral  admonitions  (2^*  4^*^  ^  i^i>) 
in  a  series  of  written  counsels. 

(il)  The  second  and  supplementary  part  of  the  letter,  pass- 
ing from  this  personal  and  apologetic  aspect,  warns  them  against 
such  perils  as  (rtpl  dyuur/Aov,  4"^)  sensuality,  (vcpl  ^cXoScX^s, 

X5yor),  which,  like  the  equally  inferior  reading  in  17^  {fltp,  tnX  'BXX.),  ia  due 
to  the  harmonising  tendendet  of  the  second  century. 

*So  Hilgenfdd  (RinL  241),  Lipsius,  Sabatier  (pp.  107,  no),  Schmidt 
(25  f.,  96),  Renan,  G.  G.  Finlay,  Weiss,  etc.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
as  already  (#.^.  Ac  14**  etc.),  Paul's  prindpal  detractors  would  be  Jews, 
angry  at  this  renegade's  success;  besides,  the  transition  from  a^'*  to  a^** 
and  back  to  a'^  rather  pcnnts  to  Semitic  agitation.  Others  (#.^.  Hofmann, 
▼on  Soden,  ^AT.,  1885,  pp.  302,  306  f.,  Schmiedel,  and  Zahn)  think  of 
pagans  (cp.  Qemen,  NKZ^^  1^969  151  f*)*  In  ^ny  case  the  references  are 
too  keen  and  detailed  to  be  merely  prophylactic  Probably  the  charges  were 
started  by  Jews  and  caught  up  by  pagans ;  they  were  not  directed  «(u  in 
Galatia)  against  his  apostolic  authority,  but  more  subtly  against  his  personal 
character.  Passages  like  2*- "»  4"-'*  (cp.  a  Th  a"*  a"-)  do  not  justify  the 
theory  (Lipsius)  that  a  Judaistic  party  was  at  work  within  the  church. 
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4^)  selfishness,  and  noisy  indolence,  due  as  much  to  a  misap- 
prehension of  their  faith  as  to  pagan  surroundings.  The  occur- 
rence of  some  deaths  had  raised  uncertainties  about  the  Lord's 
Second  coming,  and  Paul  briefly  handles  this  with  reference  to 
(a)  the  dead  (4^^  wyA  rw  ftof^/Uwy),  ^^^  ^^^  declared  not 
to  have  forfeited  their  place  in  the  messianic  realm  of  the  age  to 
come ;  and  (d)  to  the  living  (5^'^^  vcpl  ra>v  xp^y^^  ^^  ^^  KoipOv), 
who  are  exhorted  to  moral  alertness  in  view  of  this  great  event, 
which  may  be  expected  at  any  moment  (5'),  as  well  as  to  an 
ethical  steiuliness*  unaffected  by  unsettling  expectations  of  the 
end.  This  need  of  mutual  exhortation  (5^^)  naturally  leads  to 
a  word  on  subordination  and  obedience  to  the  local  church 
authorities  (s^'^'X  ^^^  ^^  some  general  counsels  the  letter 
ends.  While  it  would  be  actually  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  leaders  (5^),  it  was  addressed,  and  was  to  be  read,  to  all 
the  members  of  the  church,  not  to  any  exclusive  section  of  them 
(S'O-t  Apparently  it  did  its  work,  so  far  as  Paul's  character 
was  concerned. 

Hie  perib  indicated  in  this  writing  belong  to  an  inexperienced  and  on- 
GoasoUdated  Christianity ;  they  have  no  connection  with  any  Judaising  propa- 
gjuida  00  the  part  of  Paul's  opponents,  as  was  the  case  in  Corinth.  The 
sanng  quality  of  the  Thcssalonians*  religion  was  its  generous  attd  widespread 
(1*  3!**  "  5**  ^  ^)  charity  (traces  of  this  later  in  2  Co  7-9),  combined  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  survived  depressing  trials  and  isolation  alike.  Their  firith 
required  completion  rather  than  correction  (3'*).  They  were  on  the  right 
path ;  what  tfaiey  chiefly  needed  was  stimulus  and  direction  (3^  4'*  ^.  Conse- 
quently there  was  no  occasion  for  Paul  to  introduce  what  are  elsewhere 
enunciated  as  cardinal  principles  of  his  theology.  For  the  same  reason  the 
letter  b  not  marked  by  passion  and  agitation.  There  is  an  outpouring  of 
lelief,  but  no  fierce  outburst  of  indignation  or  alarm  or  wounded  dignity; 
what  reproof  Paul  has  to  give  Is  delicately  conveyed,  as  usual,  in  the  wake  of 


§  2.  Authenticity  of  t  Thess, — As  the  letter  is  included  not 
only  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  but  in  Marcion's  strictly  Pauline 
collection  (Tert.  adv.  Marc.  v.  15 ;  Epiph.  haer.  xlil  9 ;  cp.  Zahn's 
GK.  it  520  f.),  it  was  known  and  circulated  by  the  first  quartet 
of  the  second  century.    Definite  quotations,  however,  chiefly  of 

*  After  his  own  example  (2*^).  '*La  module  qu*U  ooncevatt  ftait  un 
artisan  rang^,  paistble,  appliqn^  k  son  travail"  (Renan,  iii.  246). 

fAs  some  previous  letter  had  been?  cp.  3  Jn  *.  To  delete  s*'  as  a 
marginal  gloss,  added  by  some  second-century  reader  when  the  apostolic 
letters  were  coming  into  prominent  use  (Hitrig,  Schmiedel,  J.  Weiss:  ^AT., 
1892^  a6i  1),  is  gratuitous,  in  view  of  this  natural  ezplanatioiL 
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the  eschatological  passages,  emerge  for  the  first  time  in  Irenseus 
{fldv.  har.  v.  6.  i «  5**,  v.  30.  2  =  5')  and  TertuUian  {de  resurr, 
camss,  xxiv.  =  5^  and  i^^%  while  both  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen  employ  the  epistle  (for  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  see 
Eus.  If.  £.  iv.  23).  The  so-called  allusions  in  the  apostolic 
fathers  are  scanty  and  vague,  for  the  most  part ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  5^'  in  Hermas  (Vis,  iii.  9.  10, 
ccpip'cvcrc  h  avrois),  and — if  the  reading  were  certain — of  s^"^  in 
Ignat  JSpk,  X.  I  (dSioXeiirrcDs  vyxMrcvxeo^c),  of  1^  in  £pA,  x.  3 
(ju/jLijrai  ^  rov  Kvpiov  (nrov8a{ii>fMv  clveu,  different  context),  and 
2*  in  I^om.  ii.  i  {oi  O^Xm  vfiSis  &v0pwf7rap€a'Kfja'ai,  dXXa  0^) ;  cp., 
too,  4*  =  Bam.  21*  yivttrOt  hi  OtohSojcroi  (different  context).  The 
general  similarity  of  outline  between  4^^^^  and  Did.  xvL  6  (revela- 
tion of  the  Lord,  trumpet,  resurrection)  is  too  vague  to  denote 
any  literary  filiation. 

These  traces  are  not  early  enough  to  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  epistle  is  pseudonymous,  and  a  post-Pauline  origin  has 
occasionally  been  claimed  for  it  on  various  grounds,  (i.)  The 
resemblances  between  it  and  the  Corinthian  epistles  (Baur)  are 
no  argument  against  its  originality ;  whatever  i  Thess.  may  be, 
it  is  a  decided  error  of  literary  criticism  to  pronounce  it  a  mere 
copy  and  echo  of  i  and  2  Corinthians,  (ii.)  The  discrepancies 
between  its  account  of  the  Thessalonian  mission  and  that  of 
Acts  are  not  serious  enough  to  invalidate  the  epistle  (Schrader, 
Baur,  etc. ;  see  p.  66).  A  few  months  were  enough  to  raise  the 
problem  of  Christians  dying  before  the  iropovo-io.  The  favour- 
able soil  for  the  gospel  at  Thessalonika,  partly  among  proselytes, 
must  have  led  to  a  rapid  development  of  the  church,  and  Paul 
was  too  careful  a  missioner  to  leave  his  converts  without  a  rudi- 
mentary but  effective  local  organisation.  Unless,  therefore.  Acts 
is  taken  as  a  rigid  standard,  i  Thess.  can  be  naturally  set  in 
the  situation  presupposed  by  the  former,  although  a  comparison 
of  Ac  ly^**  and  i  Th  1-2  shows  that  the  former  narrative 
requires  to  be  supplemented  and  corrected  by  the  details  of 
Paul  Luke  was  not  a  member  of  the  party  at  Thessalonika, 
and  in  any  case  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  describe  the  inner 
development  of  the  Pauline  churches.  As  a  rule,  he  is  content 
to  narrate  how  Paul  and  his  companions  got  a  foothold  in  any 
city,  and  how  they  had  to  leave  it.  From  Luke  we  fail  to  under- 
stand that  the  local  church  was  recruited  mainly  from  the  pagan 
population,  that  the  mission  lasted  for  some  time,  and  that  the 
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evangelists  kept  in  touch  with  the  local  church  after  their 
enforced  departure.  But  all  this  tells  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
epistle,  whose  incidental  allusions  are  not  only  coherent  but 
natural  It  is  capricious  to  pronounce  the  epistle  a  colourless 
imitation,  if  it  agrees  with  Acts,  and  unauthentic  if  it  disagrees. 
''Die  Art  wie  Paulus  in  i  Thess.  die  unmittelbar  vorherge- 
gangenen  Begebenheiten  in  Philippi  und  die  Riickkehr  des 
Timotheus  (vgl.  i  Th  3^-*  und  Ac  17^*  18*)  erwahnt,  beweist 
theils,  dass  dies  nicht  kiinstlich  aus  der  Apgeschichte  gemacht 
ist,  weil  dort  eine  Aussendung  des  Timotheus  nach  Thessalonika 
nicht  erwahnt  ist,  theils  dass  der  Brief  nicht  lange  nachdem 
Timotheus  wieder  zu  Paulus  gestossen  ist,  kann  geschrieben  sein, 
weil  die  kleinen  Umstande  sonst  nicht  vorkommen  wiirden. 
Diese  Uebereinstimmung  ist  nun  von  der  Art,  dass  sie  die 
Aechtheit  der  Briefes  beweist,  so  dass  wir  nach  innem  Merkmalen 
weiter  nicht  zu  fragen  haben  "  (Schleiermacher,  EinL  150).  (iii.) 
The  vocabulary  of  i  Thess.  presents  no  features  which  can  fairly 
be  described  as  necessarily  unPauline,  except  when  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  Pauline  thought  and  style  is  constructed  from  Gal., 
Cor.,  and  Romans.  A  few  words  occur,  as  in  any  letter  of  Paul, 
which  do  not  happen  to  be  used  elsewhere  by  him  {e,g,  Othi 

iX7fiw6%  I*,  dvafUv€iv  i^^,  6  ireipo^cdv  3^,  aaivcatfat  3*,  ayciv  in 

sense  of  4^\  dvurravat  4^^^^  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and 
men,  Xoyos  jcvpcov  4^,  dpTrd^tiv  4^^,  vc^^Aai  and  inrdyrrftrK  4^', 
k6yot  of  apostolic  injunctions  4^^  Axpifim  5^  vircpcxircpco'o'ov  (cp. 
Eph  3*®)  5*'  and  3^^  ^utOol  Iv  5" ;  but  the  general  language 
of  the  letter  is  thoroughly  Pauline,  and  the  style  bears  no  trace 
of  a  later  hand.  When  set  side  by  side  with  the  rest  of  the 
Pauline  letters,  i  Thess.  invites  the  judgment  passed  by  von 
Soden  on  i  Th  s*'^  as  compared  with  Ro  13"'" :  "the 
similarities  of  the  passages  show  their  kinship ;  the  differences 
exclude  any  question  of  imitation."  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  the  letter  was  dictated  in  Greek.  The  idea  (cp. 
Bertholdt's  £in/.  3488  f.)  that  it  represents  a  translation  by 
Silvanus  and  Timotheus  from  the  original  Aramaic  is  a  sheer 
j€U  if  esprit,  (iv.)  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  lack  of  any 
allusion,  even  where  such  might  be  expected,  to  the  characteristic 
Pauline  ideas  of  the  law,  forgiveness  in  relation  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  union  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  and  the  Spirit. 
One  line  of  explanation  may  be  set  aside  decisively.  Paul  had 
been  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  preacher,  for  nearly  twenty 
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years  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  and  the  ordinary  catechetical 
instruction,  such  as  he  was  now  giving  at  Corinth  (i  Co  i**  2> 
15*),  certainly  included  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  in  relation  to  forgiveness  than  happens  to  be  mentioned 
in  I  Thessalonians.  Behind  him  lay  the  struggle  with  Jewish 
Christian  traditionalism  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,*  which  had 
already  compelled  him  to  define  his  principles  and  think  out 
the  deeper  aspects  of  his  gospel.  It  is  therefore  historically  and 
psychologically  impossible  to  read  the  Thessalonian  epistles  as 
if  they  represented  a  primitive  stage  in  the  apostle's  thought, 
when  he  had  not  yet  developed  dogmatic  Paulinism.  If  his 
gospel  centres  here  round  the  Coming  f  rather  than  the  Cross  of 
Jesw)  Christ,  and  if  he  seems  to  argue  that  men  were  to  be 
sanctified  by  hope  rather  than  justified  by  faith,  the  explanation 
must  be  sought  in  the  special  circumstances  which  determined 
the  composition  of  the  letter.  There  was  apparently  nothing  to 
call  out  any  discussion  of  the  Law  or  any  theorising  on  forgive- 
ness (cp.  Feine's  GesettesfnU  Evglm  d.  Paulus^  1 69-1 81).  The 
due  to  the  comparative  absence  of  technical  terms  and  theories 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  Paul's  desire  to  educate  the  Thessa- 
lonian Christians  in  the  rudiments  of  their  faith.  He  fed  them, 
as  he  was  feeding  the  Corinthians,  with  elementary  principles 
(i  Co  3'  y6Xa  vfiJas  hrorura),  Faruuhs  nutrixfauei:  proficUntes 
uero  pater  instituit  (Pelagius).  And  Paul  was  both  nurse  and 
father  to  them,  as  he  himself  affectionately  reminded  them 
(2^*  ").  In  any  case,  a  later  Paulinist  writing  in  his  master's 
name  would  probably  have  introduced  some  reference  to  the 
distinctive  dogmas  of  Paulinism.  Their  absence  from  i  Thess. 
is  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  a  proof  of  unPauline  origin.  '^  Das 
dogmatische  System  des  Apostels  wird  in  diesem  Briefe  selbstver- 
st&ndlicherweise  nicht  entfaltet,  sondem  nur  gestreift,  dies  aber 
in  durchaus  original-paulinischer  Art  und  Weise"  (P.  Schmidt, 
op,  ciU  p.  78).  (v.)  Another  real  difficulty  may  be  removed  by 
recourse  to  the  hjrpothesis  of  an  interpolation.     ''When  it  is 

*  Unless,  of  coarse,  Acts  is  held  to  have  ante-dated  (so  Spitta  and 
Weizsttcker)  the  Jerusalem  Council,  which  ought  to  be  subsequent  to  Foul's 
dbpute  with  Peter  at  Antioch.  In  this  way  (cp.  M^n^oc,  h  Picki^  4) 
room  might  be  found  for  the  Thess.  epistles  as  an  expression  of  unformu- 
lated, primitive  Paulinism ;  but  even  so,  we  should  have  to  imagine  that 
Paul's  mind  did  not  begin  to  work  upon  his  religion  till  the  exigencies  of 
controversy  forced  him  to  construct  a  theology. 

t  Every  paragraph  runs  out  into  the  future  (!•  a^**  "•  *»•"  3"  4**  S***  •). 
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said  that  after  the  Jews  have  continually  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  sins,  lff>6ajfr€  Si  hr  avrovs  ^  6piy7i  cfe  rcXos,  what  does  thb 
suggest  to  us  more  naturally  than  the  punishment  that  came 
upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ?  "  (Baur,  FauL  iL 
88).  The  words  (2^^)  are  a  reminiscence  of  Test  Levi  vi.  11. 
It  18  unnecessary  to  suspect  2^^^^  as  a  later  interpolation  (cp. 
HNT.  pp.  625--626),  but  2^^  must  be  admitted  to  have  all 
the  appearance  of  a  marginal  gloss,  written  after  the  tragedy  of 
A.D.  70  (so,  e.g,^  Spitta,  Pfleiderer,  Schmiedel,  Teichmann :  die 
pauL  Varsiellungen  von  Auferstehung  u,  Gericht^  83;  Drummond, 
eta).  The  recent  massacres,  revolutions,  and  famines  in  Pales- 
tine, to  say  nothing  of  the  edict  of  Claudius,  de  pellendis  Judcds 
(P.  Schmidt,  86  f.),  might  be  considered  to  afford  a  suitable  back- 
ground for  the  verse,  but  the  definite  sense  assigned  to  ^frp^^  which 
is  more  than  mere  judicial  hardening  (cp.  Dante's  Paradiso^  vL 
88-93),  tells  in  favour  of  the  reference  to  the  horrors  of  a.d. 
70.  Instead  of  relegating  the  entire  epistle  to  this  period,  it  is 
better  to  regard  the  words  as  a  Christian  reader's  gloss  upon  2^ 
(vi)  The  attempt  of  Steck  (//T.,  1883,  509-524)  to  prove 
that  4"^  is  a  quotation  from  4  Es  5**-**  is  hopelessly  forced 
(cp.  Schmidt,  107-1  zo ;  Bomemann,  3x0  f.).  Paul's  reference  is, 
probably,  not  to  some  2ypa^,  but  to  a  prophetic  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  himself  or  possibly  to  Silvanus  (cp.  Ac  15**)  in  a 
vision  (see  EGT.  iv.  37).  Even  if  the  passage  were  a  quotation, 
it  would  be  from  oral  tradition  or  from  some  early  coUection  of 
evangelic  logia.  The  point  of  the  saying  is  opposed  to  that  of 
4  Esdras,  and  the  parallel,  such  as  it  is,  is  too  far-fetched  to  denote 
the  post-Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle. 

The  ^futvt  irrX.  of  4'*^  (cp.  I  Co  15"^)  must  not  be  evaporated  into  a 
gteneial  and  hypothetical  sense,  as,  #.^.,  \fj  those  who  hesitate  to  attribute 
a  miscalculation  to  Paul,  or  by  those  who  at  the  opposite  extreme  (like 
Steck,  PM.^  1905,  449-453)  deny  that  such  expressions  form  any  bvrier 
to  the  theory  that  the  epistles  of  Paul  were  composed  as  late  as  the 
second  century, 

S  3.  Place  and  period  of  composition* — The  letter  was  written 
from  Corinth  (Ac  18^^),  as  the  reference  to  Achaia  (i^**)  is  enough 
to  prove.*  The  words  h  'A^iywu?  (3I)  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  Paul  was  not  there  when  he  wrote  (cp.  1  Co  15^  16^),  but 
they  are  insufficient  to  prove  that  Athens  was  the  place  of  the 
letter's  composition, — a  theory  advocated  from  Theodoret  and 
*  Bottger  {BtUr&ge^  1837,  28)  thinks  of  some  town  in  Achaia. 
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Pelagius  (cp.  the  subscription  of  ABKL,  irpos  €kcr<roXovtfccif 
vpwTTf  iypd<f^ij  Airo  'A^vwv)  to  SchraideT  (Apostei  Pauius,  pp.  90  f.), 
the  latter  placing  it  during  the  period  of  Ac  20^%  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  wpurfimpoi  (cp.  i  Ti  3*)  could  not  exist  in  a  church 
of  neophytes  which  had  only  been  founded  for  a  few  months, 
and  that  deaths  (4i>-W)  could  not  have  already  occurred.  J.  F. 
Kohler  {Abfassungszeit  der  epistolischen  Schriften  itn  JVT,  1830, 
p.  112)  dated  it  even  later  (after  a.d.  66),  on  the  ground  that 
2I4.16  implied  the  death  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jewish  rebellion. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  requires  further  correction  at  this  point  Accord- 
ing to  Luke  (Ac  18'),  Silas  and  Timotheus,  who  had  remained  at  Berea  with 
orders  to  rejoin  Paul  as  soon  as  possible,  did  not  reach  him  till  he  had 
arrived  at  Corinth.  Since  Timotheus  had  meanwhile  visited  Thessalonika 
(I  Th  a^^-j*),  we  must  assume  (a)  either  that  he  hurried  to  Athens  himself, 
was  sent  back  by  Paul  to  Thessalonika,  and  on  his  return  picked  up  Silas  at 
Berea,  or  {d)  that  both  men  joined  Paul  at  Athens  and  were  dispatched  on 
different  missions,  Silas  perhaps  to  Philippi,  and  Timotheus  certainly  to 
Thessalonika.  Otherwise  Paul  left  Silas  behind  at  Athens  (cp.  Ac  18*),  if  the 
plural  in  x  Th  3^  is  not  the  p/tsra/is  oucioris.  In  any  case  the  natural  sense  of 
I  Th  3^'*  is  that  Paul  sent  Timotheus  from  Athens,  not  (so,  tf.^,,  von  Soden) 
that  he  merely  sent  directions  from  Athens  that  his  colleague  should  leave 
Berea  and  betake  himself  to  Thessalonika  (EBL  5076-5077). 

§  4.  Contents  and  setting  of  2  Thess. — After  congratulating 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  on  their  brotherly  love  and  faith  and 
patience  (i^*^),  Paul  addresses  himself  to  the  situation  which  had 
specially  called  into  exercise  the  last-named  virtue,  (a)  The  trials 
and  troubles  under  which  they  are  now  suffering  (i^'^')  are  simply 
a  prelude  to  the  relief  and  vindication  which  will  be  theirs  at 
the  coming  of  Jesus.  Qi)  As  the  anticipation  of  this,  however, 
had  already  produced  a  morbid  fanatical  excitement  in  certain 
quarters,  owing  to  the  fact  of  some  people,  apparently  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  his  instructions,  having  failed  to  recollect 
that  the  irapovo-io,  while  near,  could  not  happen  till  after  the 
appearance  and  overthrow  of  a  hostile  power,  Paul  proceeds 
(2^-^^)  to  reiterate  his  oral  teaching  on  this  point.  He  then 
concludes  (2^^^^)  with  an  expression  of  confidence  in  them,  an 
appeal  for  loyalty  to  his  teaching,  and  a  brief  prayer  for  their 
constancy  and  comfort.  Asking  their  prayers,  in  turn,  for  himself, 
he  renews  his  expression  of  confidence  and  interest  (3^"*),  where- 
upon, after  a  word  on  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  industry, 
the  epistle  closes  (3**^'). 
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Asnming  both  letters  to  have  cme  firom  F^ul,*  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
place  I  Thessalonians  prior  to  2  Thessalonians,  in  opposition  to  the  reverse 
hypothesis  of  Grotius  (based  mainly  on  an  antiquated  chronology),  Bunsen, 
Renan  (iii.  235  f.)>  Ewald  {Sendschreiben,  pp.  isf.),  and  Laurent  (i'Ar.,  1864, 
pp.  497  f. ;  NT Studien^  pp.  49  f. ).  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  criterion  oi 
genuineness  as*2  Th  3'^  should  have  appeared  in  the  earliest  of  Paul's  letters ; 
in  view  of  2'  its  appearance,  after  the  composition  of  I  Thess.  and  even  other 
letters,  is  psychologically  accurate.  It  is  unnatural  to  find  a  reference  to 
2  Th  3****  in  i  Th  4J«-";  besides,  as  Bomemann  points  out  (p.  495), 
if  2  Thess.  is  held  to  betray  alt  the  tone  of  a  first  letter  (Ewald),  what  about 
2  Th  2"?  The  comparative  absence  of  allusions  in  2  Thess.  to  i  Thess. 
(cp.,  however,  2  Th  2^  =  z  Th  4'^  etc.)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
second  epistle  Paul  goes  bock  to  elaborate  part  of  hb  original  oral  teaching 
in  view  of  fresh  needs  which  had  appeared  since  he  wrote  i  Thess.  Finally, 
while  I  Th  2*^-3!'  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  previous  letter,  it 
cannot  be  made  to  presuppose  one  of  the  character  of  2  Thess. ,  least  of  all 
when  written  from  Berea  (Ac  17'^  Laurent  and  Ewald). 

Paul  is  still  with  Silvanus  and  Timotheus  (i^)  at  Corinth 
(3*  -•  Ac  18,  I  Th  2^^')\  he  is  writing  presumably  not  longf 
after  the  dispatch  of  the  former  epistle  (2^^^),  having  heard  (3^^)  { 
of  the  mischief  caused  by  local  misunderstandings  of  what  he 
had  taught  on  the  course  of  the  Last  Things.  To  repudiate 
misconceptions  and  thereby  to  calm  the  mind  of  the  church 
amid  its  anabaptist  perils,  is  the  apostle's  aim.  What  he  has  to 
communicate  by  way  of  instruction  is  practically  a  re-statement, 
firmer  and  more  detailed,  of  teaching  already  orally  imparted  (a^  ^^\ 
not  a  discussion  of  novel  doubts  and  difficulties.    If  any  change 

*  On  the  hypothesis  that  both  are  sub- Pauline,  Baur  and  van  der  Vies 
(op,  cU.  pp.  128-164)  argue  for  the  priority  of  2  Thessalonians,  the  latter 
separating  the  two  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  arguments  against  them  are 
stated  by  van  Manen  {Oftderscek,  xi-25),  and  the  evidence  in  fiivour  of  the 
canonical  order  is  best  arrayed  by  Hofmann  (pp.  365  f.),  Lttnemann  (160  f.), 
Bomemann  (pp.  492  f.),  and  Johannes  (I24f.),  in  their  respective  editions. 
The  problem  is  not  so  gratuitous  as  it  may  appear.  A  similar  difficulty  vexes 
critics  of  the  Olynthiac  orations;  some  {e.^,  Whiston,  Flathe,  Grote,  and 
Thirlwall)  hold,  on  internal  evidence,  that  Demosthenes  must  have  delivered 
the  second  speech  first,  and  the  question  has  excited  keen  debatei  especially 
since  Petrenz's  defence  of  the  edited  order. 

t  The  ternunus  adfuem  is  his  next  visit  to  Thessalonika  (Ac  20^'^).  Corinth 
is  the  only  place  that  we  know  of,  where  the  three  men  were  together  at  this 
period* 

X  The  channel  of  information  is  not  specified,  but  possibly  Paul  had  been 
appealed  to  by  the  leading  men  to  lend  his  authority  against  the  spurious 
'spiritual'  developments  at  Thessalonika  (3'*).  The  situation  demanded 
explicit  written  counsels ;  evidently  no  visit  of  Silvanus  or  Timotheus  would 
have  sufficed,  even  had  they  been  able  to  leave  Corinth. 
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in  the  situation  has  taken  place,  it  has  been  to  shift  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  fears  about  the  dead  to  extravagant  hopes  cherished 
by  the  living,  and  to  aggravate  the  restlessness  of  some  pietistic 
members.  Hence,  for  one  thing,  the  general  similarity  of 
structure  and  atmosphere  in  both  epistles,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sharper  emphasis  in  the  second  upon  Paul's  authority. 
Both  of  these  features,  together  with  the  singular  eschatology 
and  the  style,  have  roused  suspicion  as  marks  of  a  sub-Pauline 
period. 

§  5.  Authorship  and  aim  of  a  Thess. — Is  the  literary  relation 
between  i  Thess.  and  2  Thess.  more  intelligible  if  they  are 
taken  as  written  successively  by  Paul,  or  if  the  second  is  com- 
posed by  a  later  Paulinist  working  on  the  basb  of  the  first? 
The  latter  theory  draws  its  strength  from  the  remarkably  dose 
and  continuous  similarities  between  the  two  epistles  in  style  and 
content  and  arrangement  (apart  from  2^'^^  the  fresh  material  of 
2  Thess.  occurs  mainly  in  i*-^  2^  3^"'"'i^.  I'hcse  simi- 
larities can  hardly  be  explained  by  the  mere  fact  that  Paul 
was  once  more  (in  2  Thess.)  writing  to  the  same  people ;  for 
while  any  writer's  correspondence  shows  an  almost  unconscious 
reproduction  of  the  same  ideas  and  terms  in  letters  written,  even 
to  different  people,  during  a  given  period  when  his  mind  was  full 
of  similar  conceptions,  the  literary  phenomena  in  the  present  case 
are  rather  too  numerous  and  detailed  to  permit  of  any  explana- 
tion save  one  which  presupposes  either  (cp.  Zahn's  INT.  %  16, 
note  6)  that  Paul  read  over  a  copy  (see  above,  p.  51)  of  i  Thess. 
before  writing  2  Thess.,  or  that  the  author  of  ^e  latter  had  the 
former  before  him. 

The  latter  theory,  which  regards  the  Episde  as  a  pseudonym- 
ous writing  composed  by  some  Paulinist,  on  the  basis  chiefly  of 
I  Thess.  and  the  Corinthian^  Epistles,  in  order  to  win  Pauline 
sanction  for  its  eschatological  conceptions,  has  been  worked  out 
along  two  lines  t  in  the  main,  one  (i.)  dating  it  in  the  latter  part  of 

*  A  little  salt  of  common  sense  would  evaporate  some  of  the  arguments 
used  by  van  Manen  and  Volter,  who  find  even  i  Th  3^''  suspicious  because  it 
resembles  2  Co  7''^.  This  implies  that  similar  circumstances  must  not  recur 
in  a  man's  lifetime,  and  that,  if  he  wishes  to  describe  the  mission  of  one 
friend  to  a  church,  he  must  eschew  language,  however  natural,  which  he  had 
employed  on  a  previous  occasion.  I  Th  i'  and  2  Th  i*^  are,  of  course,  mere 
imitations  of  i  Co  13"  ! 

t  An  intermediate  date,  in  various  forms,  was  advocated  by  Kern  (who 
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the  seventh  decade  {e.g,  Baur  and  Schmiedel),  the  other  (ii.)  going 
further  down  towards  the  end  of  the  first  (Wrede,  von  Soden)  or 
the  banning  of  the  second  century  (Hilgenfeld,  EinL  643  f. ; 
Hase,  Kirchengeich%cht^\  p.  69;  Bahnsen,  Ffleiderer,  Ranch, 
Holtzmann,  Hollmann,  Bhickner :  Chron,  253-256 ;  N.  Schmidt, 
Prophet  of  Nazareth^'  p.  196  =  ^.  no  a.d.)  during  Trajan's  reign. 
The  latter  group  of  theories,  in  so  far  as  it  traces  an  anti-Gnostic 
polemic  in  the  epistle  (self-deification  being  a  Gnostic  trait,  cp. 
Jude  ••^•,  2  P  aW-W;  Justin's  ApoL  L  26,  eta),  has  been  under- 
mined by  modem  investigations  into  the  cycle  of  eschatological 
traditions  upon  antichrist,  which  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
language  of  2^^'  need  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  be  taken  in  a 
symbolic  sense  as  the  delineation  of  doctrinal  errors.  The 
references  to  internal  apostasy  in  Mt  24}^  (Pfleiderer)  *  are  by 
no  means  so  realistic  or  detailed  as  here,  and  no  hypothesis  of 
this  kind  has  yet  succeeded  in  giving  a  coherent  account  of  the 
restraining  force.  The  allusion  to  the  temple  (2^)  is  a  particular 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  theories  which  date  the  writing  after 
A.D.  70;  upon  the  other  hand,  as  Wrede  candidly  allows,  the 
case  for  a  date  c.  70  a.d.  (as  put,  e,g.^  by  Schmiedel)  is  largely 
hypothetical,  not  only  on  account  of  the  impossible  Neronic 
interpretation  which  it  involves,  but  because  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  pseudonymous  letter  could  get 
into  circulation  at  so  early  a  period,  unless  it  were  addressed 
to  the  church  at  large.  2  Thess.  is  addressed  to  a  specific 
diurch,  and  though  this  may  be  held  to  have  been  merely 
a  piece  of  drapery,  the  hypothesis  lacks  any  basis  in  reality. 

The  netrest  analogy  to  the  apocalyptic  speculations  of  2**"  lies  in  the  later 
Apocalypse  of  John.  Both  writings  reflect  the  traditional  conceptions  of  self- 
deification  and  blasphemy  (2  Th  2^*= Apoc  13^  etc.) ;  both,  as  was  natural, 
view  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  under  the  category  of  a  future  retribution 
(2  Th  i**s  Apoc  6^^  etc.) ;  both  distinguish  the  antichrist-figure  from  Satan, 
though  Paul,  unlike  the  later  prophet,  says  nothing  of  the  doom  of  Satan, 
ooofining  himself  to  the  faXt  of  the  devil's  agents  and  victims  (2  Th  a*'-,  cp, 
Apoc  20^^) ;  both  anticipate  a  climax  of  evil  ere  the  end,  though  2  Thess.  lacks 
any  reference  to  the  Nero  redivivus  myth.  But  this  neither  involves  a  con- 
took  the  restraSner  to  be  Vespasian  or  Titus,  the  antichrist  to  be  Nero  redivivus, 
and  the  author  to  be  a  Paulinist  of  the  eighth  decade)  and  Havet  {Origines,  iv. 
373),  who  regarded  Vespasian  as  h  raWxwF  (2^),  and  Domitian  as  the  Apofiot, 

*  These  do  not  justify  any  theory  of  literary  dependence  on  the  part  of 
2  Thess.  (R.  Scott ;  cp.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  5/.  Paufs  Conceptions  of  the  Last 
Things^  l^t,^i.\ 
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temporary  origin,  nor  the  dependence  of  the  one  writing  upon  the  other.  To 
Paul  the  empire  is  the  restraining  power,  which  for  a  while  is  able  to  hold  in 
check  the  antichrist  or  pseudo-messiah.  His  view  of  it  is  religious.  To  John 
the  empire  itself,  with  its  worship  of  the  emperor,  is  the  antichristian  force  in 
politics.  The  latter  outlook  lay  fieir  beyond  the  horizon  of  Paul,  and  the 
similarities  of  conception  which  underlie  this  difference  run  back  to  the 
common  eschatological  tradition  which  had  been  flowing  since  Daniel. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  self-deification  and  the  seduction 
of  men  had  been  notes  of  the  final  enemy ;  any  vivid  expectation  of  the  end, 
such  as  that  cherished  by  ardent  Jewish  Christians  like  Paul,  instinctively 
seized  on  these  traits  in  order  to  depict  the  fiUse  messiah ;  it  required  no 
historical  figure  like  Nero,  or  even  Caligula,  to  suggest  them  (cp.  EGT.  iv. 
I4f.,  and  M.  Dibelius,  die  Geisterwelt  im  Glauben  des  Fauhis,  1909, 
57-61).*  Paul,  in  2  Th  i*'',  is  simply  operating  with  a  ^miliar  Beliar- 
saga,  which  is  too  realistic  to  be  a  second-century  description  of  Gnosticism, 
and  too  early  to  require  a  date  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  century. 

In  both  epistles,  but  especially  in  the  second,  we  can  see  the 
torch  of  apocalyptic  enthusiasm,  streaming  out  with  smoke  as 
well  as  with  red  flame,  which  Paul  and  many  Jewish  Christians 
in  the  early  church  employed  in  order  to  light  up  their  path 
through  the  dark  providences  of  the  age.  Paul  is  prophesying 
— none  the  less  vividly  and  effectively  that  he  does  so  Ik 
fi^povf.  The  chief  element  of  novelty  which  he  introduces  in 
2  Thess.  from  Jewish  tradition  (cp.  Dn  1 1^)  into  the  primitive 
Christian  eschatology,  is  the  conception  of  a  supernatural 
antagonist,  a  final  pseudo-messiah  or  antichrist,  who  shall 
embody  all  that  is  profane  and  blasphemous,  and  who  shall 
be  welcomed,  instead  of  repudiated,  by  Jews  as  well  as  pagans. 

When  the  Pauline  authorship  is  doubted,  upon  other  grounds, 
the  eschatological  stratum  of  2  Thess.  is  differently  viewed. 
According,  e.g,f  to  Wrede,t  the  ablest  representative  of  this  view, 
2  Thess.  was  written  by  one  who  desired  to  counteract  the 
eschatological  views  encouraged  throughout  the  church  by  Paul's 
epistles,  and  who  took  i  Thess.  for  his  starting-point,  since  that 

*  So  R.  H.  Charles  {Ascension  of  Isaiah^  pp.  Izii  f. :  '  in  no  case  could  2  Th 
2^'^'  have  been  written  after  A.D.  7a  This  section,  whether  of  Pauline 
authorship  or  not,  is  in  its  main  features  a  Christian  transformation  of  a 
current  Judaistic  myth '). 

t  Two  of  the  weak  points  in  Wrede's  clever  reconstruction  are  (a)  the 
unsatisfactory  reason  given  why  such  a  writer  should  have  fixed  on  z  Thess,  and 
if  so,  why  be  should  have  elaborated  his  arguments  into  the  peculiar  shape 
of  2  Thess. ;  {f>)  why  he  made  his  eschatological  correction  in  such  ambiguous 
terms.  The  very  obscurity  of  2  Th  2^*^*  tells  in  favour  of,  rather  than  against, 
the  Pauline  authorship  (cp.  Mackintosh  in  Exp,*^  ii.  427-433). 
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letter  contained  the  most  notable  outline  of  this  eschatology. 
The  sole  foothold  for  such  theories  is  the  acceptance  of  i  Thess. 
as  genuine,  in  which  case  2  Thess.  would  be  an  attempt  to 
conserve  the  substance  of  the  earlier  epistle,  bringing  it  up  to 
date  with  warnings  against  contemporary  fanaticism  and  pietistic 
enthusiasm,  and  restating  the  Pauline  eschatology,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  later  generation,  in  terms  of  a  wider  historical 
prospect  For  this  general  view  of  the  document  an  excellent 
case  may  be  stated,  when  the  features  of  style  and  spirit,  the 
special  eschatological  motives,  the  absence  of  special  traits  in 
the  situation  of  the  Thessalonians,  and  even  allusions  like  2^ 
and  3^^,  are  put  together.  The  argument,  however,  is  at  best 
cumulative,  and,  for  all  the  difficulties  of  the  epistle,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  almost  every  one  of  the  features  which  seem  to  portray 
another  physiognomy  from  that  of  Paul  can  be  explained, 
without  straining  the  evidence,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he 
wrote  the  epistle  himself  (so  most  recent  editors).  It  is  upon 
the  resemblances  to,  and  the  discrepancies  with,  i  Thess.  that 
most  recent  critics  of  the  Pauline  authorship  (Weizsacker,  Holtz- 
mann,  Hollmann,  Wrede)  are  content  to  rest  their  case,  arguing 
that  2  Thess.  is  connected  with  i  Thess.  as  Ephesians  with 
Colossians.    The  following  are  the  main  points  in  debate : — 

(a)  Of  the  ten  Ara^  e^^ft^a,  one  or  two,  e,^.  (1^  d/mys  punishment 
(Sap  18"  etc.,  q).  Judas'),  iyxavx^M^t  (l\  Pss),  Wrw  (i*,  cp.  Pr  27"), 
iwo^Toaia  (2*),  aifiofffia  (2^,  Sap  14^),  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  LXX  upon  the  writer's  mind  ;  others,  like  KpUrtt 
(I*)  and  BpooG/tm  (2'),  though  absent  from  the  other  genuine  epistle^  of  Pbul, 
are  too  common  in  the  primitive  Christian  vocabulary  to  admit  of  much 
importance  being  attached  to  their  solitary  appearance  here.  The  appear- 
ance of  lwi^i¥€ia,  which  only  recurs  in  the  Pauline  pastorals  (see  on  this 
term  £.  Abbot  xnJBL,^  1881,  16-18,  Milligan's  ed.  148  f.),  is  surprising,  and 
the  absence  of  d^,  together  with  the  use  of  oX^viot  as  an  adj.  of  three  termina- 
tions, is  almost  suspicious.  Still,  as  Niigeli  ( Wartsth&t*  des  Aposteh  Paulus^ 
1905,  80)  concludes,  *'  im  ganzen  ergeben  die  lexikographischen  Verhkltnisse 
dieses  Briefes  weder  iUr  die  Bejahung  noch  ftlr  die  Verneinnng  der 
Echtheitsfrage  etwas  Weseiftliches.'*  {b)  But  if  the  vocabulary  by  itself 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  excite  comment,  the  style  of  the  letter  is  remarkable. 
In  addition  to  a  certain  formality  or  official  tinge,  there  is  a  curious  poverty 
of  expression  and  even  a  lack  of  point.  In  the  treatment  of  a  subject  like 
this,  it  was  inevitable  that  one  or  two  phrases  and  terms  should  recur 
fairly  often,  «.^.  the  tfXi^it-group  (i*"*),  the  r/imt-group  (i**  Jo-ii  2"-u  2«-«)j 
i^wBoA  and  allied  terms  (i"  2"  3»- »«»),  vapayyiKKia  (3^  ••  »••  »),  and 
tlfifyni  (i'  3").  Still,  it  may  be  confessed  that  elsewhere,  e.g,  in  the  de- 
scription of  God  and   Christ   (i^*  2'*  i"),  the  giving  of  thanks  (l'  2^% 
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and  the  repetition  of  vapdirXifa-ct,  etc  (2^^'  3^,  there  is  a  stereotyped 
adherence  to  certain  forms  of  expression  or  terms  which  admittedly  is 
ttnusual  in  Pan!.  In  parts  the  style  resembles  nothing  to  be  met  elsewhere 
in  the  letters  of  Paul.  This  b  particularly  the  case  in  passages  like  i*"'', 
where,  it  must  be  allowed,  "  the  language  is  broad  and  inflated,  and  also 
digressive  to  an  extent  foreign  to  Paul's  manner  "  ( WeizsScker).  But,  after 
some  allowance  is  made  for  the  influence  of  the  subject  on  the  vocabulary  and 
spirit  of  the  author,  as  well  as  for  the  possible  co-operation*  in  parts  of 
Silvanus,  himself  a  prophet  and  in  all  likelihood  the  amanuensb  of  Paul 
(cp.  I  P  5"),  this  feature  assumes  proportions  which  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  hjrpothesis  that  Paul  dictated  the  letter  as  a  whole,  t 

J.  Weiss  {S/r.f  1892,  253  f.)  attributes  both  letters  to  the  Silvanus  who 
wrote  I  P.  R.  Scott  similarly  dates  them  between  a.d.  70  and  80^  the 
apocalyptic  parts  by  Silvanus  (t.tf.  1  Th  4-5,  2  Th  1-2),  the  rest  composed 
and  the  whole  edited  by  Timotheus. 

As  for  the  discrepancies  X  which  have  been  alleged — the  larger  emphasis 
on  the  apostle's  teaching  (2*')  and  example  (3'',  cp.  i  Th  i*)  does  not  imply 
that  some  suspicion  of  his  authority  must  have  sprung  up  at  Thessalonika. 
The  severe  tone  (3**^')  is  now  as  necessary  for  the  Thessalonians*  benefit  as 
it  was  to  be  soon  for  the  welfare  of  the  Corinthians  (i  Co  4*^  5*"') ;  the  time 
had  come  for  plain-speaking  and  warning  addressed  to  them  as  it  was  to  come 
for  the  Galatians  (Gal  4'^  5**")-  The  difierent  reasons  alleged  for  working 
at  his  trade  in  order  to  support  himself  are  by  no  means  psychologically 
incompatible.  The  motive  of  independence  given  in  1  Th  2"*  may  quite 
well  have  been  Paul's  primary  thought;  but  this  does  not  exclude  the 
secondary  motive  of  wishing  to  set  an  example,  which  might  be  adduced 
when  necessary.  Greater  difficulty  attaches  to  the  apparent  change  of 
front  towards  the  second  advent,  which  in  i  Th  5'  is  sudden  while  in  a  Th 
2*^  it  is  the  climax  of  a  development  But  this  is  mainly  a  difference  of 
emphasis.  Such  a  discrepancy  (cp.  Clemen,  TLZ,,  1902,  523  f.)  is  native  to 
almost  all  the  primitive  Christian  conceptions  of  the  end  ;  to  be  instantaneous 
and  also  to  be  heralded  by  a  historical  prelude  were  eschatol(^ical  traits  of 
the  second  advent  which  were  constantly  left  side  by  side.  On  this  point 
the  variations  of  the  two  Thessalonian  letters  are  explicable  as  proceeding 
from  one  man's  mind  under  the  stress  of  difiierent  practical  religious  needs ; 

*  "  The  difficulties  of  structure  and  expression  marking  2  Th  z**^*  in- 
dicate the  introduction  by  the  original  writer  of  some  non* Pauline,  and 
probably  liturgical,  sentences "  (Findlay,  p.  Ivii ;  cp.  McGiffiert,  EBt\  5054). 
The  rhythmical  swing  of  2^''^  suggests  a  reminiscence  or  quotation  of  some 
early  Christian  h3rmn,  perhaps  one  of  the  ^dX/tM  which  he  heard  at  Corinth 
(iCoi5>»-«). 

t  '*  Dass  II  Th  in  keinem  Sinn  ein  grosses  Buch  ist,  wird  man  zugestehen 
•  .  .  aber  Paulus  kann  auch  einmal  aus  einer  gewissen  Verlegenheit  heraus 
einen  Brief  geschrieben  haben,  welcher  den  Eindruck  macht,  den  seine  Gegner 
sonst  seinem  personlichen  Auftreten  nachsagten  (2  Co  xo^^) .  .  .  fVemt  wir 
I  Th  nichi  Sesassfn,  vnirden  wir  II  Th  nichi  Uamtanden  "  (JUlicher,  56). 

tThe  alleged  inconsistency  of  i'  with  1  Th  3^^  as  Jowett  shows,  is  not 
*'  to  great  as  the  difiierence  in  tone  of  i  Co  i"^  and  the  rest  of  the  epistle.** 
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they  do  not  oblige  us  to  posit  any  revision  or  correction  of  Paul's  ideas  by  a 
later  writer  who  felt  moved  to  reconcile  the  apparent  postponement  of  the 
advent  with  the  eager  primitive  hope.  Baur,  who  makes  both  letters  post- 
Pauline,  frankly  admits  that  the  same  writer  could  have  viewed  the  vapowta 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  expressed  himself  in  such  different  wsys 
as  these  epistles  indicate.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  less  reason  to  hesitate 
about  ascribing  both  to  Paul,  particularly  when  the  evidence  of  style  and 
vocabulary  is  found  to  present  no  insuperable  difficulty. 

§  6.  Integrity  of  a  Thess, — Attempts  have  bieen  made  to  solve 
the  problem  by  finding  in  the  epistle  (a)  a  Pauline  nucleus  which 
has  been  worked  over,  or  {b)  a  Pauline  letter  which  has  either 
suffered  interpolation,  or  {c)  incorporated  some  earlier  fragment 
perhaps  of  Jewish  origin,  (a)  Starting  from  the  alleged  incom- 
patibility of  2^''  with  the  esdiatology  of  i  Thess.,  P.  Schmidt 
postulated  a  genuine  Pauline  epistle  in  i*"*  a*'**  a**-3*',  which 
was  edited  and  expanded  by  a  Paulinist  in  a.d.  69.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  the  absence  of  any  adequate  literary  criterion  for  this 
distinction,  the  passages  assigned  to  Paul  are  not  free  from  the 
very  feature  which  Schmidt  considers  fatal  to  the  others,  viz. 
similarity  to  i  Thess.  Besides,  little  is  really  gained  by  postulat- 
ing such  a  restricted  activity  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  For  his 
purpose  it  would  have  been  as  simple  and  more  effective  to 
compose  an  entire  epistle,  and  the  section  2^'^*  is  so  cardinal 
a  feature  of  the  canonical  writing  that  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
stand  or  fall  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hausrath's  conjecture 
that  the  whole  epistle  is  a  later  scaffolding  built  round  the  original 
Pauline  passage  in  2^'^',  is  even  preferable  to  any  theory  like 
that  of  Schmidt  (b)  The  strongly  retributive  cast,  and  the 
emphatic  OT  colouring,  of  i^^®  might  suggest  the  possibility  of 
thb  passage  having  been  interpolated  (McGiffert,  EBi,  5044), 
the  cb  i  of  v.^  connecting  with  v.^^.  This  is,  at  any  rate, 
more  plausible  than  the  older  idea  that  2^'^'  represented  a 
Montanist  interpolation  (J.  E.  C  Schmidt,  Bibliothekfur  Kritik 
u.  Exegese  des  NT,^  1801,  385  f.),  or  2^-^  a  Jewish  Christian 
piece  of  apocalyptic  (Michelsen,  7*2!,  1876,  213  f.).  (r)  Finally, 
in  a^^^Spitta  (op,  ciL  pp.  139  f.)  detects  a  Caligula-apocalypse,* 
though  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  Timotheus,  the  supposed 
author  of  the  epistle,  has  simply  reproduced  its  leading  features 
or  transcribed  part  of  it.     More  elaborately  but  less  convincingly 

*Tlie  figure  of  Caliguk,  with  his  impious  self-deification,  is  seen  by  other 
Clitics  behind  this  passage;  cp.  e,g,  Grotins,  Renan,  ii.  193  f.,  iii.  254 f.,  and 
TIansnth. 
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a  pre-Christian  Jewish  apocalypse  is  found  by  Pierson  and  Nabei 
{op.  at.  pp.  21  f.)  in  i*"^*  2*'i*  ^i-«.  14-16^  which  was  worked  over  by 
the  unknown  second-century  Paul  whom  the  Holland  critics  find 
so  prolific  and  indispensable.  The  literary  criteria,  however,  are 
as  unreliable  here  as  in  the  cognate  attempts  to  apportion  various 
sections  of  John's  apocalypse  to  Jewish  and  to  Christian  belief ; 
such  theories  ignore  the  large  amount  of  common  ground 
between  primitive  Christians  and  their  Jewish  compatriots,  espe- 
cially in  the  sphere  of  eschatology.  In  2^'^  the  Jewish  basis  is 
no  more  plain  than  the  Christian  superstructure. 

The  enigmatic  pt^e  di'  iwurrokiit  Cn  81  lifiQp,  which  has  frequently  been 

used  to  prove  the  sub- Pauline  date,  may  refer  to  something  Paul  had  written 

(either  in  i  Thess.*  or  in  a  lost  letter),  or  it  may  denote  some  misrepresentation 

of  his  ideas  in  a  pseudonymous  letter,  purporting  to  emanate  from  himself 

or  one  of  his  companions.     In  any  case,  the  expression  does  not  conclusively 

point  to  a  post-Pauline  origin ;  neither  does  3^^,  which,  while  conceivably  f 

due  to  the  premeditated  endeavour  of  a  Paulinist  to  win  authority  for  his 

work  by  an  appeal  to  Paul's  signature,  may  just  as  reasonably  indicate  a 

natural  precaution  of  the  apostle  in  view  of  suspected  pseudonymous  epistles.^ 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  passages  like  i  Co  11"  15',  it  is  needless  to  read  a 

second-century  emphasis  on  oral  apostolic  tradition  (Hilgenfeld)  into  the 

language  of  2^'  3*. 

§  7.  Earliest  traces  of  2  Thess. — ^The  acquaintance  of  Polykarp  with  the 

epistle  (i*  in  Pol.  zi.  3,  and  3**  in  zi.  4=et  non  sicut  inimicos  tales  existimetis), 
and  the  echoes  of  the  eschatological  section  in  Justin  Martyr,  diai.  xxxii., 
ex.,  cxvi.,  together  with  its  inclusion  in  Marcion's  Canon,  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  the  writing  early  in  the  second  century,  and  therefore  tell  against  any 
theory  of  its  composition  between  a.d.  100  and  120.  Later,  like  the  first 
epistle,  it  occurs  in  the  Muratorian  Canon ;  it  is  explicitly  quoted  by  Ter- 
tullian  {Scorp.  xiii.,  resurr,  camis,  xxiv.),  Irenseus  {adv.  Aar.  iii.  7.  2,  v. 
25.  i),  and  Clem.  Alex.  {S/rom.  v.  3),  whilst  Origen  appears  to  have  com- 
mented on  it  as  well  as  on  i  Thess.  (cp.  DS.  v.  496*).  The  echoes  in 
Barnabas  (2'  =  xviii.  2,  2"  s  iv.  9,  2^* "  =  xv.  5,  Sraw  iXSuw  6  vl^  a^oO 
Karapyfyrtt  rbp  xatpbp  rod  dp6fMv  xal  Kpint  rods  dtrepeU)  seem  to  indicate 
rather  more  than  a  common  basis  of  popular  tradition  (so  Rauch  in  ZiV7\^ 
1895,  45^  ^*  )>  ^^'^f  lil'c  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  2  Thess.  appears  to  have  been 
circulated  in  Gaul  (cp«  the  epistle  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  i). 

*  According  to  Pfleiderer,  it  indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
discredit  i  Thess.  in  favour  of  his  own  composition. 

t  Hitzig  {Monatsschrifi  d.  wissenschafil.  Vereins  in  Zurich^  '856,  57-68) 
considered  that  3*^  in  this  epistle,  and  5^'*  ^  in  the  first,  were  all  the  un- 
authentic elements  to  be  found.  Wrede  saw  behind  it,  as  behind  Polykarp, 
a  corpus  Paulinum. 

X  Some  [fi.g.  Weisse,  Beitr&ge  tur  Kritik  d.  PomI.  Briefe,  p.  9;  Spitta, 
and  J.  Weiss)  hold  it  is  a  marginal  note. 
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(B)  GALATIANS. 

LiTBRATURB. — (a)  Editions — (for  the  numerous  patristic  and  mediseval 
commentaries,  see  Lightfoot*s  ed.  pp.  227  f.).  Luther's  epoch-making  In 
Rpisioiam  Pcatii  ad  CaleUas  ccmmeniarius  (Latin,  1 519,  etc. ;  German, 
iS25f.  ;  English,  1575  f.);  J.  Bugenhagen,  Adnott,  in  Ctdatas^  etc.  (1527); 
Cajetan,  LiUraiis  expositio  (Rome,  1529) ;  J.  Gagnseus,  Brevissima  Scholia 
(Paris,  1543) ;  W.  Musculos,  Comm,  in  epistoloi  P,  ad  Galai,  et  Ephes, 
(1 561)  ;  John  Prine  (Oxford,  1567) ;  Pierre  Barahona's  Expositio  (Salamanca, 
1590)9  Salmeron  (Cologne,  1602);  R.  RoUock,  Analysis  Logica  (London, 
1602);  B.  Battus,  Commentarii  (Greifewald,  16 13);  D.  Pareus  (Heidelberg, 
1 621);  Crellius  (1628);  Ferguson  (1659);  Cocceius  (1665);  S.  Schmid 
(1690);  T.  Akeisloof,  Di  sendbriif  van  Paullus  an  di  Gaiaten  (Leiden, 
1695,  Germ.  tr.  1699);  Stniensee  (Flensburg,  1764);  S.  J.  Baumgarten, 
AusUgung  dir  Brief*  P.  an  di$  Galai,  Eph,  Phil.  Coloss,  Phlm, 
und  Thessal.  (Halle,  1767);  Chandler  (i777);  Mayer  (Vienna,  1788); 
Carpcov  (1794);  S.  F.  N.  Moms,  Aeroases  in  epistolas  P.  ad  Galai,  ei 
Ephesios  (1795);  Hensler  (1805);  Borger's  InUrprttaiio  (Leyden,  1807); 
von  Flatt,  VorUsungen  Uber  d.  Brief  an  die  Galai,  (1828) ;  H.  E.  G.  Paulus, 
Des  Aposiel  Paulus  Lehrbriefe  an  die  Galater  u,  Kbmerchristen^  etc.  (1831) ; 
Matthies  (Greifewald,  1833) ;  ROckert  (Leipzig,  1833) ;  L.  Usteri  (Zurich, 
1833);  H.  A.  Schott  (1834)*;  Sardinoux  {Commentaire,  Valence,  1837); 
Olshausen  (1840);  F.  Windischmann  (Mayence,  1843);  de  Wette*  (1845); 
Hilgenfeld  {der  G.-brief  iibtrsetsi^  in  seinem  gesch,  Besiehungtn  untersuchi  u. 
erhlSri,  Leiprig,  1852) ;  John  Brown  (Edin.  1853) ;  S.  H.  Turner  (New 
York,  1856);  G.  J.  Jatho  (1856);  H.  J.  T.  Bagge  (London,  1857);  K. 
^S^eseler  (Gbttingen,  1859)*;  G.  B.  Winer «  (1859);  C.  HoUten,  Inhaitu, 
Gedankengang  d.  Brief es  an  die  G.  (1859) ;  Messmer's  Erhldrung  (Brixen, 
1862);  Meyer*  (1862);  Bisping*  (1863);  G.  J.  Gwynne  (Dublin,  1863); 
Vomel  (1865);  G.  W.  Matthias  (1865);  F.  X.  Reithmayr  (1865);  Sir 
Stafford  Carey  (London,  1867);  EUicott*  (1867)*;  Eadie  (1869);  Drach 
(Paris,  1871);  F.  Brandes  (1871);  Hofmann*  (1872);  Reuss  (1878);  G. 
W.  Flttgge  (1878);  Sanday  (in  EUicott's  Comm,  1879);  Schaff  (1881); 
Philippi  (1884);  Huxtable  (Pulpit  Comm,  1885);  Beet*  (1885);  D. 
Palmieri  (1886);  G.  G.  Findlay  (Exp,  Bible,  1888):  A.  Sch&fer  (1890); 
Schlatter  (1890);  E.  H.  Perowne  (Camb.  Bible,  1890);  Lipsius*  {HC, 
1892) ;  Comely  (1892) ;  Seidenpfenning  (Munich,  1892) ;  Lightfoot  ^^  ( 1892)  * ; 
J.  Drummond,  The  Ep,  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Gal,^  explained  and 
illustrated  (London,  1893);  Ktthler*  (1893);  Jowett*  (1894);  Zockler' 
(1S94);  J.  Dalmer  (1897,  Gtttersloh) ;  Sieffert  (Meyer,*  1899)*;  J. 
Drummond  {Intern,  Hdbk,  NT,  1899);  Gutjahr  (1900);  Ceulemans, 
P^uli  ad  Rom,,  t  ei  a  Co,,  ad  Gahias  (1901) ;  O.  Schmoller  (in  Lange*s 
BiM'lVerh,  1901);  F.  Rendall  [EGT,  1903);  Adeney  (CB.  n.  d.); 
Boosset'  {SNT  1907);  Niglutsch*  {Bnvis  Commentarius,  1907);  Zahn* 
{ZK.  1907)  •  5  R.  Wulff  (1908);  B.  W.  Bacon  (New  York,  1909); 
Lietzmann  {HBNT,  1910) ;  A.  L.  Williams  {CGT,  1910). 

(^)  Studies— <i.)  historical: — G.  Hermann's  Dt  P,  epist,  ad  Gal,  tribus 
primis  capitibus  dissertaiio  (1834) ;  Baur's /'at/Zuf  (Eng.  tr.  i.  109 f.,  260 f.)*; 
Hilgenfeld,  'Zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Gal.'  {ZWT,,  x86o,  206 f.,  1866,  pp. 
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501  f.y  1884,  pp.  303  f.) ;  Volkmar,  Paulus  van  Damaskus  bis  sum  Galater' 
M€f{i9»j)\  Holtzmann,  BL,  ii.  316-318;  Sabatier  (ESK.  r.  359-364); 
Kappeler  (/Vv/.  KirckenuHungt  1892,  pp.  714  f.»  746  f.,  763  f.);  Schmiedel 
{EBu  1617-1626) ;  Jaoquier  (in  Vigouroux,  DB.  iii.  61-77).  ("•)  00  the  text : 
Klostennann's  Problem*  im  AposUltext  (1883);  Baljon,  de  tekst  der  brUvem 
van  Pauius  aan  di  Homnngn,  de  Ccrinihurs^  en  de  Gaitditrs  (1884),  and 
Exegetisch'krUiscke  verkandeling  over  den  brief  v,  P.  a.  d  Gal,  (1889); 
Cramer,  de  brief  van  Paulus  aan  de  GalaHlrs  in  zijn  oorspronkelijken  norm 
herstelden  verklaardj  1890;  and  Volter  (die  Composition  derpauUn,  HaMpi' 
brief e  /.  Der  Romer-  und Galaterbtief  1890) ;  Suke  {Protest,- iCirckenteiiung^ 
1888,  981  f.),  with  Ziinmer,  Zur  Texlkritik  d,  Galaterbriefes  {ZWT.,  1881, 
pp.  481  f.,  1882,  pp.  129 f.).  (iii.)  on  Gal  2  and  Ac  15,  C.  Bertheau,  Einige 
Bemerkungen  Uber  die  StelU  God,  a  und  ihr  Verhaltniss  tur  Apgeschickte^ 
(Hamburg,  1854,  a  reply  to  Baur) ;  Zimmer's  GiUat,  und  ApostelgeschichU 
(1887);  M.  Thomas,  MHanges  d'histoire  et  de  litterature  religieuse  (Puis, 
1899),  pp.  I-195;  R.  Mariano,  Urc,  (1902)  i.  pp.  inf.;  Volter,  Paulus 
und  Seine  Briefe,  1905,  pp.  253-273;  Bacon,  Story  of  St.  Paul^  pp.  Ii6f., 
and  in  AJT.  (1907)  454 f- ;  J-  KrcyenbUhl  {ZNIV,,  1^107,  89f.)-  (iv.) 
general:  Chemnitz,  Collegium  tkeologicum  super  Ep,  P.  ad  Gal,  (Jena, 
1656);  Seroler,  Paraphrasis  (1779);  F.  J.  A.  Schtttxe,  Scholia  in  Epist.  ad 
Galatas  (1784) ;  Mynster,  Eita,  in  d,  Bruf  an  die  Gal,  (1825);  W.  S. 
Wood,  Studies  in  St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  the  G,  (1887);  Belser,  die  SeWstver- 
theidigung  des  hi.  Paulus  im  Calat.  1^.2**  (1896) ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  St.  Pouts 
Conception  of  Christianity*  (1894),  37 f. ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hist&rical 
Commentary  (1899) ;  M.  Dods  in  DB.  ii.  93-98 ;  Haupt's  introductory 
studies  in  Deutsche  Evang,  Blatter  {1^0^),  1-16,  89-108,  Z61-183,  238-259; 
R.  D.  Shaw,  7^  Pauline  Epistles^  (pp.  60C) ;  von  Dobsch&ta  (Urc.  99f.); 
and  R.  Scott,  The  Pauline  Epistles  (1909),  103-116. 

§  I.  Occasion. — Although  the  Galatian  epistle  was  written  after 
Paul  had  visited  Thessalonika,  the  Galatian  churches  were  founded 
during  a  mission  which  he  had  undertaken  some  time  before  he 
crossed  from  Asia  to  Europe.  From  the  more  or  less  direct  re> 
miniscences  of  which  the  letter  happens  to  be  full,  it  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  a  preliminary  outline  of  his  relation  to  these  churches, 
without  calling  in  evidence  from  Acts  which  is  disputable  and 
which  falls  to  be  considered  separately  in  the  first  instance. 

Paul  had  visited  the  Galatian  churches  twice.*  On  the 
former  of  these  visits  (4^'  rd  vyiorcpov),  though  broken  down  by 
illness  (?  2  Co  12^'^),  he  had  been  enthusiastically  and  hospitably 
welcomed  (4i*"i*) ;  many  had  been  won  over  from  polytheism  and 
idolatry  (4^'^)  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  i,€,  (as  at  Thessalonika) 
to  faith  in  Christ  the  crucified  (3^),  whose  death  t  meant  their 

*  Thu  must  be  maintained  resolutely  against  all  attempts,  especially  in 
the  interests  of  a  theory,  to  make  rh  «-p<^fpor =«-dXai  or  iampridem. 

t  The  emphasis  in  Galatians  upon  the  death  of  Jesus  was  due  to  the 
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deliverance  from  slavish  ignorance  and  the  present  evil  world 
(i^  3^  '^6  immediate  result  of  the  mission  was  an  outburst 
of  religious  fervour  (j*-*  4*^).  The  local  Christians,  who  were 
predominantly  Gentile  by  birth,  made  a  promising  start  (5^.  On 
his  second  visit  (4^  i^  5^),  Paul  found  in  many  of  them  a 
HSffhgftrti^ning  slackness,  due  to  discord  and  incipient  l^alism. 
His  plain  speaking  gave  offence  (4^^)  in  some  quarters,  though  it 
was  not  wholly  ineffective.  Otherwise,  the  second  visit  (i^  5') 
is  left  in  the  shadow.*  So  far  as  it  was  accompanied  by  warn- 
ings, these  were  rather  general  than  elicited  by  the  presence  of 
any  definite  and  imminent  peril  to  the  churches. 

Not  long  after  this  visit,  some  Judaising  opponents  t  of  the 
apostle,  headed  by  one  prominent,  and  evidently  powerful 
individual  (5^^),  made  their  appearance  among  the  Galatians, 
with  disturbing  and  unsettling  effects  (3^).  Their  'gospel' 
was  not  freedom  from,  but  fidelity  to,  the  Law  (i^^%  which 
Paul's  *  gospel'  was  alleged  to  contradict  and  invalidate. 
Arguing  from  the  OT,  they  represented  Paul's  gospel  as  an 
imperfect  message  which  required  to  be  supplemented  by  l^al 
exactitude,}  including  ritual  observances  (4^^)  and  even  circum- 
dsion.!    As  a  corollary  of  this,  Paul's  apostolic  position  was 

exigencies  of  the  local  controversy ;  the  Judaising  propaganda  had  naturally 
forced  this  point  into  prominence.  Yet  it  must  have  been  so  from  the  opening 
of  the  nyssion ;  Paul  had  begun  there  as  at  Corinth  by  '  depicting '  the  crud- 
iied  (3').  The  sole  explicit  allusion  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Paul  desires  to  indicate  his  commission  as  the  direct  and  divine 
gift  of  the  reigning  Christ  (i**  ^),  not  of  an  earthly  Jesus  known  in  the  flesh. 

*  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  traces  of  the  Judaistic  agitation  were 
found  by  Paul  on  this  visit  (so  especially  Hemsen,  Schott,  Reuss,  Credner, 
Sieflert,  Lipsius,  Holsten,  Weiss,  Pfleiderer,  Weizsiicker,  and  Zdckler),  or 
whether  they  sprang  up  only  after  he  had  left  (so,  #.^.,  Bleek,  Philippi, 
Renan,  Hofmann,  2^hn).  The  tone  of  surprise  which  marks  the  opening  of 
the  epistle  tells  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  latter  theory. 

t  The  contemptuous  anonymity  of  rivet  (i^)  resembles  that  of  Col  2^. 
They  were  emissaries  of  the  Jerusalem-church,  like  the  high  churchmen  of 
Ac  15^9  Gal  2^\  reactionaries  of  James'  party. 

$  Apparently,  however,  they  withheld  from  the  deluded  Galatians  the 
inference  that  the  entire  law  had  to  be  obeyed  (5'). 

I  This  rite,  they  alleged  (5"),  Paul  had  himself  employed  (in  the  case  of 
Hmotheus?).  As  some  of  the  Galatians  (6^)  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
propflgianda,  which  appealed  at  once  to  higher  and  to  lower  motives,  promising 
a  complete  possession  thereby  of  the  privileges  of  God's  Israel  (6**)  and  also 
exemption  from  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Jews  (S*^  6*'),  Afy  brands  or 
wounds,  says  Pftnl,  are  those  of  Jesus,  not  of  legal  circumcision  (d'^). 
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depreciated.  His  authority,  the  Galatians  were  told,  was 
derived  from  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  his 
teaching  must  be  checked  and  tested  by  the  orthodox  standard 
which  these  emissaries  claimed  to  embody.  In  short,  the 
admission  of  pagans  to  the  true  church  and  promises  (j^S^-  ^•) 
of  God  required  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  formed 
the  sole  valid  charter  of  divine  privilege  and  messianic  in- 
heritance. This,  and  the  consequent  disparagement  of  the 
apostle^  as  an  unauthorised  agent,  formed  probably  an  easy 
relapse  for  people  who,  like  other  Christians,  may  have  felt  the 
depth  and  inwardness  of  Paul's  spiritual  gospel  too  much  for 
their  average  powers,  particularly  when  the  dominating  influence 
of  his  personality  was  removed. 

The  mischief  done  by  this  propaganda  alarmed  Paul. 
Matters  evidently  had  not  yet  gone  too  far  to  be  remedied; 
only  a  few  had  been  circumcised.  Consequently  as  he  was 
unable  (or  unwilling)  for  some  reason  to  revisit  them,  he  wrote 
this  trenchant  letter  in  order  to  shame  them  out  of  their  levity 
and  retrograde  superstitions,  by  reiterating  and  expanding  &e 
spiritual  principles  of  his  gospel  as  divinely  authoritative  f  and 
morally  adequate.  How  the  information  of  the  Galatian  lapse 
reached  him,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.J  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
letter  sent  by  the  Galatians  (Hofmann,  Ramsay).  But  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  delayed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  writing  to  counteract  his  opponents,  and  to  judge  from 
allusions  like  those  in  i*  (rax^<>^  ^"^  /tcrar/Sco^c — ^the  lapse  still 
in  process),  the  interval  between  the  reception  of  the  news  and 
the  composition  of  the  letter  must  have  been  comparatively 
brief. 

§  2.  Outline. — ^The  epistle  is  one  of  the  books  militant  in 
ancient  literature.    After  a  brief  introduction  (i*"*),  Paul,  instead 

•  Implied  in  their  catchword,,  tkoss  of  repute  (ol  JojcoOrret,  2*).  Other 
echoes  of  their  terminology  can  be  overheard  in  such  phrases  as  we  are 
AbrahanCs  seed  (3**),  and  Jerusaiem  which  is  our  mother  (cp.  4**),  as  well 
as  in  their  charges  against  Paul  of  seeking  to  please  men  (i^^),  and  preeuking 
circumcision  (5").     For  the  phrase  sinners  of  Gentiles  (2"),  cp.  Jub  23"-**. 

tOM^  tfh  (i"),  any  more  than  the  original  apostles.  Paul,  too, 
believed  by  revelation,  not  by  relation. 

X  Lightfoot's  suggestion  that  a  messenger  brought  news  of  the  disaffection 
and  also  of  the  lack  of  heartiness  in  responding  to  the  financial  appeal  (i  Co 
16*  s=  Gal  6^*)t  is  fts  plausible  as  any.  It  need  not  imply,  however,  that 
Galatians  was  not  composed  till  after  i  (and  2)  Corinthians  (5ee  below). 
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of  opening  with  his  usu^  word  of  commendation,  dashes  into 
a  personal  and  historical  vindication  of  his  independence  as  a 
Christian  apostle ;  this,  developed  negatively  and  positively,  forms 
the  first  of  three  great  sections  in  the  epistle  (1^-2^). 

These  opening  pages,  especially,  justify  the  comparison  of  Galatians  to 
a  torrent  (*'one  continuous  rush,  a  veritable  torrent— of  genuine  and 
inimitable  PauUnism,  like  a  mountain  stream  in  full  flow,  such  as  may 
often  have  been  seen  by  his  Galatians,"  J.  Macgregor.  "  Unfinished  phrases, 
daring  omissions,  parentheses  which  leave  us  out  of  siglit  and  out  of  breath, 
rabbinical  subtleties,  audacious  paradoxes,  vehement  apostrophes  pour  on  like 
surging  billows,"  Sabatier);  cp.  P.  Farel,  *£xeg^  du  Gal  x^'^'  (RTQR., 

I9IO,  332-338)- 

The  address  (i'  raU  UkKriffitut  r^  rdkarlas)  is  singularly  curt,   and 

Paul  associates  no  one  by  name  with  himself.     The  unique  o(  ffdf  iftol  wdrrts 

d3eX0ol  (i*),  to  which  Ph  4*^  is  only  a  partial  parallel,  implies  no  more  than 

a  group  of  Christians  who  sympathised  with  his  gospel.    There  is  nothing 

in  the  words  to  suggest  either  that  he  was  on  a  journey,  away  from  any 

settled  church,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  backs  up  his  admonition  by 

the  authority  of  a  church  like  Antioch. 

In  2^^  he  passes  from  a  hasty*  account  of  his  interview 
with  Peter  into  a  sort  ofteonologuef  upon  the  incompatibility 
of  the  Mosaic  law  with  the  Christian  gospel,  which  starts 
a  fresh  rush  of  expostulation  and  appeal  (3-5^^)  upon  the 
alternatives  of  Law  and  Spirit.  £aiXtL  dominates  this  section, 
faith  in  its  historical  career  and  as  the  vantage-ground  of 
Christianity,  y'he  genuine  sons  of  Abraham  are  not  legalistic 
Jewish  .Christians,  but  those  who  simply  possess  faith ;  the 
much-vaunted  Law  is  a  mere  provisional  episode  culminating 
in  r!Knstianity  (3^**)  as  the  religion  of  filial  confidence  and 
■freedom  (3^-4^^)4  A  passionate  appeal  to  the  Galatians 
"follows  (4^^-)>    ^^^">   harping    still   on  Abraham,  the  apostle 

*  "  He  is  flu  too  quick  a  thinker  to  be  a  master  of  mere  narrative ;  the 
question  of  Christian  freedom  was  too  hot  in  his  heart  to  leave  him  free  for 
reminiscence,  and  the  matter  is  not  very  clear"  (Glover,  Conflict  of  Religions 
in  Early  Roman  Emfiro^  I909f  p.  168).  This  applies  to  the  Antioch  story 
as  well  as  to  the  preceding  narrative. 

t  2*^'^  is  an  indirect  summary  of  what  he  actually  said ;  in  a'*^^  the 
passion  wakened  by  the  memory  of  the  situation  carries  him  straight  forward 
into  the  situation  of  his  readers.  Years  had  passed  since  the  crisis,  but  he 
tived  it  over  ag»in  as  he  recollected  how  he  had  fought  for  people  like  the 
G.,  who  were  exposed  to  a  similar  danger  of  religious  compromise  (cp.  Gercke, 
GGA,^  1894,  576  f.).  On  the  thought  of  the  whole  passage,  see  T.  H. 
Green's  Works,  iu.  186  f. 

tOn  3>*-4^  cp.  MazConrat  in  ZNW.  (1904)  204-327  (<  Das  Erbrecht 
im  Galaterbrief '). 
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essays,  with  fresh  rabbinic  dialectic  (on  4^**^  see  Linder's  essay 
in  ZWT.^  1900,  223-226),  to  establish  ^gintual^Qmstianity  over 
legalism  as  the  religion  that  is  both  free  and  final,  applying  this 
to  the  moral  situation  of  the^alatians  (5*"").  The  mention  of 
freedom  *  leads  him  to  define  the  morsd  responsibilities  of  the 
faith  (5^'-6^®),  in  order  to  prevent  misconceptions  and.  to. re- 
inforce the  claims  of  the  gospel  upon  the  individual  and  social 
life  of  the  Galatians.  The  epilogue  (6^^-^)  reiterates,  in  a  series 
of  abrupt,  emphatic  sentences,  the  main  points  of  the  epistle. 

Another  scheme  of  the  epistle  (so,  e.g.^  Holsten,  Sabatier,  Sieffert,  and 
lipsius)  is  to  find  in  l*-2''  3^4*^  4^^^'  three  successive  arguments  upon  (a) 
the  divine  origin  of  Paul's  gospel,  {b)  the  complete  right  of  Gentile  Christians 
to  the  messianic  inheritance,  and  (c)  the  vital  connection  between  the 
Christian  Sprit  and  the  moral  life. 

6^*^*  is  an  emphatic  postscript  or  summary,  written  by  Paul  himself. 
For  similar  instances  of  ancient  letters  containing  autographic  conclusions, 
after  the  main  body  of  the  letter  had  been  dictated,t  see  Qc.  ad  Attic,  viii. 
1.  I,  and  Aug.  Epist.  146,  with  the  remark  of  Julius  Afiricanus  (Rhet,  Latin, 
min.,  ed.  Halmel,  448^) :  "  obsemabant  veteres,  carissimis  sua  manu  scribere 
vel  plurimnm  snbscribere.''  This  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  fypo.^ 
(cp.  Abbott,  Diai»  2691)  does  not  refer  to  the  entire  epistle  (so,  #.^.,  Mill, 
Ewald,  Hofmaxm,  Eadie,  Zockler,  Clemen,  and  Zahn,  quoting  from  a  letter 
of  Ambrose  [i.  3]  to  the  Emperor  Gratian  :  "scripsisti  tua  totam  epistolam 
manu,  ut  ipsi  ajnoes  fidem  tuam  pietatemque  loquerentur ') ;  probably,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  epistolary  aorist  (cp.  Philem  ^),$  and  6"'^  is  to  be  classified 
with  2  Th  3^^  I  Co  iG"^"**,  and  Col  4^.  In  any  case,  ypd/i/iara  means  not 
'  epistle  *  but  the  characters  of  the  handwriting.  On  placards  (cp.  3^  rpoeypd^) 
and  public  inscriptions  (cp.  Sieffert,  p.  349  ;  Ramsay,  466),  large  letters  were 
employed  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning  in  order  to  catch  the  eye  (Ludan, 
//ermai,  1 1,  Gymn.  22).  Plutarch  (cp.  Field's  Otium  Nonficensif  iii,  191) 
narrates  that  Cato  wrote  histories  for  his  son  Ibi^  x^  "^^  fuydXmt  ypdfit/iarof. 

§  3.  7^  text, — Galatians,  for  all  its  unpremeditated  vigour,  is 
composed  §  not  only  with  some  care  for  language,  but  even  with 

•  In  spite  of  coincidences  like  i»=Mt  16**-",  4i«»-«Mt  io»,  5»*«= 
Mk  i2«(Lk  20«),  5"=:Mk  I2»S  6M  =  Mt  23*  (Lk  ii«),  and  the  apparent 
similarity  of  5^  ^i*3i  to  Lk  13*-"  (cp.  d^^^sLk  13"),  it  is  hazardous  to  admit 
more  than  the  bare  possibility  that  Paul  had  in  mind  some  sayings  of  Jesus 
against  legalism  (Fdnc, /esus  Christus  und Paulus^  /of.). 

t  "  Exact  analogies  to  this  may  be  foand  in  many  Egyptian  papyri,  where 
the  body  of  a  document  is  written  by  a  friend  or  clerk,  and  the  principal 
appends  his  ratification  in  a  large  hand  at  the  close''  (Kenyon,  Hdkk  U 
Textual  Criticism  of  NT^  1901,  p.  26).     See  above,  p.  51. 

%  For  fy^pa^a  in  this  sense,  cp.  Xen.  Andb.  i.  9.  25 ;  Thuc.  L  129.  3 ; 
Ezra  V*  (LXX),  and  L^ician,  Dial.  Meretr.  la 

I  Cp.  the  minute  analyus  of  the  whole  epistle  in  Blass's  die  HfytAmm  dtf 
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a  rhythmical  flow  which  recalls  in  several  places  the  methods 
of  contemporary  rhetorical  prose.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with 
I  Thessalonians  (Blass,  op,  cit,  pp.  61  f.,  196-204),  i  Corinthians 
{op,  cit.  pp.  53  f.,  76  f.),  Ro  3**^  1 1**^  etc.  {pp.  cit  pp.  68  fc),  and 
Philippians  {op,  cit,  66  f.,  73  f.),*  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
marked  by  rhythmical  features;  whereas  in  2  Corinthians,  for 
example,  the  indications  of  rhetorical  structure  are  much  less 
prominent.  How  far  Paul  was  conscious  of  such  traits  of 
composition  and  style,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Their  presence  is 
due  doubtless  to  his  early  training  in  the  schools ;  probably  they 
had  become  a  second  nature  to  him  (see  above,  p.  57).  But 
they  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  wrote  with  some  care  and 
rhetorical  finish,!  even  in  epistles  which  appear,  on  a  superficial 
examination,  to  have  been  written  under  an  overmastering  freshet 
of  emotion. 

The  extant  text,  however,  is  not  free  from  serious  difficulties.  Its  frequent 
roughnesses  have  suggested  the  hypothesis  that  marginal  glosses  and  inter- 
pobtions  have  become  incorporated  here  and  there  in  the  original ;  hut  in 
most  cases  $  the  evidence  is  tax  from  cogent,  as,  e,g,^  for  the  conjecture 
nv^tfpwr  for  itKarwciipwf  (2^,  e,g,  Grotius,  Semler,  Keil,  Bottger,  Reiche, 
Michelsen,  Baljon :  pp.  i68-^),§  the  omission  of  2^  (Michelsen,  Weisse,  van 
Manen,  Baljon:  pp.  172-174)  or  of  3»-»  (Weiss,  Cramer:  3"**"",  Baljon: 
ppb  I75-I78),||  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  marginal  gloss  in  6'  (Laurent).  On 
the  other  hand,  if  4"^  (rd  Tdp  Ziy&  i(H»  iarhf  iw  rg  'Aftafit^)  is  correctly  read, 
it  piobably  represents  the  explanatory  and  prosaic  marginal  note  of  a  later 
editor  (Mill,  Holsten,  Schott,  Cramer,  Prins,  Baljon,  p.  185),  as  many 
scholars  have  seen,  since  the  days  of  Bentley  {o^culd  philolcgieat  1781, 
533 f.).  The  transposition  of  2^**  to  a  place  after  2*  (so  J.  Weiss,  SK.^  1893, 
pp.  504  f.)  clears  up  the  movement  of  the  whole  passage,  but  it  must  not  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  incident  of  2*^  could  not  have  taken  place  in 

asiofiischeH  u,  rSmischen  Kunstproia  (1905),  pp.  43-53,  204-216,  where  the 
text  is  perversely  handled  in  the  interests  of  the  theory. 

*  In  3'  (^/tol  puh  (kw  Snmip^,  bfuw  d*  diir^\it)  the  comic  trimeter  may  well 
he,  like  that  in  l  Co  15",  a  reminiscence  of  Menander. 

t  D.  H.  Mailer's  strophic  theory  of  prophetic  prose  has  been  applied  by 
Wehofer  to  the  epistologrephy  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  (SBAH^,  cxliii., 
1901)9  but  unsuccessfully  upon  the  whole. 

X  See  the  essay  by  Prins  (7*7*.,  1887,  70 f.).  Jowett's  apt  remark  that 
"  in  a  writer  at  once  so  subtle  and  so  abrupt  as  St.  Paul,  obscurity  is  not 
a  strong  ground  of  objection,"  is  often  forgotten  in  criticism  of  this  kind. 

I  The  considerable  support  once  given  to  this  supposed  change  of  d*  into 
iJ*  (from  Capellus  to  Bertholdt,  Guericke,  Schott,  and  Wurm,  in  last  centuiy) 
was  doe  to  chronological  prepossessions. 

I  Micbaelis  {Einl,  p.  745)  and  LUcke  (SK.^  1828,  pp.  xoi  f.)  are  among 
those  who  take  3*  as  a  marginal  gloss. 
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Jerusalem,  though  vapetffcucroi  would  fit  Syrian  Antioch  in  some  respects 
better  than  the  capital.  The  reading  and  rendering  of  2*  {tit  oOdi  wp^  &pn9 
e^Afifv  ri  bworayi)  was  debated  as  early  as  the  second  century  (cp.  Zahn*s 
excursus  in  his  edition,  pp.  287-296,  and  K.  Lake  in  Exp.'^t  March  1906, 
236-245) ;  the  omission  not  only  of  oft  (so  Mardon,  Syr***^,  and  some  Gk. 
MSS)  but  also  of  oW  (Gk.  MSS,  D,  old  Latin,  archetype  of  G,  etc.)  has 
early  and  strong  support  (so,  tf.^.,  Semler,  Michaelis,  Klostermann:  op.  cii, 
55-58,  Volter,  J.  Weiss :  SIC.^  1893,  504f.,  and  Lake).  The  dubiety  about 
a  negative  is  not  unexampled  in  ancient  literature ;  a  similar  problem  arises 
over  the  insertion  of  fum  by  most  modem  editors  in  Cicero*s  criticism  of 
Lucretius  {Q,  Fr.  it  9.  4,  cp.  also  ad  Att,  xiv.  1-2).  In  Gal.  the  matter  is 
complicated  by  the  exegesis  of  2*.  Was  Titus  circumcised,  and  was  this 
brought  up  against  Paul  (cp.  5'^  so  Spitta),  who  defends  himself  by  replying 
that  he  was  not  compelUd  to  be  circumcised  ?  Is  2",  therefore,  the  confession 
of  a  momentary  lapse  of  judgment,  which  the  later  church  sought  to  smooth 
over  by  the  insertion  of  the  negative?  The  internal  probabilities  seem  to 
point  the  other  way,  but  the  problem  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  settled 
satisbctorily  one  way  or  another,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  £Eu:ts  at  issue. 

§  4.  The  destination. — The  problems  of  Galatians  belong  to 
historical  and  theological  rather  than  to  literary  criticism.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  discuss  its  destination  or  date  without 
some  reference  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Lucan  narrative 
in  Acts  (especially  of  Ac  11-16),  which  describes,  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  most  of  the  incidents  presupposed  or  mentioned 
in  the  epistle. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  Galatian  Christians  has  led 
to  a  debate  as  warm  and  intricate  as  that  waged  over  the  problem 
of  Hannibal's  route  across  the  Alps.  Two  rival  hypotheses  hold 
the  field.  The  matter  in  dispute  is  the  meaning  of  roAarta  in  i' 
(cp.  I  Co  16^).  Is  it  (a)  the  large  Roman  province  of  that  name, 
including  the  southern  townships  of  Derbe,  Lystra,  Ikonium,  and 
Pisidian  Antioch,  besides  part  of  Phrygia;  or  (p)  the  smaller 
region  of  Galatia  proper,  in  the  ethnographical  sense  of  the 
term,  lying  north-east  in  Asia  Minor? 

The  latter  view  belongs  to  the  North  Galatian  or  traditional  theory, 
which  is  advocated  by  editors  of  Acts  like  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Wendt,  Blass, 
Hilgenfeld,  and  Knopf ;  by  editors  of  Galatians  like  >^ndischmann,  Holsten, 
Wieseler,  Reithmayr,  Holsten,  Lightfoot  (cp.  Calossians,  24  f.),  Howsoo 
{Speakef^s  Comm.  1881),  Rttckert,  Jowett,  J.  Dalmer,  Lipsius,  Sieffeit,  Zockler 
(also  SJC,t  1895,  PP*  51-102)*,  G.  G.  Findlay,  Lietzmann,  Bousset,  and 
Williams;  and  by  general  critics  like  Godet,  Trenkle  {Etnl,  21),  Salmon, 
S.  Davidson,  SchUfer  {Einl.  88  f.),  JUlicher,  Hanpt  (^AT.,  1906,  144-146), 
Hoennicke  (Chronologie  des  Pau/us,  32f.)»  von  Dobschtttx,  Vischer  {Oie 
Pau/MsMe/e,  1904,  joC),  Mommsen  {ZNfV,,  1901,  86),  Schttrer  (//T.,  1892, 
46of.),  Gheorghiu,  G.  H.  Gilbert  (Siudenfs  UfeefSt.  Paul,  1902,  pp.  a6o« 
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272)»  Chase  (Exp,*  ▼iil.  401  £,  ix.  33if.)*i  and  Barth  [EM,  |  7).  Two 
thoroi^hgoixig  presentations  of  this  theory  are  now  accessible  in  Sdimieders 
artide  [EBi,  1 596-1616),  and  A.  Steinmann*s  essays  on  Die  Abfasstmgiteit 
its  GalaUrbrUfes  (1906)  and  Der  Leserkreis  d§r  GcUaterbriefes  (1908),  which 
discuss  with  minnte  scholarship  every  relevant  point,  ezegetical  or  historical. 
Schmiedel's  attitude  towards  Acts  is  much  less  conservative  than  Steinmann's, 
and  the  latter's  sweep  of  argument  is  wider  (embracing  Weber  especially,  in 
addition  to  Ramsay) ;  but  the  two  statements  supplement  each  other 
admirably,  and  together  they  constitute  by  far  the  most  adequate  plea  for 
the  North  Galatian  hypothesis. 

The  South  Galatian  hypothesis  was  first  popularised  by  Perrot  (ZV 
Galatia  prooincia  Romana^  1867,  pp.  43  f.),  and  then  restated,  with  a 
wealth  of  geographical  learning,  by  Prof.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  a  masterly 
series  of  articles  and  volumes  (e.g.  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor^ 
1890;  Exp.*  ii  1-32,  ix.  43 f.,  137 f.,  288 f.,  etc.;  SB,  iv.  15-57;  ORE, 
8f.,  74  f.|  97  ^  ;  ^B.  ii.  81  f.  ;  The  Cities  of  St,  Paul,  1907 ;  as  well  as  in  his 
commentary).  The  theory  is  accepted,  though  with  many  modifications  and 
for  varying  reasons,  by  editors  of  Acts  like  Bartlet  (cp.  also  his  AA»  71  f., 
84£),  Jaoobsen,  Rackham,  and  Forbes;  by  editors  of  Galatians  like  Steck, 
Zahn«  Adeney,  Gutjahr,  Bacon  (cp.  also  Exp,*  vii.  123  f.,  x.  351  f.),  and 
Rendall  (cp.  also  Exp.*  ix.  254-264) ;  and  by  general  critics  like  Niemeyer 
{de  tempore  quo  epistola  ad  GaL  conscripta  sit  accuratius  definunda,  Gottingen, 
1827),  Renan  (iii.  311  f.),  Hansrath  (iii.  146-199),  Weizsttcker  {Jahrb.  f 
dnUsdU  TheoL,  1876,  606 f.,  and  AA,  i.  252f.),Pfleiderer  {Urc,  i.  191-2x0), 
E.  H.  Gifford  (Exp,*  x.  1-20),  McGiffert  (AA.  I78f.,  221  f.),  O.  Holtzmann 
(ZJfTG.,  1894,  336-346;  ZNW.^  1905,  102-104),  von  Soden  (INT,  56f.), 
Woodhouae  (EBi,  I592f.),  J.  Weiss  (PRE.  x.,  1901,  pp.  554-560, 
'Kleinasien'),  D.  Walker  (ET.  xiii.  5ii-5i4)>  Reiser,  Clemen,  and 
Askwith  (DaU  and  DestinoHm  of  Ep.  to  Galatians,  1899) ;  it  is  worked  out 
most  compactly  and  thoroughly  in  exegesis  by  Zahn  (see  also  hb  Introduction, 
I  ix),  and  from  a  special  standpoint  by  Prof.  Valentin  Weber  in  a  long 
series  of  ingenious  articles  (cp.  especially  Katholik,  1898,  pp.  193  f., 
joif.,  413 f.»  1899,  pp.  45 f.,  1900,  pp.  339 f.,  481  f.)  and  monographs.* 

*  Especially  Dor  heiUge  Paulus  vom  ApostelUbereinhomnun  his  mm 
ApasielianMil  (1901),  and  Die  Abfassung  des  Galaterbriefs  vor  dem 
Apastelkonsil  (1900);  the  third  section  of  the  latter  is  reprinted  in  Der 
GalaUrhruf  aus  sich  selbst  geschichtlich  erklart  (1902).  His  main  con- 
tentions are  supported  by  Belser  (TQ.,  1901,  285 f.),  Rohr  (Allgem.  Lit, 
BlaU.t  190I9  226  £),  and  Gutjahr  (in  his  ed.  of  Thess.  and  Gal.,  1904),  and 
rejected  not  only  by  Julicher  (TLZ.,  190X,  469-472)  and  Holtzmann  (GGA., 
1902,  l£)  but  by  Steinmann.  Weber  is  right  in  demurring  to  the  undue 
sharpening  of  the  differences  between  Acts  and  Galatians,  but  he  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  in  minimising  them*  His  general  scheme  is  as  follows  : — Paul's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Gal  i  ^^ = Ac  9*"")  followed  by  missionary  activity  from 
Taisns  (Ac  9")  and  Antioch  (Ac  ii»-*  Gal  !«••*) ;  his  second  visit  (Ac  ii"» 
1 2*  =s  Gal  2^'^),  with  the  double  object  of  conveying  the  money  (only  hinted  at 
in  Gal  2")  and  securing  the  rights  of  his  gospel  (in  private  conference,  Gal 
2*-);  Chen  the  first  tour  (Ac  i4*^-**aGal  4"),  with  a  double  visit  to  S. 
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Accoiding  to  Weber,  the  Tint  of  Gal  i^'^  is  not  that  of  Ac  15  but  that  ol 
Ac  1 1",  after  which,  but  before  the  Council  of  Jeruialem,  Paul  composed 
Gala  Hans  (Antioch,  A.D.  49 ;  cp.  Ac  14'').  This  implies  that  the  opposition  of 
Peter  and  the  Jodaisers  could  not  have  taken  place  after  the  Council,  and  that 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  did  not  interfere  with  Paul's  method  of  ignoring  the 
law  in  his  Syrian  and  Cilidan  churches,  though  his  practice  was  well  known 
to  them.  But  such  a  hypothesis  is  quite  improbable.  Gal  i**  simply  states 
that  they  knew  the  bare  fact  of  his  activity  in  preaching,  not  that  they  tadtly 
approved  of  his  methods  till  their  hand  was  forced  by  the  Judaistic  party  in 
the  church.  Furthermore,  the  theory  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as 
similar  forms  of  the  S.  Galatian  hypothesis,  that  it  arbitrarily  makes  the 
burning  question  of  circumcision  for  Gentile  Christians  emerge  in  an  acute 
shape  some  time  before  the  period  of  Ac  15— a  view  for  which  there  is  no 
evidence  in  Acts  (cp.  Steinmann's  AbfasmnguU^  i7of.),  and  against  which 
the  probabilities  of  the  general  situation  tell  heavily.  Finally,  it  involves 
the  incredible  idea  that  Paul  circumcised  Timotheus  (Ac  16^)  after  he  had 
written  Gal  5*. 

Weber's  reconstruction  is  rejected  by  Zahn,  who  also  differs  in  his  view 
of  Ac  16^  and  on  some  other  details  from  Ramsay ;  the  latter  scholar's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Lucan  passages,  of  the  date,  and  of  several  passages  in  the 
epistle,  is  challenged  by  many  of  the  South  Galatian  theorists  themselves,  so 
that,  beyond  the  genera]  contention  that  Galatians  was  written  to  the  churdi 
of  Derbe,  Lystra,  Ikoniuro,  etc.,  there  is  seldom  much  unity  in  their  ranks. 

An  intermediate  hypothesis,  advocated  by  Mynster,  Comely  (EmL  iii 
415  f.),  Jacquier  {INT,  L  171  f.),  and  (temporarily)  Zahn,  which  has  been 
described  as  Pan-Galatian,  views  the  churches  of  Galatia  addressed  by  Paul 
as  at  least  including  some  to  the  N.  of  Southern  Galatia.  This  modification 
attempts  to  do  justice  to  the  plain  sense  of  Ac  16^,  but  it  fails  to  bring  oat 
the  evident  homogeneity  of  the  churches  addressed  in  Galatians,  and  involves 
more  difficulties  than  it  solves  (cp.  Gilbert,  tp,  cit,  966  f.,  and  Steinmann's 
AbfassuMgneit^  166  f.). 

Twice  in  Acts,  Luke  alludes  to  a  mission  which  appears  to 
coincide  with  the  Galatian  enterprise  presupposed  in  this  epistle. 
The  first  of  these  passages  is  Ac  16*''. 

At  /i^  oSv  hcKkqa^LoLL  lorcpcovrro  rg  irArrci  mu  hr€pttra'€V€fy  rw 
ApiOfi^  Koff  ^fUpav,  Bui  they  {Le.  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timotheus) 
traversed  (St^Xtfov  S^  in  contrast  to  the  South  Galatiaii  mission 
just  concluded:*  not  recapitulating  1-4,  but  marking  a  fresh 
departure)  r^v  ^^pvyiw  koX  TaXarucrp^  X^P^%  sifue  they  had  been 
forbidden  ^  by  the  holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia  (explaining 

Galatia,  after  which  the  Antioch-outburst  (Gal  2^^'-)  so  affected  the  Galatian 
converts  that  the  epistle  had  to  be  written. 

*  The  purpose  of  15"  [Ut  us  visit  the  brothers  in  every  city  where  vn 
procUtttned  the  word  tf  God)  had  been  accomplished  (16'' *''ssX4Si);  cp. 
N.  J.  D.  White  in  Hermathena,  1903,  I28f. 

t  The  S.  Galatian  hypothesis,  as  advocated  by  Ramsay,  implies  that 
Ku\v$4rT€S  is  a  ptc.  of  subsequent  action  ;  the  natural  and  grammatical  sense. 
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why,  instead  of  turning  west,*  they  pushed  north).  And  when 
they  came  opposite  Mysia  (icara,  up  as  far  as :  striking  it  well  to 
the  north  of  Phrygia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorylaeum  or 
Cotyseum)  they  tried  to  enter  Bithynia  (north  of  Phrygia),  but  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  would  not  permit  them,  So^  ignoring  Mysia  (as 
part  of  the  prohibited  Asia),  they  went  down  to  Troas  (/>.  due 
west).  Then  Luke  comes  upon  the  scene  himself,  and  Paul 
plunges  into  the  European  mission. 

Every  phrase  of  this  summary  paragraph  has  had  pages  of 
discussion  poured  over  it.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  that  the 
disputed  words  r^  O/wytav  ical  TaXartKr/y  x^apav  can  only  mean, 
in  the  light  of  passages  like  19^  (fiuXtfwv  r^v  MaiccSoviov  ical 
*Kx<day)  and  27*  (icara  r^v  KiXwiav  ical  Ilafi^vXtay),  Phrygia  and 
the  region  of  Galatia,  ^pvymv,  here  at  any  rate  (as  in  2^^  18^)9 
is  not  an  adjective,  and  kcu  does  not  mean  or.  The  phrase 
therefore  is  not  an  equivalent  for  Phrygia-Galatica,  or  for  the 
borderland  between  Eastern  Phrygia  and  Western  Galatia*:  it 
denotes  not  one  district  but  two.  As  Luke  uses  Pamphilia 
(13^,  Pisidia  (13"),  and  Lykaonia  (14*)  in  their  geographical 
sense,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  does  so  in  16'  unless  there  is 
good  reason  to  the  contrary. 

The  Soath  Galatian  theorists  ask  why  he  did  not  write  raXar(dr  outright. 
Probably  because  it  would  have  been  misleading;  the  great  province  of 
4  TaSatia  or  ^  roXariid^  iwapx^  included  the  Lykaonian  and  Phrygian 
townships  already  mentioned.  In  order  to  emphasise  the  new  departure. 
Lake  uses  the  nghn  of  GalaHa^  ue,  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Galatians 
proper,  lying  beyond  Phrygia.  The  terminology  therefore  really  supports 
the  North  Galatian  interpretation.  It  is  a  periphrasis,  like  x<^/«  ^ 
'lovteiat  (Ac  10^  Tff^t  cp.  EBi,  1602).  Per  contra,  if  Luke  had  viewed 
Derbe,  Lystra,  and  the  rest  of  Paul's  earlier  mission-field  as  belonging  to 
FoXatia  proper,  it  is  mexplicable  why  the  name  should  not  occur  in  Ac  13-14. 
Furthermore,  Derbe  and  Lystra  belonged  to  Lykaonia  (Ac  14'*  ^\  not  to 
Phrygia,  so  that  the  South  Galatian  riew,  that  Ac  16*  is  recapitulatory,  breaks 
down  at  the  outset.  Hamack  (BNT.  iii.  58)  suggests  that  Luke  spoke  of  ii 
VaXBeriK^  X^  "  because  Galatia  was  poor  in  cities,  and  because  in  official 
terminology  the  word  '  regiones'  was  aho  used  of  this  province.  It  follows, 
Iherdbre,  that  in  the  much  debated  question  where  the  Galatia  of  Paul  is 

on  the  contrary,  implies  that  it  refers  either  to  an  antecedent  or  at  best  to  a 
synchronous  experience  (cp.  Schmiedel,  SBu  1599  ;  Monlton's  Grammar  oj 
if T  Greeks  L  132  f.).  It  was  apropos  of  this  forced  construction  of  dt^X^or 
•  •  .  ff«AvMrrft  that  Chase  wrote,  "  the  South  Galatian  theory  is  shipwrecked 
on  the  rock  of  Greek  grammar." 

**Aiala  here  s  the  coast-land  round  Ephesus,  as  in  2*  (where  Phrygia  is 
also  distinguished  from  it,  by  a  popular  use  of  the  geographical  term)  and  27'. 
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to  be  found,  wcmt^Jfiot  claim  Luke  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  thm  South 
GalaUaa  theory  j  rather  we  must  regard  him  as  a  witness  to  the  contrary." 

Luke's  usage,  it  may  be  retorted,  is  not  decisive  for  Paul.  This  is 
perfectly  true,  but  Paul's  use  of  FoXaria  corresponds  to  the  inferences  from 
Acts.  It  is  a  rather  precarious  conclusion  that  because  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  he  must  have  confined  himself  to  the  Roman  provincial  titles,  and 
that  therefore  PaXaria  in  Gal  i'  means  the  province,  not  the  country,  of 
the  Galatse.  No  fixed  rule  of  this  kind  can  be  attributed  to  him ;  not  even 
Asiatics  like  Strabo  and  Dio  Cassius  adhered  to  such  a  practice.  In  Gal  i*^ 
Paul  himself  does  not  speak  in  this  way  about  Syria  and  Cilida,  and  even 
in  Gal  i**  (cp.  i  Th  2'*)  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  he  alluded  to 
Judaea  in  anything  except  the  popular  or  geographical  sense  (cp.  Steinmann's 
L4serkrm,  76  f.,  103,  and  Schmiedel,  op,  eit,  1604  f. ).  Furthermore,  in  Ac  d*. 
Asia  and  Pontus  denote  districts,  not  provinces,  and  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  Cappadoda,  as  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia  in  1  P  i^  "Of 
the  vast  province  of  Galatia  the  part  to  be  visited  [by  the  bearer  of  i  P] 
between  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  could  be  only  Galatia  proper,  the  Galatia 
ofSt  Paul's  epistles"  (Hort,  /  Peier^  pp.  183  f.). 

.Paul  and  his  companions  had  no  definite  sphere  in  view 
when  they  left  Lykaonia;  certainly  neither  Troas  nor  Bithynia 
was  their  objective.  Luke's  narrative,  or  rather  summary,  at  this 
point  becomes  singularly  curt  and  ifipid.  Apparently  he  was  not 
interested  in  the  Northern  Galatian  mission.  His  engrossing  aim 
is  to  get  Paul  across  to  Europe;  and  the  approach  of  the 
Macedonian  mission,  in  which  he  himself  first  joined  the  apostle, 
leads  him  to  hurry  over  the  movements  of  the  apostles  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  these 
movements  were  a  series  of  purposeless  joumejrs  in  which  the 
evangelists  were  casting  about  in  vain  for  a  sphere  and  were 
finally  shut  up  to  make  for  Troas.  On  the  contrary,  what  the 
N.  Galatian  view  involves  is  that  during  this  journey  Paul  took 
advantage  of  his  enforced  detention,  owing  to  sickness,  in  order 
to  evangelise  in  the  western  *  part  of  Galatia.  "  It  is  sufficient 
to  suppose  that  during  his  illness,  or  during  his  convalescence, 
Paul  founded  a  few  churches,  none  of  them  very  far  apart,  and 
all  situated  in  the  W.  of  North  GaUttia"  {EBt.  1606-1607). 
The  possibility  of  this  is  admitted  not  only  by  2^ahn  {INT.  i. 
189  f.)  but  by  J.  Weiss,  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  careful  of 
the  South  Galatian  theorists  ('*  Natiirlich  kann  man  sich  denken, 
dass  die  Mission&re  etwa  von  Amorium  (oder  von  Nakoleia 

*  The  alternative  form  of  the  N.  Galatian  theory  (so,  #.^.,  Lightfoot)  is  to 
regard  Ancyia,  Tavium,  and  Juliopolis,  as  also  and  chiefly  evangelised  by 
Paul.     Zockler's  modification  (as  above)  seems  preferable. 
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uber  OrkistoSy  Ramsay,  Geogr.  p.  230)  aus  den  Versuch 
gemacht  hStten,  in  Pessinus  und  Germa  zu  predigen,  und  als  sie 
pie  Verhaltnisse  dort  ungunstig  oder  den  Ertolg  gering  fanden, 
sich  nach  Doryl&um  wandten,"  op.  cit,  pp.  558  f.).  The  evidence 
of  Galatians  shows,  however,  that  this  mission  was  more  than  a 
possibility  and  by  no  means  an  unsuccessful  venture.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Mpxta-Oat  in  16*,  taken  along  with  18^,  implies 
preaching-activity,  not  simply  travelling  (cp.  Ramsay's  article  in 
Exp.^  1896,  May).* 

Two  or  three  years  later,  Paul  paid  a  second  visit  to  Galatia 
(Ac  i8*^).t  jl/ter  spending  some  time  there  (i,e,  at  Antioch), 
he  went  off  on  a  tour  through  the  region  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
(Si€pxoft.fyo9  #ca0€^9  T^  raXariic^  xutpav  koX  ^pvyCav),  establishing 
all  the  disciples.  This  time  he  moved  from  east  to  west,  reversing 
the  route  of  i6^  and  reaching  Ephesus  vi&  Asian  Phrygia. 
In  contrast  to  the  settled  churches  of  S.  Galatia  (16^),  the  North 
Galatian  Christians  were  as  'yet  scattered  and  unorganised ;  they 
were  naturally  more  liable,  on  this  account,  to  be  unsettled  by 
Judaistic  agitators  from  the  far  south  than  communities  like 
those  of  Ikonium,  Lystra,  and  Antioch,  which  were  closer  to  the 
centre,  and  also  in  possession  of  the  decrees  (16*).  Furthermore, 
Paal  tells  the  Galatians  about  the  controversy  as  if  it  were  a 
novelty.  There  is  no  oiSarc  Sc  (Holtzmann).  This  suits  the 
N.  Galatians  rather  better  than  the  S.  Galatians  (Ac  16^),  who 
must  have  learned  of  the  matter  for  themselves  at  an  early  date. 

Such  is,  on  the  North  Galatian  hypothesis,  the  Lucan 
narrative  of  the  Galatian  mission.  It  remains  to  notice  one  or 
two  objections  on  exegetical  or  geographical  grounds. 

(«)  The  title  Galatums  (Gal  3^)  is  alleged  to  be  more  suitable  to  the  inhabit- 
ant! of  Southern  Galatia  than  to  those  of  N.  Galatia.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay 
{Hist.  Camm.  137  f.)  finds  that  the  N.  Galatian  theorists,  who  deny  this, 
show  "no  sign"  of  having  ''specially  studied  the  use  and  implication  of 

*  The  admission  that  Paul  did  preach  in  N.  Galatia  (in  Ac  1%^)  makes  it 
extremely  unlikely  that,  on  the  S.  Galatian  hypothesis,  the  epistle  was 
written  after  this,  smce  VcXvrU  would  then  include  N.  Galatia,  and  the 
doae  unity  of  the  readers'  situation  forbids  this  (see  above). 

t  Here  again  the  historian's  allusion  is  brief  and  bare.  Galatia  lay  off 
the  line  of  his  European  interests;  even  the  great  mission  at  Ephesus 
(19^^  is  dismissed  in  a  sentence,  so  that  the  treatment  of  the  Gahitian 
mission  is  not  singular.  "Can  it  be  that  the  historian  gladly  drew  a  veil 
over  the  inbnqr  of  a  church  which  swerved  so  soon  and  so  widely  from  the 
polity  of  the  gpspd  ?  "  (Lightfoot,  Galatians^  p.  21 ;  so  Schmiedel,  EBi,  1607). 
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political  tides  amid  the  contending  forces  that  were  then  causing  the  develop- 
ment of  society  in  Central  Asia  Minor."  Such  a  study,  he  reiterates  (cp.t 
especially,  op.  cit,  318  f.),  would  prove  to  these  amateurs  that  the  people  of 
Antiochi  Ikonium,  Lystra,  etc.,  could  be  addressed  very  aptly  as  GalaiioMS* 
Unluckily,  this  confident  assertion  is  flatly  denied  by  one  whose  authority 
upon  the  subject  is  based  upon  years  of  special  study.  '*  In  my  opinion," 
says  Mommsen  {ZNJV,^  I90i»  p.  86),  '*it  is  inadmissible  to  take  the 
*  Galatians'  of  Paul  in  anything  except  the  distinct  and  narrower  sense  of  the 
term.  The  provinces  which  were  combined  with  Galatia  under  a  legatus,  as, 
e,g,t  Lykaonia  certainly  had  been  under  Claudius,  were  by  no  means  in- 
corporated into  that  province.  Still  less  could  the  inhabitants  of  Ikonium 
and  Lystra  be  named  Galatians  in  the  common  speech  of  the  day."  Thus  it 
remains  open  to  argue  that  roXdnat,  instead  of  being  specially  appropriate  to 
the  Lykaonians  and  Phrygians,  would  have  ignored  their  national  character- 
istics (cp.  Gheorghiu,  cp,  cit,  pp.  49  f.).  There  is  no  reason,  in  the  term 
itself,  to  suppose  that  it  denoted  any  save  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  proper, 
and  there  is  not  enough  historical  evidence  (cp.  Steinmann's  Lestrkreis^ 
53-60)  to  show  that  the  S.  Galatians  were   reckoned   in   the  cop'dr  rQiw 

{b)  While  S.  Galatia  is  represented  by  Gaius  and  Timotheus,*  North 
Galatia,  it  is  contended,  is  not  represented  by  any  delegates  in  the  company 
who  met  at  Troas  (Ac  ao*)  to  accompany  Paul  and  hand  over  the  collection 
at  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  this  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
gathering.  Even  if  it  were,  there  is  no  representative  from  Corinth,  or  Philippi, 
or  Achaia.  Besides,  the  Galatian  contribution  may  have  been  sent  inde- 
pendently (so  Weber,  Addrtssaten,  p.  53). 

{c)  Paul's  references  to  Barnabas  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was 
personally  known  to  the  readers  (who  were  therefore,  it  is  alleged,  in  South 
Galatia ;  cp.  Ac  13-14) ;  the  apostle  speaks  of  B.  also  to  the  Corinthians, 
though  he  had  never  visited  Corinth ;  and  the  allusions  to  B.  in  Galatians 
imply  no  more  than  the  references  to  Peter  (who  had  not  been  in 
N.  GalatU). 

(</)  The  phrase,  Ua  4  dXi^^eia  rov  tAayytkiov  diofulrg  vp^  ^ftas  (2*),  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Galatian  churches  were  in  existence  when  the 
controversy  at  Jerusalem  broke  out.  Paul  merely  says  he  was  fighting  the 
battle  on  behalf  of  all  Gentile  Christians  who  should  believe.  He  tells  the 
Galatians  that  they  belonged  to  the  converts  in  whose  interests  he  had  been 
contending  (cp.  John  17*). 

{e)  It  is  further  argued  that  Luke  devotes  fiir  more  attention  to  the  South 
Galatian  churches,  and  that  Galatians  is  more  likely  to  have  been  addressed 
to  them  than  to  Christians  in  an  out-of-the-way,  unimportant  district  like 
North  Galatia.  ^  l*his  is  one  of  the  most  plausible  pleas  which  are  advanced 
by  the  South  Galatian  theorists,  but  it  is  inconclusive,    (i.)  Luke,  according  to 

*  This  assertion  is  precarious,  however.  Timotheus  was  Paul's  companion 
primarily,  and  Gaius  may  be  mentioned  for  the  same  reason.  Besides,  as 
Schmiedel  acutely  points  out,  *'  it  would  have  been  quite  irrational  to  convey 
monies  from  S.  Galatia  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Macedonia,  and  run  all  the 
risks  (2  Co  ii**)  of  such  a  journey  "  {£Bt\  161 2). 
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tlie  North  Galatian  theory*  does  mention  these  churches  twice  (16^  18*) ;  so 
do  Peter  (i  Pi')  and  Paul  himself  (i  Co  16^).  They  are  more  prominent 
than  even  the  Roman  church,  to  which  Paul  wrote  a  letter,  but  of  whose 
founding  Luke  says  nothing.  Luke  is  indifferent  to  Paul's  early  and  long  and 
important  mission  to  Syria  and  Cilida ;  *  he  ignores  the  work  in  Dalmatia  and 
Illyria;  and  there  is  not  a  word  of  the  church  at  Colossse,  to  which  the 
apostle  afterwards  wrote  a  letter,  f  These,  together  with  the  silence  upon  the 
stormy  relations  between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  church,  are  sufficient  to 
disprove  any  argument  against  the  North  Galatian  theory  which  is  drawn 
from  the  silence  of  Acts.  Luke's  predilections,  which  led  him  to  ignore 
several  Ptmline  spheres,  explain  themselves.  (iL)  North  Galatia  was  by  no 
means  inaccessible  by  road ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  touched  by  several  open 
routes  (cp.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geography  of  Asia  Minor^  237  ff.).  Ancyra, 
4  Iccrp^oXif  rrfi  FaXarfat  (south  as  well  as  north),  was  connected  by  roads 
with  the  surrounding  districts  \X  while Tavium,  as  a  military  station  and  road- 
centre,  was  probably  (cp.  J.  Weiss,  PRE,  x.  559  f.)  linked  even  with  Pisidian 
Antioch.  There  is  no  real  difficulty,  from  a  geographical  standpoint,  in 
understanding  how  Paul  could  reach  N.  Galatia ;  it  would  not  take  him  over 
any  more  difficult  country  than  his  route  from  Perga  to  Antioch  over  the 
Taurus  (Ac  13'^;  cp.  Ramsay,  CRB,  24f.,  DB.  v.  391*).  (iii.)  It  is  time 
that  some  critics  stopped  depreciating  the  condition  of  N.  Galatia.  On  this 
point  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay's  own  brilliant  pages 
(6W.  128-164)  upon  the  civilisation  of  the  province  of  Northern  Galatia. 
Ancyra  was  "  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  cities  of  Asia  Minor  ** 
(Ramsay,  Exp*^  1898,  viit.  233  ;  cp.  Steinmann's  Leserkreis^  50 f.),  and  the 
Roman  sway  had  long  since  permeated  the  country  with  civilising  influences.! 

*  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  {Cities  of  St.  Paui^  81)  concludes  from  the  slight 
and  vague  allusions  to  Syria  and  Cilida  that  Luke  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge  of  these  regions.  Exactly  the  same  inference  follows  from  his  scanty 
reference  to  N.  Galatia.  On  the  same  page  he  confesses  that  '*  even  about  the 
Galatian  cities  he  [i.e.  Luke]  has  not  very  much  to  relate  that  is  detailed  or 
picturesque." 

t  If  it  is  argued  that  surely  Paul  would  have  written  an  epistle  to  such 
important  churches  as  those  of  Derbe,  Lystra,  Ikonium,  etc.,  the  obvious  reply 
is  that  (i.)  extant  letters  do  not  represent  all  that  the  apostle  wrote ;  (ii.)  that 
no  letter  was  written  by  him,  as  fiu  as  we  know,  even  to  so  central  a  church 
as  that  of  Ephesus. 

X  "There  were  regular  roads  from  either  Ikonium  or  Antioch  to  Pessinus. 
Moreover,  the  apostle,  who  was  accustomed  to  '  perils  of  robbers,  perils  ot 
rivers,  perils  in  the  wilderness '  (2  Co  1 1^),  and  who  preferred  walking  from 
Troas  to  Assos  (Ac  20^)  while  his  companions  sailed,  would  not  be  deterred 
by  any  rough  or  unfrequented  paths"  (Lightfoot,  Colossians^  26-27). 

fCp.  Professor  Anwyl  in  Mansfield  College  Essays  (1909),  pp.  158 
(••Galatia  was  rapidly  penetrated  by  the  civilisation  of  the  Mediterranean 
area")  and  160  ("whedier  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  addressed  to 
them  or  not,  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  apostolic  age  they  were 
conspicuously  more  backward  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor"). 
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In  any  case  the  Galatiaos  were  capable  of  being  converted,*  and  Paul 
was  an  evangelist,  not  a  lecturer.  The  proportion  and  influence  of  the 
local  Jews  exactly  correspond  to  the  insignificant  position  they  seem 
to  have  occupied  in  the  churches,  judged  by  the  epistle.  Finally,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  "the  Galatian  cities  were  in  hi  closer  relations  with 
the  cities  of  Bithynia-Pontus  than  of  Asia"  (Ramsay,  Gal,  p.  143);  which 
supports  the  contention  that  Paul,  after  his  work  in  N.  Gdatia,  naturally 
thought  of  Bithynia.  Any  historical  evidence  which  is  available  does  not 
imply  that  the  civilisation  of  N.  Galatia,  during  the  first  century  A.D.,  was 
Romano-Gallic  rather  than  Hellenic ;  as  the  inscriptions  and  coins  indicate,  the 
Anatolian  culture  which  predominated  throughout  the  province  did  not  exclude 
either  the  impression  of  Greek  religious  ideas  or  of  the  Greek  language. 
It  is  therefore  beside  the  mark  to  dismiss  the  North  Galatian  theory  on  the 
ground  that  it  implies  a  degree  of  Greek  culture  which  was  foreign  to  the 
Galatians.  Besides,  when  the  evidence  of  the  epistle  itself  is  examined, 
the  amount  of  acquaintance  which  it  presupposes  with  Greek  usages  and 
conceptions  («.^.  in  4')  does  not  appear  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
Northern  Galatians  having  been  familiar  with  such  elementary  Graeoo- Asiatic 
culture.  The  Hellenic  ideas  used  in  Galatians  might  have  been  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  Galatians  of  the  northern  province,  so  fiu*  as  any  reliable 
evidence  is  at  our  command  (cp.  Burton  in  ji/T.,  1901,  152-153).  At  any 
rate,  Greek  was  not  only  the  official  but  the  trading  language.  Unless  we 
exaggerate  the  so-called  Hellenism  of  Paul  and  the  barbarism  of  Galatia, 
there  is  no  cogent  reason  why  any  argument  employed  in  Galatians 
would  have  been  inappropriate  to  inhabitants  of  Northern  Galatia.  It  did 
not  require  any  special  contact  with  the  Grseco-Roman  culture  of  the  age, 
such  as  is  claimed  for  S.  Galatia,  in  order  to  understand  what  Paul  vrrote 
about  slavery,  adoption,  or  wills.  This  is  firankly  admitted  by  Dr.  Dawson 
Walker  in  his  essay  on  "The  Legal  Terminology  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians"  {Gift  of  Tongues^  etc.,  pp.  127  f.).  "Whether  the  Christian 
communities  to  which  the  epistle  was  sent  were  situated  in  North  or  in  South 
Galatia,  there  would  be  a  sufficiently  strong  Roman  environment  to  make 
such  general  allusions  as  St.  Paul  makes  to  Roman  civil  law  quite  intelligible. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  the  legal  allusions  in  the  epistle  are  indecisive. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  that  bears  so  directly  on  the  question  of  the  locality 
of  the  Galatian  Churches  as  to  enable  us  to  say  decisively  whether  the 
epistle  was  sent  to  North  or  to  South  Galatia"  (0/.  cit,  174  f.). 

(/)  Once  more,  the  South  Galatian  ailment  that  PAul  always  sought 
out  important  centres  in  which  to  cany  on  his  propaganda  is  sadly  shattered 

*  Another  phase  of  this  argument  b  that  the  N.  Galatian  churches  remain  un- 
important in  early  church  history,  and  that  not  till  the  end  of  the  second  century 
is  there  much  l^t  upon  their  existence.  But  even  so,  what  of  the  South 
Galatian  churches  ?  "  All  the  more  strange,"  on  account  of  the  marked  success 
of  the  preaching  at  Antioch  (Ac  13^  ^'''),  "  is  the  subsequent  unimportance  of 
the  South  Galatian  churches"  (EBu  XS4).  This  is  candidly  written  by  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  who  adheres  to  the  South  Galatian  hypothesis.  The  Syriac 
martyrology  even  points  to  martyrdoms  at  Ancyra  before  the  reign  of  Trajan 
(cp.  ET.  XXL  64f.). 
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by  the  &ct  that  Derbe  and  Lystre  were  quite  seeond-iate  cities,  with  very 
little  in  common  between  them  and  the  Roman  world.  The  former  **  was 
one  of  the  rudest  of  the  Pauline  cities,  education  had  made  no  progress  in  it." 
Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  even  wonders  how  so  rustic  and  sequestered  a  spot  as 
Lystxa  came  to  be  visited  by  Paul.  "  How  did  the  cosmopolitan  Paul  drift 
like  a  piece  of  timber  borne  by  the  current  into  this  quiet  backwater?" 
{Tke  Ciius  of  St.  Pau/,  408).  Since  he  did  evangelise  such  places,  we  may 
perhaps  be  tputed  the  argument  that  North  Galatia  would  have  been  beneath 
his  notice.  Even  apart  from  the  case  of  Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  common 
assertion  that  Paul  invariably  sought  out  important  imperial  centres  is  not 
justified  by  the  evidence.  Pftul,  like  Wesley,  was  an  evangelist  who 
had  a  passion  for  the  regions  beyond  (2  Co  10^^*  c/t  rd  trtpixttwa  ifiQy 
€Aa77cX(a«urtfcu ;  cp.  Ro  1$^^)  i  North  Galatia  lay  on  the  line  of  his  circle 
firom  Jerusalem,  and  his  procedure  elsewhere  makes  the  enterprise  in  that 
country  not  simply  credible  but  probable. 

Many  internal  arguments  used  on  both  sides  to  prove  the  character  of 
the  people  addressed  in  the  epistle  are  of  little  independent  value.  No  stress 
can  be  laid,  tf.^.,on  the  so-called  Celtic  fickleness,  in  the  interests  of  the 
N.  Galatian  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  irrelevant  to  discover 
anything  characteristically  S.  Galatian  in  6^**  (so  Ramsay,  Ifist.  Comm,  Gal, 
454  f. ),  as  if  the  pitiless  temper  were  specially  Phrygian  1  If  any  local  colour 
is  to  be  sought,  the  allusion  in  6"  suggests  the  custom  of  marking  slaves  by 
scars  and  cuts,  which  was  notoriously  a  practice  of  the  North  Galatians 
(cp.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Comm.  Gat,  82  f.).  The  alleged  coincidences  between 
Galatians  (cp.  4^)  and  P&ul's  address  in  the  South  Galatian  Pisidian  Antioch 
(Ac  ij*****)  are  interesting  (cp.  tp,  cit,  399  f.),  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
this  address,  and  represent  the  primitive  Christian  outlook  rather  than  Paul's 
specific  views. 

The  South  Galatian  theory  has  several  attractive  features,  but  it  lies  open 
to  objections  of  more  or  less  cogency.  E^g.^  (i.)  if  the  opening  of  the  South 
Galatian  mission  is  so  fully  described  in  Ac  13-14,  why  is  there  no  mention 
of  the  illness  which  Paul  specially  mentions  in  Gal  4"?  Again,  (ii.)  the 
Galatians  received  Paul  Cn  &yyt\w  $toUf  Cn  Xptffrbtf  'Ito'dOt  (Gal  4'^),  in  spite 
of  his  illness — a  very  different  thing  from  hailing  him  in  full  health  as  the  pagan 
Hermes  (Ac  14^  I  There  is  not  (iii.)  a  hint  in  the  epistle  of  any  persecution 
Of  snfiering  endured  by  him  in  his  evangelisation  of  Galatia,  whereas  his 
Sooth  Galatian  mission  was  stormy  in  the  extreme  (Ac  13-14,  2  Ti  3"). 
Once  more  (iv.),  if  Paul  had  evangelised  S.  Galatia  prior  to  the  Council,  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  why  he  did  not  say  so  in  Gal  i*'.  None  of  these 
objections  is  satis&ctorily  met  by  the  S.  Galatian  theory,  in  any  of  its  forms. 

On  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the  S.  Galatian,  there  is  too  great  a 
tendency  to  tamper  with  the  text  of  Acts  in  order  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
the  requirements  of  a  theory.  Thus  Weber  and  Ramsay,  as  well  as  Lightfoot 
(Biblual  Essays^  237  f.),  prefer  the  inferior  v.l.  dicXtf^rrei  in  Ac  16';  Blass 
in  16*  substitutes  the  equally  inferior  dtcX06rret  for  vopcX^^ei,  and  reads, 
on  the  sole  authority  of  a  thirteenth  cent  LAtin  MS,  rdt  FaXarcirdf  x<^/>At  in 
16^ ;  even  Belser  is  driven  {Eittl.  423),  like  Weber  and  J.  Weiss,  to  regard 
the  reference  to  F.  x*  in  the  latter  verse  as  corrupt,  possibljr  a  harmonising 
glo«  from  18*. 
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This  opens  up  the  complex  problem  of  the  relationship  between  Galntians 
and  the  narrative  of  Acts,  (a)  As  to  the  various  journeys  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem, 
neither  theory  entirely  escapes  the  familiar  difficulties ;  the  S.  Galatian 
hypothesis,  in  one  or  two  forms,  succeeds  in  evading  them,  but  only  by 
conjectural  alterations  of  the  order  of  the  narratives  (see  below).  A  more 
important  question  (3)  relates  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  identity 
of  Gal  2*'^^  with  Ac  1 5  must  be  maintained.  In  the  former  passage  Paul  is 
certainly  giving  his  own  version  of  what  Lake  subsequently  described  from 
a  later  and  a  different  standpoint.  The  narrative  of  Acts,  whatever  be  the 
historical  value  or  site  of  the  decree,  is  the  counterpart  of  Gal  2^'^*.  Since 
the  object  of  the  two  visits  in  Ac  1 1'^'*"  and  Gal  2^'^^  is  different,  and  since 
liS7-»  cun  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  variant  account  of  15,  the  only  alternative 
is  to  regard  Ac  15  and  Gal  2^''^  as  referring  to  the  same  incident  This 
hypothesis  is  not  wrecked  by  the  patent  difference  of  motive  noticed  in, the 
two  narratives,  as  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  P&nl  emphasising  the 
inward  impulse,  under  the  circumstances,  and  Luke  recalling  the  joint-action 
of  the  church.  The  omission  of  any  reference  to  Titus  or  the  private 
conference  b  strange  but  not  unparalleled  in  Acts,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  narratives  agree  (and  this  is  ftmdamental)  is  making  the  object  of  the 
journey  a  desire  to  settle  the  relation  of  Gentile  Christians  to  the  law ;  both 
imply  two  conferences,  resulting  in  the  recognition  of  Gentile  Christiana, 
and  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  to  sanction  the  orthodox  demand 
for  universal  circumcision.  Ac  15  certainly  presents  a  modified,  and  even 
in  some  respects  an  unhistorical,  account  of  what  had  been  a  very  serious 
crisis  in  the  eariy  church.  With  characteristic  tact,  Luke  passes  over  the 
friction  between  PAul  and  the  three  pillar-apostles,  as  well  as  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  yielded  but  slowly  to  Paul's  remonstrances;  he  also 
represents  both  James  and  Peter  *  as  in  essential  harmony  with  the  apostle 
of  the  (^entiles  firom  the  first  This  irenical  purpose  helps  to  explain  Luke's 
subsequent  silence  upon  the  bitter  anti-Pauline  movement  of  the  Judaisersf 

*  For  the  odd  attempt  of  some  Roman  Catholic  scholars  to  prove  that 
Cephas  and  Peter  are  different  persons  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  the 
first  to  suggest),  cp.  Pesch  in  the  2kUschriftfur  kath,  TheoL  (1883)  pp.  456- 
490,  with  Vigoroux,  Les  Uvres  Saints  et  la  critiqtte  ratioHaiiste,  voL  v. 
pp.  456-476.  Another  curiosity  of  ancient  interpretation  was  the  view 
popularised  by  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  alleged  to  go  back  to  Origen,  that 
the  dispute  was  a  got-up  scene.  The  patristic  attitude  towards  the  dispute 
is  sketdied  by  Overbeck  in  his  Auffassung  des  StrHts  des  Pauhis  mit  dkm 
AposUl  Petrus  bet  den  Kircketm&Um  (Basel,  1877),  and  Lightfoot  {GaL  pp. 
128-132). 

t  Upon  the  North  Galatian  theory,  the  Judaistic  agitation  in  Galatia 
was  a  recrudescence  of  the  movement  against  Gentile  Christianity  which  the 
Council  had  temporarily  checked.  The  counter-mission  was  cleverly  carried 
into  far-off  districts  where  people  were  less  well  acquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  as  adroitly  the  reactionary  party  took 
advantage  of  Paul's  absence  to  undermine  his  authority.  The  burning  question 
was  circumcision  as  it  had  been  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  S.  Galatian  hypothesis, 
this  question  had  arisen  prior  to  the  Council,  and  Paul  simply  took  advantagie 
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and  the  Corinthian  dissensions,  as  well  as  apon  {c)  the  dispute  between 
Panl  and  Peter  at  Antioch.  The  natural  impression  made  by  3'^*^  Is  that 
Peter's  visit  to  Antioch  followed  the  events  narrated  in  a^'^*,  and  theie  is 
no  reason,  historical  or  grammatical,  to  revezae  this  opinion.*  That  Peter's 
inconsistency  was  only  possible  before  the  Coondl  (Weber,  Belser,  van 
Bebber)  is  an  arbitrary  hypothesis,  whldi  depends  on  the  erroneous  idea 
that  the  Council's  decree  regulated  the  social  intercourse  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  The  reconstruction  certainly  tends  to  modify  the  un- 
Cftvonrable  impression  made  by  Peter's  vacillating  conduct ;  but  in  a'^  Paul 
is  not  harking  back,  in  defence  of  his  apostolic  authority,  to  an  episode  which 
preceded  that  of  a^*'*.  The  point  of  a'^  lies  in  its  historical  sequence  (cp. 
Steinmann's  AbfassungsteH^  pp.  13a  f. ;  Clemen's  Pauhts,  i.  41  f.).  The 
principle  successfully  upheld  at  the  negotiations  in  Jerusalem  had  to  be 
vindicated  practically  at  Antioch  soon  afterwards.  *'  When  we  follow  Paul's 
account,  the  growing  excitement  with  which  he  unmistakably  records  the 
event  at  Andoch  is  sufficient  to  prove  that,  in  his  view,  it  was  there  that  the 
crisis  was  reached"  (Weizsttcker,  A  A.  u  176).  In  a  word.  Gal  a^'^  forms 
the  dimax,  from  Paul's  point  of  view,  in  his  triumphant  assertion  of  the 
free  Christian  rights  belonging  to  Gentile  converts. 

That  the  Antioch  collision  took  place  before  Pftul  left  (Ac  15**),  and 
not  during  the  visit  of  Ac  x8*  (Renan,  Neander,  Sabatier.  Godet),  is  also 
the  natural  inference  from  the  narrative ;  it  is  oorroboiatcd  by  the  fiict  that 
after  15^  Barnabas  was  never  alongside  of  Ptiul,  as  is  implied  in  Gal  a". 

§  5.  Tke  daie.~^The  division  of  opinion  upon  the  destina- 
tion has  led  to  an  even  greater  variety  of  conjectures  as  to  the 
date  of  the  epistle's  compositioa  On  the  North  Galatian  hypo- 
thesis the  letter  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  period  of 
Ac  iS**;  but  it  may  have  been  composed  either  (L)  on  the  way 
frt>m  Galatia  to  Ephesus  (Hug,  Riickert) ;  or  (ii.)  during  Paul's 
stay  at  Ephesus  (Ac  ig^'^%  perhaps  during  one  of  his  journeys 
in  the  vicinity;  or  (iiL)  on  his  way  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth 

of  the  collection  for  the  Jewish  poor  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  win  the 
confidence  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  capital.  But  both  implications  are 
improbable,  espedally  the  second;  neither  Luke  nor  Paul  says  anything 
about  this  motive,  and  the  use  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  the  collection 
is  the  outcome  of  imagination  rather  than  the  reflection  of  history. 

*  As  is  done  by  C.  H.  Turner  {DB,  i.  433  f.),  R.  A.  Falconer  (£T. 
zL  487-490),  Williams,  and  Zahn  {NUl'Z,,  1894,  435  f. ;  Go/,  not),  after 
Calvin,  Scfaneckenburger  {ZwecA  dtr  ApgesehichU,  109  f.),  etc,  all  of  whom 
place  the  Antioch-episode  prior  to  Ac  15^,  either  between  Ac  la*  and  13^ 
or  between  14*  and  15!  Ramsay,  who  formerly  held  the  hitter  view  {SPT, 
158 1),  now  inclines  to  think  that  Peter's  visit  to  Antioch  (Gal  a*^*) 
"  preceded  the  first  missionary  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  that  he 
was  sent  from  Jerusalem  as  far  as  Syrian  Antioch  to  inspect  and  report  on 
this  new  extension  of  the  church,  just  as  he  had  been  sent  previously  to 
Samaria  aloqg  with  John  on  a  similar  errand  "  (Cities  of  St.  Paui^  3oa-303). 
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yCp.  MofTatt,  HNT.  127  f.).  There  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  (ii.)  and  (iii.),  but  upon  the  whole  the  more  probable 
hypothesis  is  that  the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus  (Ac  19^), 
soon  after  Paul  had  left  Galatia  (Ac  18^)  for  the  second  time ;  so, 
e,g,y  Wieseler,  Credner,  Hofmann,  Godet,  Alford,  Reuss,  Meyer, 
H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lipsius,  SiefTert,  Schmiedel,  Steinmann, 
etc.  This  was  the  traditional  view  as  early  as  Victorinus  ('  epistula 
ad  G.  missa  dicitur  ab  apostolo  ab  Epheso')  and  earlier;  the 
only  real  alternative  is  Paul's  stay  in  Macedonia  or  Corinth,  during 
the  period  covered  by  Ac  20^  (so  especially  Lightfoot,  after 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  with  Bleek,  Salmon,  von  Dobschiitz,  etc.). 

One  of  the  charges  made  against  Paul  at  Thesssalonika  was 
that  he  had  left  his  converts  in  the  lurch.  He  had  to  meet  this 
insinuation  by  showing  that  he  had  been  unable,  not  unwilling, 
to  return.  No  such  calumny  is  mentioned  in  Galatians.  The 
tone  of  4^  implies  that  the  Galatians  recognised  he  could  not 
visit  them  in  person.  Why,  we  do  not  know.  Galatia  was 
accessible  from  Ephesus,  but  there  may  have  been  reasons  why 
he  could  not  leave  the  latter  place  at  the  moment.  Otherwise,  we 
may  suppose  he  was  either  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Corinth 
or  on  his  way  there,  when  the  news  of  the  Galatian  relapse 
reached  him.  Luke  unfortunately  has  no  more  to  tell  us  about 
Paul's  relations  with  the  backward  Galatae  than  about  Paul's 
contemporary  troubles  with  the  recalcitrant  Corinthians. 

The  South  Galatian  hypothesis,  upon  the  other  hand, 
permits  of  a  much  earlier  date.  The  majority  tend  to  put  it  first 
of  all  the  extant  epistles  (cp.  Miss  E.  G.  Briggs,  New  Worlds 
1900,  115  f.;  C.  W.  Emmet,  Exp?  ix.  242  f.).  Some  even 
place  it  prior  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem ;  so,  ^.^.,  Calvin  (on  2^ 
"ac  ne  satis  quidem  constat,  quo  tempore  scripta  fuerit  epistola: 
nisi  quod  Graeci  missam  Roma  diuinant,  Latini  Epheso.  Ego 
autem  non  tantum  scriptam  ante  fuisse  arbitror,  quam  Paulus 
Romam  uidisset,  uerum  antequam  habita  fuisset  ilia  consultatio 
et  de  ceremoniarum  usu  pronuntiassent  apostoli")  and  Beza, 
followed  by  Ulrich  and  Bottger.  This  involved  the  identification 
of  the  journey  in  Ac  1 1*®  with  that  of  Gal  2*^, — a  view  which  has 
subsequently  found  favour  with  several  of  the  South  Galatian 
advocates  in  their  manipulation  of  the  Lucan  narratives 

Galatians  occupied  the  first  place  in  Marcion*s  list  of  the  Pauline  I<ftters ; 
but,  as  Thessalonians  is  put  after  Romans,  it  is  obvious  that  Marcion  either 
ananged  the  epistles  unchronologically,  or  had  no  sure  tradition  upon  their 
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relatiye  position.  The  former  is  probably  the  'true  solation  (qi.  Tert  adv. 
Marc.  V.  2).  Galatians  was  put  in  the  forefront  as  PauFs  battle-cry  against 
the  Judaism  which  Marcion  detested  (see  above,  p.  16). 

Bartlet  {op,  cit)  holds  that  Galatians  was  written  by  Paul  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  15' ;  Gal  2^'^^  being  identified  with  a 
visit  unknown  to  Luke,  and  a  second  visit  being  denied  in 
Gal  4^*).  A  less  complex  view  is  represented  by  W.  A.  Shedd 
{ET.  xii.  568)  and  Douglass  Round  {Date  of  St  PauVs  Ep.  to 
the  Galatians^  1906),  who  identify  Gal  2^-1®  with  Ac  11*^,  and 
date  the  epistle  from  Antioch  before  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  Council  of  Ac  15.  This  theory,  however,  does  not  avoid 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  similar  attempt  of  Weber 
(see  above)  to  place  the  epistle  prior  to  the  Council  These 
difHculties  are  most  ingeniously  met  by  McGiffert,  who, 
identifying  Gal  2^-1®  with  Ac  11  =  15  ^^  referring  to  the  same 
incident),  places  the  composition  of  Gal.  in  Antioch  prior  to 
the  second  tour  of  Ac  i6^  This  involves  the  interpretation  of 
Ac  16'  as  unhistorical  (against  this  cp.  the  present  writer's 
article  in  EBL  5076  and  Bacon's  Story  of  St,  Paul,  148  f.).  But 
it  is  the  very  circumcision  of  Timotheus  which  lends  point  to 
the  charges  underlying  Gal  i^^  and  5^^.  Again,  the  failure  to 
mention  Barnabas  as  the  co-founder  of  the  churches  is  not 
intelligible  except  after  the  rupture,  and  to  identify  the  second 
visit  with  the  mere  return  journey  from  Derbe  is  hardly 
adequate  to  the  impression  made  by  the  epistle,  which  suggests 
that  the  visit  in  question  was  paid  to  the  province  as  a 
whole,  instead  of  to  one  or  two  particular  cities  and  their 
churches. 

Even  when  the  epistle  is  admitted  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
Council  of  Ac  15,  there  is  no  agreement  on  its  period.  Thus 
Hausrath  dates  the  epistle  from  Macedonia  during  the  second 
tour,  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  53,  mainly  upon  the  erroneous  ground 
that  4^^^  alludes  to  the  sabbatical  year.  Albrecht  {Pauius^ 
1903,  pp.  ii4f.)  and  Clemen  (Pau/us,  i.  396  f.)  choose  Athens,  . 
identifying  the  oi  0^  c/aoi  iravrcs  dScX^'  of  i'  with  Christians 
who  had  accompanied  Paul  from  Berea  1  This  is  supposed  to 
explain  the  absence  of  Timotheus  and  Silas  from  the  greeting. 
For  similar  reasons,  many  adherents  of  the  S.  Galatian  hypo- 
thesis come  down  to  the  opening  period  of  Paul's  residence 
at  Corinth  (so,  e.g.,  Mynster,  Zahn,  Bacon,  and  Kendall).  But 
the  hyperbole  of  x  Th  i^'  does  not  imply  that  the  news  of  the 
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Thessalonians'  conversion  had  reached  Galatia;  and  there  is 
not  enough  time  to  allow  for  the  exchange  of  news  between 
Paul  and  that  country.  Besides,  it  is  rather  fanciful  to  regard 
Galadans  as  having  temporarily  checked  the  Judaising  move- 
ment which,  after  a  lull  (reflected  in  Thessalonians),  burst  out 
again  in  Corinthians  and  Romans.  Volkmar  {pp.  at  37  f.)  dates 
Gal.  from  Antioch  at  the  dose  of  the  second  tour  (Ac  18^),  while 
Renan  and  Ramsay*  {SPT.  189-192)  prefer  to  date  the  epistle 
from  Syrian  Antioch  during  the  period  of  Ac  18^,  prior  to  the 
third  tour, — a  theory  which  has  naturally  proved  a  stumbling-block 
to  most  of  those  who  share  the  S.  Galatian  view.  It  offers  no 
satisfactory  explanation,  ^^.,  of  why  Paul  omitted  any  reference 
to  his  third  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  15),  still  less  of  'Luke's 
failure  to  note  any  interruption  (on  the  second  visit  to  Galatia) 
of  the  harmony  between  Paul  and  the  local  churches.  Further- 
more, the  obvious  meaning  of  Gal  4*^  (^tfcXov  Sk  irapciviu  wpot 
v/ia9  fyri)  is  that  Paul  cannot  visit  them.  Theie  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  in  the  epistle  that  he  was  planning  a  visit 
very  soon,  and  that  the  messenger  who  carried  the  letter  took 
news  of  this  to  the  churches.  The  same  arguments  (cp.  Round, 
of,  at  48  f.)  tell  as  heavily  against  the  hypothesis  {e,g.  Askwith 
and  Pfleiderer  and  D.  Walker)  that  the  epistle  was  written  (so 
Jacquier  hesitatingly)  by  Paul  from  Macedonia  or  Achaia 
during  the  third  tour. 

These  latter  variations  of  the  S.  Galatian  theory  really  tally, 
80  far  as  the  date  is  concerned,  with  the  N.  Galatian  hypothesis ; 
and  occasionally  the  same  aiiguments  are  employed  to  defend 
them,  viz.  from  the  affinities  of  thought  and  style  between 
Galatians  and  the  other  Haupthriefe.  Galatians  may  be  (i.)  prior 
to  Corinthians;  so,  especially,  Baur  {Paul^  L  260 f.),  Havet, 
Us  Originesdu  Christ  iv.  loi  f. ;  Hilgenfeld  {EinL  249  f. ;  ZWT.^ 
1883,  303-343),  Sabatier  {Paul^  i37-iSS)f  B-  Weiss,  Godet, 
Renan,  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Jiilicher,  Sieffert,  Holsten  (in  Short 
Protest  Comm,\  Eng.  tr.  1883,  iL  254-320),  Lipsius,  Ramsay 
(SPT.  189  f.),  Bovon  {NTTh,  ii.  73  f.),  Sanday  and  Headlam 
("Romans,"  ICC.  pp.  xxxvi-xxxvii),  Warfield  (/5Z.,  1884, 
50-64),  Schafer  {EinL  87  f.),  etc.  The  case  for  this  relative 
order  rests  rather  on  a  detailed  examination  of  each  writing  by 

*In  his  review  of  Weber  {BT.  xii.  157-160),  however,  he  says  he  has 
never  felt  clear  on  the  point,  ''  and  have  often  doubted  in  the  last  few  yean 
whether  the  early  date  should  not  after  all  be  preferred." 
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itielf  than  upon  any  attempt  to  trace  a  dogmatic  or  coatroversial 
evolution  in  Paul's  mind.  The  JXXow  of  i  Co  9'  may  be  an 
allusion  to  Galatians  (cp.  i  Co  9^'*  with  Gal  s*-®),  and  Gal  2*^ 
may  give  us  the  clue  to  Am  I  not  free?  in  i  Co  9^;  but  such 
threads  are  too  slight  to  bear  any  weight  of  conclusions  about 
the  relative  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  process  of  reasoning 
has  led  some  to  exactly  the  opposite  result,  viz.,  that  (ii.) 
Galatians  is  subsequent  to  2  Corinthians  and  next  to  Romans  in 
order.  So  Hartmann  (ZWT.^  1899,  187-194),  arguing  from 
2  Co  12'  and  Gal  2^,  but  especially  Bleek,  Howson,  Credner, 
Salmon  (Smith's  DB.^  i.  iio8f.),  and  Lightfoot  (pp.  36-^56), 
followed  by  Farrar,  S.  Davidson  {INT,  i.  73-83),  W.  Bruckner 
{ChroH.  i74f.),  Hort,  Findlay,  M.  W.  Jacobus  {A  Problem 
in  Criticism^  1900,  pp.  ii3f.)i  Resch  {PauUnismus,  475  f.,  very 
emphatically),  Askwith  (chs.  viL-viiL),  Adeney,  and  Williams. 
The  argument  is  that  the  net  resemblances  of  thought 
and  language  imply  a  grouping  of  Galatians  and  Romans 
close  together;  that  the  Judaism  combated  in  2  Cor.  is  less 
matured  than  in  Galatians ;  and  so  forth.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Judaistic  agitation  developed  uniformly. 
Such  reasoning  assumes  erroneously  ''  that  the  Judaising  heresy 
had  reached  at  the  same  point  of  time  the  same  stage  of  de- 
velopment everywhere.  So  soon  as  we  remember  that  some  of 
these  epistles  were  written  to  enlightened  Corinth  and  others  to 
barbarous  Galatia,  all  these  nice  arrangements  are  seen  to  be 
the  growth  of  misunderstanding"  (Warfield,  /BZ.^  1884,  p.  52). 
The  similarity  of  attitude  in  Gal.  and  Rom.  yields  no  safe 
inference  as  to  their  period  of  composition.  The  latter  epistle 
carries  forward  the  conceptions  outlined  in  the  former,  after  a 
brief  lapse  of  time,  during  which  other  and  more  pressing 
questions  {e.g,  1  and  2  Cor.)  had  engrossed  the  writer's  mind. 
The  comparative  absence  of  doctrinal  controversy  (in  2  Cor.) 
with  the  Judaistic  emissaries  proves,  not  that  the  conflict  with 
them  was  still  in  some  inchoate  stage  which  is  reflected  in 
Gal,  but  simply  that  the  particular  conditions  at  Corinth 
demanded  special  treatment  The  exposure  of  these  agitators 
in  2  Cor.  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  previous  refutation  of 
their  principles  such  as  is  flung  out  in  Galatians.  See  further 
on  this  point,  Rendall  {Exp.^  ix.  260),  C.  H.  Turner  {DB. 
I  423),  Zahn  {IJVT.  i.  pp.  200-201),  Peake  {/JVT,  pp.  27  f), 
and  especially  Siefiert's  essay  in  TkSt.  (332-357).    W.  S.  Wood 
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{Studies  in  Gal.  pp.  2  f.)  specially  controverts  Lightfoot,  in  the 
interests  of  a  date  at  least  synchronous  with  Thessalonians. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  this  ultra-logical  and  literary 
method*  of  treating  Paul's  correspondence, — as  if  he  could  not 
return  to  any  given  topic  from  a  later  standpoint, — since  it  is 
often  used  not  only  (a)  to  support  a  priori  views  of  their  dates, 
but  also  {d)  to  discredit  their  authenticity. 

(a)  One  instance  of  the  fonner  error  is  presented  by  the  patristic  tradition 
(Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Oecumenius,  etc),  reflected  in  the 
subscription  of  one  or  two  later  uncials  {iypd^  i.wb  'ViifiJis),  and  prevalent 
in  some  circles  of  the  Eastern  church,  which  has  occasionally  been  revived  by 
critics  («.^.  Schrader,  der  Apostel  Pcaitus,  1830,  i.  2i6f. ;  Kohler,  Versack  iider 
dU  Abfassungsuit  der  epistolischen  Schriften  im  NT^  1S30,  pp.  1 25  f. ;  Halmel, 
RSm.  Rtcht  im  GakUerbrief^  1895,  pp.  30  f.,  and  R.  Scott),  who  actually 
place  Galatians  in  the  Roman  imprisonment.  The  reasons  alleged  for  th^ 
curious  date  are  quite  unconvincing.  The  argument  led  from  its  affinities 
with  Romans  has  been  already  met  (cp.  pp.  104  f.).  The  notion  (Halmel)  that 
it  implies  a  knowledge  of  Roman  law  which  involves  a  residence  in  Italy 
is  out  of  the  question :  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  himself,  and  any  such 
acquaintance  with  Roman  legal  procedure  as  the  epistle  may  be  held  to 
presuppose  was  quite  possible  throughout  a  province  like  Galatia  (see  above, 
pp.  97-98).  Finally,  the  fancied  allusions  to  imprisonment  evaporate  under 
examination.  Had  Paul  been  in  prison,  he  would  have  referred  plainly  to  it, 
€,g,^  at  4»  (cp.  Ph  1'  4''*'  etc). 

It  is  no  improvement  on  this  theory  to  place  the  epistle  during  Paul's  last 
voyage  to  Palestine  (perhaps  at  Troas,  Ac  20^ ;  so  Mill,  NT  Prolegomena^  4), 
on  the  ground  that  2^  refers  to  the  collection  (Ro  15),  or  (so  KUhn,  NKZ.^ 
1895,  156  f.,  981  f.)  in  the  Caesarean  imprisonment,  when  Paul  could  not  get 
away  (4*^)  to  revisit  his  friends,  and  when  he  had  been  maltreated  by  the 
Jews  (6"=Ac  21"^ 

§  6.  Authenticity. — It  is  this  relationship  to  Romans  which 
also  ifi)  started  the  theories  of  Galatians  as  a  second-century  pro- 
duct (see  below,  under  "  Romans  "),  composed  upon  the  basis  of 
Romans  and  Corinthians,  in  order  either  to  oppose  the  milder 
conception  of  Paul  in  Acts,  or  to  promulgate  a  broader  form  of 
Christianity,  or  to  emphasise  the  rupture  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  The  ablest  statement  of  the  theory  was  R.  Steck's 
der  Galaterbrief  nach  seiner  Echtheit  untersucht^  nebst  kritischen 
Bemerkungen  zu  den  paulinischen  Hauptbriefen  (Berlin,  1888), 
written  in  a  phase  of  reaction  against  the  Tiibingen  identification 
of  the  four  Hauptbriefe  with  the  genuine  Paul.    J.  Friedrich's 

*  Thus,  in  his  essay  on  Die  Ursprunglichkeit  des  Galaterbriefes  (Leipzig, 
1903),  Hermann  Schulze  tries  to  prove  the  filiation  of  the  later  NT  literature 
to  Galatians,  in  a  way  which  lands  him  in  repeated  exaggerations. 
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die  Unaechtheii  des  Galaterbriefi  (Halle,  1891)  is  less  original 
The  hypothesis  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  curiosity  of  criticism, 
like  P^re  Jean  Hardouin's  relegation  of  most  of  the  classics  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  Edwin  Johnson's  discovery  that  the 
primitive  Christian  literature  was  forged  in  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  periods  {Antigua  Mater ^  London,  1887).  All  that 
requires  to  be  said  against  such  vagaries  has  been  put  by 
Schmiedel  (ZC,  1888,  1697  f.;  EBu  1617-1623),  Kappeler 
(Z.  Schw.^  1889,  11-19),  SiefTert  (^.  cit.  pp.  a6f.),  Lindemann 
{die  Aechtheit  der  paulinischen  Hauptbriefe^  1889),  Gloel  {die 
jungste  Kritik  des  Galaterbriefs  auf  ihre  Berechtigung  gepruft^ 
1890X  C  H.  van  Rhtjn  {Theol  Studiin,  1890,  363  f.). 
Wohlenberg  {NKZ.,  1893,  741  f.),  Zahn  {Einl,  §  9),  R.  J. 
YjooynMng  {Witness  of  the  Epistles^  i33^*>  ^uid  Testimony  ofSi* 
Paul  to  Christy  XQoSi  34f«)i  and  Clemen  {Paulus^  i.  x8f.). 

(a)  No  weight  or  worth  attaches  to  the  attempts  made  to  disentangle  a 
Pauline  nucleus  from  later  editorial  accretions,  as,  €,g,^  by  Cramer,  who 
detects  unauthentic  interpolations  all  through  {fig,  i*^  2*^  etc.)>  hut  notably 
in  3**^  »•"  if^^  s^  6*"*  ••»  Even  Volter,  who  applies  this  method  to 
the  other  Panline  epistles,  recognises  that  Galatians  is  practically  a  literary 
unity,  although  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  relegating  it  to  a  post-Pauline 
date  {Pamtus  u,  seine  Brie/e,  pp.  329-285).  Van  Manen's  attempt  {TT,, 
1887,  4CX>f.,  456  f.)  to  prove  that  Marcion's  text  was  more  original  than  the 
amonical,  is  answered  at  length  by  Baljon  {tf.  at,  pp.  i-ioi)  and  Clemen 
{Einkgitlkkkeit  tL  Paul.  Brufe,  1894,  loof.). 

{b)  The  earliest  reference  to  Galatians  by  name,  is  the  notice  of  its 
inclusion  in  M°H.i?n*Ti  4frT*i'''frrf  \  but  almost  verbal  echoes  of  3^"  occur  in~ 
Fustip's  Dial,  xdv.-zcv.  (as  of  4'  in  Athenag.  Leg,  16,  and  of  4^*  in  Diogn. 
10)  and  Orat,  5  (of  Gal  4"),  and  the  epistle  was  almost  certainly  known  to 
Polykaxp,  as  the  quotations  in  5^  (from  Gal  6')  c/d^cf  o9r  &n  6«df  od  fivicni' 
pi{fenu  and  3"  (from  Gal  4")  rlertw,  Ijfrtt  iffrlw  fi^jnip  wdrrm^  iM*^t  utd  the 
aUosons  in  3*  (Gal  5^«),  5*  (Gal  $"),  9*  (Oal  2*)  prove.  Apart  firom  PJUl,  i> 
{able  d^*  ^avroO  q^  9i  dy^/xArowsGal  i^),  the  traces  of  the  epistle  in  Ignatius 
(3«s  Thai.  iQi,  5"»^/^  i8^  s^^Epk.  it\  e^^^Po  7')  are  faint,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  Clem.  Rom.  (a>=Gal  3^  s'^a*).  As  the  second  century 
advances,  the  evidence  of  the  epistle's  popularity  multiplies  on  all  sides,  from 
.Ptolenuens  and  the  Ophites  to  Jrenanis  and  the  Muratorian  Canon  (cp. 
Gregory,  7>jr/  and  Canon  of  NT^  aoi-203). 

The  inferiority  of  its  early  attestation,  as  compared,  e.g.^  with  that  of 
I  Cor.  or  of  Rom.,  may  be  due  to  the  remote  situation  of  the  churches  in 
which  it  was  originally  circulated  {i.e.  on  the  North  Galatian  hypothesis), 
or  to  its  polemical  tone.  Celsus  observed  that  Christians,  despite  their 
shameful  quarrels  and  divisions,  could  all  be  heard  saying,  'The  world  is 
crucified  to  me,  and  I  to  the  world.'  Origen  {c.  Cels.  v.  64)  declares  this 
b  the  only  sentence  which  Celsus  ever  quoted  from  Paul  (Gal  0% 
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(C)  PAUL'S  CORRESPONDENCE   WITH  CORINTH. 

LiiBRATURC^a)  Editions :— Cajetan  (Venice,  1531) ;  Morton  (1596) ; 
Cornelius  &  Lapide  (1614);  Crellius  (1635);  Lightfoot  (1664);  Grotins 
(1644);  Semler's  Paraphrasis  (1770-6);  Morus  (1794);  J.  G.  F.  Billroth 
(1833,  Eng.  tr.  by  W.  L.  Alexander,  1837-8} ;  RUckert  (Leipng,  1836-7) ; 
de  Wette  (1841);  Peile  (London,  1S48);  Olshausen' (1840,  Eng.  tr.  1851); 
J.  H.  Thorn  (1851);  Hodge  (1857-60);  A.  Maier  (1857);  Neander 
{AusUg,  d.  beiden  Briefe^  ed.  Beyschlag,  1859) ;  Burger  (1859-60) ;  Kling 
(1861,  Eng.  tr.  1866);  C.  Wordsworth^  (1866);  Hofmann*  (1874-7); 
Braune*  (1876);  Meyer*  (1870,  Eng.  tr.  1877);  Stanley*  (1882);  Bisping 
(1883);  Beet*  (1885);  EUicott  (1887) ;  Schnedermann  (in  Sirack  u,  ZSckUr^ 
1887);  W.  Kay  (1887);  Gobel  (1887);  Schmieden  {HC.  1892)*;  Comely 
(Paris,  1892) ;  J.  Dnimmond  {l$Uem.  Hdbks,  NT^  1899) ;  Ceulemans 
(190X);  Couard'  (1901):  B.  Weiss*  (1902);  A.  Schilfer  (1903);  Biassie 
{CB,  n.  d.);  Bousset*  {SNT.  1907);  Gutjahr  (1907);  A.  Schlatter  (1907} ; 
J.  Niglutsch*  (Brevis  Commentarius,  1907) ;  Lietzmann  {ffBNT,  1907). 

Of  I  Cor.  alone: — D.  Pareus  (Heidelberg,  1621);  Krause  (1792); 
Heydenreich  (Marburg,  1825-7);  Osiander  (1849);  A.  Maier  (1857);  Evans 
{Speaker^s  Comm.  1881)*;  Heinrici*  (1880);  T.  C.  Edwards  (London, 
1885)*;  EUicott  (1887);  Godet*  (1887,  Eng.  tr.);  Farrar*  {Pulpit  Comm. 
1888) ;  Siedenpfennig  (1893) ;  Lias  {CGT,  1895) ;  Lightfoot  (ASir^r  m  Epp, 
of  St.  Paul,  1895  ;  on  1^-7**) ;  Heinrid  (—  Meyer*,  1896) ;  G.  G.  Findlay» 
{EGT.  190Z)*;  Goudge(frC.  1903);  Bachmann  \zK,  1905)*;  J.  Weiss 
( —  Meyer*,  19 10). 

Of  2  Cor.  alone : — Mosheim  (Erklarung  des  tmetten  Sritfe  des  keiHggH 
aposteh  Paulus  an  die  Gemeinde  %u  Cor.  1762);  J.  G.  F.  Leun  (1804); 
Emmerling  (1823);  Scharling  (1840);  Osiander  (1858);  Klopper*  (1874); 
Waite  {Speaker's  Comm.  1881) ;  Farrar  {Pulpit  Comm,  1883);  Heinrid* 
(1887) ;  Heinrid  (—  Meyer*,  1900) ;  Plummer  {CGT.  1903) ;  J.  H.  Bemaid 
{EGT,  1903)*  ;  F.  Langheinrich*  (1905) ;  R.  Comely  {Comm,  in  S.  Pamli 
epp,  ad  Cor.  alteram  et  Galatas,  Paris,  1907) ;  Bachmann  {ZK.  1909)  *. 

{b)  Studies: — (i.)  of  i  Cor.  alone — Petrus  Martyr.  {Commentarii,  ed. 
V551);  Gibaud's  Introd.  h  la  premOre  iptlre  aux  Cor.  (Thte  de  Strasb. 
1835) ;  StruLtman's  Kritiscke  studien  over  den  i  Kor.  (1863) ;  Holsten, 
Evangelium  des  Paulus,  i.  (1880);  M.  Dods  {Expos.  Bible,  1889);  G. 
Wahle  {NKZ.,  1898,  540  f.,  605  f. ) ;  C.  H.  van  Rhijn,  "het  opschrift  van 
der  eersten  Brief  aan  de  K."  {Theol.  Stud.,  1900,  357 f.);  E.  KUhl, 
Erlaut.  Umsekreibung,  etc,  1905).  (ii.)  of  2  Cor.  alone. — ^T.  Heshusins 
{Explicatio,  1572) ;  H.  Royaards,  Disputatio  inauguralis  de  altera  P.  ad  C. 
epistola  (1818);  K.  F.  A.  Fritcsche,  de  nmnullis  posterioris  Pauli  ad 
Corinthios  Epistola  lods  dissertationes  dua  (1824);  M.  Wirth,  Altes  und 
neues  Uber  d.  tweiten  Brief  an  die  Korinth.  (1825);  Roux,  Analyse  de  la 
deux,  ipttre  aux  Cor.  (1836) ;  Klopper,  Exegetische-kritische  Unters.  Uber 
den  noeiten  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Gemeinde  mu  Korinth  (1869)*; 
Denney  {Expos.  Bible,  1894)  * ;  G.  Barde,  Paul  tapdtre,  Hudes  sur  la  2 

^  For  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  literature,  from  Chrysostom  to  Calvin, 
see  T.  C.  Edwards*  edition,  pp.  xxvi-xxxiL 
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ifUpt  aux  C  (1906).  (Hi.)  of  2  Cor.  favourable  to  intermediate  Letter 
hypothesis  (see  farther  below,  p.  lai);  Hausrath,  der  Vur-CapiUl  Briif  des 
PaaOus  an  die  Corintkur  (1870);  Hagge  (//T.,  1876,  pp.  481-531); 
Volter  (7T.,  1889,  pp.  294-325);  BrUckner  {Ckron,  177-180);  Konig 
{ZWT.^  i897f  PP-  482-554);  J.  H.  Kennedy  (^J!3^.»,  1897,  pp.  231  f.,  285 f., 
i^t  PP-  182  £  ;  Tkt  Second  and  Third  Letters  if  St.  Pout  t»  the 
C^rmthiams*^  1900;  and  Hermathena^  1903,  340-367);  R.  Mackintosh 
(JFj^.' vL  77f.,  226f.,  336  f.);  G.  H.  Kendall,  The  Epistles  of  St,  Paultothe 
Corinihians  (1909).  Unfavourable :  Gabler,  De  capp,  ult,  ix.-^xiii,  posterioris 
epist,  P.  ad  Cor,  ab  eadem  hand  separandis  (Gottingen,  1782;  reply  to  Semler); 
Hilgenfeld  {ZfVT.,  1899,  pp.  I-19);  N.  J.  D.  White  {Exp,*  vii.  ii3f. ; 
reply  to  Kennedy ;  so  Hermathena^  1903,  pp.  79-89).  (iv.)  ofbothepp. — 
G.  T.  Zachariae's  Erklarung  (1769) ;  J.  F.  Flatt's  Vorlestmgen  (1827);  Le 
Fort,  Rapports  de  S,  Paul  avtc  Nglise  de  Corinth  (1836) ;  Schenkel, 
(Ussertatio  de  eccles,  Corinthi  primava  factionibus  turbata  (Basel,  1838) ; 
J.  G.  MuUer,  €U  tribus  P,  itineribus  Corinthum  susceptis  de  epistolisqne  ad 
eosdem  non  deperditis  (Basel,  1831) ;  Eylau,  9ur  Chronologie  der  Kor,- Brief e^ 
(1873) ;  Rttbiger,  Kritische  IMterstuhungen  Ober  d,  Inhait  d,  beiden  Briefe 
d,  AposUls  P,  an  die  Kor,  Gemeinde*  (1886)  * ;  A.  Sabatier's  Paul  (Eng.  tr.) 
156-184 ;  Krenkel's  Beiirdge  tur  Aufhellung  der  Geschichte  u,  der  Briefe  des 
PauhiS  (1890);  van  Manen,  De  brieven  aan  de  Korinthiers  (1896); 
Sunday  {EBi.  899-907) ;  A.  Robertson  {DB,  i.  483-498) ;  W.  Schmidt, 
{PEE,  xi.  369  f. ) ;  Jacquier  (Vigoroux*  DB,  ii.  983-1005) ;  Rohr,  Paulus  u, 
die  Cemeinde  von  Eorinth  auf  Grund  d,  beiden  Korintherbriefe  (Freiburg, 
1899);  Ermoni  {EB,^  1899,  283-289);  Holsten  (ZIVT,,  1901,  pp.  324- 
369);  W.  M.  Ramsay  {Exp,*  i.-iii.,  'historical  commentary')*;  G. 
Holbnann,  Urchristenthum  im  Corinth  (1903);  Qemen's  Paulus  (1904),  i. 
pp.  49-85 ;  von  DobschUtz,  Urc,  pp.  1 1  f.  ;  C.  Munzinger,  Paulus  in 
Korinth,  neue  Wege  turn  Verstandniss  d,  Urchristenthum  (1907)*;  W. 
Lfitgert,  Freiheitspredigt  und  Schwarmgeister  in  Korinth  (BFT,  xiL  3,  1908); 
R.  Scott,  The  Pauline  Epistles  (1909),  61-95. 

§  I.  Outline  of  the  correspondence, — Paul's  correspondence 
with  the  Christians  of  Corinth,  so  far  as  traces  of  it  are  extant, 
included  four  letters  from  him.  (a)  The  earliest  (i  Co  5*  lypa^a 
vfisf  ly  ry  hrurroX.'j  firi  avyavofuyvwrOai  v6pivoi9  ktX..)  has  not 
been  preserved,  unless,  as  is  very  probable,  2  Co  6^*-7^  is  one 
fragment  of  it  This  letter  must  have  been  wntten  after  Ac  18^^ 
and  prior  to  {d)  i  Cor.,  which  was  sent  (possibly  by  Titus  among 
others;  cp.  Lightfoofs  Biblical  Essays^  281  f.)  from  Ephesus 
(i6'^'^*),  during  the  period  of  Ac  19^-20^,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
munication, conveyed  perhaps^  by  Stephanus,  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicus  (i  Co  16^^'^^),  from  the  Corinthian  Christians  them- 
selves (x  Co  7^  ircpi  8i  &fi^  iypcalfaT€),  The  subsequent  visit 
referred  to  in  4^^^  ( jXcucroftac  Sk  raxco>f  vpoi  vfuis  .  .  •  ^  j^dfiBif 

>  Not  necesaarily,  however.     These  men  may  have  come  independently 
(cp.  henuntm  Neue /ahrb.  far  deutsehe  Theologie,  1895,  i^S^)* 
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1X00);  q).  ii"^  1 6^  was  probably  paid;  at  least  this  is  a  fair 
inference  from  the  language  of  2  Co  2^  1 2^*  (28ov  rpirov  rovro 
€Toi/juS>9  ix^  A0€iv,  q).  13^).  After  this  brief,  disciplinary  visit 
he  returned  to  Ephesus,  saddened  and  baffled  (2  Co  2*^).  But 
what  he  had  been  unable  (2  Co  lo^^'  12^)  to  effect  personally, 
he  tried  to  carry  out  by  means  of  (c)  a  letter  (2*  7*)  written  ix 
iroXX^  tfXi^coif  Kal  <rwo;(^  KapSias  &a  voXX&v  Seur/nxnv,  and 
preserved  in  part  in  ^  r^  t/^i,|jM  jt  was  evidently  carried  by 
Titus  (2  Co  2"  7^  "-").  Finally,  in  a  fourth  letter  (i),  written 
from  Macedonia  shortly  after  he  had  left  Ephesus  to  meet  Titus 
on  his  return  journey  from  Corinth,  Paul  (2  Co  1-9)  rejoices 
over  the  good  nevra  which  his  envoy  had  brought,  and  seeks  to 
bury  the  whole  controversy.  Titus  and  two  other  brothers 
(2  Co  8^^^)  carry  this  irenicon  to  Corinth,  and  Paul  promises 
to  follow  before  long  (2  Co  9*,  cp.  Ac  20*). 

The  icantiness  of  the  data  upon  the  visits,  not  only  of  Paul  but  of  Titus  and 
Timotheus  to  Corinth,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  reconstruct  any  scheme 
of  events  which  is  not  more  or  less  hypothetical  at  various  points.  For  the 
movements  of  Titus  and  Timotheus,  see  Lightfoot's  Biblical  Essays^  273  f. ; 
Schmiedel,  82f.,  267-269;  A.  Robertson  {DB,  L  492-497),  Rendall  (41-42X 
the  articles  on  both  men  in  Hastings'  DB,  (Lock)  and  EBi,  (the  present 
writer),  and  Kennedy  {op,  at.  pp.  69-77,  nSf*)-  That  Titus  had  at  least 
two  missions  to  Corinth  is  more  than  probable.  Much  depends  on  whether 
he  is  made  the  bearer  of  I  Co  and  2  Co  10-13,  <^d  whether  the  mission  of 
a  Co  12''  is  identified  with  the  former  visit. 

The  precise  dates  of  the  various  letters  vary  with  the  chronological  schemes 
(see  above,  pp.  62-63) ;  all  that  can  be  fixed,  with  any  approximate  accuracy,  is 
their  relative  order.  Sabatier's  scheme  (which  is  substantially  that  of  Qemen) 
is— the  letter  of  x  Co  5*= end  of  55  ;  i  Cos  spring  of  56  ;  intermediate  visit 
s  autumn  of  56;  intermediate  letters  spring  of  57;  2  Cos  autumn  of  57. 
Zahn's  arrangement  is — ^the  letter  of  i  Co  5'= end  of  56  (or  begin,  of  57) ; 
I  Cos  spring  of  57  ;  2  Co = (Nov.  Dec.)  57.  Most  {e,g,  Baur,  Renan,  Weiss, 
Lightfoot,  Plummer,  Barth,  Farrar)  still  put  both  forward  into  A.D.  57-58 
(Alfords57).  Others,  however,  throw  them  back  into  54-55  (Rendall)  or 
even  54  (Bacon),  Hamack  into  53  (52),  and  McGiffert  into  51-52.  As  for 
X  Co,  T.  C.  Edwards  chooses  the  spring  of  57  ;  Bachmann  (cp.  his  discussion 
of  the  date,  pp.  4Sof.),  like  Findlay,  among  recent  editors,  the  spring  of  56  (so 
Jtilicher,  Belser,  Ramsay) ;  Goudgesthe  spring  of  55  (so  C.  H.  Turner,  DB, 
t  424) ;  Ramsay  s  autumn  (October)  of  55.  The  allusions  to  ApoUos  (x  Co 
x6)  show  that  x  Co  was  not  written  till  after  the  period  of  Ac  X9^'*,  and  the 
remark  of  i  Co  x6'  serves  as  a  further  terminus  ad  quem  for  the  composition  of 
the  letter  within  whatever  year  is  selected. 

§  2.  The  unrecorded  letter. — Our  canonical  First  Corinthians 
was  not  the  first  written  communication  which  passed  between 
Paul  and  the  church  of  Corinth.     In  it  he  alludes  (5^)  to  a 
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previous  letter  in  which,  among  other  things  *  perhaps,  he  had 
charged  them  to  withdraw  from  social  intercourse  with  openly 
immoral  members  of  the  church — a  counsel  which  they  had 
misinterpreted.  When  and  why  this  letter  was  written,  remains 
a  matter  for  conjecture.  Evidently  it  soon  perished,  for 
Qement  of  Rome  (xlvii.  i)  knows  nothing  of  it 

In  5'  typa^l^,  as  the  context  shows,  cannot  be  the  epistolary  aorist  (as  in 
9").  To  delete  iw  ij  hrunoKf,  as  Blass  proposes  {BFT,  z.  i.  60  f.),  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  assuming  that  a  Pauline  letter  was  lost,  is  justified 
neither  by  considerations  of  rhythm  nor  by  the  apparent  ahsence  of  the  words 
firom  the  text  of  Chrysostom.  Had  an  editor  wished  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  Paul  was  alluding  to  the  present  letter,  he  would  have  written  4p  rcuh-]j 
rf  htiffroKi,  The  use  of  the  plural  in  2  Co  lo'^"  at  least  corroborates  the 
inference  from  i  Co  5'  that  the  canonical  First  Corinthians  was  not  the  only 
letter  which  had  been  sent  from  Paul  to  the  local  church,  and  the  context  oj 
the  latter  passage  indicates  that  the  unrecorded  letter  would  £urly  be  reckoned 
among  the  papilai  xal  irxvpcU  hriffroKnl, 

§  3,  The  first  {canonical)  epistle. — ^The  construction  of  i  Co  is 
simple  and  its  course  is  straightforward.  The  Corinthian  or 
rather  the  Achaian  Christians  were  confronted  with  a  series  of 
problems,  arising  mainly  from  their  social  and  civic  relationships, 
which  were  forced  upon  them  as  they  realised  that  Christianity 
meant  not  a  mere  ethical  reform,  but  an  absolutely  new  principle 
and  standard  of  morality.  These  problems  Paul  discusses 
seriatim.  The  question  of  the  cliques  is  first  taken  up  (i^^- 
4*^),  because  it  formed  the  most  recent  news  received  by  the 
writer.  After  handling  this  ecclesiastical  abuse,  he  passes  to  a 
question  of  incest  (5^""),  and  thence  t  to  the  problem  of  litiga- 
tion between  Christians  in  pagan  courts  (6^'*^),  finally  {  turning 
back  to  the  topic  of  fornication  (6^^^).  He  then  (7^  vcpt  8^  &f 
lyfKi^rs)  takes  up  the  various  points  on  which  the  Corinthians 
had  consulted  him  in  their  letter,  one  after  another:  marriage 
and  its  problems  (««pl  S^  r£>v  iroptf^oiv,  7^),  including  celibacy 
(7>^),  the  wisdom  or  legitimacy  of  using  foods  offered  to  idols 
(vcfH  Si  rc0v  ci&i>Xo0vr(k>v,  8^11^),  and  public  worship  and  its 
problems — including  rules  for  women  (ii'*^*),  the  administration 

*  An  announcement  of  his  next  visit  ?    A  word  on  the  collection  (16')  ? 

t  The  transition  is  mediated  partly  by  the  double  sense  ol  Judge  in  5*-  ^", 
partly  by  the  iwcx,  that  the  remarks  about  the  outside  world  (5^^)  would 
naturally  suggest  another  and  a  cognate  aspect  of  the  subject 

X  The  plea  of  the  Corinthians  quoted  in  6^'  {alt  things  are  tawjutfor  me) 
caniet  forwaid  Paul's  warning  against  ethical  sophistry  in  6*  (3$  not  deceived). 
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of  the  Lord's  Supper  (ii^^-^X  ^"id  the  spiritual  gifts  (ircpl  8^  rmw 
nrcvfuirucaiv,  12^14^).  Finally,  in  reply  to  some  Christians 
whose  Hellenic  prejudices  cast  doubt  upon  the  possibility  of  a 
bodily  resurrection  for  the  dead  saints,  Paul  aigues  *  that  such 
a  rejection  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  implied  the  rejection 
of  diat  historical  resurrection  of  Christ  (15^'^*),  which  not  only 
is  the  source  and  staple  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  but  also 
(15^^)  the  pivot  of  the  Christian  eschatological  hope,  and  the 
only  explanation  of  contemporary  Christian  conduct  (is^^^). 
He  then  gives  a  positive  account  of  the  resurrection  body 
^1^8547^,  A  brief  paragraph  follows  on  the  collection  for  the 
poor  saints  of  Jerusalem  {ir€pl  8^  r^  Xoytas,  1 6^-^),  after  which 
the  letter  closes  (16^'^),  as  it  had  opened  (i^"^),  with  personal 
details  (irc/H  Sk  'AiroXXctf,  16^^)  and  injunctions. 

(a)  The  contents  of  the  epistle  present  several  problems  of  historical  and 
theological  importance,  vis.,  the  parties  in  the  local  church,  the  man  and  his 
ward  or  daughter  (7^'"),  the  narrative  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  glossolalia, 
and  the  argument  upon  the  resurrection,  f  But  comparatively  few  problems 
of  literary  criticism  are  started.  Occasionally  the  reader  can  detect  echoes 
of  what  the  Corinthians  had  written  in  their  letter.  Thus  Paul  takes  up  now 
and  then  phrases  of  theirs  as  a  text  or  pivot  for  what  he  has  to  say ;  e.g'. 
wdmu  ftM  ^t9nw  {&\  rd  fipdffJMra  rj  irocX/{i  xal  ii  irocXfa  roft  ppti/uuFW  (6^), 
rdrrcf  ypioat^  (xi^/iep  (8^),  o66h  efdwXor  iw  K6a/up,  oddtlt  tfedt  frepot  tl  /ti/  tU 
(8*),  Tdm  f^tffTv  (ic^),  dwdffraait  ptKpQp  odx  fortp  (15",  cp.  15*").  Further 
attempts  to  reconstruct  this  letter  are  made  by  Lewin  {St.  Paul^  i.  386),  Lock 
(£jr^.'vi.  127  f.),  Fmdlay  (£x/.*  L  401  f.),  and  P.  Ewald  (Neue  Jakrb.  f. 
deutscke  Theologie,  1894,  194-205). 

(b)  The  language  of  4^*  (clir  wepucaOdpftara  roG  xbafiov  iytrffi^iitp,  rdrrwr 
w€pL^luL)  is  drawn  from  the  rites  of  the  Thargelia  (cp.  Usener  in  SB  A IV, 
cxxxvii.  139  f. ),  in  which  only  the  off-scourings  of  humanity  played  the  r61e  of 
victims,  and  5^^  (r^  roio&rtfi  iirfik  ffwea-OUiw)  recalls  the  well-known  saying  of 
the  At^kar-cycle,  Afy  son,  do  not  even  eat  bread  with  a  shameless  man  (cp.  £p. 
Aristeas,  142).  If  9*^  is  a  citation,  it  may  be  from  the  same  source  as  2* 
(see  above,  p.  31).  The  use  of  written  evangelic  sources  has  been  con- 
jectured  in  ii"'*  {e.g.  by  Resch,  Agrapha,  105  f.,  178  f.  ;  TU.  x.  3.  627-638), 
and  in  15**^  {e.g,  by  Brandt,  Evang,  Geschichte,  414  f.);  and  one  or  two 
{TLZ,,    1900,   661)  Philonic  echoes  are   heard,    e.g,,  in  3'  (cp.   Philo, 


•  Cp.  van  Veen,  Exegetisch-kritisch  ondertoek  naar  i  Co  is*"^*  (1870). 
It  is  possible,  though  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  context,  that  ch.  15  was 
occasioned  by  news  of  some  local  difficulties  and  doubts  at  Corinth.  The 
connection  of  16^*  with  14*^*  is  logically  close,  but  letters  are  not  written  by 
logic,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  15  was  subsequently  inserted. 

t  The  Christians  at  Corinth  and  in  Achaia,  unlike  those  at  Thessalonika, 
were  free  from  persecution  at  this  period ;  their  troubles  were  intemaL 
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de  agriadt,  9,  etc.),  S**  (cp.  also  Epict.  ii.  15.  8-9)/  8*  15"  14"  (-de 
decakgOf  105),  and  the  ezegetical  principle  in  (^  (q>.  Philo,  di  spec,  ieg. 
W€fi  Bvbrrv^  l,  od  yitp  Inrkp  dX^wr  b  p6fiOt  dXXd  r&p  $v6rrtnf). 

%  4,  Its  structure. — The  evenness  of  style  and  the  genuine 
epistolary  stamp  of  the  letter  are  so  well  marked  that,  in  spite  ot 
Kabisch's  hesitation  (die  Eschatologie  des  Paulus^  pp.  3if.)»  its 
unity  hardly  requires  detailed  proof  The  most  drastic  hypo- 
theses to  the  contrary  have  been  furnished  by  Hagge  and 
Volter  (Paulus  u.  seine  Briefe^  pp.  1-73,  100-134,  superseding 
his  earlier  essays).  The  former  distinguishes  three  epistles :  A, 
in  ,1-8  ,!«.«  7i_8i8  9W-11I  12-14  i6i-»  4i«-»  i6W«-  «*;  B,  in 
i»«^i6.  21^  2  Co  I ©1-1 1*  I  Co  IS,  2  Co  11*^  I  Co  9"»,  2  Co 
ii7-i2»  I  Co  5-6,  2  Co  I31-1®  X  Co  \(f^\  and  C,  in  2  Co  1-7. 
9.  13"'^^  while  2  Co  8  is  taken  as  a  separate  note  written  by 
some  non-Macedonian  church  along  with  Paul. 

V61tcr*s  anal^is  distinguishes  an  original  epistle  in  I-2'  3'"**  **  4*"'*' 

IS-S    cl-S.  f-lS  •!-•.  S-M  gl-Bk  •».  7-lt  9I-U.  104te    iqV-M    nl*  »*»•  »-M    12I-U.  14-& 

l^s.*^  ir-M  iji-c  941  ML  tsb.44.  M^  si-M.  V7-M  ,5^  to  ^hich  a  later  editor  t  has 
added  sections  containing  more  developed  ideas  of  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
sacraments,  justification,  and  so  forth.  Pierson  and  Naber,  as  usual,  discover 
numerous  fragments  of  Jewish  and  of  second- century  Christian  origin  ^Veri- 
similia,  pp.  50  f.),  for  which  the  curious  may  consult  their  pages  and  those 
of  Lisco  {Feuilus  Antipaulinus,  Ein  Beitrag  %ur  AusUgung  d.  ersten  vier 
Kap.  d  I  KarintherbriefiS,  1894). 

Such  wholesale  theories  hardly  merit  even  a  bare  chronicle, 
but  it  is  a  legitimate  %  hypothesis  that  small  passages  here  and 
there  may  have  been  interpolated,  creeping  in  from  their  position 
as  marginal  glosses,  or  being  inserted  by  editors  to  smooth  out 
or  supplement  the  text.     Such,  e.g,^  are : 

iyCa  ii  X/HtfToC  (i^',  so  Bruins  and  Heinrici ;  Rhijn  conjectures  Kpl^wov  I), 
^^  (Schmieden  pp.  145-146),  14"**^  W  (Stiaatman,  pp.  134-138; 
Holsten,  das  Evang,  Paul.  L   495  f. ;  Schmiedel,  Hilgenfeld,  Michelsen, 

*  Among  other  striking  parallels  with  Epictetus,  cp.  6>^=iv.  i  (one  of  the 
frequent  Stoical  touches  in  Paul),  7*=iii.  22,  I4'*=iii.  23  {oirv  wp6  b^aXit&w 
irlBei  rd  Udarov  jcajcd),  I5"=iii.  24.  93. 

t  Or  editors ;  for  lo^*"  and  ii**"  seem  to  Volter  to  represent  divergent 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  do  3^*""  and  15**"  etc.  of  eschatology  (pp. 
131  f.). 

^Flndlay  {EGT,  ii.  p.  754)  admits  this  as  an  'abstract  possibility,* 
though  he  finds  none  of  the  instances  proven.  For  the  latter,  see  Bruins 
(TV.,  1892,  pp.  381  f.,  471  f ).  R.  Scott  detects  in  i»+i6"»-"»  3"-"  and 
ijV-M  interpolatioDS  probably  by  Silas,  the  general  editor  of  the  whole  oorre- 
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Pfleiderer:  Orel.  1x90.,  Baljon,  Moflfatt:  /WTl  pp.  170,627-628;  Heinrici 
and  Bousset:  pp.  I23-I24=svv.**^),*  and  the  exegetical  gloss  in  15* 
(Straatman,  Volter,  Schmiedel,  von  Soden :  7XZ,,  1895,  129;  Heinrici, 
Dnimmond,  Moflfatt,  J.  Weiss,  Beiirage  zurp(tul.  Rheiorik,  170 ;  M.  Dibelius, 
die  Geisterwelt  im  CiauUn  des  PauluSy  1909,  116-I17). 

Much  less  probable  is  the  excision  of  i*^  (see  above,  p.  19)  as  an  editorial 
addition,  of  i'  as  a  gloss  (Michelsen :  refuted  by  Baljon,  op.  cii.  pp.  40  f.), 
or  I**  (Holsten,  das  Evang,  Paul,  i.  461 ;  Volter,  2),  or  3*^"  (Bruins, 
T^r.,  1892, 407  f. ;  Volter),  or  3*'  (Michelsen ;  but  see  Baljon,  pp.  48^49),  or 
7"-"  (Straatman,  Baljon),  or  ii>'  (Straatman,  Holsten,  Baljon),  or  ii"-* 
(Straatman,  pp*  38  f. ;  Bruins,  p.  399 ;  Volter,  pp.  41  f.),  or  12^''^  (Straatman. 
pp.  87  f. ;  Volter,  p.  55),  or  I5*»-* (Michelsen,  TT,^  1877,  pp.  215  f. ;  Bruins, 
pp.  391  f. ;  Vdlter,  pp.  64  f. ;  but  cp.  Baljon,  pp.  109  f.,  and  Schmiedel,  pp. 
195  f.),  or  15*^ (Volter),  or  15'  (Straatm.,  V61ter),  or  16^  (a  Jewish  Christian 
gloss :  Bruins ;  Rovers,  INT,  p.  37 ;  Baljon,  pp.  134  f. ;  Holsten) — to  name 
only  some  of  the  suspected  texts.  For  the  various  conjectures  of  a  marginal 
gloss  in  4*,  see  Clemen's  Einheit,  p.  30 ;  Baljon,  pp.  49-51 ;  van  Manen's 
Paul,  iiL  188-189,  and  Heinrici's  note ;  the  firirest  verdict  is  Clemen's  "es 
bleibt  also  nur  Ubrig,  hier  ilhnlich  wie  2*  ein  Apokryphon  angefUhrt  zu  sehen, 
wodurch  sich  vielleicht  auch  die  Unebenheit  in  der  Konstruction  erklilrt.''t 
The  transposition  of  14**^  to  a  place  after  14^  (so  D  E  F  G,  93,  d  e  f  g, 
etc.)  is  plausible,  that  of  7^^'**  to  between  7^  and  8^  (Beza)  is  unconvincing. 
In  ^e  latter  case,t  while  7''  and  7^  connect  well,  the  A  y^h  of  7^^  does  not 
follow  7^  with  anything  like  smoothness ;  its  present  position  is  on  the 
whole  as  likely  to  have  been  original  as  any  other, — a  verdict  which  applies 
also  to  16''  (transferred  by  Hagge  to  a  position  after  2  Co  13'^). 

§  5.  Its  attestation, — First  Corinthians  has  strqng  and  early 
attestation  (cp.  Knowling's  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christy  51  f.) 
in  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and  Polykarp,  to  all  of  whom  it 
appears  to  have  been  familiar.  The  figure  of  the  body  and  its 
members  (i  2***  **•  ^)  emerges  in  Clem.  Rom.  xxxvii.  5,  while  the 
language  and  ideas  of  13^*^  reappear  in  xlvi.  5  (dyam;  nwra 
dKcxcrou,  vavra  fiOKpoSvfUi  ncrX.) ;  §  but  as  the  epistle  is  actually 
referred  to  (i^^'^^)  in  xlvii.  i  (dKoAa^crc  rrp^  ivurrokriv  rov  fjuajcafnov 
IlavXov  rw  SlttootoXjov,  r  1  vpSnov  vfuv  Iv  ^XO  ^^^  c^yycXiov  hfp(ul/€y; 
itr*  dXi/^ctas  nvw/JLarucCk  IfrcorciXcv  v/uv  vtpl  iavrov  re  ical  Krf^  re 

*  Zscharnack,  der  Dienst  der  Frau  in  d,  ersten  Jahrh,  der  Ckrisil, 
Kirche^  1902,  70  f. 

t  Lietsmann's  reason  for  rejecting  any  hypothesis  of  interpolation  here 
("  VoU  verstehen  konnen  wir  die  Stelle  nicht,  eben  well  wir  einen  Privatbrief 
intimster  Art  vor  uns  haben  ")  is  untrue  to  the  character  of  i  Co. 

t  While  this  passage  cannot  (as,  <.^.,  by  Straatman  and  Baljon)  be  assigned 
to  the  second  century,  it  may,  like  14*'',  belong  to  the  pre-canonical  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

'  I  On  the  freedom  with  which  Clement  really  paraphrases  Paul,  cp*  West 
cott's  Canon  of  the  NT*  pp.  49-50. 
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KoX  *AiroXX(S,  8ta  TO  Kol  rorc  npocKXio'tii  ^fia^  irciroi^o'^cu),  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  note  the  repeated  echoes  in  xxiv.  i 
(iS^'^X  ^v*  4"S  (^S'^^Oi  xxxvii.  3  (15^),  xxxviii.  2  (16"),  xlvi.  7 
(6^*),  and  xlviii.  5  (la**).*  The  use  of  the  epistle  by  Ignatius 
is  even  more  distinct  and  copious ;  e,g,  2^^  »  PAt'L  viL  i  (r&  urcv/ta 
•  •  •  ra  Kpinrra  iXiyxi^i),  6^^®  (/i^  vXavaur$€'  oSt€  ir6pvoi  •  •  .  o^c 
fUH^oc  .  .  •  PturtXtCiuf  0COV  icXi/povo/Ai^oiKrt)  with  3^^  «*  J^^. 
xvi.  I  (jirf  irXavocf  ^c,  dScA^oc  /lov'  ol  obco^Oopoi  ^ocnXciav  0cov  ov 
KXi/povofM^croiKri)  and  /'^/V.  iii.  3,  ^^^^Rom,  vi.  i  (icaX<$K  fu)« 
dliroiftiycir  &A  Ii;<roi)F  Xpurr^v  ^  ktA.),  lo^^^"^  si  Phil.  iv.  i  (/ua  yap 
frap^  rov  Kvp^  i}fi«i»v  *Ii^ov  Xpiarov,  xal  ti^  vor^piov  cts  iKOKTiv  rov 
acfiaros  a^ov).  Numerous  other  reminiscences  occur:  310-17^. 
^^.  ix.  I  (X^ot  vQjov),  I'^Magn,  x.  3  (the  old  and  evil  leaven), 
i^^Rom.  iv.  3  (dls-cXciVfpof 'I.  Xpcirrov),  9*^-=  TVtf//.  xii.  3  (ii^a  /A17 
^Kifiof  €*f)€^«),  iai«=  7>ai7.  xl  2,  15"=-^/^  x,  2,  xx.  i,  i6"=- 
Eph.  ii.  2,  etc.  (cp.  NTA.  pp.  64--67:  "Ignatius  must  have 
known  this  epistle  almost  by  heart").  Polykarp,  like  Clement, 
actually  quotes  the  epistle  (xi.  2,  aut  nescimus  quia  sancti 
mundum  iudicabunt?  Sicut  Paulus  doceta6');  alone,  among 
the  apostolic  fathers,  he  uses  oUoSo/ictv,  a  favourite  term  of  i  Cor., 
and  more  than  once  his  language  reflects  the  earlier  writing 
— /^.  iii.  2— 3«»  13^',  iv.  3  (o5t€  t*  tw  icpvimiiK  t^s  icopSta?)^  14**, 
V.  3"*6^  and  xi.  4«>i2^ — ^though  his  employment  of  it  is  less 
explicit  than  that  of  Ignatius.  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
occasional  coincidences  between  i  Cor.  and  Hermas  (5m.  v.  viL 
■■  3^*"*0»  -A/iw^  (iv.  iv.  1-2  =  7"*^),  2  Clem.  (vii.  i «  9«*-««,  ix.  3 
-  3**  ^^\  Barnabas  (iv.  11,  vi.  1 1 «  31-  !••  ^^\  or  the  Didach^ 
(x.  6,  fuifi^v^«t«i6^).  With  2  Cor.,  it  appears  in  Marcion's 
Canon  and  in  the  Muratorian,  besides  being  used  by  the 
Ophites  and  Basilides,  quoted  almost  verbally  in  Justin  {diaL 
xxxv.  —  ii****,  cohort,  xxxii.  ■•i27-^®  etc.)  and  Diogtut  v.  (««4") 
and  xii.  ( « 8*),  and  cited  by  Irenaeus  t  {ado*  haer.  iv.  27.  3  - 
lo*'^,  V.  36  =»  X  s**"**),  Athenagoras  {de  resurr,  mortis^  61  =  15**), 
Tertullian  (praescr.  haer,  xxxiii.),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Paed,  L  33,  etc.).  Tertullian  once  {de  monag,  3)  asserts  that  it 
was  written  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago ;  although  his 
language  is  loose,  it  proves,  as  Harnack  points  out,  that  by  the 

*  Cp.  NTA,  40-44«  where  the  oocarrence  of  the  same  quoUtion  in  I  Co 
2* and  Clem.  Rom.  zudv.  8  (Mart,  Pofyk,  ii.),  is  explained  by  the  independent 
of  a  pre-Christian  source  (see  above,  p.  31). 
t  Quoting  the  earlier  testimony  of  an  elder. 
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beginning  of  the  third  century  an  interest  was  taken  by  some 
Carthaginian  Christians  in  the  chronology  of  Paul's  letters. 

§  6.  The  unrecorded  visit, — Previous  to  the  composition  of 
I  Cor.,  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Corinth  after  his 
first  mission,  when  the  local  thurches  were  founded  (Ac  i8^^^). 
The  silence,  not  only  of  Acts  but  of  i  Cor.  itself,*  tells  against 
the  hypothesis  {e.g.  of  Billroth,  Reuss,  B.  Weiss,  Schmiedd :  51  f., 
Holsten,  Denney,  G.  G.  Findlay,  and  Zahn)  that  this  diffident 
and  successful  visit  (i  Co  3^)  was  followed  by  another,  prior  to 
the  letter  of  i  Co  5^  which  has  remained  unrecorded  (Alford, 
Lightfoot,  Sanday,  Waite,  and  Bernard,  after  Klopper  and 
R&biger;  cp.  Hilgenfeld  in  ZWT.,  1888,  171  f.).  His  recent 
knowledge  of  the  church,  at  the  time  when  i  Cor.  was  composed, 
rested  on  information  given  him  by  oi  Ik  Xk&tf^  {i^\  cp.  5^  xi^'), 
and  on  the  letter  forwarded  to  him  by  the  church  itself  (7^) ;  the 
communications  between  himself  and  the  Christians  of  Corinth, 
since  he  left,  had  been  entirely  epistolary  (5*).  The  sole  visit  im- 
plied in  I  Co  (cp.  2^  3'  1 1')  is  that  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  church ;  and,  although  Paul  may  have  mentioned  it  in  the 
letter  of  i  Co  5^  while  the  new  developments  drove  it  into  the  back- 
ground afterwards,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  revisited 
the  church  during  the  interval  he  would  have  spoken,  as  he  does 
in  I  Cor.,  about  his  personal  relations  with  the  local  Christians. 

While  I  Cor.  does  not  presuppose  a  second  visit,  however,  it 
foreshadows  one.  The  tone  of  2  Co  2^  (hcpiva  Sk  ifiavr^  rovro^ 
TO  fijf  iraXiv  iy  Xvin;  wpbi  i/tas  i\6€iv),  where  iroAiv  most  naturally 
goes  closely  with  iy  Xvinff  implies  that,  since  writing  i  Cor.  he 
had  paid  a  visit  which  left  painful  memories,  t  The  Kvmf  was 
not  the  depression  of  i  Co  2^ ;  it  was  a  later  sorrow,  probably 
occasioned  by  unworthy  members  of  the  church  itself,  but  we 
can  only  conjecture  (from  references  like  2  Co  12^)  its  origin. 
Why  did  Paul  hurry  over  to  Corinth  ?  To  vindicate  in  person 
his  authority  against  the  machinations  of  Judaistic  agitators 
who  had  been  discrediting  his  gospel  and  his  character?  To 
enforce  the  discipline  of  the  incestuous  person  (i  Co  5^),  which 
the  local  Christians  were  perhaps  unwilling  to  carry  through? 
Or  to  maintain  discipline  more  generally  (cp.  2  Co  12^^)?  The 
choice  probably  lies  among  the  two  latter;  the  occasion  of 

*  I  Co  1 6*  cannot  be  pressed  into  the  support  of  this  view,  fcr  dpn  points 
forward,  not  backward. 

t  So  formerly  Bclser  (TO.,  1894.  «7-47)* 
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the  visit  was  moral  laxity  rather  than  the  emergence  of  cliques 
in  the  local  church.  This  view  is  almost  necessary  when 
the  intermediate  visit  is  placed  prior  to  the  letter  of  i  Co  5*, 
but  it  fits  in  with  the  theory  which  inserts  that  visit  between 
X  Cor.  and  the  intermediate  letter,  although  our  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  the  origin  of  the  cliques  at  Corinth  prevents  any 
reconstruction  from  being  more  than  hypothetical. 

Grammatically,  the  language  of  2  Co  12^^  and  13^  might  be 
taken  to  denote  not  his  actual  visit,  but  simply  his  inten- 
tions (so  e.g,  Paley,  Baur,  de  Wette,  Davidson,  Hilgenfeld, 
Renan,  Farrar,  Ramsay,  G.  H.  Gilbert :  StudenVs  Life  of  Paul^ 
pp.  i6of.,  Robertson).  The  context  and  aim  of  the  epistle 
must  decide,  and  the  evidence  seems  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
former  view.  Against  people  who  suspected  his  consistency  and 
goodwill,  it  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  plead  that  he  had 
honestly  intended  to  come,  that  he  had  been  quite  ready  to  visit 
them.  His  actions,  not  his  wishes,  were  the  final  proof 
desiderated  by  the  Corinthians,  and  the  passages  in  question 
(cp.  13^  where  vapunv  ro  Scvrcpov  ical  diroiv  vvv  answers  to  cis  ro 
vdkai)  gain  immensely  in  aptness  when  they  are  taken  to  imply 
that  Paul  was  on  the  point  of  paying  a  third  visit  in  person. 

In  any  case  the  key  to  2  Cor.  is  not  so  much  its  affinity  of 
style  and  language  to  i  Cor.  as  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  situation.  New  elements  of  strain  have  entered  into  the 
relations  between  Paul  and  the  church,  and  one  of  these,  which 
lies  on  the  face  of  2  Cor.,  is  a  suspicion  of  his  character.  This 
was  occasioned,  among  other  things,  by  an  alteration  which  he 
had  felt  himself  obliged  to  make  in  his  plans  for  revisiting  the 
church.  The  details  of  this  new  situation,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  out,  are  one  of  the  main  proofs  for  the  thesis  that  2  Cor. 
cannot  be  explained  simply  out  of  i  Cor. 

In  I  Coid^  Paul  promises  to  pay  them  what  he  hopes  will  be  a  long 
visit,  on  his  way  south  from  Macedonia.  At  present  (dprt),  he  would  only 
have  time  for  a  flying  visit  (<h  ra/>6^):  besides,  the  pressure  of  work  at 
Ephesus  will  keep  him  there  till  Pentecost.  The  critical  state  of  matters  at 
Corinth  forced  him,  however,  to  pay  a  rapid  visit.  When  he  writes  the 
intennediate  letter,  he  anticipates  a  third  visit,  but  says  nothing  about  its 
details,  except  to  protest  that  he  would  take  no  money  for  his  support  (12*^*), 
and  that  he  would  be  as  strict,  if  necessary,  as  on  his  second  disciplinary  visit 
(13*^).    But  either  in  the  lost  part  of  this  letter,*  or  more  probably  orally  (on 

*  The  yffd^/up  of  i"  is  often  used  to  support  this  view ;  but  it  may  quite 
wdl  refer  simply  to  the  present  letter. 
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the  occasion  of  his  rapid  visit ;  Konig,  ZWT,^  1897,  pp.  533  f.)>  he  mast  have 
led  the  Corinthians  to  believe  that  on  this  occasion  he  would  pass  through 
Corinth  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  and  then  return  to  Corinth  on  his  way  to 
Judaea  (2  Co  i'*'' ;  his  destination  is  now  more  definite  than  when  he  wrote 

1  Co  16^  oS  #&y  wopt^iuu).  It  was  his  desire  thus  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  a  double  visit  {Itvrifiow  xk^)*  Gcumstances,  however,  led  him  to  alter 
his  plans.  Instead  of  crossing  to  Corinth,  in  the  wake  of  Titus,  he  hurried 
anxiously  to  meet  the  latter  on  his  return  journey  (a  Co  2^*^)  via  Macedonia, 
and  2  Co  1^-2''  is  his  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  change  of 
plan.  He  defends  himself  against  any  suspicion  of  insincerity,  explaining  that 
he  could  not  trust  himself  to  come  at  once  to  them  under  the  circumstances ; 
he  could  not  have  spared  them  (2  Co  i*,  an  allusion  to  13*),  and  it  was 
kinder  to  keep  away.  This  implies  that  the  Corinthians  had  heard  not  only 
of  the  promised  double  visit  but  of  its  abandonment,!  and  that  therefore  they 
suspected  him  of  ikn^pia.  If  he  was  not  coming  at  all,  they  argued,  he  had 
grown  indifferent  to  them  ;  and  even  if  he  was  taking  the  round-about  route 
via  Macedonia,  he  had  broken  his  promise  to  take  them  first 

The  competing  view  that  the  plan  authorised  in  2  Co  i^'''  was  his  original 
idea,  and  that  i  Co  16"*  represents  the  change  which  the  suspicious  Corinthians 
misinterpreted  to  his  discredit,  reads  into  the  latter  passage  a  motive  which  is 
not  there,  and  £uU  to  account  for  the  fear  of  Xi^  which  (according  to 

2  Co  i**-2')  was  his  real  motive  for  altering  the  programme  (cp.  Schmiedel, 
p.  69).    The  change  of  plan  therefore  fidls  later  than  the  dispatch  of  I  Cor. 

K.  Hoss  (Z^fK,  1903,  268-270)  argues  it  was  by  his  second  visit  that 
Paul  practically  altered  the  programme  of  i  Co  16*''.  He  meant  then  to  go 
on  to  Macedonia  and  return  to  Corinth,  but  the  local  troubles  in  the  latter 
church  drove  him  either  straight  back  to  Ephesus,  or,  more  probably,  on  first 
of  all  to  Macedonia,  where  the  receipt  of  bad  news  (a  Co  i")  made  him 
abandon  any  thought  of  return  in  the  meantime,  and  forced  him  back  to 
Ephesus.  In  2  Co  i^*  he  justifies  this  course  of  action.  The  theory  is 
plausible,  and  would  be  strengthened  by  Krenkel's  view  that  ipxwBai  is 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  '  return '  by  Paul,  as  by  other  Greek  writers 
(pp.  202  f.). 

Luke  was  as  indifTerent  to  the  subsequent  relations  of  Paul 
with  the  Corinthian  as  with  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  but  the 
lacunae  of  his  outline  in  Ac  18-19  ^^  ^^^  seriously  felt  until  we 
pass  from  i  Cor.  to  2  Cor.    The  latter  writing  presupposes  a 

*  On  this  view  devr^paw  refers  to  the  return  visit  on  this  tour,  not  to  the 
second  of  his  three  visits  (12**  13^),  the  koI  clauses  being  epexegetic  of  x^^' 
The  variant  x^P^^  corresponds  excellently  to  i**  {aw€fryol  iafup  r^  X*^' 
(fft&f),  but  may  have  been  introduced  from  that  very  passage. 

t  Halmel  [Der  Zweiie  Kor,  Briefs  48  f.),  Dr.  Kennedy  {op,  cit,  pp.  34  f.), 
and  Plummer  all  deny  this  ;  but  the  passage  (2  Co  \}^^)  seems  deprived  of  its 
force  if  it  is  reduced  to  a  defence  against  the  charge  of  Aa^p^a,  on  the  ground 
that  he  really  wanted  to  visit  them  "  if  only  he  could  do  so  without  having  to 
exercise  severity,"  or  that  he  had  simply  delayed  to  pay  his  promised  visit  as 
he  had  intended. 
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stonny  interlude,  upon  which  Acts  throws  no  light  and  i  Cor. 
very  little;  the  painful  situation  has  to  be  reconstructed  from 
allusions  in  2  Cor.  itself.  Either  Luke  was  ignorant  of  the 
details  or,  as  is  more  likely,  he  chose  to  pass  over  so  unedifying 
and  discreditable  a  local  episode.  In  any  case  it  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  his  work  to  sketch  the  development  of  the 
Gentile  Christian  churches  founded  by  the  apostle  Paul,  or  to 
chronicle  every  later  visit  paid  by  the  missioners  to  a  church. 

§7.  TAe  intermediate  letter  (=  2  Co  10^-13**'). — From  this 
visit  Paul  returned  to  Ephesus,  saddened  and  baffled  (2  Co  i^*). 
His  mission  had  been  fruitless  and  unpleasant.  /  decided^  he 
tells  the  Corinthians,  that  I  would  not  visit  you  again  in  sorrow ; 
instead  of  a  visit,  which  would  have  only  led  to  pain,  I  wrote  to 
you  out  of  much  distress  and  misery  of  heart  with  many  tears 
(2^  7').  This  distress  and  passion  made  Paul's  letter  so  sarcastic 
and  severe  that  the  recollection  of  the  language  he  had  used 
afterwards  caused  him  some  qualms  of  conscience  (2^^),  although 
its  threats  and  appeals  were  intended  to  lance  a  tumour. 

Unless  this  letter  has  been  lost/  like  the  first  one  sent  by  Paul  to  Corinth, 
it  most  be  identified  either  (a)  with  i  Corinthians  or  {b)  with  2  Co  10-13. 
The  former  (a)  hypothesisf  sorely  breaks  down  when  i  Cor.  is  compared  with 
the  object  of  the  intermediate  letter  as  defined  in  2  Co  i^*  2"*  7"^.  Even 
such  passages  in  l  Cor.  as  vibrate  with  irony  and  passion  (^.^.  4"-  >^)  are 
not  only  inadequate  to  account  for  Paul's  anxiety  about  the  pain  he  had 
caused  his  friends,  but  also  too  few  and  too  little  characteristic  of  the 
epistle  as  a  whole  to  be  regarded  as  likely  to  stamp  themselves  specially 
either  on  the  mind  of  the  Corinthians  or  on  the  memory  of  the  apostle,  i  Cor. 
IS  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  calm,  practical  discussion,  whose  occasional 
outbursts  of  emotional  tension  {e.g,  in  5-6)  could  not  have  caused  Paul  even 
a  momentary  twinge  of  compunction.  His  language  in  2  Co  2*  and  7*  is  too 
definite  to  be  explained  as  the  mere  recollection  of  one  or  two  isolated 
sentences  in  an  epistle  of  the  size  and  general  character  of  i  Cor. ,  and  a  solitary 
postscript  like  I  Co  16**  cannot  be  adduced  as  proof  of  the  dYdriy  recalled  in 
2  Co  2*.  The  alternative  is  to  suppose  {fi)  that  this  letter  of  disturbed  feeling 
has  been  preserved,  in  whole  or  part,  in  the  closing  section  (10*- 13^*)  of 
our  canonical  2  Corinthians,  an  hypothesis  which  is  favoured  by  the  spirit, 
contents,  and  style  of  these  chapters.  They  are  written  out  of  the  tension  felt 
by  one  who  was  not  yet  sure  of  his  ultimate  success  in  dealing  with  a  difficult 

*  So  especially  Bleek  {SK,^  1850,  625-632),  Credner  {EinL  L  371), 
Okhausen,  Ewald  {Sendschreiben  d,  Patdus^  227  f.),  Godet,  Neander  (293  f.), 
Sabatier,  Klopper  ( £/if /!^xairAiiff^»,  24  f.),  Robertson,  Drummond,  Findlay 
in  DB,  iii.  711  f. ;  Jacquier,  Lietzmann,  and  Barth  {INT  49-50). 

t  Advocated  by  Meyer,  Ellicott,  B.  Weiss,  Sanday,  Denney,  Zahn,  and 
Bernard,  amongst  others. 
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situadon.  They  vibmte  with  anger  and  anxiety.  Paul's  authority  and  actions 
had  been  called  in  question  by  a  Jewish  Christian  party  of  intruders  whose 
teaching  also  constituted  a  real  perU  for  his  converts.  To  meet  these  dangers, 
due  to  the  same  overbearing  party  who  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  church 
(ii*),  possibly  headed  by  some  ringleader  {6  rocoOrof,  ru,  2*  7"),  Paul  retorts 
upon  his  detractors.  It  is  possible,  and  even  evident,  that  they  had  been 
able  to  inflict  some  severe  and  public  humiliation  upon  him  by  means  of 
diarges  of  unscrupulous  dealing,  overbearing  conduct,  unfounded  pretensions 
to  the  apostolic  ministry,  and  so  forth.  At  any  rate  their  success  roused  his 
anger.  Not  on  personal  grounds  merely,  but  because,  as  at  Thessalonika 
(see  above),  an  attack  on  his  character  and  authority  involved  his  very  gospel, 
Paul  eagerly  rashes  to  defend  himself  against  slander  and  censure  on  the  part 
of  his  opponents  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  his  converts.  He  proceeds  to 
exhibit  his  own  titles  to  credit  and  honour  as  an  apostle  of  Christ.  Self- 
exaltation  is  the  keynote:  KavxS^rBiu  dec.  Paul's  aim  is  to  defend  his 
character,  with  which  his  gospel  was  bound  up,  against  slander  and  depreda- 
tion. He  exhibits,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  reluctance,  his  indefeasible 
titles  to  credit  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  In  chs.  i-g  the  sense  of 
ica^XV^*' >  ^a^X9MA>  >^d  iMVx,aff9ai  (a  group  of  words  especially  characteristic 
of  2  Cor.)  is,  except  once  (i"),  entirely  complimentary  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  indeed  confined  to  them,  whereas  the  nineteen  instances  in  zo-13 
are  permeated  by  a  hot  sense  of  personal  resentment  against  disloyal 
suggestions  and  criticisms  at  Corinth.  Psychologically  this  tone  is  entirely 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  "In  great  religious  movements  the  leaders  are 
often  compelled  to  assert  themselves  pretty  peremptorily,  in  order  that  their 
work  may  not  be  wrecked  by  conceited  and  incapable  upstarts  "  (Drummond, 
pp.  171-172).  Pftul  follows  here  much  the  same  method  as  in  his  first  letter 
to  the  Thessalonians,  although  the  latter  had  not  been  carried  away  like 
the  Corinthisms  by  the  insinuations  of  outsiders  against  their  apostle.  He 
endeavours  to  expose  the  shamelessness  and  futility  of  such  attacks  upon  him, 
in  order  to  discredit  the  influence  of  such  opponents  upon  his  converts.  It  is 
painful,  he  protests,  to  be  obliged  to  assert  his  apostolic  authority  (lo^"*,  cp. 
an  excellent  paper  by  V.  Weber  in  BZ,,  1903,  64-78),  but  authority  he  has 
(lo^'i*)  as  well  as  his  rivals,  these  superlative  apostles  of  the  Judaising  party. 
If  he  must  parade  his  apostolic  claims  (ii^"*)  to  the  Corinthians,  let  him 
remind  them  that  he  had  merely  foregone  his  claim  to  maintenance  out  of 
disinterested  consideration  (11^'"),  not — as  his  opponents  malignantly  in- 
sinuated— because  he  felt  he  dared  not  ask  the  support  which  every  legitimate 
apostle  was  entitled  to  demand.  After  a  fresh,  half-ironical  apology  ( 1 1'*"'*),  he 
goes  on  proudly  to  match  his  merits  against  those  of  his  rivals  (i  i'^'"),  and 
to  daim  superiority  in  actual  seivices  and  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
(ii**^).*  Finally,  he  gives  an  autobiographical  outline  of  his  claim  to  have 
visions  and  revelations  (12^'*^).  Alter  a  summary  of  these  arguments  (12"'^), 
he  reiterates  his  honesty  and  aathority  in  view  of  a  third  visit  {I2^*-I3^^). 
It  is  to  this  intermediate  letter,  as  much  as  to  Romans  or  Galatians,  that 

*  Ob  the  insecurity  and  danger  of  travelling,  see  Miss  A.  J.  Skeel's 
7'ratf$/  m  ike  First  Century  <^er  Christ ^  with  special  referena  t9  Asia 
Minor  {l^i)t  pp.  70^ 
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Jerome's  fiinioas  description  of  Paul's  style  appUes:  'quam  artifez,  quam 
prudens,  quam  dissimulator  sit  eins  quod  agit,  nidentur  quidem  uerba 
simplida,  et  quasi  innocentis  hominis  ac  rusticani  .  .  .  sed  quocunque 
respezeris,  fulmina  sunt  haeret  in  causa,  capit  omne  quod  tetigerit,  tergum 
uertit  ut  superet,  fugam  simulat  ut  occidat.'  This  tallies  not  merely  with  his 
employment  of  OT  citations,  but  with  his  argument  and  invectives.  The 
abruptness  of  the  opening  words  {airbs  di  iyC»  IlauXof)  shows  that  io'-]3*<^ 
represents  in  all  likelihood  only  a  fragment  of  the  original.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  entire  letter  was  written  by  Paul  (the  earlier  part,  no  longer 
extant,  perhaps  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  Timotheus)  than  that  the 
extant  portion  was  appended  originally  to  a  circular  letter  from  other  Christian 
leaders  at  Ephesus.  13'^  does  echo  10^^,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
latter  passage  represents  the  original  opening  of  the  epistle.  From  10'^  we 
might  conjecture  that  the  lost  context  included  a  reference  to  the  apostle's 
detractors  at  Corinth,  but  in  any  case  there  is  no  logical  or  psychological 
antithesis  between  9"  and  10^'*. 

The  incongruity  of  10-13  ^  &  sequel  to  i-g  was  seen  as  fiur  back  as  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Semler,  who  tentatively  suggested  that  10-13  repre- 
sented a  later  and  separate  epistle,  or  that  portions  of  them  (^.^.  12^^'*^, 
13*'")  were  misplaced  from  i  Co  a'  5*"** ;  and  by  M.  Weber  {denumero  epist, 
^Corinth,  rutins  constUuendo^  179S),  who  separated  z-9,  \f^^  from  10-13'^ 
a  construction  still  advocated  on  varying  grounds  by  critics  like  Krenkel 
{Beitrage^  pp.  308  f.)  and  Drescher  (5Ar.,  1897,  pp.  43-1 1 1).  The  latter 
portion,  on  this  theory,  was  written  after  Titus  and  his  party  had  come  back 
from  Corinth.  The  further  step  of  relegating  10-13  ^^  *^  earlier  period  than 
that  of  1-9  was  first  taken  by  Hausrath  in  his  momentous  essay,  whose  general 
conclusions  have  been  ratified  and  restated  by  an  increasing  cohort  of 
scholars,  including  (besides  those  named  above  on  p.  109)  Paulus,  Weisse 
{Pkilos,  Dogmatik^  i.  145),  Wagenmann  {Jahrb.  deut,  Theol,^  1870,  p.  541), 
Micfaelsen  (TT.,  1873,  424),  Lipsins  (//»7:,  1876,  pp.  530  f.),  Steck, 
Seofert  (ZWT,^  1885,  p.  369),  Schmiedel,  Cramer,  Cone(^a«/,  The  Man, 
The  Teaehir^  and  the  Missionary,  pp.  47,  135),  McGifiert  (AA,  313-315), 
Adeney  {INT.  368  f.),  Moffatt  (HNT,  pp.  I74f.),  Bacon  {INT.  93  f., 
Story  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  284  f.),  Clemen  {Paulus,  i.  7^f.),  Plummer,  Pfleiderer 
{l/re.,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  I44f.),  von  Soden  {INT.  46-56),  Volter,  R.  Scott,  G.  H. 
Rendall,  and  A.  S.  Vtakt{INT.  35  f.).  Schmiedel's  treatment  has  given 
a  new  rank  and  impressiveness  to  the  theory,  but  Kennedy  and  Rendall 
are  its  ablest  advocates  in  English.  The  internal  evidence  for  10^-13^^ 
as  prior  to  1-9  has  been  already  outlined,  and  it  remains  only  to  point  out 
how  often  in  the  latter  letter  the  former  is  echoed  {e,g.  13'  in  i",  13'®  in  2*, 
!</  in  2*,  the  self-assertion  of  ii**  ^••"in  3* =5"),  how  incidental  phrases 
like  «/ff  rd  vwepitctwa  {f/iQw  (lO^'sRome  and  Spain,  cp.  Ro  15"^  ")  and  ol 
d^X0o2  i\$6irr€f  dwb  Majredortaf  (ii*)  suit  Ephesus  better  than  Macedonia  as 
the  place  of  composition,  and  finally  how  the  two  letters  came  to  be  united 
in  in  order  which  was  the  reverse  of  the  chronological  one. 

When  the  Pauline  letters  came  to  be  edited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Canon, 
the  earlier  of  the  two  extant  letters  to  Corinth  was  stripped  of  its  opening 
and  added  to  the  later  and  larger  one.  Both  made  up  a  single  writing 
similar  in  siae  to  i  Cor.    Instances  of  this  inverted  order,  in  the  editing  of 
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letters,  ue  known  in  the  case,  #.^.,  of  Cicero's  correspondence.  The  finali, 
13^'^»  which  does  not  come  natunJly  *  after  13^,  was  probably  shifted  to 
that  position  from  its  original  site  at  the  end  of  9  (note  the  characteristic  play 
on  words  in  x^P^  >^d  xa^pcre,  9^*  3^*,  and  the  aptness  of  13'^'"  as  a  finals  to 
9,  where  the  collection  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinian  relief  fiind  is  treated  as  a 
bond  of  union  and  an  opportunity  of  brotherly  kindness).  Here,  as  else- 
where in  ancient  literature,  the  reasons  for  such  editorial  handling  elude  the 
modem  critic  Possibly,  as  Kennedy  suggests,  the  cop3rist  or  editor  of  the 
two  letters  welded  them  together  in  this  order,  since  ch.  9  promised  a  visit  and 
ch.  10  apparently  referred  to  it  "  It  is  indeed  a  visit  of  a  very  diflferent  kind. 
There  is  an  apparent  resemblance  concealing  a  deep-seated  difference,  bat  this  is 
precisely  the  complexion  of  things  which  would  be  likely  to  mislead  a  copyist." 

Objections  have  been  tabled  to  the  identification  of  10*- 13^*  with  the 
intermediate  and  painful  letter,  {a)  such  as  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  local  offender  (2  Co  2*  7"),  which  was  not  yet  settled.f  Bat 
10^-1310  is  not  necessarily  the  whole  of  the  original  letter,  and  in  any  case 
the  apostle  probably  leaves  the  offender  alone  because  his  mind  was  con- 
centrated on  the  broader  issue  of  which  this  man's  case  formed  only  part. 
The  case  had  now  fallen  to  the  Corinthians  to  deal  with.  Possibly,  too, 
the  matter  was  left  out  of  the  final  recension,  as  it  had  ended  satisfactorily. 
[6)  10^  need  not  refer  to  the  painful  intermediate  letter ;  the  allusion  fits 
the  letter  of  i  Co  5'  and  i  Co  itself  quite  admirably,  {c)  i*  does  not  imply 
that  the  painful  letter  was  in  Ueu  of  a  visit.  As  2^  shows,  the  painful  visit 
had  been  made. 

The  alternative  to  this  rearrangement  of  10-13,  1-9,  is  to  account  for  the 
abrupt  alteration  of  tone  in  10^  by  conjecturing,  €,j^,,  (a)  that  since  writing 
1-9,  Paul  had  unexpectedly  received  unfavourable  news  from  Corinth,  which 
led  him  to  break  out  upon  his  disloyal  church  with  fresh  reproaches.  This 
is  possible,  bat  it  is  pure  guesswork.  There  is  no  word  of  it  in  10-13, 
as  there  surely  would  have  been  in  order  to  account  for  the  rapid  change 
of  tone.  The  supposition  {d)  that  in  the  last  four  chapters  he  suddenly  turns 
to  a  special  and  recalcitrant  faction  in  the  church  is  equally  forced.  They 
are  addressed  to  the  church  as  a  whole  (cp.  13'),  not  to  any  turbulent 

*  The  sequence  of  13'^  and  13'^  is  plainly  editorial  (cp.  especially  Krenkel, 
pp.  358 f.).  "So  does  no  man  write.  The  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  passing 
into  an  idyllic  dance  of  peasants — such  b  the  impression  of  the  paragraph  as 
it  stands.     It  is  an  absolute  non  tequitur"  (Mackintosh,  p.  338). 

t  It  should  no  longer  require  to  be  proved  that  this  offender  b  not  the 
incestuous  person  of  i  Co  5\  but  some  one  who  had  wronged  Paul  himself 
(6  dScffiT^ef r).  The  indulgent  consideration  of  2  Co  7*-  ^'  refers  to  a  situation 
which  did  not  exist  when  i  Cor.  was  written  (cp.  WeizsJicker,  A  A,  pp.  341- 
353),  and  Timotheus  could  not  be  6  d5tin^€(f,  except  as  Paul's  representa- 
tive. The  person  who  insulted  Paul  might  conceivably  be  the  offender  of 
I  Co  5*,  but  the  likelihood  is  that  he  was  another  Corinthian  who  took 
umbrage,  or  rather  voiced  the  feelings  of  those  who  took  umbrage,  at  Paul's 
domineering  methods  of  discipline.  Had  the  misconduct  been  due  to  a 
private  quarrel  between  two  members  of  the  local  church  (Krenkel,  304  f.), 
it  could  hardly  have  become  so  significant  as  to  involve  the  apostle. 
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nxDority.  It  is  in  the  opening  of  the  later  epistle  that  Paul  distinguishes  the 
majority  (2"'')  from  a  section  of  disaffected  members,  and  the  fpvoira^  of 
a^s7^^'  is  much  more  intelligible  after  than  before  10^.  The  sharp  warning 
of  12^  upsets  the  {c)  view  that  in  1-9  Paul  b  praising  the  church  for  its 
repentance,  while  in  IQ-13  he  is  blaming  it  for  still  siding  with  his 
opponents.  Finally  (</)>  the  view  of  Drescher  and  Klopper,  that  Paul  wrote 
1-9  under  a  sanguine  misapprehension  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  Corinth, 
as  reported  by  Titus  incorrectly,  and  that  10-13  represents  his  rebound  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  denunciation,  lies  open  to  the  same  objection  as  [a).  In 
short,  all  theories  which  place  10-13  after  1-9,  either  as  part  of  the  same 
epistle  or  as  a  later  letter,  involve  the  hypothesis  that  the  Corinthian  trouble, 
after  all  that  had  happened,  broke  out  again  in  the  same  acute  form  as  before. 
This  difficulty  besets  even  the  presentment  of  the  case  for  the  canonical 
structure  of  the  epistle  (recently  urged,  with  ability,  by  Weiss,  A/T,  i.  355-363  ; 
Klopper,  Rohr,  A.  Robertson,  Zahn,  /JVTy  §§  19-20 ;  Denney,  Bachmann, 
4l4f.,  and  Bernard),  which  defends  its  int^rity  mainly  on  the  general  ground 
that  the  closing  four  chapters  represent  not  a  fresh  situation,  but  an  emotional 
and  argumentative  climax,  the  last  charge,  as  it  were,  of  Paul's  dialectic, 
which  was  careliilly  kept  in  reserve  until  it  could  sweep  out  to  complete  the 
victory  already  gained  in  part  (i^*).  Some  critics  further  argue  that  2  Cor.  is 
emphatically  a  letter  of  moods,*  which  was  not  composed  at  a  single  sittii^, 
and  that  strong  cross-currents  of  feeling  are  to  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  But  the  variations  in  1-9  and  10-13  ^^  too  decisive  to  be 
explained  upon  the-  mere  supposition  that  Paul  was  a  busy  man  who  stopped 
now  and  then,  as  he  dictated,  or  hurried  from  one  subject  to  another.  On  any 
hypothesis  there  is  a  residuum  of  obscurity  owing  to  the  extremely  intricate 
and  subtle  character  of  the  relations  between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  church ; 
but  this  residuum  is  decidedly  less  upon  the  theory  just  advocated  than 
upon  the  view  that  after  writing  2  Co  1-9  the  apostle  relapsed,  for  no  obvious 
reason,t  into  the  temper  of  scathing  animosity  and  indignation  from  which 
he  bad  just  emerged,  resuscitating  an  old  quarrel  after  it  had  been  almost 
buried.  There  is  a  psychological  inconsequence  on  the  latter  theory  which 
it  is  difficult  to  credit,  even  in  a  man  of  Paul's  passionate  temperament. 

%S.  2  Co  /-p. — The  effect  of  this  sharp  letter  was  favourable. 
Tittis  returned  from  Corinth  to  greet  Paul  in  Macedonia  with 
the  glad  news  that  the  church  had  regained  her  loyalty  and 
yindicated  him  at  the  expense  of  his  opponents  (2^  7^^). 

This  happy  intelligence  found  Paul  (at  Philippi  ?)  tossing  on 
a  sea  {  of  troubles  (1-2),  partly  raised  by  recent  experiences  in 

*Th]s  invalidates  the  parallel  (brought  forward  by  Comely,  after  Hug 
and  Rttckert)  with  the  De  C&rona,  the  first  part  of  which  is  calm  and  moderate, 
while  in  the  later  sections  Demosthenes  breaks  out  deliberately  into  a  violent 
polemic  against  his  opponent. 

fThe  rtductio  ad  absurdum  of  this  hypothesis  is  surely  reached  in  Lietz- 
mann's  naive  remark  (p.  204) :  '  mir  genugt  z.  B.  die  Annahme  einer 
sdilaflos  durchwachten  Nacht  zwischen  c.  9  und  c.  10  zur  Erklarung.' 

X  Cp.  the  description  of  2  Cor.  by  L.  Davies  [,Exp^  iv.  299-300) :  **  The 
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Asia  Minor,  partly  by  anticipations  of  the  future.  Driven  from 
his  old  anchorage  at  Ephesus,  he  was  still  uncertain  whether 
Corinth,  his  former  harbour,  would  admit  him.  The  informa- 
tion brought  by  Titus  banished  this  anxiety,  and  out  of  the 
glad  sense  of  relief*  he  wrote  a  fresh  epistle  (1-9),  breathing 
delight  and  affectionate  gratitude,  irenical  in  tone,  designed  to 
re  establish  mutual  confidence  and  to  obliterate  all  memories  of 
the  past  bitter  controversy.  To  forgive  and  to  forget  is  its 
keynote.  The  sky  is  once  more  clear,  so  far  as  the  apostle 
is  concerned.  Indeed,  after  pouring  out  his  heart  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  even  ventures  at  the  close  to  renew  his  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  collection  (8-9).  These  two  chapters  are  not 
an  anticlimax  (see  below),  and  "there  is  no  good  reason  for 
treating  them  as  a  separate  epistle.  As  such  the  semi-apolo- 
getic tone  would  make  it  poor  and  unconvincing ;  while,  as  an 
appendage  to  1-7,  the  tone  adopted  is  appropriate,  natural,  and 
in  perfect  good  taste.  It  is  a  happy  parallel  to  the  epistle  to 
Philemon,  and  the  same  note  of  Christian  chivalry,  courtesy,  and 
delicacy  pervades  both  "  (Kendall,  p.  73). 

The  epistle  opens  with  an  iavocation  of  God  as  the  comforter,  which 
leads  Paul  to  speak  about  his  own  recent  experiences  of  deliverance  (i*"^^) 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  then  passes  on  (i^"*)  to  explain  his  change  of  plans, t 
his  reasons  for  writing  instead  of  travelling  to  them  (i*-2^),  and  his  journey 
to  Macedonia  (2^^^).  This  suggests  a  general  vindication  of  his  ministry  and 
preaching  (3^-4'),  with  all  its  sufferings  (4^-5^^)  and  methods  of  appeal  (s^'- 
6^^.  Then,  after  a  quick  outburst  of  appeal  to  the  Corinthians  themselves 
for  frank  confidence  in  him  (6'^'"  7'"^),  the  apostle  harks  back  to  the  contrast 
between  their  past  trouble  and  this  present  happiness  (7''*)*  thanking  them  for 
their  kind  reception  of  Titus  his  envoy  (7'''*),  and  using  the  example  of  the 
Macedonian  churches'  liberality  to  incite  them  to  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  Palestinian  relief  fund  or  collection  for  the  poor  saints  of  Jerusalem  (8-9) 
— a  task  which  Titus  himself  ^  would  superintend  in  person.  With  a  hearty 
farewell  (13""")  the  letter  then  closes. 

letter  exhibits  a  tumult  of  contending  emotions.  Wounded  affection,  joy,  self- 
respect,  hatred  of  self-assertion,  consciousness  of  the  authority  and  impoctance 
of  his  ministry,  scorn  of  his  opponents,  toss  themselves  like  waves,  sometimes 
against  each  other,  on  the  troubled  sea  of  his  mind.  Strong  language,  not 
seldom  stronger  than  the  occasion  seems  to  warrant,  figumtlve  expressions, 
abrupt  turns,  phrases  seized  and  flung  at  his  assailants,  words  made  up,  iterated, 
played  upon,  mark  this  epistle  far  more  than  any  other  of  the  apostle's  letters." 

*  Note  the  repetition  of  wapdKXffffu  (eleven  times). 

t  On  !«•  »•"•  "-"•  "  2*,  cp.  Warfield  in /BL,  (1886)  27  f. 

X  The  old  identification  of  the  anonymous  brother  (r^  ditX^)  of  8"  and 
12^'  with  Luke  is  carried  a  step  further  by  Souter  {£T,  xviii.  285,  325-336}, 
who  takes  the  words  in  their  literal  sense. 
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The  course  of  the  letter  is  determined  by  the  unpremeditated 
movements  of  the  writer's  mind,  working  on  the  practical 
situation  of  the  Corinthians.  It  is  too  artificial  to  find,  with 
Heinrici,  any  rhetorical  scheme  in  the  disposition  of  its  contents, 
as  if  it  presented  a  wpooCiuw  (3^"^),  irpd^co-is  and  diroSci^is  (3^*^^), 
\wns  W'^%  egressus  in  causa  (4^*-S*^)  IwtXoyos  (6^-7*),  and 
Avarponni  fuff  virtpPokSfi  (10-13).  ^^r  one  thing  this  covers  at 
once  too  much  (10-13)  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  (i"^)  ^^  ^^^  epistle,  and, 
while  such  artistic  schematism  may  be  applicable  to  Hebrews 
(see  below),  it  seems  irrelevant  in  the  case  of  this  genuine  letter. 

(a)  The  paragraph  6^^7^  probably  is  a  fragment  interpolated  from  some 
other  epistle,  in  all  likelihood  from  the  lost  letter  written  first  of  all  to  the 
Corinthian  charch  (see  above,  p.  109).*  In  its  present  situation  it  looks  like 
an  erratic  boulder,  and  although  no  MSS  evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the 
hjTpothesis,  the  internal  evidence  is  &irly  conclusive  (so  Emmerling,  Schrader: 
derApasiel  Faubts,  1835,  300  f. ;  Straatman,  pp.  I38f. ;  Ewald ;  Hilgenfeld ; 
A.  H.  Franke,  S/T,,  1884,  pp.  544-583  ;  S.  Davidson,  INT,  i.  63  ;  Holsten, 
9um  Ev.  disPauius  u.  Petrus,  p.  386;  Sabatier's  Paul,  pp.  177-178 ;  Hausrath, 
iv.  55  f. ;  Renan,  iii.  Ixii-lziii ;  Rovers,  Baljon,  Cremer,  Clemen,  Pfleiderer : 
Urc,  i.  134 ;  McGiffert,  p.  332 ;  Moffatt,  HNT.  pp.  628-^29 ;  von  Soden, 
Bacon,  Halmel,  etc. ).  The  connection  of  6^''*'  and  7'  is  good :  f  we  keep  nothing 
backfr^myou^  O  Corinihians  ;  our  heart  is  wide  open.  Your  constraint  lies 
not  inus^it  lies  in  your  own  hearts.  Now  one  good  turn  deserves  another 
{to  speak  aston^  children),  be  you  wide  open  too.  Take  us  into  your  hearts. 
On  the  other  hand  6'*  fits  on  as  roughly  to  6^*  as  7'  to  7',  and  the  ordinary 
explanations  of  the  canonical  order  are  singularly  strained.  Thus  Godet 
(INT,  L  321-323)  makes  Paul's  demand  for  strict  abstinence  the  reason  why 
the  Corinthians  were  holding  back  from  him  ;  but  the  constraint  of  which  he 
is  conscious  lies  surely  in  the  personal  feelings  left  by  the  recent  strain 
between  them  and  himself.  "  Much  of  the  coldness  towards  Paul  '*  was,  no 
doubt,  "the  result  of  an  unworthy  deference  to  heathen  sentiment  and 
pracdce"  (Drummond);  but  of  this  particular  cause  there  is  no  hint  in  the 
context  or  even  in  the  letter  (for  13'  belongs  to  an  earlier  epistle). $ 

*  So  Hilgenfeld,  Franke,  Sabatier,  Lisco,  von  DobschUtz  ( Urc,  pp.  29, 
45),  and  von  Soden  ;  cp.  Whitelaw,  Class,  Review  (1890),  pp.  12,  248,  317. 
O^r  conjectures  suppose  it  has  drifted  from  a  later  apostolic  epistle  (Ewald), 
or  that  it  originally  lay  after  i  Co  10^  (Hausrath,  Blass :  BFT,  x.  i,  51-60), 
if  not  I  Co  6  (Pfleiderer).  The  letter  mentioned  in  i  Co  5'  contained  the 
very  advice  given  in  2  Co  6*^7*  (cp.  i^tkBw^  i  Co  5»«=rf{AtfoTe,  2  Co  6"). 

t  Lisco's  intercalation  of  12"'''  between  6"  and  7'  is  hopelessly  wrong. 

X  Weissttcker's  theory  {A A,  i.  363)  is  that  the  outburst  of  6^7>  is 
semi  -  apologetic,  but  the  language  does  not  suggest  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  apostle  to  assert  his  opposition  to  pagan  vices  by  way  of  meeting 
Jndaistic  reflections  on  his  character  and  gospel.  For  Ltttgert's  ingenious 
bat  equally  unconvincing  view,  see  ^7*.  xx.  428-429.  Recent  explanations 
of  its  present  position  as  part  of  the  original  epistle  are  offered  by  Bachmann 
(289!)  and  Windisch  (Taufeu.  Sunde  im  Urchristenthum,  I49f.). 
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Neither  the  language  nor  the  ideas  justify  a  suspicion  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage,*  as  though  it  emanated  from  Jewish  Christians,  with  a 
narrow  repulsion  to  'unclean  things'  (6*^),  or  from  a  Puritan  Christian  of 
the  second  century  (Straatman,  i.  pp.  138-146 ;  Baljon,  pp.  147-15O)  and 
others,  including  Schrader;  Bakhuyzen;  Hobten;  Michelsen,  7*7*.,  1873, 
433;  Rovers,  INT,  pp.  37-38;  Halmel,  iisf. ;  Krenkel,  Bsiirage,  332; 
and  R.  Scott,  The  Pauliru  Epistl€s^  23^237).  The  sole  feature  which  is 
at  first  sight  out  of  keeping  with  Paul's  normal  thought  is,  as  Schmiedel 
admits  (pp.  253  f.)  after  an  exhaustive  discussion,  the  allusion  to  the  defilemeni 
ofJUsh  and  spirit  (7^) ;  but  t  fl^^  here  is  used  in  a  popular  sense  (cp.  I  Co  7** 
Acfy  in  body  and  spirit)  almost  as  an  equivalent  to  body,  while  spirit  is  to 
be  read  untechnically  in  the  light  of  a  passage  like  i  Th  5*. 

(b)  A  second  instance  of  extraneous  matter  in  the  canonical  letter  is 
fumished  by  the  brief  paragraph  11**^,  describing  Paul's  escape  from 
Damascus;  this  interrupts  the  sequence  of  thought  in  ii**^  12^** (exulting 
and  weakness)  so  violently  as  to  rouse  suspicions  of  its  right  to  stand  here 
(so  Holsten,  ZfVT,^  1874,  388  f.,  and  van  Leeuwen,  d§  joodsehe  aektergrond 
van  der  Brief  aan  de  RomHmn^  1894,  p.  iii.,  adding  12^^  ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Schmiedel,  and  Baljon,  adding  12^;  Michelsen,  7*7*.,  1873,  pp.  424!:, 
adding  I2>-  "^  ;  and  Rovers,  JNT,  38,  adding  I2*-  "»»•").  «The  historicity 
of  the  paragraph  need  not  be  doubted '  (Schmiedel),  the  two  real  difficulties 
beii^  the  predse  date  of  the  incident  and  the  manner  in  which  the  paragraph 
drifted  into  its  present  position.  On  the  latter  point,  the  alternatives  are  to 
suppose  (with  Rovers,  ZfF7*.,  1881,  404,  and  others)  that  it  was  inserted  by 
a  scribe  who  failed  to  find  any  illustration  X  of  dff0iwM  (11*)  in  the  contest, 
or  that  it  is  a  marginal  addition  by  Paul  himself,  properly  belonging  to  the 
parenthesis  1 1***-  (so  Wendt,  Acts,  p.  35),  or  that  it  originally  beloi^ed  to 
some  other  letter  (Bacon,  Sto/y  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  87-^88).  The  last-named 
scholar  dates  the  occurrence  after  A.D.  38,  in  the  period  of  GaL  i**'**  (cp. 
2  Co  12*). 

§  9.  The  structure  of  2  Cor. — Beyond  the  relegation  of  6**-7* 
to  an  earlier  epistle,  and  of  10-13^®  to  the  intermediate  letter,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  push  the  analysis.  2  Co  1-8  and  even 
1-9  hang  together  too  closely  to  be  resolved  into  more  than  one 
letter  (cp.  Clemen  in  7ZZ,  1897,  560  f.;  Rohr,  pp.  102  f.),  but 
it  is  the  supposed  diflference  of  situation  between  8  and  9  which 
started  not  only  Semler's  theory  (9  a  a  separate  letter  to  the 
Christians  of  Achaia),  but  more  recently  A.  Halmers§  drastic 

*  Cp.  Qemen's  discussion,  Einheitlichkiit,  pp.  58  f.,  and  Pauius,  i.  77-78. 

t  So  Sokolowski  emphatically  {Die  Begriffe  Geist  u.  Leben  bei  Pauhis^ 
1903,  pp.  I26f.,  144  f.),  and  M.  Dibelius  {Die  Geisterwelt  im  Glanbendes 
Pan/us,  1909,  62  f.). 

t  Those  who  defend  the  passage  in  its  present  position  take  this  line 
of  interpretation,  as  if  Paul  were  frankly  confessing  an  experience  which 
savoured  to  some  of  cowardice  (so  especially  Heinrid). 

SCp.  Hollzmann's  review  in  GGA.  (1905)  667  f.,  of  his  Der  tweite 
Korintherbrief  des  Apostels  Paulus,     Gesckicktiiche  und  LiteratMrkritiscke 
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reconstruction  of  three  letters:  A«i^-*  i'-2i*  7^-8**  13", 
8  =  101-13"  and  C=i«"7  aiM*9-  13"""  A  and  C  being  put 
together  about  a.d.  100,  when  6"-7i  3^*"*^  and  4*^  •  were 
editorially  added,  whilst  B  was  not  incorporated  until  afterwards. 
The  deletioi)  of  the  two  latter  passages  as  non-Pauline  (allied 
to  the  ep.  of  Barnabas)  is  fatal  to  this  theory.  The  discovery  of 
a  flaw  in  the  juxtaposition  of  a^'  and  2^^*  is  due  to  prosaic 
exegesis,  and  tiie  failure  to  see  that  i^^*  implies  a  second  visit 
obliges  the  author  to  posit  this  visit  between  the  composition  of 
A  and  B,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  in  i^^^^.  C  was 
written  immediately  prior  to  the  apostle's  last  visit  Some  of 
the  obvious  difficulties  in  this  complicated  scheme  (B»the 
appendix*  to  a  letter  from  the  Macedonian  churches  which 
the  Corinthians  took  as  an  hrurroX^  oTNrrarun;,  cp.  3^-!)  are 
avoided  by  Volter  {Faulus  und  seine  Brieje^  pp.  74  f.),  who 
advocates  the  identification  of  10-13^^  with  the  Intermediate 
Letter,  but  acutius  quam  verius  eliminates  i^'^  2i*^-4*  4i'-sii  5^^ 
6**-7\  and  8*  from  1-9,  1311-"  as  matter  due  to  a  later  editor 
or  editors  (see  above,  p.  113).  The  criticism  of  Halmel  would 
apply  even  more  stringently  to  Lisco's  keen  attempt  on  similar 
lines  (Die  Enstekung  des  zweiten  Korintherbriefes^  Berlin,  1896) 
to  find  three  separate  epistles  in  A  « 10-131®  with  6i*-7i  between 
la"  and  i2»,  B=  1^-6"  with  la"-"  and  7«-»  9,  13"-",  and  C  = 
74_8S4^  an  attempt  which,  in  his  Judaismus  Triumphatus :  Ein 
Bdtrag  tur  Auslegung  der  vier  letzten  Kapiiel  des  sweiten 
Carintherbriefes  (1896),  rightly  identifies  A  with  the  sharp  letter 
presupposed  in  B,  but  makes  C  the  letter  entrusted  to  Titus, 
while,  more  elaborately  still,  in  his  Vincula  Sanctorum^  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Erkldrung  der  Gefangenschaftsbriefe  des  Apost 
Faulus  (1900),  for  reasons  as  precarious  in  exegesis  as  they  are 

UntenuckuHgen  (1904),  which  presents  a  revised  form  of  his  earlier 
monograph  on  Der  VierkapitelMef  im  moeiten  Korintkerbrief  (1894), 
reviewed  by  J.  Weiss  in  7ZZ.,  1894,  513  f.  Halmel  appeals  (pp.  8f.)  toa 
Dutch  critic,  £.  J.  Oreve,  who  in  the  third  volume  (1804)  of  his  Dt  brieven 
vam  dm  AfoiUl  Paulus^  uii  het  GrUhch  vertaald,  met  Aanmerkingen^ 
aigued  that  Titus  left  for  Corinth  without  Paul's  letter,  which  was  written  as 
fiir  as  2  Co  8^',  and  that  the  rest  was  added  by  the  apostle  on  receipt  of  fresh 
news  from  Corinth.  J.  Weiss^  attempt  to  detect  the  intermediate  letter  in 
I.  2^^7^  10^-13**  £uls  to  prove  the  connection  between  the  two  latter  sections, 
or  to  justify  the  separation  of  2'^  from  its  context. 

*  Hausrath  had  made  it  the  appendix  to  a  letter  from  the  Ephesian 
church  (Aquila?). 
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ill-supported  in  tradition,  he  places  the  prison  epistles  in  some 
Ephesian  captivity  of  the  apostle ;  after  A  (as  above)  come 
Titus,  Colossians,  and  Ephesians,  previous  to  the  trial,  followed 
by  2  Timothy  and  Philippians,  and  then  B  C  (as  above)  with 
I  Co  15  written  after  his  release.  Some  basis  for  such  a 
reconstruction  may  be  found  in  history,  but  none  exists  for 
Pierson  and  Naber's  {Verisimilia^  pp.  108 f.)  deletion  of  i^^ 
iwi  ttc  ji.  4  4M2  512  ^2-4  J  ,1.132. 10-18.    The  significance  of  Halmel 

and  Volter  in  the  criticism  of  the  Corinthian  correspondence 
mainly  consists  in  their  recoil  from  the  results  of  the  aberration 
which  some  years  ago  led  a  Dutch  school  of  writers  to  regard 
even  2  Cor.  as  a  romance  of  the  second  century  (cp.  e.g,  van 
Manen,  OCL.  38-41). 

Several  more  or  less  plaunble  cases  of  transposition  or  interpolation  may 
be  seen  in  the  traditicmal  text.  3'*'"  proba)ly  has  been  displaced  from 
its  original  setting  after  i"  (Van  de  Sande  Bakhuyzen)  or  better  after  i^, 
where  chronologically  its  contents  belong ;  so  Laurent  {NTStudien^  pp.  24- 
28),  Michelsen,  and  Baljon  (pp.  142-143).  This  leaves  an  admirable  and 
characteristic  juxtaposition  between  2"  (Satan's  machinations)  and  2''  (God's 
overruling  providence).*  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  attempts  to  isolate  8  as  a 
separate  note  (Hagge,  p.  482  f.),  written  later  than  9  (Baljon,  pp.  150-152), 
or  as  part  of  the  Intermediate  Letter  (Michelsen,  7*7*.,  1873,  424  ;  Hagge), 
break  down  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  the  cognate  hypothesis  that  9  itself 
was  a  subsequent  letter  sent  to  the  Achaian  churches  (9',  so  Semler).  The 
unity  of  the  situation  presupposed  in  8  and  9  is  too  well-marked  to  justify  any 
separation  of  the  chapters  either  from  one  another  or  from  the  letter  1-9, 
whose  natural  conclusion  they  furnish  (cp.  Volter,  pp.  92-94;  Schmiedel, 
pp.  267-269,  as  against  Halmel's  arguments  in  der  tweii,  Kor,  pp.  11-22). 
In  9^  Paul  is  really  explaining  why  he  needs  to  say  no  more  than  he  has  said 
in  8**.  Instead  of  being  inconsistent  with  what  precedes,  9^  clinches  it,  and 
9^^  simply  shows  that  he  felt  a  difficulty,  not  unnatural  under  the  circum- 
stances, about  saying  either  too  much  or  too  little  on  the  delicate  topic  of 
coUecting  money,  f  On  the  other  hand,  Il'*-I2'  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  marginal  addition  (cp.  Wendt  on  Ac  9**"*),  which  has  been  misplaced  from 
11*^,  or  of  a  gloss  interrupting  the  sequence  (so  Holsten,  Hilg.  ZIVT,,  1888, 
200  ;  Schmiedel,  Baljon,  cp.  ffNT.  629-630),  although  the  order  1  !»•  «•  »• »» 
would  partially  ease  the  somewhat  joltitg  transition  (see  above,  p.  126). 

*  This  helps  to  meet  Halmel's  vehement  objection  (pp.  58  f. )  to  the 
position  of  2^^7^  in  the  canonical  epistle. 

t  With  8*^  compare  Byron's  remark  to  Moore  (in  1822) :  **  I  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  all  almoners*  or  remitters  of  benevolent  cash."  The  precautions 
taken  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  the  temple-tribute  are  noted  by  Philo 
in  De  Spec.  Legibus^  i.  (xcpl  Upov,  §  3),  kaI  xp^ois  CapvaiUvoit  Itpovofivol  tQi^ 
XP^lM^^Twr  dpifrlifdiiP  irucpiBiyTet,  4^  iKd4mfs  cl  SoKi/uirraroif  x*H*^^^^*^^ 
Cibovf  rdf  iXvlSas  iKdrrtaif  rapaHfirf^orres. 
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§  lo.  Attestation  of  2  Cor, — 2  Cor.  is  quoted  by  the  same 
authors  as  is  i  Cor.  (see  above,  p.  1 14),  after  Marcion  (q).  Diognet. 
V.  laf.  a6'*^^),  but  its  earlier  attestation  is  not  equally  strong. 
In  two  passages  of  Polykarp  (iv.  i,  vi.  2)  the  language  recalls 
Romans  rather  than  2  Cor.  (see  below,  p.  148),  and  vi.  i,  like  8^ 
and  Ro  12^^,  probably  goes  back  to  Pr  3^  (LXX)  rather  than 
to  either  of  these  Pauline  passages ;  on  the  other  hand,  ii.  2  (5  8^ 
iy€ipa^  oMv  Ik  v€KpSi¥  koX  r^/i^i  fy<P<Q  niay  echo  4^^  {6  lyci/Mis  rov 
Kv/Kov  *hjirqw  Koi  17/10$  <rvv  l^o-ov  iytpu).  In  Ignatius  there  are 
apparent,  though  far  from  distinct,  reminiscences  of  6^^  {^Efh, 
XV.  3,  airov  iv  ^fuv  icaroucovrroc,  tva  &fity  vaol  icol  avros  h^  ^fiiv 
$€09)  and  4"  ('^  Trait,  ix.  2),  possibly,  too,  of  1"  ii»-i<>  12" 
{^Phiiad,  vL  3).  The  contents  of  Clem.  Rom.  v.  5-6  are 
inadequate  to  prove  the  use  of  11^^,  and  xxxvi.  2  can  be 
explained  apart  from  3",  as  can  Bam.  iv.  11-13  (5*^)*  wid  vi. 
I  if.  (5^^.  The  indifference  of  Clem.  Rom.  to  2  Cor.,  taken 
together  with  his  appeal  to  i  Cor.,  is  all  the  more  striking  as  the 
former  epistle  would  have  served  his  own  purposes  of  exhortation 
with  telling  effect  It  is  perhaps  a  fair  inference  that,  in  its 
canonical  form,  2  Cor.  was  not  as  yet  circulated  throughout  the 
churches  (cp.  Kennedy,  pp.  142  f.;  Rendall,  88  f.);  possibly  it 
had  not  as  yet  been  thrown  into  its  present  form. 

I II.  Tk4  apocryphal  correspondence, — ^The  Syrian,  Armenian,  and  even 
some  of  the  Latin  churches,  admitted  for  some  time  to  their  NT  Canon  (in 
Efraim's  commentary  between  2  Cor.  and  Gal.,  elsewhere  after  Hebrews) 
an  apocryphal  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  Acta  Pauli;\  and  was  translated  into  Latin  and  Syriac  during  the  third 
century.  Stephanas  and  others  ask  PauVs  advice  upon  the  teaching  of  two 
Gnostics,  Simon  and  Cleobius,  who  have  arrived  at  Corinth.  Paul,  who  is 
imprisoned  at  Philippi,  replies  from  the  standpoint  of  the  genuine  apostolic 
tradition.  This  so-called  third  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (translated  by 
Byron,  cp.  Moore's  Life  of  Byron^  vi.  269-275)  was  once  defended  as 
authentic  by  Whiston  and  W.  F.  Rinck  {^Das  Sendschreiben  d,  Kor,  an  dor 
Apostel  Paulus  u,  dritte  Sendsch,  P,  an  die  Korinthor^  1823),  but  the 
correspondence  is  obviously  composed  $  on  the  basis  of  i  Co  5'  and  7'  by 

*  Cp.  NT  A,  II~I2,  where  Bartlet  suggests  a  common  source. 

t  Vetter  (TIQ.,  1895,  622  f.)  conjectures  in  addition  a  rabbinic  midrash  on 
the  resurrection.  The  original  site  of  the  correspondence  in  the  Acta  Pauli 
was  first  proved  definitely  by  C.  Schmidt  {Netu  Heidelb,  fahrb,^  1897,  117  f., 
Ada  Pauli  aus  dor  Heidelhergor  koptiscMon  Papyrushoitdschrift  Nr,  t 
korausgegebon^  1904,  125  f.). 

^Just  as  2  Co  12^  was  made  the  text  and  occasion  of  an  ^LmparuAo 
naA«v,  according  to  Epiphanius  (Haor,  zviii.  I2\. 
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an  author  who  stood  no  nearer  to  Paul  than  did  the  composer  of  the  Thekla- 
legends,  and  who  wrote  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Bardesanes  (cpu 
Berendts'  essay  on  the  Christology  of  the  correspondence,  in  AbkandiuHgem 
A,  van  Otitingtn  mm  yo  Gtburiste^ gewidmet^  1898). 

For  text  and  literature,  see  P.  Vetter's  Tttbingen  programme,  Dtr 
Apohypkc  dritU  KorintlurbrUf  (1894) ;  Lietsmann's  KUim  TexU  (la, 
1905) ;  Zahn's  GK.  ii.  593-611 ;  Hamack  in  SBBA,^  1905,  3-35,  and  ACL, 
i-  37-39i  u.  1.  506-508;  and  Rolfis  in  UNA.  L  362 f.,  378  f.,  ii.  360,  388 f. 
The  Latin  version,  discovered  in  1890,  was  published  by  S.  Berger  and 
Carriire  (La  eorrespondofue  opocryphe  de  5.  Paul  £i  des  Corinihiens, 
Andemu  version  laiitu  €t  traduction  du  texts  ArmMien,  1891 ) ;  cp.  Hamack 
and  Bratke  in  7XZ.,  1892,  7-9, 585-588,  Deeleman  in  rJkeei,  StudOn  (1909) 
37-56. 

(D)  ROMANS, 

LlTBRATDRB.^41)  Editions  ^— Locke,  Paraphrase  and  Notes  (1733) ;  G.  T. 
Zachariil's  Erkldrung{\^^)\  Semler's  Paraphrasis  (1769) ;  C.  F.  Boehme's 
Comment,  perpetuus,  (1806);  Belsham  (London,  1832);  R.  Cox  {Herao 
Remanae^  London,  1824);  Flatt's  VorUsungm  (1825);  Klee  (1830); 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (1831) ;  Benecke  (1831) ;  Reiche  (Versuch  einer  ausfUM, 
Erki.  etc  1833-4)* ;  Hodge  (1835) ;  Olshausen  (1835) ;  Fritzsche  (1836-43)  * ; 
RUckert*  (1839);  R.  Haldane  (1842);  Maier  (1843);  Rasmus  Nielsen 
(Leipzig,  1843);  Baumgarten-Crusius  (1844);  Reithmayr  (1845);  Kreyhl 
(1845);  <1«  Wette^  (1847);  R.  Knight  (1854);  A.  A.  Livermore  (Boston, 
1854);  van  Hengel  (1854-9);  Beelen  (1854);  Purdue  (Dublin,  1855); 
Tholuck"  (1856,  Eng.  tr.  1842) ;  Nielsen  (Denmark,  1856) ;  F.  W.  K.  Umbreit 
{der  Brief  an  die  Romer,  aufdem  Grunde  des  AT  ausgelegt^  1856) ;  Ewald 
(1857);  Dr.  John  Brown  (Edinburgh,  1857);  G.  F.  Jatho  (1858-9);  S.  H. 
Turner  (New  York,  1859);  Dr.  David  Brown  (Glasgow,  i860);  Colenso 
{St,  Pouts  ep,  to  Rom,  Ed,  from  a  mission,  point  of  view,  1863) ;  S.  L.  A. 
Ortloph  (Erlangen,  1865-6) ;  Hofmann  (1868) ;  J.  Forbes  (Edinburgh,  1868) ; 
F.  Delitzsch,  Brief  a.  d.  RSmer  aus  dem  griech,  Urtext  in  das  Hebraische 
uebersettt  u.  aus  Talmud  u,  Atidrasch  erlautert  (1870)*;  Bisping  (1870); 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer*  (1872);  Volkmar  (1875);  Moses  Stuart*  (1876);  Reuss 
(1878);  UovX^  {Cambridge  Bible,  1879);  Klofutar  (1880);  Godet  (1879-80, 
Eng.  tr.  1888)*;  01tramare(i88if.):  E.  H.  Gifford  (in  Speaker^ s  Comm, 
1881)*;  H.  Reinecke  (1884);  F.  Zimmer  (1887);  Kleinschmidt  (1888); 
C.  J.  Vaughan^  (1890) ;  Barmby  {Pulpit  Comm,  1890) ;  C.  W.  Otto*  (1891) ; 
A.  Schilfer  (1891);  Lipsius*(/rC.  1892);  Jowett*  (1894);  Lightfoot  (Aiito 
on  Epp.  St.  Paul,  1895,  on  1^7**);  Philippi' (Frankfurt,  1896);  Comely 
{Commentarius,  Paris,  1897) ;  J.  M.  Stifler  (New  York,  1897) ;  Th.  Heusser 
(1898) ;  J.  Drummond  (1899) ;  Weiss*  (—  Meyer,  1899)  *  ;  W.  G.  Rutherford 
(tr.  and  analysis,  1900) ;  Ceulemans  (1901);  J.  Agar  Beet*  (1901);  Denney 
{EGT.   1901)*;  Garvie  {CB,    1901);    Schlatter^  (1901);    Schat-Petersen 

^  On  the  patristic  and  mediaeval  commentaries,  see  Sanday  and  Headlam, 
pp.  xcviii-di ;  on  the  pre-Lutheran,  Denifle's  Luther  u.  Luthertum,  i;  11. 
(1905),  besides  the  conspectus  in  Meyer's  ed.  (Eng.  tr.,  W.  P.  Dickson, 
Edin.  1873-1874)  and  in  Grafe's  monograph. 
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{Pauhu  Britv  til  R&meme^  1902) ;  J.  vmn  Andel  {Briev  aan  de  Romeinen, 
Kampen,  1904) ;  Sanday  and  Headlam*  {ICC,  1905)  *  ;  Lietemann  {HE NT, 
1906);  JUlicher  (5AT.«  1907);  G.  Richter  (1907);  J.  Niglutzsch*  (C<ww- 
mgtttariuSf  1907) ;  Zahn  (ZK.  1910). 

(i)  Stndies. — H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  de  originibus  PauU  episiokt  ad  Rom, 
(Jena,  1801);  Baur  (TuHng,  Zeiischr,  f,  Theol.,  1836,  59f  )*;  R.  Rothe, 
Brirf  P.  an  die  R.  erkldrt  (1852);  Th.  Schott,  der  R»merbrief,  seinem 
Endmotek  und  Gedankengang  nock  ausgelegt  (1858);  W.  Mangold,  der 
R&merlnrief  u,  die  AnfSnge  der  rSm,  Genuinde  (1866) ;  Beyachlag  (^AT.,  1867, 
pp.  627  f.) ;  Schenkel  {BL,  v.  106- 116) ;  Baur's  Paulus  (Eng.  tr.  i.  321  f.) ; 
Wdaatcker  xnjakrb,  deniscke  Theol,  (1876)  248  f. ;  M.  Arnold,  St,  Paul  and 
Protestantism  (1876,  ch.  L);  Keble,  Studia  Sacra  (1877,  45-147  on  i>-6>«) ; 
Holsten  (//'T'.,  1879,  95f.,  3i4f.,  68of.)*;  Grafe,  Uber  Veranlassung  u, 
Zweck  d,  RSmerbriefs  (1881)*;  A.  Klostermann's  Korrekturen  «.  hisker, 
ErklOrung  d,  RomerbrUfes  (Gotha,  1881);  W.  Mangold,  der  Romerbrief 
u,  seine  gesck,  Voraussettungen  (1884);  Lorenz,  das  Lehrsystem  im 
RomerMe/ {1S&4) ;  SchQrer  {EB.*) ;  van  Manen,  de  brief  aan  de  Romeinen 
(1890) ;  Hilgenfeld  (2^7:,  1892,  296-347);  lA^^on,  ExplasMtary  Analysis 
(1893) ;  Hort,  Romans  and EpAesians  {19^$)  *;  A.  C.  Headlam  {ET.  1894-5); 
M.  W.  Jacobus,  A  Problem  in  NT  Criticism  (1900),  237  f. ;  Denney  {Exp,^ 
iiL-v.,  *  The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ')  *  ;  A.  Robertson  (DB, 
!▼.  295-306);  Feine,  der  Romerbriif  (1^2)  »  G.  Semeria,  il  pensiero  die  S. 
Paolo  neUa  littera  ai  Romani  (Roma,  1903);  Pfleiderer,  Urc,  L  149  f. 
(Eng.  tr.  i«  21  if.);  Bahnsen  {PM,^  1904,  26-31) ;  von  Dobschlltz,  Urc,  pp. 
121  f.;  D.  Volter,  Paulus  u,  seine  Briefe  (1905),  pp.  135-228;  Hupfeld, 
der  Romerbrief^  (1905) ;  R.  J.  Knowling,  Testimony  of  St,  Paul  to  Christ 
(1905,  pp.  60 f.,  311  f.,  465  f.) ;  Zahn  {Einl,  §§  21-24) ;  G.  V^Ox\x^%  KriHsdu- 
poUmiscke  Untersuchungen  {BFT,^  1908,  xii.  6.). 

1 1.  Contents  and  outline, — Special  literature :  C.  F.  Schmid 
{De  epist.  ad  R,  consiliOj  Tubingen,  1S30) ;  Kiene,  Das  Romerbrief 
u.  das  Joh,  Evghn  (1868),  pp.  1-42;  £.  Walther,  Inkalt  und 
Gedankengang  d,  Romerbrief s  (1897). 

After  a  brief  introduction  (i^'O,  Paul  explains  why  he  had 
never  been  able  as  yet  to  visit  the  Roman  church,  although  be 
had  hoped  and  still  hoped  to  do  so,  in  the  course  of  preaching 
the  gospel  Meanwhile,  he  proceeds  to  state  that  gospel  as  the 
eidiibition  of  God's  SticouKrun;  Ik  wurrttoi  th  irUmv  (1^^^  for  all 
meiL  This  forms  the  theme  of  what  follows.^  In  i^^-jM  the 
need  of  such  a  Sucauxrvn;  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Gentiles 
(i^*-")*  and  Jews  (2^3**)  alike  had  missed  it  But,  just  as  the 
apostle's  religious  philosophy  of  history  has  dipped  into  almost 

^  On  3,  q>.  Dr.  Jas.  Morison's  monograph  (1866),  and  G.  W.  Matthias* 
Rxegetische  Versuch  (Cassel,  1857) ;  on  1-3,  £.  Weber's  essay  {BFT,^  1905, 
ix.  4)  on  'die  Beziehungen  vqn  Rom  1-3  z.  Mission spraxis  des  Paulus.' 

*  For  the  Alexandrian  traits  of  i"-*>  cp.  Schjott  in  ZNkV,,  1903,  75-78. 
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unrelieved  gloom,  it  is  brightened  by  the  positive  fact  *  that  in 
Jesus  Christ  (3**"'^)  God  bad  revealed  his  hucaioawf  to  the  faith 
of  man,  whether  Gentile  or  Jew.  Faith,  however,  had  been  in 
the  world  before  Christ,  and  so  had  revelation,  particularly 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Jewish  Law ;  Paul  therefore  turns  for 
a  moment  to  show  how  the  Christian  gospel  of  Sucouxrun;  by 
faith,  instead  of  being  at  variance  with  the  spiritual  order  of  the 
OT,  was  identical  in  principle  with  the  very  faith  of  Abraham 
upon  which  the  Jew  prided  himself  (4^'^).  Returning  to  the 
positive  and  blissful  consequences  of  the  universal  Sucocoovn^ 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  (5^'^^))  he  throws  these  into  relief  against 
the  sombre  results  of  the  fall  of  Adam ;  life  had  now  superseded 
death,  grace  had  triumphed  over  sin.  But  the  supersession  of 
the  Law,  so  far  from  relaxing  the  moral  bonds  of  life,  only  laid 
higher  obligations  on  the  soul  of  the  believing  man  (6^^).  This 
leads  the  apostle  to  describe  the  struggle  of  the  soul  between  the 
Law's  demands  and  the  thwarting  power  of  sin,  a  conflict  between 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh  (7^^^)  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  the 
interposition  of  Jesus  Christ  t  The  faith  which  identifies  man 
with  him  invests  life  with  the  divine  Spirit  (8^^),  which  is  the 
sole  guarantee  of  a  sound  life  in  the  present  and  of  security  in 
the  future. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  certain  break  in  the  argument. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  mainly  engaged  in  a  positive  statement  of 
his  gospel,  prompted  by  the  charges,  which  were  liable  to  be 
brought  against  it,  of  being  ethically  mischievous  or  ineffective. 
The  following  section  reverts  to  the  thought  underlying  passages 
like  2^^  4^.  The  gracious  fellowship  enjoyed  by  Christians 
with  their  God  through  Jesus  Christ  (8*^)  sadly  reminds  him,  as 
a  warm-hearted  Jew,  of  the  fact  that  the  very  people  who  should 
have  been  in  the  direct  line  of  this  Sucouxrvvi/  were  standing  as 
a  nation  outside  it  (9^"^).  How  was  this  unbelief  of  Israel,  the 
ancient  people  of  God,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  justice  and 
promises  of  God?    Paul  addresses  himself  {  to  this  problem  in 

*  For  an  aigument  that  3**^**  originally  lay,  instead  of  i^^,  after  l^,  and 
was  followed  by  $--6,  see  D.  Volter  in  ZATIV,  (1909)  180^183. 

t  Cp.  Engel's  exhaustive  monograph,  Der  Kampfam  R'om  vii  (1902). 

X  The  antinomy  of  this  patriotic  outburst  (partly  due  to  the  feeling  that 
the  motives  of  a  renegade  might  be  suspected),  or  divergence  into  a 
nationalistic  outlook,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  Paul.  His 
religious  philosophy  of  history  is  suddenly  shot  across  by  a  strong  personal 
emotion.     Hausrath  has  somewhere  remarked  that  if  Paul  had  not  spent 
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9-1 1.  He  b^ns  by  pointing  out,  as  he  had  akeady  done  in 
Gal  4'*'  (q).  Ro  a**"*X  t^*^  ®^o  *"  ^®  OT  there  were  traces 
of  God  discriminating  between  the  '  bodily  children  of  the 
patriarchs  (9^-)»  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  physical  descent  had  never 
entitled  a  Jew  to  the  promises.  Besides,  he  adds  (9^^'"),  nettled 
at  the  idcA  of  Jewish  pride  and  presumption  daring  to  charge 
God  vdth  unfaithfulness  or  injustice,  cannot  God  do  as  He 
pleases?  Is  not  His  freedom  sovereign?  "Here,  to  speak 
plainly,  Paul's  argument  has  got  into  an  impasse.  He  is  not 
able  to  carry  it  through,  and  to  maintain  the  sovereign  freedom 
of  God  as  the  whole  and  sole  explanation  of  human  destiny, 
whether  in  men  or  nations"  (Denney,  EGT.  ii.  664).  He 
breaks  away  by  quoting  from  the  LXX  in  order  to  prove  that 
God's  apparently  harsh  methods  with  the  Jews  had  a  larger  end 
in  view,  viz.,  the  election  of  a  people,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  on 
the  score  of  faith,  so  that  the  doom  of  the  Jews  was  their  own 
foult,  consisting  in  a  stubborn  refusal  to  enter  into  God's  greater 
plan  (9"*').  They  are  to  blame,  not  God  (9W-io»).  He  had 
made  righteousness  by  faith  open  and  accessible  to  all ;  Israel 
could  not  plead  lack  of  opportunity  and  warning.  Finally,  Paul 
tries  to  se^  a  ray  of  light  in  the  dark  tragedy  thus  enacted. 
Israel's  unbelief,  he  contends,  is  only  partial  (11^'^^)  and  (ii^^*) 
temporary;  it  may  have  a  providential  purpose  (so  that  the 
Gentiles  need  not  boast  over  their  less  favoured  neighbours, 
11U-S4.  cp.  Ramsajr's  Pauline  and  other  Studies^  1907,  319  f.) 
in  stirring  them  up  ultimately  (11^-)  to  claim  their  heritage  in 
the  messianic  kingdom.  For  God  has  shut  up  all  under  dis- 
obedience^ thai  upon  all  He  may  have  mercy.  The  vision  of  this 
glorious  consummation  stirs  the  apostle  to  an  outburst  of  solemn 
adoration  (i  i^'^X  ^^^  which  the  whole  section  fitly  closes.* 

himself  in  the  service  of  Jesus,  he  would  have  shed  his  blood  with  some 
other  natives  of  Tarsus  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70 ;  and  this  passage 
shows  how  his  religious  patriotism  flickered  up  inside  his  Christian  outlook, 
even  in  spite  of  the  treatment  he  received  from  Jews  and  Judaists  alike.  Cp. 
the  present  writer's  Paul  and  Pauiinism  (IQIO),  pp.  66  t 

•  ii"»^  rounds  off  l-li,  as  weU  as  9-1 1  (cp.  BUhl  in  SIC.^  1887,  295- 
520).  What  Paul  has  in  mind  is  not  a  Judaising  tendency  among  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  Rome  in  particular,  but  the  general  and  perplexing 
question  of  Judaism  in  relation  to  the  new  faith  of  the  gospel.  On  the 
dialectic  of  the  whole  passage,  see  Gore's  paper  in  SB,  iii.  (*  The  argument 
of  Rom  iz.-xi.').  The  literature,  up  to  1897,  is  summarised  in  H.  J. 
Holtzmann's  NTTh,  ii.  171  f. 
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Applying  (oSk)  the  thought  of  God's  mercy  and  its  obligations 
(i2^''),  Paul  now  sketches  the  ethic  of  Christians  as  members 
of  the  church  (12''^^)*  and  of  society^  and  as  members  of  the 
State  (13^'^;  love  is  to  be  the  supreme  law  (i3**^®),  and  the 
nearness  of  the  end  the  supreme  motive  to  morality  (13"'^^)* 

These  thoughts  of  mutual  charity  and  of  the  impending 
judgment  are  still  before  the  apostle  (14*'^^)  as  he  leaves  the 
plane  of  general  ethical  counsels  for  that  of  a  special  practical 
problem  which  was  vexing  the  Roman  church,  viz.,  the  question 
of  abstinence  or  non-abstinence  from  food  offered  to  idols. 
Sheer  anxiety  about  personal  purity  (13^*'^^)  was  leading  some  t 
to  be  over-scrupulous  at  Rome,  while  the  stronger  Christians  were 
prone  to  judge  such  sensitive  brothers  hastily  and  harshly,  and 
to  live  without  due  consideration  for  weaker  members  of  the 
church  who  might  be  offended  by  their  serene  indifference  to 
such  scruples.  After  laying  down  the  general  principle  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  (14^'^^),  in  order  to  rebuke  censoriousness, 
he  appeals  nobly  to  the  majority,  who  were  strong-minded,  for 
consideration  and  charity  towards  the  weaker  minority  (t4^'-t 5^ 
Towards  the  close,  the  plea  broadens  into  a  general  I  appeal  for 
Christian  forbearance  and  patience  (is^"^)}  which  finally  streams 
out  into  an  exhortation  (15^^')  to  all,  Gentile  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians alike,  to  unite  in  praise  of  God's  mercy  to  them  in  Christ 

In  a  brief  epilogue  (15^^),  Paul  justifies  himself  for  having 
written  thus  to  the  Roman  Christians,  by  alleging  his  apostolic 
vocation ;  he  tells  them  (15^*)  of  his  future  plans,  which  include 
a  visit  to  Rome  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Spain ;  then  with 
an  appeal  for  their  prayers  and  a  brief  benediction  the  letter 
closes  (is*>^). 

§  2.  Tke  sixteenth  chapter,  —  Special  literature :  —  K^ger- 
mann  {de  duplid  epistolae  ad  Ram.  appendice^  '^l^i)\  Semlei's 
Paraphram^  pp.  277-311 ;  D.  Schulz  {SK,^  1829,  609  f.);  Spitta's 
Urc.  iii.  r,  pp.  6  f. ;  Moffatt,  HNT,  209  f. 

•  For  wwnX  rf  6m  iw  ifuw  (12*)  read  ir.  7>  irri  n  iw  ifwr  (cp,  Ac  5" 
\iyvp  tUal  ripa  iavrdp)^  with  Baljon  and  VoUgrafT  {Mnemosytu^  I90i»  150). 

t  They  we're  vegetarians  and  total  abstainers.  The  former  practice  (cp. 
▼on  DolKchUtz,  Urc,  pp.  396  f.)  was  not  confined  to  Jews;  the  neo- 
Pythagoreans  and  the  Orphic  societies  favoured  it  But  the  high  estimate  of 
the  sabbath  (14')  suggests  that  these  weaker  brethren  were  Jewbh  Christians. 

X  There  is  no  hint  that  in  15"-  Paul  is  turning  (so  Paulus  and  Bertholdt) 
to  address  the  leaders  of  the  church.  Paul  does  not  address  the  iKKKifrlA 
of  Rome,  and  15^'  implies  the  general  body  of  the  local  Christiaiis. 
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Since  the  questions  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  church 
to  which  the  epistle  was  written  depend  upon,  rather  than 
determine,  the  problem  of  its  literary  structure,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  discuss  the  latter  first  In  order  to  clear  the  way,  it 
is  necessary  to  recognise  the  evidence  for  the  hypothesis  that 
di.  16  did  not  belong  to  the  original  epistle;  (a)  16^^  re- 
presents a  later  conclusion,  added  by  some  Paulinist  editor 
(so  Reiche,  Kreyhl,  Mangold:  pp.  44 f.,  Schiirer,  Hilgenfeld, 
de  Wette,  Volkmar,  Lucht,  Lipsius,  von  Soden,  Pfleiderer, 
Holtzmann,  W.  Bruckner:  Chron.  pp.  184-185,  Weizs^ker: 
A  A.  i.  382,  Baljon:  pp.  37-40,  Volter,  Jiilicher,  R.  Scott, 
Corssen,  etc.);  and  {b)  16^'^  is  a  special  note  addressed  to  the 
church  of  Ephesus, 

(tf)  i^*"^  is  not  simply  an  irrelevant  (Bacon,  JBL,  1899,  167-176)  but 
an  un-Pauline  finale,  evidently  (cp.  Jud  '^*)  modelled  on  some  stereotyped 
Jewish  form  of  benediction  (cp.  Mangold,  pp.  44-81),  and  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  the  later  epistles  to-Timotheus  and  Titus  (and  of  Ephesians). 
The  addition  of  such  a  doxology  is  as  unexampled  in  Paul's  correspondence 
as  the  definition  of  God  as  tke  only  wise  or  eiermU  and  of  the  scripture  as 
prophetic ;  while  the  silence  upon  the  iiwrl^pLw  during  times  eternal  outdoes 
expressions  like  Col  i"  and  is  hardly  consonant  with  Ro  i'  3'^  Corssen 
{ZNWn^  1909,  32  f.)  probably  goes  beyond  the  mark  in  assigning  its  origin  to 
Mardonitism,  but  at  any  rate  it  does  not  betray  Paul's  mind. 

(b)  That  Ro  16''"*  cmtains  a  note  which  did  not  originaliy  belong  to 
Paul's  Roman  epistle  is  a  widely,  though  not  universally,*  accepted  hypothesis 
which  has  been  under  discussion  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  Most 
probably  the  note  begins,  not  with  v.'  (Schulz,  Ritschl,  Ewald,  pp.  438-430; 
SdiQrer,  Reuss,  Laurent,  van  Rhijn,  Pfleiderer,  Mangold :  der  RomerMef^ 
pp.  136  f.),  but  with  v.^  (Eichhom,  Weiss,  Renan,  Lucht,  Lipsius,  V'olter, 
von  Soden,  etc.);  it  ends,  not  with  v.*^  (Eichhom,  Ewald,  Schulz,  Reuss, 
Renan,  Mangold,  Lucht,  Weiss,  Lipsius,  Volter,  von  Soden,  Richter)  nor 
even  earlier  (some  critics,  e.g.  Laurent  and  Hitzig,  breaking  ofl"  at  v.^  or 
at  v.*',  as  Hausrath,  Pfleiderer,  Krenkel,  Schmiedel),  but  vrith  ▼."  (so 
Weizsiicker,  McGifiert  and  Julicher,  Holsten  and  R.  Scott  needlessly  omitting 
w."-»).t    While  vv."-»  might  well  go  with  Ro  I5»,  it  is  not  Paul's  way  to 

*  For  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  consult  Schlatter's  article 
(S'AT.,  1886,  pp.  587  f.),  the  discussions  of  Jacquier  (i.  pp.  277  f.),  and  Zahn 
(Einl,  i.  272  f.),  the  remarks  of  Sanday  and  Headlam  {op,  cit,  pp.  xciii  f., 
416  f.),  and  Mair  in  Exp,^  vii.  75  f. 

t  "  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  men  referred  to  [in  w.'^'*]  were 
Jewish  Christians,  simply  because  Paul's  antagonists  generally  belonged  to 
that  dass ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  itself  to  suggest  this.  The 
plausible  and  eloquent  talk,  the  love  of  good  feeding,  and  the  implied 
assumption  of  wisdom,  point  rather  to  Greek  adventurers,  who,  when  they 
had  failed  elsewhere,  sought  to  impose  on  the  simplicity  of  the  Christians  ** 
(Dr.  J.  Drummond,  p.  352). 
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add  aalutations  after  a  final  Amen,  and  the  passage  connects  even  better  with 
16^'*^,  though  it  may  have  originally  lain  (Koennecke,  Julicher)  between  v.>* 
and  v.^^.  It  is  needless  to  regard  v.>*  as  a  marginal  note  of  Paul  to  v.'* 
(Laurent),  or  to  put  '^  (omitting  1^  ydp)  after  ^  (Baljon,  pp.  35-36),  though  v.** 
b  more  likely  to  have  crept  in  from  the  margin  (Grotius,  Laurent)  than  to  have 
been  displaced  from  after  v.*  (Blass  and  Baljon,  p.  37). 

Whilst  the  letter  is  not  expressly  directed  to  Ephesus,  there  is  much  in 
its  contents  which  points  to  that  city  and  church  as  its  original  destination. 
When  all  is  said,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Paul  could  have  intimately  known 
so  many  individuals,  and  been  acquainted  with  their  local  circumstances  and 
histories,  in  a  church  like  that  of  Rome  to  which  he  was  as  yet  personally 
a  stranger.  The  tone  of  Romans  militates  against  such  an  idea.  In  Ro 
1-15  the  apostle  has  been  writing  as  a  stranger  to  strangers,  without  betraying 
— even  at  points  where  such  a  reference  would  have  been  telling  and  suitable — 
any  trace  of  personal  friendship  with  the  members  of  the  church  or  first-hand 
knowledge  of  their  local  environment  and  situation.  Occasionally,  it  is 
true,  he  does  evince  some  knowledge  of  the  general  course  of  events  (^.^. 
in  14-15)  within  the  Roman  community,  but  never  more  than  what  would 
percolate  to  him  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  hearsay  and  report. 
Such  incidental  familiarity  with  the  Roman  situation  by  no  means  implies 
the  presence  of  friends  upon  the  spot  who  had  supplied  him  with  information. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  of  individual  colour  and  detail  in  16''" 
presupposes  a  sphere  in  which  Paul  had  resided  and  worked  for  a  consider- 
able time.  He  knows  the  people.  He  can  appeal  to  them,  and  even  speak 
authoritatively  to  them.  Now,  as  he  wrote  probably  from  Corinth,  the  only 
other  city  which  answers  aptly  to  this  description  is  Ephesus,  where  Paul 
had  had  a  prolonged  and  varied  experience ;  indeed,  several  of  the  names 
in  this  note  are  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  that  city  or  with  Asia 
Minor :  e,^,  Epaenetus  (v.*  drapx^  T^t  'AWaf),  and  Aquila  and  Prisca  (v.*), 
who  were  at  Ephesus  immediately  before  Romans  was  written  (Ac  18^''  ", 
cp.  I  Co  x6^),  and  apparently  were  there  (2  Ti  4^)  not  long  afterwards. 
These  are  the  first  mentioned  in  the  note,  and  the  reference  in  i  Cor.  and 
here  to  the  house-church  of  Aquila  and  Prisca  tells  against  the  likelihood  of 
a  sudden  migration  on  the  part  of  this  devoted  pair. 

Furthermore,  the  sharp  warning  against  heretics  and  schismatics  (w.'^'*^) 
suits  Rome  at  this  period  less  well  than  Ephesus,  where,  then  as  after- 
wards (l  Co  16"^,  Ac  20'''*,  Apoc  2*^),  trouble  of  this  kind  was  in  the  air. 
There  is  no  evidence,  even  from  Romans  itself,  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
StXOffTortai  and  ^'irdr^oXa  among  the  Roman  Christians  of  that  day.  Con- 
troversy against  false  teachers  b  conspicuously  absent  from  Romans,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  this  outburst  of  Paul  with  the  traits  of  Ro  1-15, 
even  when  we  identify  the  errorists  with  Greek  adventurers  rather  than  Jewish 
Christian  antagonists.  Least  convincing  of  all  is  the  suggestion  (Zahn)  that 
Paul's  lai^uage  here  resembles  that  of  Gal  i'  5',  Ph  3^^  ;  these  warnings  are 
not  genuine  prophylactic  counsels,  inasmuch  as  the  trouble  had  already  begun 
in  Galatia — ^which,  as  even  Zahn  admits,  was  not  the  case  in  Rome  when  the 
apostle  wrote  —  while  the  intimate  relations  between  Philippi  and  Paul 
difierentiate  Philippians  materially  from  an  epistle  like  Romans.  Nor,  again, 
is  it  likely  that  the  apostle  was  vaguely  warning  the  Roman  Christians  against 
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errorists  who  were  already  troubling  other  churches  and  might  at  some  future 
date  make  mischief  in  the  capital.  The  whole  pomt  of  the  counsel  is  lost  if 
the  readers  did  not  know  the  facts  and  persons  in  question.  How  else  could 
they  mark  and  turn  away  from  them  ?  In  short,  the  tenor  of  these  words 
marks  not  an  occasion  which  might  possibly  arise,  but  a  peril  already  present, 
just  such  a  situation  as  was  in  force  in  Ephesus,  where  intrigues  and  divisions 
(Ac  20'*'  *^)  were  so  rife  that  the  apostle  was  determined  to  follow  his  usual 
method,  in  such  cases,  of  avoiding  any  personal  intercourse  with  the  local 
church.  Hence  he  writes  this  note  of  warning,  incorporating  his  counsel  in 
Phcebe's  letter,  whose  lack  of  address  probably  indicates  that  she  might  visit 
other  communities  in  the  dbtrict.  Set  in  this  light,  the  letter  assumes  a 
truly  historical  place.  For  while  the  distant  tone  of  even  a  passage  like  15*^ 
shows  that  the  apostle  was  not  on  such  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the 
Roman  church  as  would  prompt  the  pointed  language  of  16^',  these  words, 
when  addressed  to  Ephesus,  are  entirely  apposite.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
consideration,  accepted  by  many  critics  (so,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  Farrar,  Si.  Paul,  ch.  xxxvii;  Laurent,  NT  Studien,  pp.  32-38; 
Holtzmann,  Einl.  242-246 ;  Adeney,  INT,  pp.  379-380 ;  O.  Holtzmann, 
NT  Zeitgeschichit,  p.  132;  Cone,  Si,  Paul^  pp.  I2f. ;  Purchas,  Johannini 
Probitms  and  Modem  Needs,  47  f.;  and  Haupt,  SX",,  1900,  pp.  147-148),  that 
the  note  is  a  note  of  recommendation  for  Phoebe  {iviffroKii  ffvrru,ruc/i) ;  for 
Pkul  would  naturally  introduce  a  person  to  a  circle  or  circles  in  which  he 
exercised  some  influence.  The  value  of  such  a  recommendation  would 
mainly  consist  in  the  writer's  title  to  respect  and  obedience  from  those  whom 
he  addressed,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  footing  of  intimacy  obtained  at 
Ephesus  rather  than  at  Rome. 

It  may  be  urged,  on  the  opposite  side,  that  these  Christians  might  have 
migrated  to  Rome,  as  there  was  constant  communication  between  that  city 
and  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  the  abstract,  this  is  quite  possible.  But 
the  point  is  that  when  Paul  wrote  Romans,  no  such  migration  had  occurred. 
All  evidence  for  it  is  awanting,  and  the  probabilities  tell  against  such  a 
wholesale  influx  of  Paul's  friends  to  the  capital.  At  a  later  date,  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  gradually  migrated  to  Rome  in  his 
footsteps,  as  Aquila  and  Prisca  did  perhaps.  Asiatics  constantly  betook 
themselves  thither,  and  it  is  therefore  far  from  remarkable — and  by  no 
means  a  final  argument  against  the  above  theory  of  Ro  16*'** — that  almost 
all  of  the  names  mentioned  in  this  note  have  been  found  by  archseologists 
(cp.  Lightfoot,  PhilippianSt  pp.  171  f.)  within  the  Roman  Corpus  Inscrip- 
Oonum,  Most  of  the  names  are  fiurly  common  throughout  the  Roman 
world  (cp.  Lietzmann,  p.  73),  whilst  half  are  found  in  the  Greek  *  Corpus 
Inscripticnum  for  Asia  Minor  (so,  e,g,y  Epaenetus,  Hermes,  and  Hennas). 
So  fiftr  as  any  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  significance  of  names  like 
Prisca,  Ampliatus,  Nereus,  and  Apelles,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  primitive 
Christianity  at  Rome,  it  is  practically  irrelevant  to  the  present  question ; 
even  though  the  bearers  of  these  names  could  be  safely  identified  in  every 
with  those  mentioned  by  Paul  in  this  note,  it  would  be  a  far  from 


*  In  the  Ephesian  Gnostic  Ada  Johannis  {c,  A.D.    i6d)  the  house  of 
Andronscus  (Ro  16^^)  is  one  centre  of  activity. 
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valid  inference  that  because  they  are  found  to  have  sojoomed  afterwards  *  in 
Rome  they  must  have  been  there  when  Paul  wrote  Romans,  or  that  such  a 
combination  of  names,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish,  was  impossible  outside  the 
mixed  lower  population  of  the  capital. 

Gilford  (pp.  27-30)  regards  16*'**  as  part  of  a  second  letter  written  by 
Paul  after  his  release  from  the  first  Roman  imprisonment.  This  theoiy 
(partially  anticipating  Spitta's)  gets  over  the  difficulty  which  arises  on  the 
canonical  view,  that  Paul  could  hardly  have  had  so  many  personal  fiiends  in 
Rome  before  he  had  reached  the  capital,  but  it  is  not  more  probable  than  the 
view  which  has  been  just  outlined.  Similarly  Erbes  (writing  in  ZKG.,  1901, 
pp.  224-231)  finds  in  16^**^  a  note  written  by  Paul  to  Rome  during  his  last 
voyage  as  a  prisoner,  and  forwarded  by  some  Ephesian  Christians  who  were 
free  (yet  cp.  16^),  in  order  to  let  the  Roman  Christians  know  of  his  arrival 
(Ac  28").  These  envoys  hurried  on,  undelayed  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
apostle's  voyage,  and  were  themselves  among  the  persons  to  be  greeted  in  the 
note.  Of  all  this,  however,  there  is  no  hint  in  the  note  itself,  and  the  theory  t 
is  really  no  improvement  on  that  of  Semler,  who  regarded  id*"'*  as  designed 
for  Paul's  friends  outside  Rome,  to  introduce  the  bearers  of  the  epistle.  One 
point  of  such  h3rpotheses  is  to  explain  how  the  note  came  to  be  attached  to 
Romans,  but  this  can  be  done  otherwise.  Eichhom  {Einl.  iii.  243  f.)  took 
16^*^  as  addressed  to  Corinth,  while  Schenkel  less  probably  regarded  it  as 
intended  for  all  the  churches  which  Phoebe  was  to  visit.  Still  more  drastic 
but  equally  unsatisfying  is  Ryder's  conjecture  {JBL.^  1898,  184-198)  that, 
since  hipOk^Ok  hiwf  (15")  and^T^^at  rfyy  ^xuroXi^r  (16^  have  the  same 
subject,  and  since  the  latter  phrase  indicates  a  weightier  function  than  that 
of  an  amanuensis,  chs.  15^-16**  are  a  fragment  written  by  Tertius  himself  not 
later  than  a.d.  64  before  the  Neronic  persecution.  If  any  theory  of  the 
epistle's  composition  is  sought  along  these  lines,  Spitta's  b  more  ingenious 
(see  below). 

Once  this  note  is  detached  from  Romans,  its  date  is  no  longer  dependent 
upon  that  of  the  larger  epistle,  except  when  it  is  regarded  as  part  of  some 
larger  Ephesian  letter  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  canonical  Romans 
(see  below).  Taken  by  itself,  it  offers  no  secure  evidence  of  its  date  or 
place  of  writing,  beyond  the  fact  that,  when  w.*^*"  are  included  in  it, 
the  mention  of  Gains  (cp.  i  Co  i^^)  probably  points  to  Corinth  as  the  church 
from  which  Paul  wrote  (cp.  Cenchrese,  16*).  If,  as  is  otherwise  likely,  the 
immediate  destination  of  the  note  was  Ephesus,  with  its  local  circuit  of 
churches,  the  fiu:t  of  Paul  sending  greetings  and  warnings  is  entirely  conson- 
ant with  the  situation  presupposed  in  Ac  20  (see  above),  llie  description 
of  Andronicus  and  Junias  9&  fellow-prisoners  (16^)  does  not  imply  that  Paul 

*  Yet,  in  the  letters  subsequently  written  by  Paul  from  Rome,  not  one  of 
these  Christians  is  ever  mentioned. 

t  In  a  farther  study  {ZNW,^  1909,  128-147,  195-218,  '  Zeit  und  Ziel  d. 
Grilsse  Rom  16*-*"  und  der  Mittheilungen  2  Ti  4*-** '),  Erbes  developes  this 
theory  by  arguing  that  2  Ti  4'*  (^i'  rj  rp<irrgfiov  droKoylg,  oMeit  /ioc  rupeyittrrOt 
dXXd  xdyrct  /u  iyxariXirow),  which  contradicts  the  hypothesis  that  Paul  had 
4uch  loyal  supporters  in  the  Roman  church  as  Ro  16*'^  (on  the  ordinary  theoiy) 
assumes,  really  refers  to  his  earlier  trial  in  Palestine. 
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was  in  captivity  when  he  wrote  the  letter/  but  merely  that  these  Christians 
like  himself,  perhaps  with  himself  on  some  occasion  (at  Ephesus  or  elsewhere ; 
cp.  2  Co  1x9;  Clem.  Rom.  t.),  had  been  incarcerated. 

The  obscurity  which  besets  the  editing  of  the  Pauline  epistles  for 
canonical  purposes  prevents  us  from  doing  more  than  conjecture  how  this 
letter  came  to  be  appended  to  Romans.  Perhaps,  when  the  first  collection 
was  drawn  up  at  Ephesus,  this  local  note  was  preserved  by  being  put  in  the 
wake  of  the  larger  epistle,  especially  if  the  latter  was  last  in  the  list  Also, 
it  contained  the  names  of  several  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in  the 
church  of  Rome  {e.^.  Ampliatus). 

§  3.  Struclure  and  integrity, — Special  literature : — Riggen- 
bach  (neue  /ahrb,  f,  deutsche  TheoL^  1892,  498-525);  Lightfoot 
and  Hart's  essays  in  the  former's  Biblical  Essays  (287-374) ; 
Wabnitz  (RTQR.,  1900,  461-469);  Moffatt  {HNT.  630  f.); 
Harnack,  (ZNIV,^  1902,  83  f.,  on  i^) ;  Godet,  INT.  i.  395-407  ; 
Zahn's  EinL  §22;  R.  Steinmetz  {ZNW.^  1908,  177-189, 
*  Text-kritische  Untersuchung  zu  Rom  i^ ;  P.  Corssen  (ZNW,^ 
1909,  1-45,  97-102);  R.  Scott,  The  Pauline  Epistles  (1909), 
96  f. ;  K.  Lake  (Exp J  x.  504-525). 

The  textual  phenomena  of  16^^  (apart  from  any  question 
of  their  authorship)  are  sufficient  by  themselves  to  start  the 
further  problem,  whether  the  canonical  form  of  Romans  does 
not  represent  a  process  of  more  or  less  extensive  editing.  The 
insertion  of  Ro  16^'^  proves  that  the  epistle  as  it  stands  did  not 
come  from  Paul  and  his  amanuensis  at  Corinth,  but  we  cannot 
even  be  sure  that  1-15^  is  equivalent  to  the  original  letter.  It 
is  plain  that  when  the  Romans  came  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Pauline  canon,  editorial  changes  were  made  either  then  or 
(perhaps  also)  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  question  is,  whether 
such  internal  phenomena  as  can  be  noted  (partly  from  the 
textual  condition  of  the  epistle)  were  due  to  Paul  himself  or  to 
a  later  hand. 

The  doxology  (16*''')  is  found  (see  Lucht,  op,  cii.  pp.  43  f.,  49  f.)  not 
only  (i.)  in  its  present  canonical  position  (so  most  MSS  and  vss),  but  (ii. )  either 
after  14* alone  (so  L,  many  cursires,  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  etc,  with  the 
Gk.  lectionaries),  or  (iU.)  there  in  addition  to  its  position  after  16**  (so  AP, 
arm.),  whilst  (iv.)  FS'  (with  vacant  space  after  16**)  and  G  (with  vacant  space 
after  14*)  omit  it  entirely.     According  to  Origen  (vii.  453,  Lommatzsch),t 

*  As,  €.g,t  Lisco  assumes,  on  his  peculiar  hypothesis  of  an  imprisonment  at 
Ephesus,  during  which  Paul  wrote  several  epistles,  including  this  one  ( Vincula 
Sanctorum  t  1900). 

t "  Caput  hoc  {i,e,  16"*')  Marcion,  a  quo  scripturse  euangelicse  atque  apos- 
tolkse  interpolatae  sunt,  de  hac  epistula  penitus  abstulit :  et  mm  lolum  (hlc  ?) 
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(i.)  was  its  normal  place  in  his  day ;  bat  eyen  in  some  codices  which  did  not 
reflect  Marcion's  edition  (ii.)  was  to  be  fonnd— apparently  in  consequence  of  an 
edition  having  been  drawn  up  for  reading  in  the  chnrchest  for  which  purpose 
the  details  of  15-16  would  be  irrelevant.  This  probably  explains  the  fact 
that  the  capitulations  of  Codex  Fuldensis  and  Codex  Amiatinus,  the  major 
(sixth  century)  MSS  of  the  Vulgate,  reflect  a  similar  edition  (see,  further,  de 
Bruyne  in  Reoue  BMidictine,  Oct.  1908,  433  f.).  But  it  does  not  carry  us 
very  far  back ;  for  while  an  ecclesiastical  edition  might  contain  i-i4*-»' 
iG^"^  it  is  extremely  unlikely  (in  spite  of  all  arguments  to  the  oontiary)  that 
Pftul  would  stop  at  14*,  even  if  16*^  were  genuine.  The  latter  is  not  a 
doxology  like  ii*"*,  and  it  does  not  lead  to  15''*  as  Eph  3*'''  does  by  closing 
a  section.  It  is  one  thing  that  15-16**  should  be  omitted  for  church-purposes, 
and  quite  another  for  the  author  himself,  with  the  natural  sequel  15^'"  before 
him,  to  break  off  at  14*  and  append  the  doxology,  unless  we  are  to  assume 
that  there  was  room  for  no  more  on  the  sheet  of  papyrus.  There  is  a  strong 
inherent  improbability,  therefore,  against  all  theories  which  attribute  to  Paul,  at 
any  rate,  any  issue  of  Romans  ceasing  with  14".  Even  were  16*'''  admitted 
to  have  been  written  by  the  apostle,  its  position  after  14*  affords  no  secure 
basis  for  any  theories  of  an  edition  of  Romans  from  his  own  hand  which 
ended  there.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  reasons  usually 
given  for  an  ecclesiastical  transference  of  the  doxology  to  the  close  of  ch.  14 
are  adequate.  Modem  ideas  of  what  an  early  Christian  church  would  or 
would  not  have  found  edifying,  are  apt  to  be  too  narrow.  On  the  same 
principle  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of  i  Co  16**^  having  been  put  after 
i^'^t  and  no  textual  evidence  for  such  a  transference  is  forthcoming.  But, 
in  the  case  of  Ro  16'*'''^,  such  textual  evidence  is  clear  and  early.  The  only 
question  is.  Does  Origen's  charge  imply  that  Marcion  actually  mutilated  the 
epistle,  or  that  he  found  an  exemplar  in  use  which  did  end  with  14+16"'''? 
The  former  theory  depends  on  the  probability  that  the  contents  of  Ro  15-16 
would  prove  obnoxious  to  Marcion ;  but  this  hardly  appears  likely,  for  the 
OT  quotations  would  not  discredit  the  passage  to  Marcion,  any  more  than 
they  did  the  gospel  of  Luke.  The  latter  view  assumes  that  an  ecclesiastical 
recension  of  the  epistle  existed  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
which  omitted  15-16  as  less  suitable  for  public  reading  (so,  «.^.,  Hort  and 
Godet)  and  appended  16*'''^  to  14.  Still,  it  may  be  accidental  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen  are  the  only  Ante-Nicene  fathers  who  quote  from 
Ro  15-16.  The  personal  contents  of  16,  like  those  of  i  Co  16,  may  have 
prevented  any  widespread  allusions  to  it 

hoc,  sed  et  ah  (?  in)  eo  loco  ubi  scriptum  est  omne  auiem,  quod  non  est  txfitU^ 
feccatum  est  \i.$,  14"]  usque  ad  finem  cuncta  dissecuit.  In  aliis  uero  exem- 
plaribus,  id  est  in  his  quae  non  sunt  a  Marcione  temerata,  hoc  ipsum  caput 
diuerse  positum  inuenimus :  in  nonnullis  etenim  codieibus  post  eum  locum 
quem  supra  diximus,  hoc  est,  cmne  autem^  quod  non  est  exfide^  peecaium  ost^ 
statim  cohserens  habetur  «f  autem  quipotens  est  uos  confirmare\  alii  uero  codices 
in  fine  id,  ut  nunc  est  positum,  continent."  It  is  disputed  (cp.  Zahn's  GK, 
ii.  519  f.)  whether  'dissecuit,'  in  this  version  of  Rufinus,  means  'removed' 
( - '  abstulit ')  or  '  cut  up.'  Against  Zahn,  see  Corssen  in  ZNW.^  1909, 13  f.» 
who  argues  for  the  former  ( »  ^i^c/iey). 
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The  omission  of  iv'Vdfijf  in  i^-  '"  by  G  (Gk.  and  Lat.  text),  and  in  i^ 
fortber  hy  g  Ambrosiaster  (ro^ci'  toU  odtriw  ir  ^ydTjf  QtoO,  icKrfrdit  dT^oct), 
appears  to  indicate  that  these  words  were  absent,  if  not  from  an  early 
recension  of  the  epistle,  at  least  from  a  number  of  early  copies  (including  the 
text  used  by  Origen).  As  the  variation  is  too  significant  and  widespread 
to  have  been  due  to  a  transcriptional  error,  it  must  be  explained  as  due  either^ 
(a)  to  the  same  motive  as  is  alleged  for  the  excision  of  ip*E^4<rip  in  Eph  i^,  i,e, 
an  ecclesiastical  or  liturgical  desire  (cp.  Tert.  adv.  Mare,  v.  17  ;  Ambrosiaster 
on  Col  4^' ;  Apollonius  in  Eus.  £f.  £.  v.  18.  5)  to  mark  the  epistle's  catho- 
licity of  reference  ;  or  (3)  to  Mardon's  revision  (cp.  Corssen,  de  Bruyne,  Sanday 
and  Headlam,  pp.  xcvii-xcviii),  the  latter  motive  covering  the  excision  of 
15-16  as  well,  (a)  seems  on  the  whole  preferable  (so,  e.^,,  Steinmetz  and 
Schmiedel).  2^n's  contention,  that  the  original  text  of  i^  did  not  contain 
ip*M/ijf  (so  W.  B.  Smilh, /BL,,  1901,  pp.  1-2 1  ;  cp.  Hamack,  ZNW.,  1902, 
83  f.),  but  that  i^  did,  is  based  on  inadequate  textual  evidence,  as  R.  Stein- 
mets  and  Corssen  have  shown.  The  former  critic  agrees  with  those  who 
regard  the  position  of  the  doxology  after  14  as  the  result  of  liturgical  reading. 
"Man  las  den  Rdmerbrief  bis  Kap.  14  und  setzte  dorthin  die  Doxologie. 
Man  wagte  dabei  aber  nicht,  einen  so  grossen  Abschnitt  wie  Kap.  15  und  16 
einfiu:h  ganz  zu  beseitigen,  wie  man  das  mit  den  Worten  dw'Vti/A'ji  in  i'  und 
in  i"  ohne  Bedenken  tat "  {ZNtV, ,  1908,  188).  Corssen's  intricate  arguments 
lead  him  to  refer  all  the  phenomena  of  the  shorter  recension  of  Romans  to 
Mardoo.  A  further  conjecture  {c)  is  that  the  words  were  omitted  (together 
with  i5->i6)  in  a  spedal  edition  of  the  epistle  issued  by  Paul  himself  (so  variously 
from  RUckert  to  Lightfoot).  This  edition-hypothesis  (Renan,  iii.  pp.  Ixiii  f., 
461  f. ;  Sabatier,  Denney,  etc.)  assumes  usually  that  1-14+ 16*'*°  represented 
the  edition  sent  to  Ephesus,  whilst  1-14+ 1&^''^  and  i-ii  + 15  were  copies  of 
the  circular  forwarded  to  the  churches  of  Thessalonika  and  Rome  respectively. 
Spitta  carries  forward  this  conjecture  in  Urc.  iii.  i  (1901),  holding  acuiius 
gttam  uerius  (cp.  Bahnsen  in  PM,^  1902,  331-336)  that  12^-15^+16^'*^ 
represent  a  short  letter  written  after  Ac  28*^  (a.d.  63-64)  during  a  tour  among 
the  Gentile  Christian  churches,  while  1^^11*^+15^^'**  were  written  earlier 
(at  the  criss  over  the  Coundl  of  Jerusalem)  for  believing  Jews,  to  justify  the 
Gentile  mission,  and  re-adapted  by  the  apostle  for  Gentile-CHiristian  rnders 
with  the  addition,  e,g,,  of  11^*'*^  and  15*"".  Lightfoot's  simpler  view  posited 
a  double  recension,  the  original  draft  (1-16**)  being  addressed  to  the  Roman 
diurch,  the  second  (omitting  i9  *P«&/u|7  in  i'-  "  and  15-16,  but  adding  16^*^ 
being  designed  for  a  wider  drcle ;  subsequently  the  doxology  was  transferred 
to  its  present  position  in  the  original  and  earlier  recension,  represented  by  the 
canonical  epistle.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  broader  lines  to  disentangle 
in  whole  or  part  a  larger  letter  to  Ephesus,  e,g.  in  12-14+ 16  (Straatman, 
TT.,  1868,  25  fl),  I2-I5«+I6»'»  {Sc)va\\z,  Jahrb.  fUr  deutKhe  Thed.,  1876, 
104  £ ),  and  9-1 1  + 16  ( Wdsse's  Beitrage^  46  f. ) ;  cp.  J.  Weiss  in  TLZ. ,  1893, 
395,  and  TJkSi,  182-184.    None  of  these,  however,  works  out  at  all  well  in 

Apart  horn  the  doxology  (16"*''),  when  a  note  to  Ephesus  is  found  m 
16''^  it  becomes  superfluous  to  discuss  the  theory,  once  held  by  Baur, 
Scfawcgler  (AZ.  ii.  pp.  123  f.),  and  some  others  (recently,  W.  B.  Smith, 
/BL,,  1901,  129-157)  that   15-16  are  totally,  or  even  partially  (Lucht), 
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spurious,  as  well  as  composite.*  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  15  to  justify 
the  supposition  that  it  was  not  composed  by  Paul  (see  on  this  especially 
Mangold,  pp.  81  f.) ;  the  bold  expressions  of  !$'•  ^*  are  as  likely  to  have 
come  from  the  apostle  as  from  any  one  else,  and  none  of  the  other  points 
alleged,  4,^.  by  lipsius,  is  decisive  against  the  Pauline  authorship  (cp.  HNT, 
630).  The  close  connection  of  15  with  14  telb  against  the  view  (Schenkel) 
that  15  represents  a  postscript  to  the  original  letter.  The  balance  of 
probability  b  upon  the  whole  in  fovour  of  the  hypothesis  that  1^15" 
represents  syibstantially  the  original  epistle ;  that  16^*"  was  added  to  it, 
when  the  Pauline  canon  was  drawn  up  at  Ephesus ;  that  16*^^  represents 
an  editorial  climax  to  this  composite  production;  and  that  the  omission 
of  iw*ViifiTs  in  i^  and  the  relegation  of  16^*''  to  a  place  after  14  were  due 
to  subsequent  liturgical  procedure. 

Evanson's  arguments  against  the  Pftoline  authorship  {Dissonafue  of  the 
Four  Gomrally  Received  EvaftgeUsts\  1805,  306-312)  were  as  unable  to 
attract  the  attention  of  scholars  as  those  independently  advanced  by  Bruno 
Bauer  half  a  century  later  {/Critik  der  paulin.  Briefs^  1852,  iii.  47-76; 
Christus  und  die  Caesaren,  1877,  371-380).  The  denial  of  Paul's  existence, 
which  b  bound  up  with  such  theories,  was  developed  by  Loman  in  hb 
'QuKStiones  Paulinse'  (7T.,  1882-1883,  1886),  and  the  fool's  cap  was 
placed  unconsciously  on  them  by  Steck's  attempt  (see  above,  p.  73)  to 
show  that  Romans  depended  on  Seneca,  as  well  as  upon  Philo,  the 
Assumptio  Mosb,  and  Fourth  Esdras.  Van  Manen's  arguments  answer 
themselves;  if  the  methods  he  employs  (cp.  EBu  41 27-4 145)  are  valid, 
then  not  merely  biblical  but  literary  critics  must  allow  that  their  occupation 
b  gone.  The  reproduction  of  similar  views  by  W.  B.  Smith  (cp.  HJ.  u 
309-334)  led  to  a  patient  and  careful  refutation  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel 
{HJ,  i.  532-552),  after  or  against  which  there  b  little  to  be  said.  For  other 
criticisms  in  detail,  see  R.  J.  Knowlingfs  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles^  pp.  133  f. , 
and  Clemen's  Paulus^  i.  pp.  85  f.  The  futility  of  these  wholesale  theories 
was  soon  felt  by  Volter,  who  attempted  to  posit  an  authentic  epbtle  underneath 
extensive  interpolations,  separating  the  original  genuinely  Pauline  letter 
(,i.  6b-7.  S.17  5I-11.  iws.  ti  6i-i«.  »•••  12-13.  14»-I5«  X5»-i«-  "«»^  x6»»-«*)  written 
to  the  Gentile  Chrbtian  church  of  Rome,  from  interpolations  by  an  editor 
who  sought  to  Hellenise  Paul's  teaching  with  the  help  of  Stoic  and  Platonic 
ideas  derived  in  part  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Philo,  and  Seneca,  and 
to  controvert  not  Jewish  Chrbtbns,  but  Jews  of  hb  own  day.  In  addition 
to  thb  editor's  contributions,  further  glosses  are  visible  in  2"*"  3""*  7"** 
,,u-«  1^7-11.  X7-«»  i67-»k  »-H  from  the  pen  of  one  who  also  omitted  #r  'PciMV 
in  i'*  "  in  order  to  generalise  the  epbtle  for  the  use,  primarily,  of  the  church 
at  Ephesus. 

While  the  criterb  for  such  hypotheses  are  too  subjective  to  deserve 
attention,  the  canonical  text  of  the  epbtle  here  and  there  has  been  more 
justly  suspected  of  incorporating  glosses.  Thus  (tf )  the  awkward  construction 
of  2""'*,  where  v.*'  seems  to  follow  w.***^  rather  than  **""  or  the  whole 

*  R.  Scott  [iifp,  eit,  237-246)  makes  12-15  practically  all  non-Pauline, 
while  the  original  epbtle  (i-ii  + 15**")  is  regarded  as  the  slow  elaboration 
of  two  or  three  distinct  essays  (e,g,  1-5,  6-8,  9-1 1). 
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ptngiaph,  has  snggested  (cp.  Lietzmann's  note,  pp.  14-15)  either  that  ^" 
represent  a  marginal  gloss  (so  Wilke,  die  Nmtesi,  Rhetorik^  pp.  216-228 ; 
Laurent,  NT  Studien,  17-19,  32  L  ;  Blass;  Volter,  141-142  ;  J.  Weiss,* 
Biitriige  wmr  paul,  Hhetorik,  56-57),  or  less  probably  that  v.>*  should  be 
taken  as  an  interpolation  (Weisse,  Baljon,  pp.  4-6),  if  not  pat  after  v." 
(Michaelis,  Wilke,  Wassenbergh)  or  v.»  (Hitzig).  Otherwise  t.**  might  be 
a  marginal  insertion  of  Paul  (Eichhom),  though  not  the  later  addition  of 
an  editor  (from  Ja  i";  so  Weisse,  Michaelis  adding  ^\  and  van  Manen 
adding  ^^).  {b)  5^  is  a  natural  parenthesis  rather  than  a  break  in  the 
argument,  and  need  not  be  taken  as  a  gloss  (as  by  Semler,  Weisse,  Michelsen, 
Lipsius,  Koennicke,  and  JUlicher=^),  or  as  two  (Naber,  Mnemosyne^  1 881, 
287  f.).  Nor  (r)  is  5^*^  Kal  dtd  r^t  dfWfyr^ai  h  Bdparot  to  be  suspected  as  a 
scribal  gloss  (van  Manen,  Straatman,  Baljon),  though  5^''^  (Weisse,  Beitrajge, 
P-  35;  Volter,  cp,  cit,  pp.  147  f.,  for  ekegetical  reasons)  has  an  illogical 
appearance,  t  {d)  7"^  {Apa  oSf  a^6f  iyit  rf  fih  rot  dovXttkf  96/uf  BtoO, 
ri  dk  ffopKl  p^fup  d/uLprias)  may  readily  have  been  misplaced  by  a  scribe 
from  its  true  place  before  v.**  (Venema,  Wassenbergh,  Keil,  van  Hengel, 
Lachmann,  Koennicke,  BFT.  xii.  I.  24-25;  Blass,  Lietzmann,  etc.); 
to  delete  it  entirely  (Michelsen,  Reiche,  Weisse,  Baljon,  pp.  17-18; 
Volter,  pp.  157-8)  is  to  leave  no  room  for  an  explanation  of  how  it  ever 
came  to  be  inserted.^  (e)  As  the  did  varr6t  of  ii^^^  is,  strictly  speaking, 
inconsistent  with  the  thought  of  what  follows,  it  has  been  conjectured 
{e.^.  by  Holsten,  ZJVT.,  1872,  455 ;  Michelsen,  Rovers,  van  Manen, 
and  lipsius)  that  this  passage  is  a  marginal  gloss  written,  like  i  Th  2**, 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  to  emphasise  the  final  exclusion  of  the  Jevrs  from 
the  messianic  kingdom.  Against  this  it  is  rightly  urged  that  the  metaphor 
of  v.^^  would  follow  awkwardly  after  that  of  v.'.  But  surely  not  more  so 
than  that  of  v.*  in  its  present  site.  (/)  Apart  from  those  who  reject  the 
entire  chapter  as  un-Pauline,  various  critics  have  felt  obliged  to  regard 
one  or  two  passages  in  15^-  as  later  glosses;  Straatman,  «.^.,  deletes 
yyi«.  17-14.  yan  Manen,  vv.***  *•"•*•  "•  ■>■••;  Volter,  w."""*  (altering 
fx<^  to  lx«  >**  "*)  ^^^  Lipsius,  vv.'****  ***•  *"**.  The  reasons  for  such 
a  hypothesis  do  not  seem  justified  by  literary  or  historical  criticism  (cp. 
Feine's  Rihnerbrieft  138  f.).  Thus  a  mission  to  Illyria  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  probability,  during  one  of  Paul's  residences  in  Macedonia ;  and 

*  Adding  2^^  as  another  gloss  from  the  same  hand,  since  the  y^  of  *" 
reaches  beck  to  *,  while  the  odr  of  ^  does  not  connect  well  with  the  context. 

t  The  same  critics,  with  Michelsen,  find  6^^'"  an  interpolated  gloss,  with 
as  little  reason  as  leads  them  (with  Volkmar  and  Baljon,  pp.  14-15)  to 
delete  y"*"*. 

$To  suppose  (with  Volter,  p.  226)  that  some  scribe,  fiuling  to  grasp 
the  connection  between  7^^  and  8^  added  this  recapitulatory  comment  as 
a  bridge,  is  surely  a  tour  de  force.  See  JOlicher's  note  {SNT.  ii  p.  48),  and 
Clemen's  Einheitiichkeit,  pp.  84  f.  (cp.  his  Pauius^  i.  99-100).  On  the 
other  hand,  roct  croixovciw  (4'')  is  plainly  an  instance  of  textual  primitive 
comiption,  while  odrc  dwdfuit  (8**)  must  precede  logically  (as  in  K  L,  etc.) 
ofre  iwtffTtara  ktK^  unless  it  is  to  be  deleted  (as  by  van  Hengel,  Baljon, 
Tholttck,  Koennicke,  and  others). 
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the  silence  of  Galatians  does  not  necessarily  preclttde  some  preacliuig  at 
Jerusalem,  even  granting  that  Jerusalem  here  should  not  be  taken  in  a 
colloquial  and  geographical  sense.  At  all  events  it  is  hardly  fiair  to  object 
to  the  one  statement  because  it  conflicts  with  the  silence,  to  the  other  be- 
cause it  seems  to  disagree  with  the  statements,  of  Acts  (cp.  Clemen,  7ZZ., 
1902,  230  f.).  The  expression  {fully  preached  the  gospel^  v.^*)  is  rhetorical ; 
Paul,  as  often,  is  using  a  natural  hyperbole  (Curtius,  SBBA,^  1S93,  929, 
quotes  an  apt  verbal  parallel  from  Aristoph.  Knighis^  643  f.),  i^nd  ***  is  not 
inconsistent  with  ^^  for  the  apostle's  visit  to  Rome  (cp.  i^^'")  is  as  much 
for  his  own  sake  as  for  theirs ;  in  any  case  Rome  is  to  him  but  the  point 
of  departure  for  a  further  tour,  not  the  object  of  independent  mission-work. 
Finally,  as  even  Volter  (p.  178)  admits,  there  is  nothing  suspicious  about 
the  reference  to  this  Spanish  mission ;  after  his  death  it  would  have  hardly 
been  attributed  to  him. 

Such  detailed  difficulties  in  the  contexture  of  the  epistle  do  not  amount  to 
any  proof  that  it  is  a  patchwork  of  different  writings.  Its  composition  must 
have  taken  some  time.  "We  must  try  to  comprehend  the  position  of  such 
a  man  when,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  his  handicraft,  he  dictated  on  difficult 
matters  in  which  his  thoughts  pressed  one  upon  another,  in  order  to  judge 
truly  to  what  degree  he  would  be  likely  to  fail  in  good  connexion  and  orderly 
progress  of  thought"  (P.  W.  Schmiedel,  Z^.,  1903,  549).  This  considera- 
tion, taken  along  with  the  internal  evidence,  is  enough  to  disprove  any  rigid 
theory  of  heterogeneous  composition.  Paul  was  many-sided,  and  more  than 
one  side  of  his  nature  came  out  in  this  epistle,  a  iact  which  is  missed  when 
attempts  are  made  to  trace  a  rectilinear  dialectic  throughout  the  successive 
chapters. 

§  4.  Date  and  aim, — ^When  1 5^^*  is  accepted  as  genuine,  the 
date  of  the  epistle  is  fixed  towards  the  close  of  Paul's  mission  in 
Achaia  (Ac  2o*'*);  it  was  written  frpin  Corinth,*  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  Jerusalem.  The  collection,  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  Corinthian  correspondence,  is  now 
finished,  and  Paul  is  on  the  point  of  conveying  the  money  to  the 
Palestinian  Christians  on  whose  behalf  it  has  been  raised.  The 
precise  year  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  apostolic  chronology 
(see  above,  p.  62) ;  most  editors  fix  on±  a.d.  58 ;  but  the  general 
period  of  the  epistle's  composition  is  at  any  rate  plain,  as  well 
as  its  relative  position  after  the  Corinthian  correspondence. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  less  plain,  and  any  character- 
isation of  it  depends  on  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  its 
general  and  its  specific  elements.  Those  who  emphasise  the 
former,  view  the  epistle  as  a  compendium  of  the  Pauline  gospel 
(so  firom  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Reiche,  and  de  Wette  to  Weiss 

*  Paulus  inferred  from  15^*  that  it  was  composed  in  some  town  of  Illyrikum. 
The  facilities  of  communication  point  to  Corinth,  however  (cp.  Phley'f 
Horae  Paulinae,  ed.  Birks,  1852,  pp.  8f.). 
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and  Godet),  but  the  absence  of  definite  teaching  upon  such 
questions  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  church,  eschatology,  and  the 
resurrection,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  theory.  Others  find 
a  much  more  specific  and  personal  object  in  the  epistle.  But 
its  aim  is  not  simply  to  secure  in  the  church  of  Rome  a  vantage- 
ground  for  further  propaganda  in  the  West  (so,  e^,^  Schott, 
Beyschlag,  and  Riggenbach,  exaggerating  the  weight  of  passages 
like  i^^and  15^),  much  less  to  justify  Paul  against  a  supposed 
charge  of  neglecting  so  important  a  church  (Hofmann);  it  is 
rather  to  state,  for  the  primary  benefit  of  the  Roman  Christians, 
the  xipurfta  frvtv/wrucov  which  Paul  was  conscious  of  possessing 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  which  he  imparts  in  writing, 
dvo  fUpov9f  cos  ivayofiifivi^Koiv  vfiSis  8ta  rrpr  X^i^y  r^  ioBww  fjLOi 
iar6  Tov  flcov  (15^,  cp.  i^^'-)«  The  feature  of  the  gospel  which 
is  chiefiy  before  his  mind  is  its  universal  range,  as  the  divine 
Swofus  cfts  cram/pcaF  iravrc  np  irtorcvovrt.  It  is  a  gospel  for  rh 
iOvff  (cp.  i^  15^^  etc.),  and  as  such  it  involves  a  supersession  of 
Jewish  praxis  and  principle.  This  outlook  explains  the  course  of 
1I8.11M-  ^11  falls  into  its  proper  place,  not  as  the  centre  and 
pith  (Baur)  of  the  letter,  but  as  a  specific,  historical  application 
of  the  principles  already  laid  down  in  1-8. 

Baur  argues  that  Paul  would  not  have  devoted  so  important 
a  part  of  his  letter  as  9-1 1  to  the  problem  of  Judaism  in  relation 
to  Hellenism,  "had  he  not  had  close  at  hand  some  special 
material  reason  for  doing  so,  and  this  was  afforded  him  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  local  church"  (Pati/,  i.  329),  but  the 
problem  had  been  raised  by  his  past  experience  in  the  long 
mission  throughout  Asia  and  Greece.  It  is  not  even  enough  to 
argue  that  the  object  of  Romans  was  to  counteract  the  Jewish 
Christian  propaganda  in  the  Roman  church  (so  Weizsacker); 
one  would  expect  in  thb  event  to  find  the  christological  problem 
more  prominent  It  is  more  plausible  to  detect  the  conciliatory 
motive  (Pfleiderer)  of  reconciling  the  Gentile  Christian  majority 
with  the  Jewish  Christian  minority,  by  expounding  more  fully 
PauFs  gospel  as  a  deeper  and  broader  exposition  of  the  faith 
than  either  party  had  yet  reached.  This  aspect  is  enforced  by 
those  who  (like  Bleek,  Hodge,  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  and  Holsten) 
variously  lay  stress  upon  the  irenical  tone  of  Paul's  dialectic 
A  more  polemical  view  is  taken  by  scholars  like  Aberle  {£inl, 
205  f.)  and  Feine,  who  find  that  Paul  is  opposing  unbelieving 
Jews,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  should  do  so  in  an 
10 
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spistle  to  Rome  especially,  and  in  an  epistle  primarily  addressed 
to  Gentile  Christians.  Judaism  as  the  enemy  is  the  view  also 
underlying  both  Ewald's  and  Grafe's  theories ;  the  former  regards 
the  epistle  (culminating  in  13^"^)  as  an  attempt  to  disentangle 
Christianity  from  any  compromising  association  with  the  Judaism 
whose  fate  he  saw  impending  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
power ;  Grafe  (<?/.  cit  pp.  54  f.),  on  the  other  hand,  hears  in  the 
epistle  a  desire  to  establish  Paul's  free  gospel  against  the 
influences  of  local  Jews  who  were  corrupting  the  Roman 
Christians  with  legalistic  sympathies. 

These  conflicting  or  complementary  views  open  up  the 
intricate  problem  of  the  readers  to  whom  the  epistle  was 
addressed.  Here  we  face  apparently  diverging  statements, 
some  of  which  imply  Gentile  Christians,  while  others  point  to 
Jewish  Christians.  The  former  passages  include  i^'*  ^'  11^^  and 
i^uf.  which  are  perfectly  explicit;  they  reckon  the  Roman 
Christians  as  among  the  Gentiles,  and  none  of  the  counter- 
references  is  strong  enough  to  overbear  the  force  of  such 
allusions.  The  use  of  the  first  person  plural  in  3*  4^  and  9^^ 
which  seems  to  rank  Paul  with  a  Jewish  Christian  audience, 
means  no  more  than  the  similar  allusion  in  i  Co  10^ ;  and  the 
connection  of  his  readers  with  the  Law  in  7'*^  etc.  is  on  all-fours 
with  the  tone  of  the  argument  in  Gal  4^-*  (to  Gentile  Christians). 
The  obscurity  which  wraps  the  origin  of  the  Roman  church,  or 
churches,  prevents  us  from  checking  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
epistle  by  any  external  traditions  of  historical  value,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  a  Jewish  Christian  nucleus  was  surrounded 
by  a  Gentile  Christian  majority,  perhaps  drawn  in  part  from  the 
local  proselytes.*  Thus  the  view  that  the  Roman  church  was 
predominantly  Gentile  Christian  (so,  e.g,^  Schott,  Weizsacker, 
Pfleiderer,  Schiirer,  von  Soden,  Feine,  Jiilicher,  Denney,  Belser, 

*  "  The  labours  of  St.  Paul  himself  and  his  associates,  first  in  Asia  Minor 
and  then  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  must  have  started  many  little  waves,  as 
it  were,  of  Christian  movement,  some  of  which  could  hardly  fail  to  reach  as 
far  as  Rome.  The  Christianity  they  carried  would  as  a  matter  of  course  be 
the  Christianity  of  St.  Paul  himself  .  .  .  and  if  it  found  at  Rome  a  pre- 
existing Christianity  of  a  more  Jewish  type,  the  old  might  either  pass  into  the 
new  or  remain  unchanged.  There  was  no  necessity  or  likelihood  that  any 
violent  antagonism  should  arise  between  them,  unless  a  fresh  element  should 
be  introduced  in  the  shape  of  Jewish  emissaries  deliberately  sent  from  the 
East  to  counterwork  Paul"  (Hort,  Romans  and  Ephesians^  p.  16).  Of  sucb 
a  counter-movement  there  is  no  clear  evidence  in  the  epistle. 
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Peake,  and  especially  Hoennicke,  JC,  161  f.)  is,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  of  the  epistle  goes,  preferable  to  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  predominantly  Jewish  Christian  (so,  <?.^.,  Baur,  Lipsius, 
Reuss,  and  Zahn).  There  is  no  topic  in  the  letter  which  can  be 
said  to  be  foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  former,  and  no  method 
of  argument  which  can  be  pronounced  off  the  line  of  legitimate 
appeal  to  them.  Paul  may  have  had  in  mind  a  Gentile 
Christian  community  in  which  there  was  a  minority  ( »  M^  weak 
of  14^15^')  of  Jewish  Christians  (cp.  £.  Riggenbach's  essay 
in  SK,y  1893,  649-^78),  probably  including  a  number  of 
proselytes,*  but  the  primary  aim  of  the  writer  is  not  to  adjust 
the  relations  of  these  parties  (so  especially  Holsten  and 
Hilgenfeld).  This  would  be  to  make  14^-15^^  the  climax  of 
the  foregoing  pages,  instead  of  a  supplement  to  them.  The 
purpose  of  the  apostle  is  rather  to  re-state,  in  the  light  of  his 
experience  during  the  long  mission  now  closing,  and  in  view 
of  the  fresh  propaganda  which  he  contemplated  in  the  West,  the 
principles  of  his  gospel  for  the  Gentiles  in  its  relation  to 
Judaism.  All  he  knew  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Roman 
church  was  from  hearsay.  He  did  not  write  on  account  of  any 
special  trouble  there,  and  it  b  artificial  to  suppose,  with 
Pfieiderer  and  others,  that  he  keeps  one  eye  on  the  Jewish 
Christian  and  another  upon  the  Gentile  Christian  portion  of  his 
audience.  Romans  is  more  of  a  treatise  than  any  other  of  Paul's 
epistles.  Its  structure  is  not  determined  by  any  local  questions 
suggested  to  him,  and,  unlike  all  the  preceding  letters  which  are 
extant,  this  is  not  addressed  to  a  church  which  he  had  founded. 
It  is  not  written  in  the  air.  Paul  is  not  composing  in  order  to 
clear  up  or  to  express  his  own  mind.  But  neither  is  he  writing 
with  a  direct  reference  to  the  Roman  Christians  at  every  turn. 
"The  letter  does  not  attack  Jewish  Christianity,  but  Judaism 
— the  Israelitish  religion — standing  over  against  Christianity  as 
a  distinct,  independent  entity  which  casts  its  shadow  over  the 
path  of  the  new  religion.  Though  he  formulates  objections  in 
order  to  refute  them,  we  must  not  imagine  that  persons  pressing 
such  objections  really  existed  in  the  Roman  church  \  St  Paul 

*  Beytchlag*s  arguments  in  favour  of  a  proselyte-element  have  been 
independently  worked  out  by  Volter  in  his  Dii  aJteste  Predigt  aus  Roni  (1908). 
Kattenbusch  {das  AposU  Symbol,  ii.  450)  rightly  observes  that  Romans  is 
inexplicable  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  its  readers  were 
nrigbially  proselytes. 
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simply  adopts  the  customary  style  for  such  discussions, — a  style 
which  was  especially  in  accord  with  the  lively  genius  of  one  so 
disposed  to  dialectic  developm'ent  of  his  thought"  (von  Soden, 
INT,  80-81).  "  If  Paul  was  going  to  write  to  the  Romans  at  all, 
no  matter  from  what  immediate  impulse, — though  it  should  only 
have  been  to  announce  his  approaching  visit, — it  would  be 
natural  that  his  communication,  in  proportion  as  he  realised  the 
place  and  coming  importance  of  the  church  at  Rome,  should 
assume  a  catholic  and  comprehensive  character"  (Denney, 
EGT.  ii.  569).  Psychologically,  the  breadth  and  general  scope 
of  the  epistle  are  thus  intelligible.  A  partial  analogy  in  literature 
is  furnished  by  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France^ 
which  were  begun  as  a  private  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Paris.  As 
Burke  went  on,  however,  the  matter  so  grew  and  gained  upon 
him  that  its  importance  and  bulk  demanded  wider  consideration 
than  could  be  given  in  a  mere  letter.  He  therefore  widened  his 
scope,  but  adhered  to  the  semi-private  form  of  address.  ''I 
wish,"  he  says  at  one  point  to  his  correspondent,  *'to  com- 
municate more  largely  what  was  at  first  intended  only  for  your 
private  satisfaction.  I  shall  still  keep  your  affairs  in  my  eye, 
and  continue  to  address  myself  to  you.  Indulging  in  the 
fireedom  of  epistolary  intercourse,  I  beg  leave  to  throw  out  my 
thoughts,  and  express  my  feelings,  just  as  they  arise  in  my  mind, 
with  very  little  attention  to  formal  method." 

§  5.  Traces  in  early  Christian  literature.  —  Echoes  of  Romans  occur  in 
I  Peter,  and  probably  in  Hebrews  and  James  as  well.  Like  I  Cor.,  it  was 
undoubtedly  used  by.  Clement  of  Rome,  as  Is  plain  from  the  following 
passages,  amongst  others: — I'^ssxzxvi.  2,  ii  Ariverot  koI  4ffKontfUwfi  didpoia 
(cp.  li.  5,  tAj  daw4rovt  Kapdlas),  i"-"=xxxv.  5-6,  a"=xlvii.  7,  4'"*=1.  6-7 
(perhaps),  6^=xxidiL  i  (cp.  context),  9^=rxxxii.  2,  and  I3^=lxi.  I.  It  is 
thus  a  component  part  of  the  Pauline  group  which  Clem.  Rom.  proves  to 
have  been  in  circulation  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century.  The  echoes 
in  Ignatius  are  indubitable,  also,  if  less  distinct.  Kcuy^t  ^w^  (6^) 
recurs  in  £pk.  xix.  3,  i'*^  underlies  Smym,  i.  I  {ix  yepoOt  tiaveld  card 
0-d/>Ka,  vl^  6eoD  Kord  04\rifM  ml  dOyafuv,  cp.  £pk,  xviii.  2),  and  striking 
coincidences  occur  in  Magn,  vL  2  (=6^^),  ix.  I  (=7*),  TralU  ix.  2  (=8"), 
Eph,  ix.  (=9")  etc  Polykarp's  knowledge  of  the  epistle  b. fairly  certain 
(cp.  iii.  3=13*,  x.s:i2^®),  though  twice  the  allusion  might  be  to  2  Cor. 
instead  (vi.  2=i4^''"  cp.  2  Co  $"  and  iv.  1  =  13"  6"  cp.  2  Co  6^).  The 
familiarity  of  Justin  with  Romans  is  patent ;  cp.  e,g»  Dial,  xxiii.  ^4'^,  xxvii. 
=3"-",  xliv.=9',  xlvii.=2*  etc.  (with  ApoL  i.  40=10"),  as  is  that  of 
Athenagoras  (/>^. /fv  Christ.  xiii.s=i2^  xxxiv.^i'').  On  the  other  hand, 
iroXX(6/iero(  6.yaBifi  (v.  2)  is  too  slender  a  basis  to  establish  a  use  of  the  epistle 
12*)  in  the  Didach6,  and  the  solitary  glimpse  in  Hermas  {Mand,  X.  ii  5  s 
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8*^  proves  next  to  nothing.  The  epistle  appears,  however,  in  the  Canon 
of  MardoQ  and  in  the  Muratorian  Canon ;  while  it  is  expressly  cited  by 
Irenseus  (qaoting  an  elder,  adv,  Jutr,  iii.  16.  3=:i^  9^  etc.),  Qem.  Alex. 
{,Patdag,  yossil'^^etc.),  and  Tertullian  (e.g.  adv,  Praxeam^  xiii.  =  i^  9^). 
According  to  Hippolytus,  it  was  employed  also  by  several  Gnostic  or  semi- 
Gnostic  sects,  including  the  Ophites  or  Naasseni,  and  by  the  Valentinians 
(cp.  Iren.  ado»  katr.  L  8.  3,  i.  3.  4). 


(E)  COLOSSIANS. 

LiTRRATURB.  —  (ff)    Editions  —  Bugenhagen    (1527) ;    Melanchthon's 
EnarraUo  epist.  Pauli  ad  Coloss,  (1559);  W.  Musculus  (Comm,  in  epp,  ad 
Phil.  CoL  etc.,  1865) ;  J.  Grynseus (i(>//tVa/iVy,  1585) ;  R.  RoUock (Edinburgh, 
1600);  Thomas  Cartwright  (London,  16 12);  Bishop  Davenant  (Cambridge, 
1627);  P.  Bayne  (London,  1634);  N.  Byfield  (London,  1649);  G.  Calixtus 
{ExposiHo  litt,  in  Eph,  CoL  etc.  1664-6) ;  J.  H.  Suicer  (in  epist.  S.  Pauli 
ad  Col.  continent,  crit,  exeget,  theoL  1669)*  ;  J.  Alting,  Analysis  exegetica  in 
Ep.  ad  Coloss.  (Amsterdam,   1687);  P.  J.    Spener's  Erklarung  (1706); 
Haxevoet's  Verklaering  {Ijtydtaf  1720);  S.  van  Til  (Amsterdam,    1726); 
Roell,  EpistoUs  Pauli  ad  Coloss.  exegesis  (1731) ;  Baumgarten's  AusUgung 
(Halle,  1767);  J.  D.  Michaelis*  (1769);  G.  C.  Storr's  Dissertatio  exegetica 
(Tubingen,  1783-7,  Eng.  tr.  Edin.  1842)*  ;  F.  Junker,  Historisch-krii,  und 
philohg.  Comm.  (Manchen,  1828)*;  J.  F.  von  Flatt's  Vorlesungen  (iSag) ; 
C  F.  B^hr,  Comment,  ilder  d.  Brief  P.  an  die  Kol,  mit  BeriUksichtigung 
d.  altom  u.  nenem  Ausleger  (Basel,  1833) ;  Mannheim  (1833) ;  Steiger,  der 
Brief  Pamli  an  die  Colossor;  Uehersetaung,  Erklarung^  einleitende  u,  epi* 
kritische  Abhandlungen  (Erlangen,  1835) ;  Bohmer  ( Theol.  Auslegung,  Breslau, 
1S35);  Huther  (1841);  Dan.   Wilson  (1845);  Baumgarten-Crusius  (1847); 
de  Wette'  (1847);    Wiesinger  (in  Olshausen's  Comm.    1850);    Bisping*s 
Erklarung  {i%SS)i  Ewald  (1857);   EUicott  (1857,  etc.);   Dalmer  (Gotha, 
1858);  Messner's  Erklarung  (1863);  Meyer*  (1865);  Bleek's  Vorlesungen 
Hber  die  Briefe  an  die  Col.^  den  Philemon,  u.  die  Epheser  (ed.  Nitzsch,  1865) ; 
Schenkel  (in  Lange's  Bi&el- fVerk*,  1867;  Braune  {idid.,  Eng.   tr.  1870); 
Hofinann  (1870  f.);    A.    Klopper   (1882)*;   J.    Eadie>  (Edin.    1884)*; 
J.  LI.  Davies*  {Eph.  Col.  and  Philemon,  1884) ;  J.  A.  Beet  (1890) ;  Light- 
foot*  (1890  and  later)  *  ;  Oltramare,  Commentaire  sur  Us  ip.  de  S.  Paul  aux 
Col.  Eph.  et  a  PhiUmon  (1891  f.)*;  H.  C.  G.  Moule  {Cambridge  Bible, 
1^3) ;  von  Soden*  {HC.  1893) ;  Wohlenberg  (in  Strack-Zockler's  Comm. 
1895) ;  Findlay  {Pulpit  Commentary,  1895)  *;'!'•  K.  Abbott  {ICC.  1897) ; 
G.  W.  Garrod  (1898) ;  Maurer*  (1900) ;  Haupt  (—  Meyei*,  1902)*  ;  G.  C 
Martin  {CB.,  n.   d.) ;  Peake*  {EOT.   1903);    P.    Ewald  {ZX.    1905); 
Laeken*  {SNT.  1907);  J.  M.  S.  Baljon  (1907);  A.  L.  Williams  {CGT. 
1907);  P.  Bijsterveld  {de  briev  van  P.  aande  Col.  (1908) ;  G.  Alexander 
(New  York,  1910). 

{b)  Studies — against  the  standard  treatise  of  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Kritik  der 
Epheser-  und  Kolosserbriefe  (1872*),  see  J.  Koster,  de  echtheid  van  de 
hrieven  aan  de  Kblossers  en  aan  de  Ephesilrs  (1877)  and  von  Soden  {fPT, 
1885,  pp.  320  f. ,  407  f. ,  672  f. ).  Partly  on  Holtzmann's  lines,  J.  Weiss  ( TLZ. , 
1900^  SS^S^)*  Soltau  {SIC.,  1905,  521-562,   *die  ursprUngliche  Gestalt 
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des  Kolosserbriefs ),  and  Michelsen(7*/'.,  1906,  159  f.t  317^0;  (i.)H;^nstthe 
Pauline  authorship:— Banr's  Pauius,  417  f.  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  1-44);  Schwegler, 
J\^Z.  ii.  325  f.  ;  Planck  {TkeoL  Jahrb,^  1847,  461  f.) ;  Mayerhoff,  der  Brief 
an  die  Kolosser  mit  vomehenlicher  BerUcksichtigung  .^jter  Pastaraibriefe 
{1838) ;  Hoekstra  {TP,,  1868,  559  f.)  ;  Hilgcnfeld  {ZPVT,  1870,  pp.  24S  f.) ; 
Weizs^ker  {A A.  ii.  240  f.);  Brtlckner  {Chron,  41  f.,  257  f.);  Cone,  7 he 
Gospel  and  its  Interpretatiofts  (pp.  249-255).  (ii.)  for : — Schenkel  {Chris/us- 
biid  d,  Apostely  pp.  83-86);  Renan  (iii.,  ix.-xii.);  llort,  Judaisiic  Chris- 
tianity (pp.  116  f.);  Sanday  in  Smith's  DB,  i.  624-631  (1893);  Weiss 
{A/T,  i.  371-377) ;  Sabatier's  Paul  (pp.  229  f.)  and  in  ESR,  iii.  272-275, 
McGiffert  {A A.  366-374);  E.  H.  Hall  (Papias,  1899,  283  f.);  JUlicher 
(EBi,  L  860  f.)  ;  Pfieiderer,  Urc,^  u  258  f. ;  Clemen,  Patilus,  i.  pp.  122  f. ; 
Mof&tt,  HNT,  214  f.  ;  Bacon,  Story  of  St.  Paul  (1905),  303  f.,  330  £  ; 
Jacquier  in  Vigoroux'  DB,  ii.  866-876.  (iii.)  general : — C.  G.  Hofmann 
{Introductio  in  led,  epistolae  P,  ad  Coloss.  1739) ;  Storr  {dissertatio  in  epist, 
P.  ad  Coloss,  1786) ;  Boehmer's  Isa^ge  (Berlin,  1829) ;  L.  Montet,  Intro- 
ductio in  epistolam  ad  Coloss.  (Montauban,  1841) ;  J.  Wig^erSy  *  das  VerhilU- 
niss  des  Ap.  Paulus  zu  der  christlichen  Gemeinde  in  Kol.'  {SK.^  183S,  pp. 
165  f.);  Schenkel  {BL.  iii.  56^571) ;  J.  O.  F.  Murray  {DB.  i.  454-^56) ; 
K.  J.  MUller,  Ueber  d.  Gedankengang  d.  Apostels  Paulus  in  Kol.  (1905) ; 
M.  Rohr,  Les  ipttres  de  Vapdtre  Paul  aux  Col.  et  aux  Eph.  (1905).  (iv.)  on 
the  erroriats : — Schneckenburger's  Ueber  das  Alter  d.jUd.  Proselyten-Taufe^ 
nebst  einer  Beilage  Uber  die  Irrlehrer  gu  Colossae  (Berlin,  1828) ;  Rheinwald 
{de  pseudo'doctoribus  Cohssensibus^  1834) ;  Osiander  in  Tub,  Zeitschrift 
(1834),  pp.  96  f. ;  J.  Barry  {les  faux  docteurs  de  Colosses,  Montauban,  1846) ; 
Hilgenfeld  {ZfVr.  xiii.  233  f.) ;  Neander's  Planting  of  Christian  Churek 
i.  319  f.,  M.  Dibellus,  Die  Geisterwelt  im  Glauben  des  /'oM/itf  (1909),  151-155. 

§  I.  Analysis. — Like  Romans,  this  epistle  was  written  to  a 
church  which  the  author  only  knew  by  hearsay.  Paul  had  neither 
founded  nor  even  visited  (i*-  ^••'  *•  2^)  the  Christian  community  at 
Colossd,  a  Phrygian  township  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lycus; 
but,  as  their  founder,  Epaphras  (i^  4^^')i  ^^  probably  a  disciple 
of  his,  and  certainly  a  Gentile  Christian  like  themselves  (i***  ^ 
2I8  411'*),  the  apostle  evidently  regarded  the  Colossian  Christians 
as  belonging  to  his  mission-sphere.  His  authority  to  address 
them  was  plainly  unquestioned,  and  the  letter  shows  traces  of  a 
warm,  mutual  interest  (4*'^*). 

After  a  brief  greeting,  in  which  he  associates  Timotheus  with 
himself  (i^''),  he  assures  them  of  his  constant  thankfulness  for 
their  fine  Christian  character  (i*^  and  of  his  equally  constant 
prayers  for  their  steady  growth  in  the  knowledge  and  service 
Xx^')  of  God  who  had  redeemed  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  head 
alike  of  the  creation  (i**-!^  and  of  the  church  (i^®**),  according 
to  Paul's  gospel,  at  any  rate  (1^^^).  To  prevent  them  and  others 
like  them  in  Asia  Minor  from  being  misled  on  this  cardinal 
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matter  (2^'*),  he  reiterates  the  need  of  adherence  to  the  simple 
and  sufficient  faith  of  Christ  (2^*),*  as  opposed  to  any  extraneous 
theosophy  and  ritual  system  (2^^*)  with  ascetic  obligations. 
The  risen  life  with  Christ  is  above  either  such  severities  (2*^')  or 
the  lax  conduct  which  they  vainly  oppose.  This  leads  Paul  to 
sketch  the  true  Christian  ethic  in  general  (3*'*),  negatively  t  and 
positively;  also  specifically  for  wives  and  husbands  (3^®"^®), 
children  and  parents  (3*^**),  slaves  and  masters  (3^-4^).  With 
some  brief  words  of  general  counsel  (4'"^)  and  personal  details 
(4^"^^)i  the  letter  then  closes.  | 

Colossians  is  an  example  of  great  prose  being  addressed  to  a  very  little 
dan.  Colossi  was  a  second-rate  township,  inferior  to  its  (4^)  powerful  neigh- 
bours LAodicea  and  Hierapolis ;  and  the  local  church  was  of  no  importance 
in  early  Christianity.  The  occasion  of  the  epistle  was  the  arrival  of 
Epaphras  (i*)  with  news  of  the  church,  which  was  in  some  perplexity  over 
a  specious  theosophy  recently  promulgated,  and  which  perhaps — ^if  we  are 
to  read  between  the  lines — ^had  expected  or  did  expect  a  visit  from  Paul  {2^^). 
At  the  moment  he  is  imprisoned  §  and  cannot  come  to  them,  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  anticipate  any  opportunity  for  a  visit ;  II  the  reasons  of  this  they  are 
to  learn  orally  from  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  (4''')t  who  bring  the  epistle. 
All  he  can  do  personally  is  to  write.  The  letter  reciprocates  their  prayers 
(i*  Kol  V«(t),  assures  them  of  his  keen  interest  and  pride  in  them  (2"*),  and 
invites  their  interest  in  his  own  mission-work  (4') ;  but  its  dominant  aim  is  to 
restate  the  absolute  adequacy  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  world  and  to  the 
churchy  to  show  how  faith  in  him  requires  no  outside  philosophy  or  esoteric 
cult  in  order  to  perfect  itself,  and  to  expose  the  absurdity  (jceyi;  dTdrrf)  of  any 
mystical  supplement  to  the  Christian  experience  of  Jesus  as  redeemer. 
Apparently  Epaphras  and  his  fellow-teachers  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
nunifications  of  the  local  theosophy,  and  Paul  interposes  with  this  letter  on  their 
behalf.    The  predominance  of  abstract  teaching  over  personal  reference  in  it 

*  The  point  of  the  apparently  irrelevant  clause  ictpifffftiwrrtt  iw  e^xapMr/^ 
(2^)  is  very  fine  ;  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  all  he  has  done  and  is  to  us  in 
his  Son,  involves  a  thoughtful  and  hearty  realisation  of  these  benefits  which 
is  the  best  antidote  to  any  hesitation  at)out  his  power  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  soul.     Gratitude  to  God,  as  Paul  implies,  means  a  firmer  grasp  of  God 

(cp.4"). 

t  With  Col  3^^  contrast  the  tone  of  the  thanksgivings  in  Plutarch's  Afarius, 

46,  §  I ;   Diog.  LAert.  i.  33,  and  the  Talmudic-Berachoth  ('*  Rabbi  Judah 

taught  that  a  man  should  say  every  day,  Blessed  be  God  for  not  creating  me 

a  pagan,  nor  foolish,  nor  a  woman  "). 

X  Does  the  phrase,  «-ep2  oS  i\dper€  im-oXds  W%  refer  to  a  letter  previously 
sent  to  the  Colossians  by  Paul,  or  simply  to  oral  instruction  ? 

f  This  would  not  necessarily  follow  from  4'°  (6  cwaixfidKufTds  /aov),  which 
might  mean  no  more  than  Ro  16^,  but  4'  (d4d€fiai)  puts  it  beyond  doubt. 

D  Epaphras,  too,  is  unable  lo  return,  but  the  Colossians  and  the  other  local 
Christians  are  not  to  fear  he  has  lost  his  interest  in  them  (4^'')« 
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is  natnml  when  one  recollects  that  the  readers  were  not  directly  converts  <A 
the  apostle,  and  that  the  letter  was  intended  to  be  supplemented  by  TychicosP 
oral  information  (4'^  upon  the  writer's  situation  and  prospects. 

§  2.  Odjecf, — The  dangers  felt  by  Paul  in  the  sitimtion  of  the 
Colossian  Christians  were  due  to  something  at  once  more  serious 
and  definite  than  mere  shortcomings  of  the  practical  religious 
life.  The  presence  of  errorists  with  semi-Gnostic  tendencies  is 
revealed  by  the  warnings  against  a  spurious  ^iXoiro^&Oy  arbi- 
trary IvroXftara,  and  an  erroneous  SiSao-xaXuii.  It  is  improbable 
that  any  definite  system  was  being  propagated.  The  likelihood 
is  rather  that  the  local  Christians  were  being  affected  by  a 
syncretistiCy  eclectic  movement  of  thought,  fostered  by  esoteric 
tendencies  in  the  local  Judaism  (cp.  Hoennicke's  yC.  laaf.) 
Paul's  references  to  the  movement  naturally  are  confined  to  the 
special  points  at  which  it  threatened  to  impinge  upon  the  true 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  do  not  possess  any  outside  inde- 
pendent evidence  upon  the  subject;  but  the  tenets  indicate  a 
local  phase  of  some  syncretistic  theosophy  (so  recently  Jacquier, 
Haupt,  and  Dibelius),  a  blend  of  disparate  elements  rife  within 
the  popular  religion  of  Phrygia,  together  with  notions  and 
practices  current  among  Jewish  circles  which  were  sensitive  to 
semi-Alexandrian  influences. 

That  a  Jewish  element  entered  into  the  theosophy  b  evident  from  the 
allusions  to  circumcision  and  the  sabbath  (2^^'*  '*),  bat  it  was  a  subtler  form 
of  legalism  than  had  crept  into  the  Galatian  churches.  The  Law  was  no 
longer  opposed  to  grace;  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  ceremonial 
practices  of  Judaism  upon  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  the  errorists  do  not 
seem  to  have  attacked  Paul  personally.  Their  claim  was  to  lead  men  from  a 
mere  faith  in  Christ  to  an  esoteric  yptaait  which  admitted  the  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  an  angelic  hierarchy  and  thereby  into  a  higher  and  a  fuller 
religious  experience.  These  intermediate  beings  contain  the  divine  fulness^ 
and  therefore  are  to  be  worshipped  (cp.  Lueken's  AficAae/,  4f.,  62-91)  by 
all  who  would  attain  to  the  power  and  insight  of  the  perfected  life  (i*). 
Such  personal  spirits  play  a  cosmic  r61e  also,  as  rd  ctoixml  rod  Kbfffuov  {sf)  ; 
their  functions  are  not  only  creative  but  also  providential,  in  a  sense, 
resembling  those  of  the  saints  in  Roman  Catholicism.  Finally,  this  type  of 
theosophy  tended  to  foster  asceticism  (2'^'-)  and  exclusiveness  (3^^).  The 
latter  was  then,  as  afterwards,  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  movements 
which  emphasised  speculative  attainments,  mystical  or  otherwise  ;  pretensions 
and  prerogatives  were  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe.  As  for  asceticism,  or  the 
abstinential  side  of  practical  ethics,  it  was  the  natural  result  of  any  ^ovo^Ul^ 
as  Philo  and  Josephus  chose  to  describe  their  Judaism,  which  sharply  con- 
trasted the  material  and  the  spiritual,  making  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  being  depend  upon  the  eschewing,  as  far  as  possible,  of  contact  with 
gross  matter.     The  universe  was  composed  of  angelic  ^rocxnou    Bian  was 
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part  of  them  (q>.  Philo,  tU  vict,  offerentibus,  2),  and  therefore  owed  them 
the  same  sort  of  reverence  as  the  Mithraic  initiate  owed  to  the  spirits  or  angels 
(q>.  Dieterich's  Mithras- Liiurgi^f  pp.  52f.)» — a  reverence  which  partly  con- 
fisted  in  keeping  one's  higher  self  pure  from  all  earthly  corruptions.  In  this 
way,  as  Dibelius  points  out,  angel- worship  *  and  asceticism  form  the  fod  of 
the  ellipse. 

The  compass  has  been  pretty  well  boxed  in  the  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  direction  of  Paul's  refutation  in  Colossians. 
The  errorists  have  been  identified  as  Jews  with  theosophic  or 
Alexandrian  tendencies  (Eichhom,  Junker,  Schneckenburger),  as 
pagans  with  Pythagorean  (Grotius)  or  Oriental  (Hug)  affinities, 
or  as  Christians  tinged  with  Essene  ideas  (Mangold,  Klopper, 
Weiss);  the  ^cAoo-oi^ta  has  been  assigned  to  a  definite  source 
such  as  Mithraism  (A.  Stein mann  in  Strasshurg,  Diozesanblatt^ 
1906,  105-118)  or  Cerinthus  (Mayerhoff,  R.  Scott,  after 
Nitzsch).  The  affinities  with  Essenism,  emphasised  by 
Thiersch,  Ewald,  Lightfoot,  and  Godet  amongst  others,  do  not 
amount  to  very  much;  the  parallel  on  angel-worship  breaks 
down,  the  practice  of  asceticism  difiers,  and  other  traits  of  the 
Colossian  errorists  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the 
Essenes  (cp.  Horfs  JC.  ii6f.,  and  Junker's  ed.  pp.  24  f.). 
Michaelis  thought  of  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist;  the 
Tubingen  critics,  followed  by  Sabatier,  S.  Davidson,  and 
Pfleiderer,  detected  the  physiognomy  of  gnostic  Ebionites. 

§  3.  Authenticity. — The  reasons  which  led  the  Tubingen 
school  to  regard  Colossians  as  sub-Pauline  (see  above,  especially 
Weizsacker,  AA,  iL  240-245 ;  and  Briickner,  Chron.  pp.  41-56, 
138  f.)  were  in  the  main  {a)  too  rigid  a  view  of  Paul's  mind, 
based  on  the  Corinthian,  Galatian,  and  Roman  epistles ;  and  {fi) 
a  belief  that  the  epistle  presupposed  the  full-blown  gnostic 
systems  of  the  second  century.  Subsequent  researches  into 
the  presuppositions  of  gnosticism  in  Orientalism  and  in  the 
later  phases  of  Jewish  speculation  have,  however,  disclosed  the 
existence,  in  more  or  less  developed  forms,  of  widely  scattered 
conceptions  and  practices  of  a  semi-speculative  tendency,  which 
render  it  quite  possible  that  such  a  religious  temper  as  that 
controverted  in  Colossians  could  have  prevailed  during  the  first 
century.  The  contact  of  Orientalism  with  Judaism  on  its  specu- 
lative and  popular  sides,  in  the  Diaspora,  is  independent  of  and 

*  *'  Im  flbrigen  ist  die  Engellehre  dasjenige  Gebiet  des  Paulinismus, 
welches  von  der  Logia  Jesu  am  wenigsten  beeinflusst  ist"  (Resch,  Dtr 
Paulinumus^  161)- 
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prior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  the  germs  of  what  was 
afterwards  gnosticism  can  be  detected  in  various  quarters  during 
the  earlier  half  of  the  first  century.  At  any  time  after  a.d.  40, 
early  Christianity  was  upon  the  edge  of  such  speculative 
tendencies ;  and  while  a  discussion  such  as  that  of  Colossians  is 
unprecedented,  so  far  as  Paul's  epistles  are  concerned,  it  is  a 
long  way  from  being  historically  a  prolepsis. 

(a)  The  traces  of  Colossians  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century 
literature  are  both  dim  and  dubious.  In  Bam.  xii.  7  {iw  a&rtp,  sc,  Jesus, 
rdjrra  xal  e/t  a&r6p)  1^^  (rd  vdrra  di  oAtoG  Kal  tit  aOrbp  timffTM  ,  .  .  mX  r& 
vdrra  iv  a&rf  ffwiamjKe)  may  be  echoed  (cp.  kut*  eUSmi,  3*'*=svi.  I2f.),  and 
the  occurrence  ofdyCfP  intip  (2^)  in  Qem.  Rom.  ii.  4  is  noticeable  ;  but  neither 
here  nor  in  Polykarp  (i.  2  =  1"^,  x.  t,  firmi  in  fide  et  immutabilessi*>,  cp. 
I  Co  15")  can  stress  be  laid  on  the  coincidences,  though  Pol.  xi.  2=3*,  were 
it  not  for  Eph  5',  would  be  a  certain  reminiscence.  The  practice  of  Ignatius 
in  confining  0i)ydoi;\ot  to  deacons  {Epk,  ii.,  Magn.  ii.,  PhiL  iv.,  Smym.  xii.), 
may,  however,  as  Lightfoot  suggests,  be  a  reflection  of  Col  i'  4^  (where  alone 
Paul  employs  the  term,  and  both  times  with  dtdjcoyof)  and  the  other  parallels 
{i^'^=Sntym,  i.  2,  KaOriKfafjJvovs  iw  rf  <rrau/>4^,  l^^=  Trail,  v.  2,  6po7A  xai 
d6para)  serve  to  corroborate  upon  the  whole  the  likelihood  that  the  epistle 
was  known  to  Ignatius.  In  Hermas,  the  description  of  Christ  as  ^  fwl^ 
{Vis.  II.  ii.  8),  if  it  be  accurate,  might  reflect  Jn  14*  as  much  as  Col  3^  the 
more  so  as  the  reference  to  '  denying*  the  law '  in  the  context  points  to 
passages  like  Mt  10^  ;  and  Sim.  ix.  xii.,  with  its  definition  of  God's  Son  as 
rdffjft  r^s  KTlatun  atrrov  Tpoyepdartpos  (2)  and  its  allusion  to  Christ's  salvation 
of  angels  (15),  indicates  the  spread  of  the  ideas  of  Colossians  rather  than  a 
definite  acquaintance  with  its  text.  The  inclusion  of  the  epistle  in  Mardon's 
Canon  proves,  however,  that  it  was  well  known  at  Rome  as  elsewhere 
during  this  period,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  scsmty  use  of  it  as 
compared  with  the  richer  traces  of  Ephesians  is  that  the  latter  writing,  by  its 
superior  size  and  value,  must  have  tended  to  attract  more  notice  from 
those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  voiced  by  both.  Like  the 
other  Pauline  letters,  it  is  definitely  cited  by  Irenseus  {athf,  haer,  iii.  14.  i  s 
4'^),  Tertullian  (e.g.  de  praescr.  hoer.  vii.as2*),  and  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  i. 
I,  etc. si*),  besides  being  included  In  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  employed 
l^  Origen  {c.  Cels.  v.  8=2^*"^).  The  allusions  in  Justin  to  Christ  as  the 
vfMOT&roKOt  riffift  xrlann  {Dial.  Ixxxv.,  cp.  Ixxxiv.,  and  Cohort,  ad 
Graecos,  xv.),  and  to  the  repiTOfi'^  {Dial,  xli.,  xliii.),  probably  flow  from 
Col  i^"*  and  2^^,  while  gnostic  sects  like  the  Peratici  used  it,  as  well  as 
Basilides  and  Ptolemsens  (according  to  Hippolytus). 

{d)  The  vocabulary  presents  no  features  which  necessarily  involve  a  sub- 
Pauline  author.  When  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  Paul  is  writing 
upon  a  new  subject  to  a  strange  church,  in  which  no  objection  had  been 
taken  to  his  apostolic  authority  or  gospel,  the  proportion  of  Aapax  Aeurvmena 
is  not  unnatural.  Several  characteristic  Pauline  terms  are  lacking,  e.^. 
iiroirdXv^if,  dj^POffOcu,  €l  /n/j,  et  tls,  el  Koi,  etwep,  Koivfapla,  Xoivds,  /iSXXor, 
odxiri,  welBeiw ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  dciratooi^iny  is  also  absent  from  I  Thest., 
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a  large  Dmnber  (including  dtjra/»^ir,  dSxtfios,  jrocfAt,  vunfpla,  ^vturo^)  ve  also 
absent  from  Gal.,  diiraioOr  never  occurs  even  in  I  Thess.,  2  Cor.,  and  Phil., 
v&fun  b  absent  from  2  Cor.,  vurifpla  from  I  Cor.,  and  trravpit  from  Romans. 
Genitival  constructions  and  composite  forms  are  unusually  frequent,  but  they 
do  not  constitute  any  primary  argument  against  the  Pauline  authorship. 

The  style  is  perhaps  slower  and  loftier  than  that  of  the  earlier  epistles ; 
clauses  are  linked  to  one  another  by  participles  and  relatives,  often  in  a  loose 
connection  («.^.  i''^),  which  contrasts  with  Paul's  ordinary  use  of  particles  like 
dpa,  9i6,  and  dt^rc  There  are  anacoloutha,  but  the  dialectic  is  less  rapid  and 
pointed,  especially  in  the  opening  sections  of  the  epistle.  "  Die  AttsdrUcke 
sind  weicher,  voller,  feierlicher,  die  Gedanken  sind  breiter  ausgesponnen,  vgl. 
2^.  Man  konnte  den  Stil  einen  liturgischen  nennen,  wie  wir  ihn  etwa  auf 
Ehrendekreten  fUr  Augustus  finden  "  (NSgeli,  IVortsehUit  des  Paulus,  84). 
This,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  any  personal  opponent  The 
ciraimstances  were  not  such  as  to  provoke  the  agitation  and  the  sharp  argu- 
mentative method  which  characterise,  #.^.,  Galatians  and  Corinthians. 

{e)  The  speculative  advance  constitutes  a  more  serious  difficulty.  Christ 
is  (i^')  the  principle  of  creation,  but  thb  is  implied  in  i  Co  S*  and  due  to 
the  elaboration  of  his  pre-existenoe  as  a  heavenly  Man.  His  cosmical 
significance  (i^^  r&  w^rra  ^  oAt^  awiffrriKev)  is  a  corollary  of  this,  and  the 
doctrine  of  his  person  as  the  object  of  creation  (i^*  rd  rdrra  €U  adrbp  ftcnarat) 
is  no  more  opposed  to  i  Co  15*,  Ro  11"  than  is  i  Co  8*to  Ro  11". 
The  triumph  of  the  redeemer  over  hostile  spirits  (2^,  cp.  i*)  is  also  pre- 
supposed  in  I  Co  2^  and  Phil  2''* ;  the  former  passage,  in  fact,  indicates  that 
there  were  elements  in  Paul's  theosof^y  which  were  more  central  than  the 
exigencies  of  the  extant  letters  suggest  Often,  as  at  Thessalonika  and 
Corinth,  they  had  to  be  ignored  in  his  ordinary  preaching;  but  all  along 
Paul  had  his  cosmic  speculations,  and  Colossians  is  an  example  of  how  he 
developed  them  when  an  occasion  offered  for  expressing  them  in  certain  applica- 
tions. In  meeting  the  Colossian  heresy,  he  naturally  drew  largely  upon  the 
vocabulary  and  ideas  of  the  <ro^  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  imparting  to 
the  TcXf(ob  Furthermore,  he  probably  used  several  technical  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  errorists  themselves.  These  considerations  may  help  to  show 
how  the  advanced  christology  of  this  epistle,  especially  when  it  is  taken  along 
with  Pnilippians,  does  not — even  in  its  cosmic  extension  of  the  redemptive 
death  and  in  its  organic  relation  of  Christ  to  the  church — represent  a  position 
whidi  would  have  been  necessarily  impossible  for  Paul  to  occupy. 

Recent  proofs  of  the  Pauline  character  of  this  christology  may  be  found 
in  Vennefs  Jesus  and  the  Gospei {i^og),  pp.  34 f.,  and  in  M.  Dibelius,  dis 
Geisterweiiim  GiauAen  des  Paulus  (1909),  pp.  125-151.  The  latter  critic, 
after  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  Pfleiderer's  arguments,  concludes  that 
"  nather  the  language  nor  the  contents  of  Col  1-2  render  the  Pauline  author- 
ship impossible.'' 

§  4.  Integrity. — Medifkting  hypotheses  have  more  than  once 
been  suggested  in  order  to  explain  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pastorals,  the  apparent  mixture  of  Pauline  and  sub-Pauline 
elements.  Thus  Ewald  {Sendschreiben^  pp.  466  f.)  attributed  the 
form  of  the  epistle  to  Timotheus  (i^),  as  Spitta  did  afterwards 
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with  2  Thessalonians,  whilst  Hitzig  (Zur  Kritik  paulin.  Briefs^ 
1870,  pp.  22  f.)  regarded  the  epistle  as  a  genuine  Pauline  note 
worked  up  for  later  and  dogmatic  purposes,  and  R.  Scott  (7^ 
Pauline  Epistles^  300  f.)  attributes  its  composition  entirely  to 
Timotheus.  When  the  stylistic  data  are  fairly  weighed,  however, 
the  necessity  for  such  hypotheses  largely  disappears.  More 
might  be  said,  perhaps,  for  the  supposition  that  the  epistle 
contains  some  interpolations  in  its  canonical  text  (cp.  Weisse, 
Beitrdge  zur  Kritik  pauL  Briefe^  pp.  22  f.,  59  f.).  The  possibility 
of  such  changes  being  made  during  the  second  century  is  to  be 
admitted,  especially  as  scribes  had  always  the  temptation  of  con- 
forming Colossians  to  Ephesians.  When  the  latter  is  taken  as 
sub-Pauline,  any  glosses  in  Col.  may  be  referred  (L)  either  to  the 
author  of  Eph.,  or  (ii.)  to  subsequent  editors.  For  the  former 
hypothesis  (Holtzmann,  cp.  7ZZ.,  1877,  109  f.,  1892,  37  f. ; 
Hausrath,  iv.  122  f.,  and  Soltau)  see  further  below.  The 
latter  is  more  convincing  because  less  rigorous,  although  the 
working  out  of  the  hypothesis  carries  us  often  behind  any  textual 
evidence. 

Editorial  handling  has  been  suspected,  e.g,^  in  [a)  i^**  (the  christo- 
logical  section)  in  whole  or  part  (om.  "  Marcion,  ***"*^  von  Soden,  *^*+« 
Weisse,  ^""^  Holtzmann  and  Clemen)  *  owing  to  its  faulty  connection  and  the 
difficulty  of  harmonising  the  reconciling  of  rd  .  .  .  od/Nvoct  with  the  view  of 
2^«,  or  even  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  elsewhere  (cp.  Baljon,  Thiol,  Siudiin^ 
1885,  316-329);  in  (b)  I**  (off  ^KoOvvLTt .  .  .  o^pardr,  J.  Weiss) ;  in  {c)  2^  {koX  ivm, 
.  .  .  vapKl)f  which  might  be  a  catholicising  gloss  (so  Weisse,  J.  Weiss).  The 
corrupt  state  of  the  text  in  2^'"  has  also  led  to  attempts  at  emendation  f 
and  hypotheses  of  interpolation  (*•""  BiKtav  .  .  .  i/ipartiiMf,  *^  ■,  Weisse ; 
17.  laab.  i»^  rdrra  and  jrarA  «rX.  »  Arera  .  .  .  w£  «  Hitag ;  "•"«»•  ^  «» 
rtrtt  .  .  .  Ttvl  *,  Holtzmann).  "  This  epistle,  and  more  especially 
its  second  chapter,  appears  to  have  been  ill-preserved  in  ancient  times" 
(WH.  ii.  127),  but  such  interpolations  or  glosses  as  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured  do  not  point  to  any  £Eur-reaching  process  of  editing,  least  of  all 
upon  the  part  of  the  author  (or  under  the  influence)  of  Ephesians. 

In  i'"'*  under  the  speculative  christology  there  vibrates  a  doctrine  similar 
to  that  of  the  Alexandrian  Judaism  which  reappears  in  Philo,^  according  to 

*  Einheitlichkeit,  pp.  127  f. ;  Paulus,  i.  pp.  127  f. 

t  OAwr  (2'')  seems  to  be  either  a  gloss  (Bakhuysen,  Baljon)  or  a 
corruption  of  some  primitive  reading  like  iK$df9  (Junius,  Toup,  linwood), 
$4kyw  (Clericus).  In  v.^^  6  Ifp  inrtwwrlw  iifup  is  probably  a  marginal  gloss 
on  Ka$*  iffiOif' 

t'*  Christ  was  not  a  lay  figure  that  Paul  could  drape  as  he  chose  in  the 
finery  of  Palestinian  apocalyptic  or  of  Alexandrian  philosophy.  He  is  not 
exhibiting  Christ  as  divine  or  quasi-divine,  by  investing  him  in  the  wavering 
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which  the  Logos  u  God's  shadow  {ffKta)  was  employed  as  the  organ  of  God 
at  creation  {le^.  alleg,  iii.  31),  the  Logos  also  being  prior  to  all  creation  {leg, 
aiUg,  iiL  61).  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  conjecturing  (as 
Norden  does,  Antike  Kunstprosa^  ii.  475)  a  lost  source,  treating  of  the  Logos 
from  the  OT  standpoint,  behind  Philo,  the  author  of  Colossians,  and 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  simply  because  the  same  term,  wpwrvrhKon  wdaiit 
Kiirtm^  is  applied  in  Col  i"  to  the  Son  of  God  as  is  used  by  Philo  and 
Theophilus  {ad  AntoL  ii.  31 )  for  the  Logos, — ^Theophilus  never  elsewhere 
using  the  Pauline  epistles. 

Holtzmann's  ingenious  and  complicated  theory  postulates 
an  original  Pauline  epistle,  directed  against  the  legal  and  ascetic 
tendencies  of  the  Colossians ;  this  was  worked  up  by  the  autor 
ad  Ephesias^  first  of  all,  into  the  canonical  Ephesians,  as  a  protest 
against  a  Jewish-Christian  theosophy,  and  afterwards  remodelled 
separately  into  the  canonical  Colossians.  Such  filagre^- 
critidsm  has  failed  to  win  acceptance ;  the  literary  criteria  are 
too  subjective,  and  the  evidence  for  bisecting  the  error  attacked 
in  Colossians  is  not  convincing.  Soltau  postulates  an  original 
Colossian  epistle,  its  framework  visible  in  Col  i*^*  '^•^  i®"*'  and 
4^^^,  with  its  main  contents  in  a  threefold  division :  (a)  a  section 
independent  of  Eph.,  viz,  2^3*  (with  interpolations  in  a*-  ^-  ••  ^^' 
i«.ift.i«.M»)^  (^)  a  christological  section  i»»,  and  (f)  the  table 
of  household  duties,  3*-4*-^'*.  This  was  worked  over  by  a 
later  editor  using  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  whose  original 
form  may  be  reconstructed  perhaps  from  Col  1^'^  3*-4*'  '^'^^ 
(with  an  address  modelled  on  Col  i^'^  Eph  i^'^).  Then 
came  the  composition  of  Eph.,  based  in  part  also  on  the  epistle 
to  Laodicea,  after  which  CoL  suffered  further  accretions,  hugely 
due  to  an  interpolator  who  used  Eph.  But  this  hypothesis  is  not 
preferable  to  Holtzmann's.  It  assumes  that  the  original 
Colossians  was  not  circulated  at  all  widely ;  that  it  suffered  a 
twofold  process  of  homiletical  and  dogmatic  expansion  to  a  degree 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  early  Christian  literature;  and, 
finally,  that  the  ministry  which  Archippus  is  to  fulfil  (4^^  is  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  Onesimus  1  On  general  grounds  this 
explanation  of  the  relationship  between  CoL  and  Eph.  has 
nothing  more  in  its  favour  than  most  of  its  rivals ;  and,  above  all, 
the  criteria  employed  to  detect  later  glosses  in  the  original  text, 

and  oncertain  glories  of  the  Alexandrian  Logos;  he  is  casting  upon  all 
creation  and  redemption  the  steadfast  and  unwavering  light  of  that  divine 
presence  of  which  he  was  assured  in  Christ,  and  for  which  the  Alexandrians 
bad  groped  in  vain  "  (Denney,  Jesus  and  the  Gospel^  36-37). 
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and  to  separate  the  two  forms  of  the  epistle,  are  often  arbitrary. 
That  glosses  may  have  crept  in  from  the  margin  into  this,  as 
into  other  epistles  of  Paul,  is  perfectly  possible ;  but  the  reasons 
adduced  in  the  present  instance  for  such  interpolations  are  not 
convincing.  Soltau  seems  to  assume  that  wherever  parallel 
passages  occur,  one  or  other  must  be  secondary ;  which  rests  on 
an  entirely  a  priori  conception  of  style,  especiaUy  in  an  epistle, 
and  on  an  erroneous  estimate  of  Paul's  style  in  particular. 
Thus  no  adequate  grounds  can  be  alleged  why  one  writer  should 
not  refer  three  times  to  Christ  as  ^  kc^oXi^  or  why  the  repeti- 
tion of  almost  synonymous  terms,  like  (3^  ippiCufjusyoi  and 
rc^c/AcXftc»/ftfi^04,  should  be  held  un-Pauline.  Furthermore,  the 
supposed  aim  of  the  original  Colossian  epistle,  viz.,  to  oppose 
the  ^i\o<ro^  of  Philo,  involves  too  restricted  a  meaning  of 

Michelten's  theory  Is  even  more  elaborate.  Pfleiderer,  who  also 
postulates  a  Pauline  original,  more  prudently  declines  to  reconstruct  it  out 
of  the  canonical  epistle,  which  he  regards  as  a  subsequent  adaptation  or 
resetting  of  the  genuine  letter ;  but  this  u  little  improvement  on  the  Holtz- 
mann-Soltau  view. 

{  5.  Place  and  Period. — ^To  the  period  of  imprisonment 
under  Felix  at  Csesarea,  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  captivity-epistles 
have  been  assigned:  CoL,  Eph.,  and  Philemon  by  D.  Schultz 
(5Jr,  1839,  PP-  616-6x7),  ^ci*  Se^a  and  Thiersch,  with  Schott 
(§  66),  Bottger  {Beitrage^  ii.  47  f.),  Wiggers  (SK,^  1841,  pp.  436- 
450),  Meyer,  Laurent,  Schenkel,  Hausrath  (iv.  11 8-1 19,  CoL  and 
Philemon),  Sabatier  (pp.  325-349),  Reuss,  Weiss,  and  Haupt; 
and  even  Philippians  by  O.  Holtzmann  (7ZZ,  1890,  p.  177; 
NT  Zdtgeschichte^  pp.  133-134),  Spitta  {Afgeschichte^  281 ;  Urc. 
L  34),  and  Macpherson  {EpAesians,  pp.  86-94).  Philemon* 
and  Philippians  (see  below)  must  certainly  be  dated  in  the 
Roman  imprisonment,  however,  and    there    is   not  evidence 

*  **  Paul's  ez'pectadons  of  release  were  more  natural  at  Rome  than  at 
Ceesarea.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  imprisonment  at  Csesarea  he  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  Rome.  It  would  be  necessary  then  to  place  the  letter 
in  the  earlier  part.  But  it  does  not  well  suit  this,  for  Paul  had  been  for  a 
long  time  anxious  to  see  Rome,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  should  think 
of  going  to  Colossse  first "  (Peake,  £GT,  iii.  491-492).  The  arguments 
against  the  Csesarean  period  are  succinctly  put  by  Bleek  {Emi.  $§  i6x, 
165)  and  Hort  (Hamams  and  Epkesians,  loi-iio).  For  the  other  sidet 
see  E.  L.  Hicks  {Tk§  Interpreter,  April  1910:  <*Did  St  Pml  write  from 
Csesarea?"). 
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enough  to  prove  the  contrary  for  Colossians.  Had  it  been 
written  from  Caesarea  (so  von  Dobschiitz,  Urc.  102),  some 
greeting  from  Philip  (Ac  21^^^)  would  have  been  included,  or, 
at  any  rate,  some  mention  of  him  among  the  apostle's  friends  and 
companions  (4^^).  The  two  years  in  Caesarea  are  certainly  a 
blank,  and  as  certainly  Paul  must  have  been  active  during  this 
interval,  but  we  are  not  entitled,  without  adequate  evidence,  to  fill 
up  this  blank  by  placing  Colossians  or  any  other  epistle  within 
its  limits.  There  is  no  reason  to  break  away  from  the  ordinary 
view  that  Colossians  was  composed  during  Paul's  imprisonment 
at  Rome.  As  Philippians  was  certainly  the  last  letter  he  wrote, 
Colossians  falls  earlier ;  it  is  earlier  than  Ephesians,  even  when 
the  letter  is  ascribed  to  Paul  (so  especially  Honig,  ZWT,^  1873, 
63  f.,  followed  by  Weiss,  AJT,  i.  377  f.;  Sabatier,  ESR,  iv. 
439  f.;  and  Godet,  INT.  475-490),  though  Coleridge  (Table- 
Talk^  May  25,  1830)  thought  otherwise.  ''The  Epistle  to  the 
Zphesians  is  evidently  a  catholic  epistle  addressed  to  the 
whole  of  what  might  be  called  St.  Paul's  diocese.  It  is  one 
a  the  divinest  compositions  of  man.  .  .  .  The  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  is  the  overflowing,  as  it  were,  of  St.  Paul's  mind  upon 
the  same  subject."  This  priority  of  Ephesians  is  upheld  by 
Eichhom,  Bohmer,  Hug,  Credner,  Anger,  Schneckenburger, 
Matthies,  Reuss,  Guericke,  T.  K.  Abbott,  and  P.  Ewald  amongst 
others,  who  advocate  its  Pauline  authorship,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  epistle  referred  to  in  Col  4^^  (and  therefore  written 
previously).  Mayerhoff,  among  critics  of  the  opposite  school, 
is  almost  alone  in  putting  it  prior  to  Colossians. 

§  6.  The  Laodicean  epistle. — The  enigmatic  reference  to  an 
epistle  Ik  Aao&ncoxs  (4^®)  has  given  rise  to  a  swarm  of  hypotheses,* 
identifying  the  writing  in  question  either  with  one  or  another  of 
the  extant  Pauline  letters,  e.g.  Ephesians  (so,  further,  Grotius, 
Huth,  Mill,Wetstein,  Paley,  Hofmann,  Mangold,  Holzhausen),t  or 
I  Tim.  (John  of  Damascus,  Theophylact),  or  Philemon  (Wieseler, 
Comment,  de  epistola  Laodicena  quam  vulgo  perditam  putant^ 
1844)^  or  else  with    Hebrews    (Schulthess,   Schneckenburger, 


monographs  by  K.  Radfauff  (de  epistcla  Laodicemsium^  Giessen, 
1680),  C  J.  Hath  (Eptst.  odLaod.  in  encyclic,  ad  Eph.  odservata^  Erlangen, 
175 1 ),  R.  Anger  {Ueber  den  Laad.-Brief,  Leipzig,  1843)*,  A.  Sartori  (Ueber 
denL,'Bri€f,  1853);  see,  further,  Zahn  (GK,  i.  277  f.,  ii.  83  f.,  566 f.,  583  f.). 
fEspedally  by  Laurent  {Jahrb.  fir  deutsehe  TheoL,  1866,  129 f.)  and 
Kkttennann  {ibid.^  1870,  160  f.). 
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etc.).*  The  Ephesian  hypothesis  has  won  some  favour  in  the 
form  of  a  conjecture  that  ck  Aao&icii^  was  in  one  of  the  copies 
of  the  circular  letter  now  known  as  Ephesians  (so,  e,g,^  Usher, 
Matthies,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Credner,  Michaelis,  Eichhom, 
Schrader,  Olshausen,  Wiggers,  Neander,  Anger,  Harless,  Bleek, 
Lightfoot,  Salmon,  Abbott) ;  under  the  title  irpoc  Aao8iiccas,  it  is 
argued,  Marcion  placed  Ephesians  in  his  Canon  (see  below,  under 
Ephesians).  The  hypothesis  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Calvin, 
Beza,  Erasmus,  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  Estius,  and  others,  that  the 
epistle  was  one  from  the  Laodicean  church  to  Paul  (or  Epaphras, 
or  Colossi),  not  from  Paul  to  them,  is  needless  grammatically,  as 
Ik  has  the  pregnant  force  of  from  and  out  of  and  intrinsically 
improbable,  as  Paul  was  much  more  likely  to  give  directions 
about  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Laodicea  than  about  one  which  that  church  had  written  or 
was  to  write  to  him.  The  context  plainly  implies  («cai  vficis) 
that  the  Colossians  and  the  Laodiceans  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  two  letters  in  question. 

No  trace  of  this  epistle  is  to  be  found,  and  it  must  be 
egarded  as  having  perished  at  an  early  date  after  its  composition. 
It  was  in  order  to  avoid  this  conclusion  that  an  epistle  of  Paul 
could  have  been  lost,  attempts  were  made  to  identify  it  with 
I  Tim.,  at  the  close  of  which  the  words  cypa^  airo  XaoSucc&as  (Le, 
L. »  place  of  composition)  are  added  in  several  MSS  (Zahn,  GK. 
iL  567  f.),  just  as  occasionally  at  the  close  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Thessalonian  epistles.  But  Paul  had  never  been  at  Laodicea. 
Probably  it  was  the  same  motive  which  prompted  the  cognate 
explanation  of  Ijc  A.  as  "sent  from  Laodicea  to  Paul"  (see 
above).  But  the  letter  could  have  been  neither  written  by  Paul 
at  Laodicea  (a  place  he  had  never  evangelised)  nor  composed 
by  the  Laodiceans  themselves. 

It  is  plain  from  Col  2^  thab  Paul's  letter  to  the  church  of 
Laodicea  was,  like  Colossians,  addressed  to  Christians  who 
were  strangers  td  him.  The  apostle  orders  the.  two  churches, 
being  on  the  same  footing  towards  himself,  to  exchange  copies  of 
their  respective  epistles.  The  latter  point  bears  incidentally  on 
the  circulation  of  apostolic  epistles.  The  first  injunction  (cp. 
I  Th  5^)  was  to  get  an  epistle  read  to  all  the  members  of  the 
church  addressed,  instead  of  to  any  coterie  or  circle ;  the  next 

*  Philastrius  (Haer,  Ixxxix. )  mentions  this  opinion  as  held  by  some  who 
attribated  its  composition  to  Luke. 
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was  to  promote  in  certain  cases  the  circulation  of  a  given  epistle 
among  neighbouring  churches.  The  Colossian  Christians  were 
not  only  to  salute  the  Christians  at  Laodicea  (Col  4^^},  but  to 
communicate  Colossians  to  them  and  secure  "  Laodiceans  "  from 
them,  or  rather  to  read  it  when  they  received  it  in  due  course. 
The  most  natural  meaning  of  rr/y  Ik  AaoS&icias  ( « the  letter  you 
are  to  receive  from  Laodicea)  implies  that  Paul  had  either  given 
oral  instructions  (to  Tychicus  ?)  to  have  a  copy  of  Laodiceans 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Colossi,  or  inserted  in  that 
letter  an  injunction  corresponding  to  Col  4^^^^  He  gives  no 
reason  for  this  procedure,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  Laodiceans, 
any  more  than  Colossians,  was  a  circular  pastoral  intended  for 
several  churches.  The  probability  is  that,  like  Colossians,  it  had 
individual  traits,  whereas  the  canonical  Ephesians  contains  none 
of  these. 

The  pseudo-Pftuline  Epistola  ad  Laodicensis  is  a  much  later  forgery,  dating 
from  the  second  (Zabn)  or  more  probably  the  fourth  century ;  cp.  Hamack, 
ACJL  i.  pp.  36-37,  and  Lightfoot's  Colossians  (pp.  272?.).^  Four  fresh 
Spanish  MSS  are  noticed  m  JBL.  (xxiii.  pp.  73  f.)*  and  a  transcription  of 
one  in  Madrid  is  given  by  Prof.  £.  J.  Goodspeed  in  AJT,  (1904)  pp.  536- 
$38.  The  epistle  was  not  only  read  in  some  circles  of  the  early  church 
("legunt  quidam  et  ad  Laodicenses,  sed  ab  omnibus  exploditur,"  Jerome, 
de  uir.  tnlustr,  5),  but  widely  circulated  in  the  mediseval  period.  For  over  nine 
centuries  "  this  forged  epistle  hovered  about  the  door  of  the  sacred  Canon, 
without  either  finding  admission  or  being  peremptorily  excluded.  At  length 
the  revival  of  learning  dealt  its  death-blow  to  this  as  to  so  many  other 
spurious  pretensions  "  (Lightfoot,  p.  297). 

(F)  PHILEMON. 

Lftbraturb. — {a)  Editions — Besides  most  edd.*  of  Colossians,  see  the 
special  edd.  by  R.  RoUock  (Geneva,  1602) ;  W.  Jones  (London,  1635) ;  L. 
C.  G.  Schmidt  (1766);  G.  C.  Storr  (1781);  Hagenbach  (Basel,  1829);  J. 
K.  L  Demme,  Erkldrung  d,  Phil,  Briefes  (1844);  H.  A.  Fetermann,  ad 
/idem  versiottum  .  .  .  eum  earum  texiu  orig,  grace  (Berlin,  1844) ;  Rothe, 
PauliadPhil.  epistolae  inierpreiatio  historico-€xegetica{3xtmtTi,  1844)*;  Koch 
(Zurich,  1846) ;  Wiesinger  (in  Olshausen's  Comm,  1850) ;  F.  R.  Kuhne 
(1856);  Bleek  (Berlin,  1865);  van  Oosterzee  (Eng.  tr..  New  York,  1868); 

>The  Latin  text  of  the  epistle  is  printed  by  Lightfoot  (with  a  Gk. 
rendering),  Westcott  {Canon  of  the  NT^  appendix  E),  and  Wohlenberg  in 
his  edition  of  the  Pastoral  epistles  (pp.  339f.)> 

*  Especially  those  by  Meyer,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  Oltramare,  and  Haupt 
It  is  edited  by  some  others  (e.g,  Wiesinger  and  M.  R.  Vincent)  along  with 
Fhilippians,  1^  a  few  {e.g,  G.  T.  ZachariM  and  M.  F.  Sadler)  along  with  the 
Pftstonl  epistl< 
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M.  R.  Vincent  {ICC.  1897,  « PhOippians  and  Philemon  *) ;  Lucken  (SN7.^ 
1906);  A.  H.  Drysdale  (1906);  A.  Schumann  (1908);  Oesterley  {EGT. 
19 10). 

(b)  Studies — ^J.  G.  C.  Klotzsch,  de  occasiont  et  indole  epistolae  ad  PhiUm. 
(1792) ;  D.  H.  Wildschut,  de  vi  dictiimis  et  sermonis  elegantia  in  epistola  ad 
Phiiem,  (1809) ;  Schenkel  {BL.  it.  531-532);  HolUmann  {ZiVT,,  1873,  pp. 
428  f.,  'der  Brief  an  Philemon  kritisch  untersucht ') ;  J.  P.  Esser,  de  Brief 
aan  Philemon  (1875)*;  S.  Davidson,  INT.  i.  153-160;  Steck  (//T.,  1891, 
570-584) ;  Z.  Weber's  Der  Brief  an  d.  Philemon^  Ein  VorbildfUr  die  ckristL 
Behandlung  sociaUr  Fragen  (1896);  C.  Roth  {ZSehiw,^  1897,  I-13);  von 
DobschUts,  Urc,  Ii5f. ;  J.  H.  Bernard  {DB,  iv.  832-834);  van  Manen 
{OCL,  59  f. ;  EBi,  3693-3697). 

The  occasion  of  this  note  is  as  follows :  Onesimus,  a  slave, 
had  run  away  from  his  master,  a  prosperous  and  influential 
citizen  of  Colossi  (cp.  Col  4^),  either  owing  to  some  harshness 
on  the  tatter's  part  (Col  4^),  or  because  he  took  advantage  of  his 
master's  Christian  forbearance  (Col  3^*)*  ^^^^  never  hints  at 
the  former  reason  in  his  note.  On  the  other  hand,  vv.^^*^®-^* 
suggest  that  Onesimus  had  robbed  as  well  as  deserted 
Philemon,  and  for  either  offence  he  was  liable  to  be  crucified. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  how  or  why  he  came  across  Paul, 
voluntarily  (Bengel,  Haupt,  cp.  Lightfoot,  310-311)  or  acci- 
dentally. This  little  note  simply  shows  the  erstwhile  ^paircnTs 
in  the  apostle's  company  as  a  Christian,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  sent  back  to  his  master,  for  whose  forbearance  the  apostle 
pleads  in  a  few  charming,  tactful  lines.  After  greeting  Philemon, 
Apphia  his  wife,  and  Archippus  (possibly  his  son),  with  the 
Christians  who  met  for  worship  at  Philemon's  house  (v.^),  Paul 
begins  with  a  captatio  henevoUntiot  of  praise  for  Philemon's  kindly 
Christian  character  (^^,  which  encourages  him  to  make  a 
winning  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  unworthy  Onesimus  C**^),  now 
returning  (Col  4*)  along  with  Tychicus  to  Colossd,  as  a  penitent 
and  sincere  Christian,  in  ordor  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
household  of  Philemon  and  Apphia.  With  a  line  or  two  of 
personal  detail  (»-^)  the  note  then  closes.  Possibly  (cp.  v.^' 
^a>  IlavXos  9ypa^a  ry  ifi-g  x^'pO  ^^  ^^  ^"  autograph ;  if  it  was 
dictated,  v.^*  was  probably  written  by  Paul  himself  on  the 
margin  of  the  note  when  finished,  and  the  parenthesis  of  v.*  may 
have  a  similar  origin. 

As  Paul  evidently  had  some  hope  of  a  speedy  release  from 
his  imprisonment  Q'  ^^)i  and  as  Aristarchus  and  Luke  (^,  cp. 
Col  4^^  ^^)  were  with  him,  Csesarea  might  conceivably  be  the 
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place  from  which  this  note  was  sent  (so,  e,g.^  Hilgenfeld  and 
Hausrath);  but  Paul's  eyes  were  towards  Rome  during  his 
captivity  under  Felix,  and  at  Caesarea  the  conditions  were  less 
favourable  than  at  Rome  (Ac  28^'^  dircScxcro  irayras  tov«  cur- 
iro/>cvo/A^ov$  irp^s  a^rdy)  for  an  outsider  like  Onesimus  getting 
access  to  the  apostle.  Rome,  too,  was  the  natural  refuge  of 
runaway  slaves  {Jugitivarit),  who  could  the  more  easily  escape 
detection  by  plunging  into  its  seething  population.  Both 
Aristarchus  and  Luke  were  also  with  Paul  at  Rome  (Ac  28^®). 
In  all  likelihoodi  therefore,  the  note  was  written  during  Paul's 
confinement  in  the  capital  (cp.  Phil  a**).  This  is  corroborated 
by  the  similarity  of  style  and  contents  between  it  on  the  one 
hand  and  Colossians  and  Philippians  on  the  other,  both  written 
at  this  period:  cp.  e,g.  vwif/yot  and  awrrpaTuorrf^  (^'*,  Phil  a>*), 
^c/Moorci  (•,  Phil  1*,  Col  I*"^®),  Av^KOV  (®,  Col  3'*),  crwcuxfuiXayros 
(«  Col  4*0),  Arrix^  (",  Phil  4"),  and  ilScX^/^is  <lyainp<fc  (i«,  Col  4^ 
besides  the  fact  that  all  three  are  written  by  Paul  as  a  prisoner 
and  as  associated  with  Timotheus,  whilst  CoL  and  Philem.  in 
addition  contain  greetings  to  Archippus  and  associate  Luke, 
Mark,  Aristarchus,  and  Demas  in  the  closing  salutations.* 

(a)  The  inclusion  of  koX  Ti/A6$tot  6  ddeX^^t  in  v.^  seems  at  first  sight  a 
semi-official  tinge,  but  Timotheus  may  have  been  a  friend  of  Philemon  and 
his  family ;  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  words  are  an 
editorial  addition  during  the  period  of  the  letter's  reception  into  the  Canon, 
although  the  v.l.  I^o/Acr  (or  ^ofier)  in  v.'  represents  an  early  effort  to 
bring  out  the  fact  of  Timotheus  as  Paul's  associate.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  Paul  added  his  name  in  order  to  adduce  a  second  witness  (cp.  2  Co  13') 
to  the  slave's  reformed  character  (Zahn,  Belser). 

(3)  Philemon's  residence  has  been  variously  assigned  to  Laodicea  (so,  i.^,, 
Wieselert),  Ephesus  (HolUmann),  and  ColossS  (HUgenfeld,  Bleek,  etc.). 
Even  if  Archippus  belonged  to  Laodicea  (so  Lightfoot  on  Col  4^'''^),  it 
would  not  follow  that  Philemon's  residence  must  also  have  been  there ;  the 
two  towns  lay  not  far  from  one  another.  Paul  cannot  (Col  2')  have  con- 
verted Philemon  at  Coloss6 ;  they  may  have  met  at  Ephesus,  but  even  if  the 
Ef^iesian  Onesimus  of  Ignatius  {ad  Eph,  ii.)  were  supposed  to  be  the 
(^lesimus  of  this  note,  it  would  not  prove  that  Philemon  stayed  there.  The 
probabilities,  such  as  they  are,  point  on  the  whole  to  Colossi.  No  credence, 
however,  can  be  given  to  the  statement  of  Apcst,  Ccnstit,  vii  46,  which  turns 
all  three  into  bishops,  Archippus  of  Laodicea,  Philemon  of  Colossi,  and 
Onesimiis  of  Berea. 

*To  complete  the  parallelism  of  names  in  Col  4^'^= Philemon  **"**, 
Amling  {ZNIV.,  1909,  261-262)  proposes  to  read  'Ii70-oOf  (=lo(krrot)  for 
'Iif^oO  in  the  latter  passage,  or  'Iij^'oO,  *IfiaoOt. 

t  On  the  ground  that  this  note  is  that  referred  to  in  Col  4"  {Chron,  450 f.). 
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{c)  The  note  is  not  strictly  private.  It  is  addressed  not  only  to  Philemon 
(primarily),  but  to  Apphia  his  wife  (d^cX^i^,  as  often  in  this  sense).  Unless 
2  Jn  is  addressed  to  an  individual,  this  note  is  the  only  extant  letter  in  the 
NT  literature  which  is  even  partially  addressed  to  a  woman,  although  Phoebe 
(see  above,  pp.  137  f.)  had  one  written  on  her  behalf.  For  letters  of  ancient 
philosophers  to  women  {e.^.  Epicurus  and  Seneca  to  their  mothers, 
Ptolenueus  to  Flora,  and  Porphyry  to  BCarcella),  see  J.  Geffcken  in  /VvMri. 

/oArdOcA^r  {t^OS),  427-447- 

The  seven  Pauline  dva^  €{fp6fuwa  in  this  note  (draW^nrecF,  drorirccF, 
fXP^K^of)  /rirdo'tf'ecF,  {er(a,  dplwavBai,  and  vpoffir^Cktip)  are  all  current  in 
the  jTocn)  (as  the  papyri  prove),  and  most  occur  elsewhere  in  the  LXX  or 
in  the  NT  itsell  *'  Wenn  uns  eine  Schrift  des  NT  von  der  swangloaen 
hellenisttschen  Unterhaltungsprache  eine  Vorstellung  zu  geben  mag,  so  ist  es 
der  anmutige  Philemonbrief "  (Niigeli,  der  iVartsckaiM  dis  Aposttl  PcaUmSf 
82).  The  play  on  the  name  of  Onesimus  (**  ^yc&  vw  dpolfitip  4w  Kvpltif) 
happens  to  recur  in  Ignat  ad  Epkes*  il ;  but  it  is  too  common  and  obvious 
(even  when  supported  in  Ignat.  ihid.^  by  di«««^  in  sense  of  Philemon  *•  **) 
to  indicate  that  Ignatius  had  this  note  in  mind.  Philemon,  however,  which 
is  twice  quoted  as  Pauline  by  Origen  (its  first  commentator),  was  included  in 
Marcion's  Canon  (cp.  Tert.  adv.  Marc,  v.  31  ssoli  hinc  epistolse  breuitas  sua 
profiiit,  ut  falsarias  manns  Marcionis  euaderet)  as  well  as  in  the  Muratorian ; 
but  its  private  character,  its  brevity,  and  its  lack  of  dogmatic  teaching  threw 
it  into  positive  disfavour  with  many  Christians,  especially  throughout  the 
Syrian  church,  where  the  first  tardy  recognition  of  it  occurs  in  the  Catalogns 
Sinaiticus.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  (A.D.  388),  had  to  defend  it  against 
widespread ' depreciation  ('a  plerisque  ueteribus  repudiatam ')•  A  good 
account  of  this  is  given  in  Zahn's  GK.  i.  a68f.,  ii  997  f.f  and  in  Leipoldt*s 
GK.  L  208-213.  1°  modem  times  the  note  has  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
doctrinaire  criticism  which  regarded  it  as  a  pseudonymous  little  pamphlet,  com- 
posed as  a  pendant  to  the  un-Pauline  Colossians  and  modelled  on  Pliny's 
well-known  letter  to  Sabinianus  (so  from  Baur  to  Steck  and  van  Manen).* 
More  moderately,  but  unconvincingly  (cp.  Schenkel's  BL,  iv.  53T-532,  and 
Qemen's  Paulus^  i.  128^),  interpolations  have  been  suspected  {e,g,  by 
Holtzmann,  Hausrath,  iv.  122-123,  and  BrUckner,  Chron,  200  f.)  in  w.' 
(irol  TifiABtot  6  ddeX^  /lov,  with  iifi£^p),  *^  (the  chiasmus),  and  ".  A 
Frenchman  b  usually  worth  attention  upon  questions  of  literary  style,  and 
two  French  critics  have  summed  up  on  the  letter  to  Philemon  with  admir- 
able insight.  "Peu  de  pages,"  says  Renan,  (iv.  96)  "ont  un  accent  de 
sinc^rit^  aussi  prononc6.  Paul  seul  a  pu  ^crire  ce  petit  chef-d'oeuvre."  **  Ce 
ne  sont  que  quelque  lignes  famili^res,"  Sabatier  {tap^re  Paul^  234,  Eng.  tr.  p. 
226)  adds,  "  mais  si  pleines  de  grftce,  de  sel,  d'affection  s^rieuse  et  confiante 
que  cette  courte  ^pitre  brille  comme  une  perle  de  la  pins  exqnise  finesse, 

*  As  Hausrath  observes  (iv.  122  £),  *'  the  thought  that  Christianity  unites 
in  a  higher  sphere  things  severed  in  this  world,  and  teaches  them  mutual  love, 
cannot  be  maintained  against  the  plain  realism  of  the  document  Thb  is  a 
reunion  in  which  Onesimus  obviously  fears  a  too  speedy  acquaintance  with 
the  lash,  and  the  object  of  the  epistle  is  simply  to  save  him  from  this  finte." 
"  Simply  "  is  not  quite  accurate,  but  otherwise  Hausrath's  judgment  is  correcL 
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dans  le  riche  tr^r  da  Nouveau  TesUunent.    Jamais  n'a  mieuz  M  ihliU 
le  pr^cepte  que  Paul  lui-m6me  donoait  il  la  fin  de  sa  lettre  aux  Colossiens 

(G)  PHIUPPIANS. 

LiTBRATURB. — [a)  Editions — ^besides  the  older  commentaries  of  Calvin 
(1539)9  Estitts  (1614),  and  Henry  Airay  (1618),  Michaelis,  Parapknuis\  etc. 
(1769);  G.  C.  Storr  (1783);  Rheinwald  (1827,  1834);  Flatt's  VorUsungen 
(1829) ;  M.  Eastbum  (New  York,  1833) ;  T.  Passavant  (1834) ;  H.  S.  Baynes 
(London,  1834);  Matthies  (1835);  ^<^  Hengel  {Commetti,  perpet,^  Leyden, 
1838);  Holemann  (Leipzig,  1839);  A.  Rilliet  (Geneva,  1841)*;  de  Wette* 
(1847);  Baumgarten-Crusius  (1848);  Wiesinger  in  Olshausen's  Commentetr 
(1850,  Eng.  tr.  1851) ;  Neander  (Eng.  tr.  1851,  Edinburgh) ;  Beelen  (Louvain, 
1852);  G.  F.  Jatho  (1857);  Weiss,  <Ur  PhilipptrbrUf  ausgeUgt  u.  dU 
GeschiekU  seiner  AusUgua^  kriiisek  dargestelU  (1859)*  ;  Meyer*  (1865); 
Bisping*  (1866);  Schenkel  (1867);  Hofmann  (1871) ;  Braune*  (Lange's 
Bibel'Werk^  1875);  Renss  (1878);  H.  Maurer  (1880);  Reinecke  (1881); 
Eadie*  (1884) ;  C  J.  Vaughan  (1885) ;  Franke  (—  Meyei*,  1886) ;  EUicott* 
)l888)*  ;  J.  Gwynn  {Speaker's  Comm,  1889) ;  M.  F.  Sadler  (1889) ;  J.  Agar 
Beet  (1890);  Lightfoot*  (1891,  etc.)*;  Padovani  (1892);  Lipsius' (//C. 
1893)*;  A.  Klopper  (1893)*;  Wohlenberg  (Kursge/asst.  Comm,  1895); 
Weiss  (1896) ;  Moule  (CGT.  1897) ;  M.  R.  Vincent  {ICC.  1897) ;  K.  }. 
MttUer  (Freiburg,  1899) ;  J.  Drummond  (Intern,  Hdbks.  to  NT^  1899) ; 
Haupt (—  Meyei«,  1902)* ;  G.  C.  Martin  {CB,  n.  d.) ;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy* 
{BGT,  X903);  Baljon  (1904);  von  Soden'  (1906);  von  Huene  (1907); 
W.  Lueken  {SNT.^  1907) ;  P.  Ewald  {ZK.  1908). 

{ff)  Studies — (i.)  against  Pauline  authorship — Baur's  Paulus  (Eng.  tr.),  iL 
pp.  45 1,  and  in  TheoL  Jahrb,^  1849,  501  f.,  1852,  133 f. ;  Hinsch  {ZIVT,^ 
1873,  pp.  591);  Hoekstra(7'7:,  1875,  pp.  4i6f.);  Holsten*  (//T.,  1875, 
pp.  425  f.,  1876,  pp.  58  f.,  282  f.);  Schwegler  {NZ,  ii.  133  f.);  Straatman, 
de  Gemeente  te  Rome  (1878),  pp.  201  f.,  after  Hitzig  {Zur  Kritik  d.  paulin, 
Brufst  1870)  and  B.  Bauer  {Ckristus  u»  die  Caesaren^  373  f*) »  ^nxk  Manen 
OCL.;  49-51,  82-84.  S^i'  3703-3713- 

(iL)  For  Pauline  authorship — Lttnemann  {PasM  ad  Philipp.  ep.  contra 
Banrium  defensa^  1847) ;  Ernesti  {SK,^  1848,  858-924,  1851,  pp.  591-632) ; 
B.  Brtlckner  {Ep.  ad  Philipp*  Paulo  auctori  vindicata  contra  Baurium^ 
1848);  Resch,  do  Fauthent.  de  Npttre  aux,  Ph,  (1850);  Grimm  {ZIVT., 
1^73*  PP*  33^-):  Sabatier  (£5^.  x,  569-573);  Weizsftcker  {A A,  i.  218  f., 
279f.) ;  P.  W.  Schmidt,  NTliche  Hyperkritik  (1870,  54  f.,  against  Holsten) ; 
Hilgenfeld  {ZWT,,  1884,  pp.  498  f.) ;  Mangold  {der  tidmerbrief,  pp.  256  f.) ; 
Pfleiderer  {Urc,^  Eng.  tr.  i.  248-257);  W.  BrUckner  {Chron,  218-222); 
Clemen,  Paulus,  i.  130-138. 

(ill.)  General— A.  F.  Busching's  Introductio  in  opistolam  ad  Philipp, 
(Halle,  17-46);  Hoog,  <i^  coetus  christ,  Phil,  conditione  primaeva  (1825); 
SMsa^  die  ckristl,  Gemeinde  Ph,  (1833);  C.  MUller,  Commentatio  do  locis 
quihusdam  Ep,  ad  Philipp,  (1844) ;  Hasselmann,  Analyse  pragmatiquo  do 
Pip,  aux  Phil,  (1862) ;  Schenkel,  BL,  iv.  534-538 ;  Hatch  {EB,^) ;  R.  R, 
Smith,  The  Epistle  of  St,  PauTs  First  Trial  (1899);  J.  Gibb,  DB.  iii. 
840-844 ;  F.  Kdltisch  {Der  Phil,  Brief  wio  er  turn  ersten  Male  verlescn  und 
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gMrt  ward^  1906);  LUtgert,  'Die  Vollkommenen  im  Philipperbrief  u.  die 
Enthusiasten  in  Thessalon.'  {BFT>  xiii.  6,  1906). 

(iv.)  On  2*-"— Tholuck*s  DisptUatio  Christohgiea  de  loco  PauH  Phil,  ^ 
(1847);  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (ZATTl,  1881,  101-107) ;  Weiffenbach,  Zur 
AusUgungd,  SUlU  Phil.  ^'"  (Karkruhe,  1884)*  ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Humilia- 
tion of  Christ »  (1889),  15  f.,  357  f. ;  E.  H.  Gifford,  The  Incarnation  (reprint 
from  Exp,  1896) ;  J.  Kogel  {BFT.  xu.  2). 

§  I.  Contents, — Paul's  last  epistle  is  written  to  the  first  church 
which  he  founded  in  Europe.  After  a  brief  address  (i^"*),  Paul 
assures  the  Philippians  of  his  thankfulness  for  their  icoivcoKia  in 
the  gospel  <iiro  r^  irpoin^s  rjfiipa^  axpi-  rov  vw  (i^)>  and  of  his 
prayers  for  the  maturing  (i^"^^)  of  their  aydinf.  He  then  relieves 
their  anxiety  about  himself;  the  recent  turn  in  his  affairs  had 
really  helped,  instead  of  hindering  (as  they  had  feared),  the 
prospects  of  the  gospel  (i^*-^®);  furthermore,  he  had  even  the 
prospect  of  being  set  free  and  of  revisiting*  Philippi  (i**"*). 
Meantime,  however,  they  are  to  show  a  united  front  ^  to  their 
adversaries  (l*^"**),  fw^  ilrvxg  awaOXowrt^  rg  vurrti  rov  c^yycXiov. 
Suffering  must  not  daunt  them,  nor  disintegrate  them.  Against 
the  latter  danger  Paul  urges  (2*'**)  the  duties  of  harmony  and 
fellow-feeling  (t^  avr^v  ayamfv  ixovT€^,  avv^xoi)  which  flow 
from  a  humility  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  reiterates* 
{2**=!*^)  his  appeal  for  brotherly  love  (2"-*8).  As  his  own 
movements  are  uncertain,  he  promises  to  send  Timotheus  before 
long  (2i*-**,  cp.  I*),  and  also  bespeaks  a  hearty  welcome  for  their 
delegate,  Epaphroditus,  after  his  illness  (2^'^^). 

The  letter  swerves  at  this  pomt  into  a  philippic  against  Jews 
or  Jewish  Christian  agitators^  (3*"*^)«  P^ul  tries  to  safeguard 
the  Philippian  church  in  advance  against  their  intrigues  by  re- 
calling his  own  character  and  gospel  as  the  true  norm  of 
Christianity,  but  the  danger  of  internal  friction  is  still  present 
to  his  mind  (3**'')»  ^"^  ^®  proceeds  to  warn  gently  some 

^  Jatho  (pp.  7-8)  finds  this  already  in  v.',  where  he  takes  roOro  as  referring 
to  an  i\$tip  implied  in  4vtvo$Q.  This  backward  aspect  of  rovro  is  possible 
{e,^.  Demosth.  de  Corona,  f  26,  and  Xen.  A/em.  ii.  2.  4,  cp.  Thuc.  vi  39), 
but  hardly  so  natural  here  as  the  prospective  sense. 

'  The  occurrence  of  woKlrevf/a  in  3^  suggests  that  roXxrf iW^e  here  retains 
some  of  its  communal  associations. 

'  In  2^  {rXfifHoaari  /ju>v  r^r  x^P^t  positive  motive),  in  2^  {&n  o^jc  tit  Ktwhw 
fSpafiOf,  negative  motive) ;  the  former  is  resumed  in  2'^''^ 

^They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  evangelists  mentioned  in  i^^ ;  the 
latter  preach  Christ  truly  ;  it  is  their  motives,  not  the  content  of  their  gospel, 
to  which  Paul  takes  exception. 
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prominent  individuals  in  the  church  against  it  (4''^  in  a  passage 
which  is  partly  recapitulatory  (cp.  x^^^  in  4**  *  as  already  in  2^' 
3^;  <nivTJtfXiyo-ov,  4'=  1*7;  and  arriMTt  4I,  as  in  i*^),  but  which 
flows  over  into  the  closing  appeal  of  4'-*  (4^  =  3I'}  for  harmony. 
In  a  parenthesis,  he  then  thanks  them  (4^0-^)  for  a  fresh  present 
of  money  which  Epaphroditus  had  brought,  and  with  some  brief 
salutations  (421-28)  j^e  letter  ends. 

Timotheus  is  associated  with  Paul  in  the  address  {}}\  owing 
to  his  local  associations  (2*2  =  Ac  i6**  ^^') ;  but  the  apostle  writes 
in  the  first  person  throughout  (even  in  4^1),  and  indeed  speaks 
of  his  companion  as  distinguished  from  himself  {2^^^).  The 
only  exception  is  in  3^^  (^/^s)- 

The  text  presents  few  difBculties,*  apart  from  the  interpolations  which 
have  been  conjectured  (see  below)  in  I*  and  2**'.  The  transposition  in  i***" 
(for  the  chiasmus,  see  Ro  2*"*^)  is  one  of  the  few  which  have  left  traces  in  the 
textual  material.  Other  conjectures  of  glosses  (cp.  Weisse's  Beitrage  tur 
KriHkd.  Paul,  Brief Cy  56  f.),  €,g.  in  !»•■"  i"  (ei  W  .  .  .  /rapirdf  ^rtov\  2» 
3»-»  (marginal  gloss,  Laurent),  3**  (BrUckner),  4*"»  and  V**"  are  due  to 
inadequate  exegesis  for  the  most  part.  The  style  and  vocabulary,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  research  into  the  irocr^,  present  no  real  obstacles  to  the  accept- 
ance  of  the  epistle  as  Pauline.  The  most  noticeable  feature,  according  to 
Niigeli  ( Wortschatz  des  Aposteh  Paulus,  80  f.),  is  a  tendency  to  employ  several 
expressions,  e.g,  iytlpeiy,  i^ofAo\oy€i&$au,  rd  (ftrpoaSep,  in  a  sense  closer 
to  that  of  literary  Greek  than  to  that  of  the  LXX  as  heretofore.  "Paulus 
scheint  sich  also  im  Verkehr  mit  den  Griechen  nach  und  nach  zu  gunsten  des 
in  der  hohem'iroAy^  bevorzugten  Gebrauches  von  der  einen  und  andem  bei 
den  LXX  beliebten  Wortbedeutung  emanzipiert  zu  haben."  The  use  of 
open)  is  a  case  in  point ;  f  so  is  the  absence  of  any  'OT  citation. 

The  iambic  trimeter  in  3^  {i/iol  /lip  odx  6KP7ip6v,  i/fup  8*  ia^Xit)  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  rhythmical  structure  in  the  epistle.  2^^^  is  specially  impor- 
tant in  this  connection,  as  the  balance  of  clauses  bears  on  the  exegesis  of  this 
carefully  modulated  section  (J.  Weiss,  Beitrage  xurpaul.  Rhetorik^  28  f.) : — 

1.  (a)  df  ^  ptop^  $eoG  inrdpxftff'  oitx  dpray/itdy  liy^aro  rb  eZroi  (aa  Btf 
{6)       dXXd  iavrbnf  ixipiofftp  fioptpifw  8oCI\ov  \apiSf¥ 

{e)  4w bfiMiifULTi  dw$pii>ru¥  y«y6fUPOs  kcU  tf^x^^Art ei^/)€9e2f  Ctn  dp$purot 
(<0       irawtlptaaep  iavrbv,  y€p6/ieP0t  W-^JKOos  /a^XP<  Ockwdrov,  BcLPdrov  6i 
ffravpov, 

2.  («)  8ib  Kol  6  $€bs  a^dr  {rrtpdyl^taaep 

{d)      Kal  ^ap^aro  a^j>  6pofM  t6  dWp  rctw  Spo/m 

{c)  Ua  ip  Tt}  hphiian  'Iit^-oC  rcU  y^ru  gdfi}/^  ktX, 

{d)     Kol  vxM'a  yXiOffffa  i^ofAoKoyiljffj/rai  5ri  K^piot  *lffaoOt  Xpiffrit. 

*  In  3'*  r%  drw  Kk^jo'ttat  apparently  was  read  by  TertuUian  as  rfjt 
npeyKX^jfftut  and  by  Origen  as  r^f  dptyXiiaiat. 

t  In  this  passage,  4**',  "  it  is  as  if  one  heard  the  ripple  of  the  waves  at  the 
meeting  of  the  two  streams  which  have  their  source  in  Zion  and  the  Parthenon  " 
(▼OD  Soden,  p.  1 14). 
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The  balancing  of  the  clauses  against  one  another,  and  the  reiteiation  of 
the  same  word  in  the  same  or  in  successive  clauses,  are  noticeable. 

§  2.  Occasion  and  date, — Communications  had  already  passed 
between  the  Christians  of  Philippi  and  Paul,  not  only  during 
his  residence  at  Thessalonika  (4^^^^),  but  at  some  subsequent 
period  (4^^),  when  Epaphroditus  had  brought  him  a  present 
of  money.  It  is  possible  that  the  gift  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter.  At  any  rate,  the  extant  epistle  is  the  reply  to  one  received 
subsequently  from  the  Philippians,  who  had  evidently  desired 
information  about  his  prospects  and  health  (i^*),  assured  him 
of  their  prayers  (i^*),  wondered  whether  he,  their  jcavxv/Ao, 
would  return  to  them  (i^')>  expressed  their  anxiety  about  the 
health  of  Epaphroditus  (2^),  and  possibly  apologised  for  not 
sending  money  to  him  sooner  (4^^).  The  latter  point  emerges 
in  passages  like  2*7*  **•  ■*,  as  well  as  in  4*^,  where  Paul  is  ap- 
parently trying  to  remove  some  fear  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  Philippian  Christians  lest  he  should  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  "the  smallness  and  the  tardiness  of  their  last  remittance" 
(cp.  Zahn,  INT.  §  30). 

The  epistle  was  written  toward  the  close  of  the  &cria  Skji  of 
Ac  28^,  not  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  imprisonment  Paul  is  on 
the  eve  and  edge  of  the  final  decision,  with  (i**'^')  a  period 
behind  him  during  which  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  local  preaching  and  extension  of  the  gospel,  and  his 
language  does  not  imply  that  this  new  departure  in  the  pro- 
paganda was  stimulated  by  the  mere  novelty  of  his  arrival. 
This  argument  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  when  Paul  reached 
Rome,  he  already  found  a  considerable  body  of  Christians.  He 
traces  the  flourishing  character  of  the  local  church  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  stimulating  effect  produced  by  his  own  imprison- 
ment Furthermore,  the  relations  between  Philippi  and  Paul 
presuppose  an  interval  of  time  which  cannot  be  fairly  com- 
pressed within  a  few  months.  News  of  his  arrival  must  have 
had  time  to  reach  the  church;  money  was  collected  (2*  4^^) 
and  then  sent  by  Epaphroditus,  who  fell  sick  after  he  reached 
the  capital;  news  of  this  again  floated  back  to  Philippi,  and 
Paul  subsequently  heard  of  the  Philippians'  concern  (2**).  Not 
till  then  did  he  compose  the  present  letter.  Luke  and  Aris- 
tarchus  were  apparently  (2^)  no  longer  with  him. 

This  setting  of  the  epistle  (so,  e.g.,  Godet,  INT.  427  f. ;  Sabatier's  PomI^ 
250  f. ;  Reuss,  Lipsius,  Klopper,  Gwynn,  Ramsay,  SPT.  357  f.  ;  McGiffert, 
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A  A,  3(S4~393 ;  Bovon,  NT  Thiol  ii.  73<-iao;  Bartlet,  A  A,  178  f. ;  Schftfer, 
EM,  133-146;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  ET,  x.  22  f. ;  Gibb,  Clemen,  Bacon, 
Jacquier,  Barth,  Peake),  which  ranks  it  later  than  the  other  epistles  of  the 
Roman  imprisonment  has  been  challenged  by  three  *  rival  hypotheses. 

(a)  The  attempt  of  several  scholars  (from  Paulus,  D.  Schulz,  Bottger's 
Beiirage,  ii.  46  f.,  Rilliet,  and  Thiersch,  to  Spitta  and  Macpherson,  Ephesians^ 
86  f.)  to  place  its  composition  at  Csesarea  (Ac  23'*-26'')  is  to  be  set  aside,t 
not  only  on  account  of  the  positive  evidence  j:  pointing  to  Rome  (l*'4''), 
but  because  the  uncertain  critical  outlook  of  the  apostle  does  not  correspond 
to  the  situation  at  Csesarea  when  he  was  in  no  immediate,  danger  of  death. 
Not  until  he  reached  Rome  did  his  life  come  into  real  peril  at  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  authorities.  Besides,  the  large  number  of  local  preachers  of  the 
gospel  (x^^)  accords  much  better  with  the  capital  than  with  the  provincial 
town  of  Csesarea ;  the  latter  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  centre  of  vigorous 
Christian  propaganda.  Delays  in  a  trial  were  perfectly  natural  in  Rome,  for 
the  wheels  of  procedure  did  not  always  run  the  swifter  as  they  neared  the 
headquarters  of  the  law.  It  required  no  such  recent  experience  of  Jewish 
agitators  as  that  of  Ac  21''^  to  make  Paul  Hash  out  into  the  language  of 
Ph  3^.  Timotheus  is  not  known  to  have  visited  Rome,  but  this  is  an 
argument  from  silence  which,  in  the  scantiness  of  our  available  data  for  the 
period,  is  of  little  or  no  weight.  Finally,  the  plea  (Spitta,  ApgeschichU^  281) 
that  the  cupidity  of  Felix  (Ac  24*)  was  aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the  money 
from  Philippi  (Ph  4'®),  belongs  to  imaginative  fiction  rather  than  to  historical 
reconstruction.  Of  the  two  other  views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  epistle's 
date,  apart  from  the  Csesarean  hypothesis,  one  (b)  is  that  the  terms  of  i^^ 
(compexed  with  Col  4")  imply  that  the  comparatively  free  dccria  was  over, 
and  had  been  replaced  by  a  stricter  durance  (so,  tf.^.,  Alford,f  Hofmann, 
Wohlenberg,  Zahn,  and  Belser).  This  throws  Phil,  still  later,  but  the  lack  of 
other  evidence  upon  the  course  of  the  trial  renders  it  impossible  to  be  certain 
whether  the  apostle  had  exchanged  his  custodia  libera  for  one  of  closer  restraint  |} 
{€)  Others  again  place  the  epistle  earlier,  in  the  opening  period  of  the  hrria 

*Fonr,  if  the  epistle  (cp.  M.  Alberts,  5A^.,  1910,  551-594,  'ueber  die 
Ab&ssong  des  Philipperbriefes  des  Paulus  zu  Ephesus)  could  be  placed  in  an 
Ephesian  imprisonment,  to  which  a  few  {t,g.  Deissmann,  Lickt  tfom  OsUh  ', 
pp.  171  f.)  would  give  the  other  prison-epbtles. 

t  Even  Schenkel,  Meyer,  and  Reuss,  who  put  Col.  Eph.  and  Philemon 
into  the  Caesarean  period,  emphatically  relegate  Philippians  to  Rome. 

X  VLpaxTibpLow  might  mean  the  v.  roO  *H/xi^ov  of  Ac  23*,  but  the  proba- 
bilities lie  between  the  praetorian  guard  and  the  prarfecti  praetono  or 
judicial  authorities  of  the  imperial  courL 

S  Summer  of  63 ;  early  in  63  (W.  T.  Bullock,  Smith's  DB."^  il  839-843). 

g  If  a  genuine  fragment  or  tradition  lies  below  3  Ti  4^,  it  might 
corroborate  the  setting  of  Phil,  towards  the  end  of  Paul's  confinement :  cp. 
a  Ti  4»=Col  4",  2  Ti  4«=Ph  2»^  and  1",  4«'  =  Ph  2^' ;  only,  by  the  time 
Timotheus  reached  him  (on  this  theory),  Luke  had  gone.  Both  Krenkel 
[Bst'/rdgig,  424  C,  442  f.)  and  KreyenbUhl  {Evang;  d.  fVahrheii,  i.  213  f.), 
like  Erbes,  refer  2  Ti  4^  to  Paul's  defence  before  Felix.  These  hypotheses 
Ikll,  however,  with  the  case  for  the  Cflesarean  site  of  the  epistle. 
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(so  Bleek,  Ewald,  Lightfoot,  pp.  30-46 ;  Farrar,  St,  Paul,  ch.  ilvL  ;  Monle ; 
Beyschlag ;  Sanday ;  Smith's  DB.^  i.  627  ;  Hort,  /C  1 1 5-129 ;  Trenkle,  End. 
49-50 ;  Lock,  DB,  i.  718-719),  partly  for  reasons  already  met  by  anticipation 
(see  above,  p.  168),  partly  because  Philippians  represents  a  less  advanced 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  church  than  Colossians  (and  Ephesians). 
The  latter  &ct  may  be  granted,  bat  the  influence  must  be  disputed.  Neither 
to  place  Philippians  among  the  later,  nor  Galatians  among  the  earlier, 
epi^es,  is  it  sufficient  to  lay  stress  upon  resemblances  of  style  and  a  systematic 
evolution  of  thought.  "  The  tone  of  CoL  and  Ephes,  is  determined  by  the 
drcumstanoes  of  the  churches  addressed.  The  great  cities  of  Asia  were  on 
the  highway  of  the  world,  which  traversed  the  Lycos  valley,  and  m  them 
development  took  place  with  great  rapidity.  But  the  Macedonians  were  a 
simple-minded  people  in  comparison  with  Ephesus  and  Laodicea  and 
Colossal,  living  further  away  from  the  great  movements  of  thought.  It  was 
not  in  Paul's  way  to  send  to  Philippi  an  elaborate  treatise  against  a  subtle 
speculative  heresy,  which  had  never  affected  that  church"  (Ramsay,  5^7*. 
359).  The  predominance  of  dogmatic  teaching  in  Col.  (and  Eph.)  and  the 
resemblances  between  Rom.  and  Phil,  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  Phil,  lay 
between  Rom.  and  Col.  (Eph.)  in  a  chronological  and  logical  sequence. 
Such  characteristics  are  due  to  the  variety  of  objects  and  interests  which 
confronted  the  apostle  as  he  turned  to  the  Asiatic  and  the  Macedonian 
churches.  To  arrange  the  epistles  in  the  order  and  for  the  reasons  suggested, 
e.g,y  by  Lightfoot,  is  to  confuse  the  parade-ground  with  the  battle-field,  where 
quick  phases  and  unexpected  transitions  often  drive  the  general  to  fight  twice 
on  the  same  ground  and  to  develop  sudden  movements  in  order  to  checkmate 
crises  which  were  unforeseen.  It  is  much  more  true  to  life  to  take  each  of  the 
prison-epistles  upon  its  own  merits,  as  an  outcome  of  Paul's  mood  and  duty  at 
the  time  being,  than  to  classify  them,  for  reasons  of  style  and  matter,  in 
plausible  but  unnatural  groups.  The  priority  of  Col.  to  Phil,  is  therefore 
unaffected  by  the  fuller  theology  of  the  former.  When  Eph.  is  reckoned  post- 
Pauline,  this  becomes  all  the  more  clear,  but  even  when  it  is  attributed  to 
Paul  himself,  the  place  of  PhiU  as  the  climax  of  the  Pauline  correspondence 
remains  upon  the  whole  more  true  than  any  other  re-arrangement  of  the 
epistles  to  the  data  of  the  period.  The  time  is  too  short  for  such  a  develop- 
ment as  Lightfoot's  theory  would  postulate. 

§  3.  Authenticity. — Doubts  upon  the  Pauline  authorship  were 
voiced  during  last  century,  on  four  accounts :  {a)  alleged  traces  of 
imitation  in  the  epistle,  {p)  ecclesiastical  anachronisms,  (r)  gnostic 
controversies,  and  (</)  doctrinal  discrepancies  between  the  epistle 
and  the  other  Pauline  letters,  especially  Gal.,  Cor.,  and  Romans, 
(a)  The  literary  azgument  is  barely  worth  refuting.  The  style  and 
vocabulary  (see  above)  offer  no  real  difficulty,  and  the  epistle 
is  marked  by  the  genuinely  Pauline  traits  of  courtesy  and 
affection,  by  the  blending  of  humility  and  authority,  the  digres- 
sions, the  warm,  swift  touches  of  feeling,  and  the  devout  passion 
for  Christ,  which  are  the  water-marks  of  Paul's  mind.     It  is  true 
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AsLt  a  passage  like  i^  breathes  "a  certain  resignation  to  which 
we  are  not  accustomed  in  the  author  of  Galatians  and  2  Corin- 
thians. But  resignation  is  the  general  characteristic  of  these  last 
writings,  wherein  his  moods  are  strangely  mingled "  (Hausrath, 
iv.  167).  Neither  in  this  respect  nor  in  any  other  is  the  epistle 
unnatural  under  the  circumstances,  much  less  unworthy  of  the 
Paul  we  know.  Baur,  indeed,  found  the  epistle  "  characterised 
by  a  monotonous  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  said,  by  a 
want  of  any  profound  and  masterly  connection  of  ideas,  and  by  a 
certain  poverty  of  thought,"  whilst  van  Manen  dubbed  it  nebulous, 
unintelligible,  and  high-fiowiL     So  did  Johnson  judge  of  Gray. 

The  perverse  interpretation  of  4**'  as  a  series  of  references  to  parties  in  the 
early  church  is  now  abandoned  upon  almost  all  hands,  though  the  7n}0-ce 
c^fvyi  of  4'  bafBes  explanation.  If  2i?rjv/ff  is  a  proper  name,  as  is  most 
likely,  it  is  needless  to  interpret  o-dr jvye  of  Lydia  or  Paul's  wife  (which  would 
require  ymiffia),  or  even  of  Epaphroditus,  Timotheus,  etc 

{d)  The  words  iriry  hrtaKoirots  koI  8caicovoi«  in  i^  are 
admittedly  strange.  No  other  epistle  of  Paul  mentions  any 
officials  in  its  address,  while  ivurKoiroi  and  Swkovoi  are  not  only 
collectively  but  singly  absent  from  his  writings.  The  former  may 
here  be  used  in  the  sense  of  Ac  20^,  the  latter  in  that  of  Ro  12^, 
and  their  specific  mention  may  be  due  to  the  gifts  received  by 
Paul,  which  would  come  through  the  hands  of  the  officials  in 
charge  of  the  local  finance ;  but  there  is  at  least  a  case  for  regard- 
ing the  words  as  a  gloss  inserted  by  some  second-century  editor, 
when  the  epistle  came  into  use  as  part  of  the  Canon  in  the  services 
of  the  church  (so  Schmiedel,  £Bt\  3 147-3 148,  ^^^^  Briickner  and 
Volter).  This  is,  at  any  rate,  better  than  to  keep  them  and  throw 
suspicion  on  the  entire  epistle,  or  to  emend  them  into  hruncmnf 
KOi  BiOKovoi's  (Linwood).  If  such  catholicising  glosses  are  to  be 
admitted  anywhere  in  the  NT,  this  is  as  obvious  a  place  as  any. 

(c)  Recent  research  has  found  the  background  of  the 
categories  in  2^%  not  in  the  Valentinian  gnosis,  as  Baur  and 
Hoekstra*  imagined,  but  in  the  earlier  religious  speculations! 

*  Pfleiderer  (see  below)  still  adheres  to  this  notion  of  "a  reference  to  the 
myth  in  the  Ophite  and  Valentinian  gnosis  of  the  Sophia  which  desired  to 
unite  itself  on  equal  terms  with  the  primal  Deity  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  sub- 
ordinate demiurge  Jaldabaoth,  who  attempted  to  misuse  his  god-like  power  of 
lordship  in  order  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  highest  God." 

t  Cp.  Clemen's  lieligionsgeschichtliche  Erklarung  des  NT^  122  f.  ;  M. 
Dibelius,  die  CeisUrweU  im  Glauben  des  Paulus  (1909),  ID  f.  •  and  Bousset's 
HauptprobUmi  dir  Gnosis^  l6of. 
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upon  a  pre-existent  original  Being  or  Urmtnsch  in  heaven  which 
are  preserved,  e^,^  in  Poimandres  (cp.  12  f.,  where  the  divine 
fLop^  is  also  attributed  to  this  Man,  who  ddayaros  2if  xal  nrrMv 

vir^^^CD  yap  tg¥  rr^  ^fiov£a%  iyapiicvuK  ycyoKC  SovXos)  and  the 
Ascensio  Isaia  (lo^*),  where  the  Lord  "descended  into  the 
firmament  where  dwelleth  the  ruler  of  this  world,"  but  where, 
although  his  form  was  like  that  of  the  spirits,  the  latter  refused 
to  do  homage  to  him,  since  "  they  were  envying  one  another  and 
fighting"  (cp.  Charles'  ed.  p.  74:  contrast  ovx  ^myfjuw  xtX.). 
Some  analogous  phrases  in  Test.  XII  Pair. ^  e.g.  Zab  7^  (l&^udt 

Bthv  iv  a'x;qfJLaTi  &y$ptairov)  and  Benf.  10^  {h  fiop^  AvOpmwov  iv 
rairciVfMrci)  are  probably  Christian  interpolations, 

{d)  The  weakness  of  the  attempt  to  find  gnosticism  in  2^ 
and  typical  or  second-century  allusions  in  4^^  (yi^M  (jwCvyce 
Peter,  etc.),  was  promptly  acknowledged  by  Holsten,  whose 
difficulties  centred  on  the  supposed  inconsistencies  of  the  epistle 
with  Paul  in  regard  to  the  conceptions  of  Christ  and  salvation. 
He  still  shared  the  tendency  to  see  in  4'''  a  subtle  effort  to 
reconcile  by  way  of  allegory  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Christians,  but  he  felt  most  some  apparent  discrepancies 
between  Phil,  and  the  Hauptbritfe, 

Holsten's  general  theory  of  the  epistle's  origin,  however,  is  even  more 
improbable  than  Baor's,  since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  an 
epistle  could  have  been  accepted  by  the  diurch  shortly  after  Paul's  death, 
had  it  been  composed  by  a  Paulinist  who  desired  to  write  and  encourage  the 
local  Christians  after  their  great  founder  had  passed  away.  His  particular 
objections  to  the  christology  of  2"*  as  un-Pauline  (cp.  2  Co  8^  where  the  so- 
called  christological  reference  is  also  adduced  for  practical  purposes),  on  the 
score  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  pre-existent  heavenly  Man  of  Ro  8^  etc., 
depend  on  too  narrow  an  exegesis  (cp.  Schmidt,  op,  cU,  54  f. ;  Weiflenbach, 
op.  Ht^S^t;  and  Holtzmann,  NT  Theologies  ii.  88  f.,  "somit  haben  wir  kein 
Grund,  die  christologische  Darstellung  Ph  2''^*  als  incompatibel  mit  derjenigen 
der  Hauptbriefe  ausdem  paulin.  Lehrbegriff  auszuscheiden").*  Brttckner 
{h  /lop^  $€oO  .  .  .  (&t  AifBpmrot),  Weisse  {t6  cZroi  Cro  ^c^  and  ft^op^w 
dodXov  •  .  •  irartlpteaMP  iavrhv),  Schmiedel  (om.  dXXi  in  2*^,  alt  of  1*  except 
0f,  and  iw^vpajfUnf  .  .  .  icarax^ov^  in  2'^),  and  Pfleiderer  (i.  321-323)  all 
omit  more  or  less  of  2**^  as  interpolated,  but  for  no  cogent  reasons.  Theb 
procedure,  however,  suggests  a  fresh  set  of  hypotheses  with  r^ard  to  the 
unity  of  the  epistle. 

§  4.  Integrity. — These  hypotheses  either  distinguish  between 
a  Pauline  nucleus  and  editorial  matter,  or  between  two  Pauline 
*  This  is  all  the  more  obvious  when  Colossians  is  accepted  as  Pauline. 
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notes.  Both,  but  especially  the  latter,  start  from  the  abnipt  turn 
in  3^  (ra  a^a  ypatf^uv  v/uv  icrX.).  It  is  a  fair  inferenoe  from  these 
words  that  Paul  had  written  *  already  to  the  Christians  of  Philippi 
(so,  ^^.,  Haenlein,  Bertholdt,  Liinemann,  Flatt,  Bleek,  Wiesinger, 
Ewald,  Jatho,  Sdienkel,  Meyer,  Mangold,  Bisping,  Hilgenfeld, 
Hofmann,  Meyer,  etc) ;  the  various  attempts  to  explain  rk  a^d 
from  the  context  and  contents  of  the  canonical  epistle  are  more 
or  less  strained.  Paul  had  not  spoken  so  often  or  so  amply  of 
rejoicing  (1^  2^,  that  his  hearers  would  feel  it  irksome  to  have 
XcUpcrc  ^  Kvpcip  repeated  to  them.  Some  more  serious  and 
vital  topic  is  required.  AaeaioirvKi;  is  not  sufficiently  emphatic 
in  the  following  paragraph  to  make  it  probable  that  Paul  was 
half  apologising  for  speaking  of  it  (Holsten),  and  the  least 
unlikely  solution  is  that  either  the  danger  of  dissensions 
(Lightfoot)  or  the  errorists  are  in  his  mind.  Against  the 
latter  he  may  have  had  occasion  previously  to  warn  them,t  out 
of  his  mournful  experiences  in  Asia  and  Achaia  (3IS3IS  ^ibq 
woXXoKis  2XcyoK  ifuy).  The  readiest  explanation  of  3^  is  to 
suppose  (with  Ewald,  Schenkel,  Reuss,  etc.;  that  Paul  started 
to  complete  or  supplement  what  he  had  already  written,  possibly 
because  ^me  fresh  tidings  from  Philippi  had  reached  him  in 
the  intervaL  There  is  nothing  specifically  un-Pauline  even  in 
3^  to  justify  the  hypothesis  }  that  the  extant  epistle  consists  of 
a  genuine  and  a  later  letter,  which  some  editor  of  the  second 
century  has  patched  together. 

The  use  of  the  plural  in  Polykarp's  letter  to  the  Philippians 
(iiL),  where  he  speaks  of  Paul  having  written  hrurroXd^  ch  &« 
iay  lYKvtmfT€f  SvyrfBi^taOt  oucoSo/jL€ia$€  cl«  r^  8oO€urav  vfiZv  irtlcmv, 
is  indecisive ;  hrurroXai  like  iitterae^  might  be  used  of  a  single 

*  Without  pressing  Tpd^eu^  unduly,  one  may  say  that  the  scope  of  the 
ezprcanon  would  cover  more  than  merely  oral  oommunications  from  Paul 
himself  or  through  his  delegates.  Ewald  found  traces  of  such  written  com- 
munications somewhat  precariously  in  2"  and  3^. 

t  Volter  (Ihtuius  u.  Mm  BrUfe,  3i9f.)  thinks  that  the  editor  must  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  warning  of  2  Co  1 1****. 

X  Schrader  {^er  AposUl  Pauhts,  ▼.  233  f.)  took  3'-4'  as  an  unauthentic 
interpoktion ;  Volter  (7T.,  1892,  10-44,  ^  17-146)  separated  a  genuine 
Ptoltne  note  (i*-»  exc  9.  iwiffx.  «.  Suur.  i»-»«  "•>*•  »»■>•  2""^  •«•  ^^^ 
«•  •)  from  material  (!»■»"•  '-^  a»-»«  z^^  "  4I-*  ")  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Tnjan  or  Hadrian,  the  redactor  being  responsible  for  i^  i**^**  2*^  3>*  •  but 
he  now  (Pauhts  und  Smu  Briefi^  286  f.)  detecu  the  Pauline  original  in  i>-* 
(except  9&W  *r.  c.  dtajr^roti),  X*^'  **•  (except  koX  irixop.  toO  rrev/4.  'I.  X. 
and  ttrt  8.  f.  ffrc  8.  $.),  I*"*  a"-*  «"•  4>»-». 
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dispatch.  Yet  elsewhere  in  Polykarp  (q).  ch.  xiii.),  as  in  the 
NT  itself  (i  Co  i6'  etc.),  the  distinction  between  singular  and 
plural  in  the  use  of  the  term  is  carefully  observed ;  nor  would  the 
use  of  epistolcu  in  the  Lat.  version  of  ch.  xi.  of  Polykarp's  epistle 
(in  quibus  laborauit  beatus  Paul  us,  qui  estis  in  principio  epistolae 
eius)  invalidate  this  argument,  since  epistolae  there  is  not  genit 
sing.*  but  nom.  plur.  (cp.  2  Co  3').  The  probabilities  therefore  are 
that  Polykarp  knew  of  more  than  one  Pauline  letter  to  Philippi, 
and  the  alternatives  are  to  suppose  (i.)  that  some  other  previous 
letter  (or  letters)  to  that  church  did  not  survive,  or  (ii.)  that 
Polykarp  was  referring  loosely  to  2  Thessalonians,  which  was 
also  written  to  a  neighbouring  Macedonian  church.  In  favour 
of  (i.)  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  its  contents  were  similar,  as 
ex  hypothesi  they  must  have  been,  to  those  of  the  canonical 
epistle,  there  would  be  less  chance  of  it  surviving.  If  it  be 
argued  that  such  a  fate  would  be  unlikely,  when  it  had  survived  to 
the  age  of  Polykarp,  the  answer  is  that  Polykarp's  language  does 
not  necessarily  imply  more  than  that  the  church  had  in  the 
earlier  period  of  its  history  (4^^)  received  more  than  one  letter 
from  the  apostle,  (ii.)  More  probably,  however,  the  reference 
covers  the  Thessalonian  epistles  (or  2  Thessalonians),  of  which 
the  Philippian  church  would  possess  a  copy ;  for  in  addressing 
the  Philippians  themselves  (zi.  3)  he  actually  uses  langtiage  (de 
uobis  etenim  gloriatur  in  omnibus  ecclesiis)  which  is  palpably  a 
reminiscence  of  2  Thessalonians  (cp.  \%  as  if  the  latter  epistle 
were  somehow  associated  in  his  mind  with  PhilippL  Tertullian 
{ad  Scarp,  13)  similarly  quotes  Phil  as  if  it  were  addressed  to 
Thessalonika,  and  the  three  Macedonian  epistles  seem  to  have 
been  often  grouped  together  in  the  archives  of  the  early  church 
(Zahn).  The  iirurrokal  of  Polykarp  are  most  readily  to  be 
understood  in  this  sense,  i>.,  as  a  collection  of  Pauline  epistles, 
including  not  only  Philippians  but  those  addressed  to  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Thessalonika  (cp.  Harnack  in  TU.^  1900, 
V.  3.  86  f.,  and  Wrede  in  TU.^  1903,  94  f.). 

Unlike  i  Co  5*  and  Col  4^,  the  allusion  in  Ph  3^  did  not  prompt  any 
writer  in  the  early  church  to  produce  an  apocryphal  letter  to  the  Philippians. 
The  existence  of  such  a  letter  may  be  inferred  from  the  Syriac  Catalogus 
Sinaiticus  (cp.  Mrs.  Lewis  in  Studia  Sinaitica^  L  1 1  f.,  and  W.  Bauer,  her 
Apostolus  <Ur  Syrer^  1903,  pp.  34  f.,  37  fO»  which  mentions  two  Philippian 

*  Nestle's  conjecture,  dro^roX^f  for  ^ri<rrdX^  in  the  original  (cpi  Zahn, 
INT.  L  536),  is  ingenious  but  unnecessary. 
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qnstles ;  but,  as  it  omits  i  Tim.,  its  evidence  is  not  trustworthy,  and  no  clear 
trace  of  any  such  apocryphon  has  been  preserved.  The  language  of  Polykarp 
does  not  yield  any  proof,  while  the  casual  remark  of  Georgius  Syncellus 
{CAron.,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  651  :  ro&rov  [t.e,  Clement  of  Rome]  koI  6  ^iirbaroKot 
h  TJ  Tp^  ^tXtmfalovs  fUfinput  vpiirjg  iwiaroKj)  may  be  an  oversij^t. 

The  internal  evidence  fails  upon  the  whole  to  add  any  valid 
proof  for  a  partition-theory,  even  as  advocated  by  Hausrath 
(iv.  162  f.)  and  especially  by  Bacon  (Tk€  Story  of  St  Paul^ 
pp.  367  f.),  both  of  whom  put  3-4  earlier  than  1-2,  as  a  separate 
Pauline  letter;  but  2^^  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  i^^ 
and  4'^ ;  in  2^1  Paul  vents,  with  some  exaggeration,  his  annoy- 
ance at  finding  it  impossible  to  persuade  any  of  his  local 
coadjutors  to  undertake  the  mission  to  Philippi,  and  accuses 
them  of  selfishness  and  worldliness  (so  in  2  Ti  4^^).  The 
errorists  of  3^*,  as  has  been  already  noted,  are  not  mentioned 
in  1^^  And,  although  this  hypothesis  relieves  the  epistle  of  the 
unwieldly  postscript  (3^^),  it  does  not  work  out  with  anything 
like  the  same  plausibility*  as  the  similar  view  of  2  Co  10-13. 
Still  more  unconvincing  is  the  earlier  theory  of  Heinrichs 
{Comment  uber  Philipp.^  1810)  and  Paulus  (de  tempore  scriptae 
prioris  ad  Tim,  atque  ad  Philipp,  tpist.  Faulty  i799)»  elaborated 
from  a  hint  of  S.  Le  Mayne^s  Varia  Sacra,  ii.  332  f.  (1685), 
which  discovered  in  3^4^  a  special  letter  addressed  either  to  an 
esoteric  circle  of  the  apostle's  friends  or  the  authorities  of  the 
local  church  (in  spite  of  4^^ !),  the  rest  of  the  canonical  epistle 
{i\e.  1^3^  4«i-23)  being  intended  for  the  local  church  in  general 
(so  Paulus,  Heidelberg,  Jahrbiicher,  1812,  702  f.,  confining  the 
special  letter  to  3^-4^).  Psychologically,  the  change  of  tone 
from  2^^  with  its  farewell  note,  tou3^^th  its  sudden  outburst, 
is  quite  credible  in  a  writer  like  Paul,  who  is  composing  not  a 
treatise  but  an  informal  letter,  probably  amid  many  interrup- 
tions. The  hiatus  is  striking,  but  it  need  not  denote  the  place 
at  which  two  notes  have  been  joined. t  The  least  violent 
explanation  would  be  to  conjecture  (with  Ewald)  that  3^4^  and 

*  Cp.  Belser's  Eint  555  f.,  and  Clemen's  Foulus,  i.  130  f.  (where  he 
reCxBCts  the  earlier  view  of  his  EinJuUHchkeit  d,  pauL  Brief e^  133  f.).  Each 
of  the  letters  postulated  by  the  partition-theories  must  have  been  mutilated ; 
furthermore,  as  Pfleiderer  points  out,  "  the  first  lacks  any  expression  of 
dianks  for  the  gift  of  the  Philippians,  which  (2*)  must  have  already  been 
made." 

t  Thus  the  phrase  r6  Xocrdr  approximates  to  oSr  (cp.  Mt  26^,  Ac  37*, 
I  Tb  4^,  2  Ti  4'  etc.) ;  it  need  not  have  a  final  sense. 
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4^-  represent  a  couple  of  postscripts  which  were  appended  to 
the  original  letter.  4^^%  however,  is  hardly  an  after-thought; 
it  rather  rounds  off  the  topics  interrupted  by  the  disgression  of 
3^'-.     4^^  (ixiipvpf  Sk  iy  KvpUff  /uyaXM/g)  and  3^*  (xaiJpCTff  cv  Kvpuf) 

is  a  good  sequence,  but  in  a  letter  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
inter\ening  passage.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  the  attempts 
to  analyse  the  epistle  have  proved  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  similar  movements  of  literary  inquiry  into  the  first  Philippic 
of  Demosthenes,  where  criticism  has  swung  back  in  the  main  to  a 
conservative  position  (see  A.  Baran's  article  in  IVitner  StudUn^ 
1884,  173-205). 

§5.  History  in  early  church  (cp.  NTA.  53  f,,  71  f.,  94  f.; 
R.  J.  Knowling's  Testimony  of  St,  Paul  to  Christy  inf.,  and 
Gregory's  Canon  and  Text  of  NT.  205  f.). 

The  first  indubitable  echoes  of  the  epistle  occur  in  Polykarp ;  cp.  L  i 
wt^txipifv  d/ur  fuyiXut  ip  Kvpltfiss2^''  X"*^  "^  wyxa^ipfa  ttoffuf  ^pup,  4^* 
ixipfiw  M  iv  Kvp^w  ftrydXciif ;  iL  I  f  [t,e,  Christ]  inrtrirfii  rd  rdyra  iwwfid^ta 
K9X  irly€ia=:2^  3*^ ;  iz.  2,  offroc  rdrres  o6k  €ls  kw^  iBpa/iMf  s  2^  (rather  than 
Gal  2',  where  the  context  is  different) ;  xii.  3,  et  pro  inimicis  cruds  s  3" 
r<M)f  ^Bpo^  roO  ffravpoG  rod  XptoroO,  and  the  allusion  in  iii.  2  to  Paul,  dt  koI 
dvilfp  iffup  iypay^tw  ^irroXdf.  The  earlier  allusions  in  Ignatius  are  less 
distinct,  yet  probably  reliable :  Smym.  iv.  2,  vdrra  inrofUwta  niroO  fu 
Mvpa/iovrrot=4^f  the  occurrence  of  car  iplSetap  and  jcard  Ktpodo^ltuf  (2** ') 
in  Philad,  i.  I,  viii.  2,  and  Smym,  zi.  3,  tAcum  drret  riktva,  koX  ^porcrrcsj** 
6au  otp  rAetoi,  rovro  ^popQfuw,  In  Clem.  Rom.  xxi.  I  {i^p  fi^  A^Un  aJbrdu 
wo\iT€v6fJLepoi  ktX,,  cp.  iii.  4),  till  we  have  better  evidence  for  the  phrase 
being  common,  it  is  fair  to  admit  a  trace  of  i''  {tt6wop  A^iut  roQ  €^yyt\lov  rov 
XpiffToQ  woKLr€v4ir0t),  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  xlvii.  2,  where  Clement 
speaks  of  the  Corinthians  receiving  Paul's  epistle  ip  dpxi  rov  €^yye\lov,  his 
own  phrase  in  Phil  4".  In  the  Martyrdom  of  Polykarp  (i.  2),  2^  is  quoted, 
and  in  Diognet.  v.  9  {irl  y^  dtarpifioOffiP,  dXX'  ip  odpapt}  roXirei^rrac)  there 
may  be  an  allusion  to  3^.  The  epistle  was  used  also  by  Theodotus  the 
Valentinian  and  the  Sethites;  it  is  quoted  in  the  epistle  from  Lyons  and 
Vienne  (Eus.  ff,  E.  v.  2.  2=2*).  Earlier  it  appeared  in  Marcion's  dv^tf-roXof, 
as  at  a  later  period  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  whilst  Irenaeus  (iv.  18.  4=4^), 
Clem.  Alex,  (repeatedly),  and  Terlullian  cite  its  contents. 


CHAPTER   II. 
THE  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE. 

(A)  THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM. 

LlTBEATURB. — {a)  Editions  of  synoptic  gospels  :— J.  Brent  (Cammmiarii 
m  Matihaum^  Marcum  et  lAuam,  Tubingen,  1590) ;  H.  E.  G.  Paulus, 
Extgttisckes  Handbueh  iiber  die  dni  ersten  EvglUn  (Heidelberg,  1830-3) ; 
Baumgarten-Crusias  (Jena,  1844-5)  >  ^*  ^-  A.  Ewald,  Die  drei  Evglien 
(Gottingen,  1850) ;  F.  Bleek,  Synoptische  Erkldrung  d.  drei  ersten  Evglien 
(1862);  H.  Sevin,  Die  drei  ersfen  Evglien  synopthch  tusammengestelU 
(Wiesbaden,  1866) ;  L.  Bonnet'  (Lausanne,  1896)  f  G.  L.  Gary  (New  York, 
1900);  A.  B.  Bruce  {EGT.^  1901) ;  H.  J.  HoHzmann  (^C  190X)*; 
Salmon,  T%e  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels,  A  Commentary  upon  the 
Synoptic  narrative  (posthumous,  London,  1907) ;  A.  Loisy,  Les  £vangiles 
Synoptiques*  (1907-8);  J.  Weiss  {SNT.^  1907);  C.  G.  Montefiore,  The 
Synoptic  Gospels^  edited  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Commentary  (1 909). 

(b)  Studies— Lessing,  neue  Hypothese  Oder  die  Evglisten  als  bloss 
menschliche  Geschichtschreiber  betrachtet  (1778) ;  Koppe,  Marcus  non 
epitomator  Matthaei  (1782) ;  Griesbach,  Commentatio  qud  Marei  eoangdium 
totum  e  Matthaei  et  Luca  commentariis  decerptum  esse  monstratur  (i79of.) ;' 
G.  C.  Storr,  De  Fonte  evangeliorum  Mt.  et  Lua^  (1794);  Gieseler,  Historisch- 
hit.  Versuch  iiber  die  Entstehung  u.  die.friihesten  Schicksale  der  schriftlichen 
Evglien  (18 18,  oral  tradition);  Principal  Campbell,  On  the  Gospels  (Edin. 
i8ai);  Hug  {Einl.^  ii.  1-243,  1826);  Knobel,  De  origine  Marci  (1831) ; 
Schleiermacher  {SK.^  1832,  735-768)  *  ;  Lachmann  {SIC.,  1835,  570 f.)*  ;  C. 
G.  Wilke,  der  Urevangelist^  oder  exeg.-kritische  Untersuchung  aber  das 
Verwandtschaftsverhaltniss  der  dni  ersten  Evglien  (1838) ;  E.  F.  Gelpke, 
Ueber  die  Anordnung  der  Ertdhlungen  in  den  synoptischen  Evglien  (1839) ; 
F.  J.  Schwartz,  Neue  Untersuchungen  aber  d.  Verwandtschaftsverhdltniss 
der  syn.  EvgUen  (1844) ;  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  d.  evangelische  Geschichte 
d.  Synopt.^  (1846);  F.  C.  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  aber  die 
hanonischen  Evglien  (1847) ;  A.  Norton,  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  . 
Gospels  (1847);  Ritschl,  Theol.  Jakrb.  (1851),  481-538  ("On  the  present 
position  of  Synoptic  Criticism ") ;  Smith,  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
Cmnectim  of  the  Cospeis  (1853);  K.   R.  Kastlin,  Der  Ursprung  uad  die 

^The  fint  vigorous  appeanmce  of  this  unlucky  and  prolific  dandelion, 
which  it  has  taken  nearly  a  century  of  opposition  (led  by  Storr,  Knobel, 
Lachmann,  Wilkc,  Weisse,  B.  Weiss,  Hottzmann,  Weizsttcker,  and  Wendt)  to 
ciadicatt. 
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A'ompositum  d,  synaptischen  Evglien  (Stalwart,  1853) ;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  DU 
Evglien  nach  ikrtr  Entstehung  und geschUhtUchen  Bedeutung  (1854) ;  C  H. 
Wdsse,  derEvglieM/rage  in  ihrem gegenwartigem  Stadium  (1856);  Plitt,  de  com- 
pcsitione  evang,  synepi.  (i860) ;  G.  d'Eichthal,  Lts  ^vangilei  (Paris,  1863) ; 
H.  J.  HoltzmaDii,  die  Synopiische  Evglien  (1863)* ;    Weizsacker,    Unitr- 
suchumgen  Oberdie  eoangeliuhe  Geschichte  (1864,  second  ed.  190Z)* ;  Jahn, 
Beitragt  tar  KrOik  d.  syn,  Evgiien  (1866) ;  Sabatier,  Seurca  di  la  Vitde 
Jiius  (Paris,  1866) ;  Scholten,  das  aliesl.  Evglm  (1869,  Eng,  tr.  of  Hit  audsie 
Evglm^  1868) ;  G.  Volkmar,  die  Evglien^  oder  Marcus  umddie  synapse.  .  .  .' 
(1876);  BniDO  Bauer,  Christus  und  die  Caesaren  (1877,  pp.  356  f.,  orig. 
gospel  imbedded  in  Mark  and  Marcion's  Luke) ;  G.  Wetzel,  Die  synoptiscken 
EvgUeH  ,  .  .  (1883,  oral  tradition) ;  A.  Jacobsen,  Untemukungen  Ober  die 
evang,  GesckiehU  (1883);  Holsten,  dSbr  synoptiscken  Evgiien  nach  der  Farm 
ikrer  InAalts  (1885) ;  Wendt  {Lekrejesu,  1886  ;  second  ed.  1901) ;  Schuke, 
Evangelientafel^  (1886) ;  W.  Brtickner,  die  vier  Evglien  (1887) ;  FiUion, 
/ntfvd.  ghUraU  aux  Hfangiles  (1889);    F.   H.   Woods  {SB.  ii.   59^)*; 
Westcotty  Introduction  to  Study  of  Four  Gospels'  (1889) ;  A.  Wright,  Tke 
Composition  of  the  Gospels  (1890) ;  W.  Sanday  (Exp,^  iii.  81  f.,  177  f.,  302  f., 
345 f.,  411  f.);    F.   P.  Badham,    The  Formation   of  the   Gospel^  (1892); 
Alexander,  Leading  Ideas  of  Gospels  (new  ed.  1892) ;  Resch,  Aussercananische 
Paralleltexte(u  1893,  iL  1894,  iii.  1895,  in  TU.^i  H.  von  Soden  *das  Interesse 
d.  apost  Zeitalters  an  d.  evang.  Gesdiicbte '  ( ThA,  1892) ;  Gloag,  Introduction 
toSyn.  Gospels  (Edin.  1895) ;  A.  J.  Jolley,  The  Synoptic  Problem  for  English 
Readers  (1893) ;  Roehrich,  La  Composition  des  Hfongiles  (1897) ;  Hamack, 
ACL.  ii.  I.  651-700 ;  Resch,  Die  Logiajesu  (Leipzig,  1898) ;  McGiffert  {A A. 
479 £);  Wemle,  die  Synoptische  Frage  (1899)*;  P.   Calmes,  Comment  se 
sont  formis   let    ^vangiles   (Paris,    1899) ;    W.    Soltau,    Eine   iMcke  d. 
synoptischen   Forschung  (1899),  IMsere  Evglien  (1901) ;   V.    H.   Stanton 
(Hastings'  DB.  ii.  234-249);  Abbott^  and  Schmiedel  {EBL   1761-1839, 
1840-96)  * ;  U.  Fiacassini,  '  La  critica  del  vangeli  nel  secolo  xiz '  {Studi 
Religiosi,  1901,  30-52,  309-33O;  Mofiatt  {HMT,*  1901,  iif.,  258 f., 635 f.); 
A.  Loisy,  £tudes  evanglliques  (Paris,  1902) ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  like  Study 
of  the    Gospel^  (1903);   J.   Hal^,  J^tudes  euangiliques   (Paris,    1903); 
Bonaccorssi,  /  tre  primi  Vangeli  el  la  critica  letteraria  (1904) ;   H.   von 
Soden,  Die  wichtigsten  Fragen  im    Leben  Jesu  (1904);  E.   D.   Burtcm, 
{Introduction  to  Gospels,  Chicago,  1904) ;  E.  D.  Burton,  Some  Principles  of 
Literary  Criticism  and  their  Application  to  the  Synoptic  Problem  (Decennial 
Publications  of  Chicago  University,  voL  v.,  1904)*  ;  E.  Mangenot  (Vigoroux' 
DB.  ii.  2058-2097) ;  J.  Wellhausen,  Einleitungin  die  drciersten  Evglien* 
(1905);   N.  J.   D.  White  {DCG.  i.  663-671);  Bosanquet  and  Wenham 
{Outlines  of  the  Synoptic  Record,  1905) ;  Jacquier  {INT.  ii.,  1905) ;  Loisy, 
Morceaux  dexigese  (1906) ;  JUlicher,  Neue  Linien  in  die  Kritih  d.  Evang. 
Uberlieferung  (1906) ;  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  First  Thru  Gospel^  (London, 
1906);  C.  E.  Scott  Moncrieff,  St,  Mark  and  the  Triple  Tradition  (1907); 
P.  Feine  {PRE.  zix.  277-381);  Blass,  ET.  zviu.  ('Origin  and  Character 
of  onr  Gospels');  G.    H.   MiUler,   Zmt  Synapse  {Untersuchung  Uber  die 

'  See  the  discussions  in  Contemp.  Review  (vol.  ziii.)  between  Jannaris 
(PP-  37-40,  532-539)  and  Abbott  (249-254). 
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Arbdesweise  des  Lk,  u.  Mt,  und  ikre  QueUen\  1908 ;  F.  Nicotardot,  Les 
procidis  de  Ridtution  des  trois  Premiers  ^vangilisUs  (Paris,  1908)  *  ;  T. 
Nicol,  The  Gospels  in  the  Earliest  Church  History  (1908) ;  J.  R.  Cohu,  The 
Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Research  (1909) ;  E.  Wendling,  '  Synoptische 
Studien'  {ZMfV.,  1907,  256  f.,  1908,  96  f.,  1909,  46 f.,  219  f.);  W.  Flinders 
Petrie,  The  Growth  of  the  Gospels  as  shown  by  Structural  Criticism  (1910). 

[c)  Surve3rs '  of  recent  criticism  : — A.  Menzies  {Reznew  of  Theology  and 
Philosophy^  iv.  757  f.,  v.  1-17 ;  J.  Weiss  (7!^?.,  1908,  92  f.,  I22f.); 
Wendling  {ZWT,^  1908,  l35f.);|B.  W.  Bacon  {Harvard  TheoL  Review, 
1908,  48-4S9) ;  H.  L.  Jackson  {Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  423  f.). 

{d)  The  best  synopsis  of  the  textual  data  is  Rushbrooke's  Synopticon 
(1880),  but  smaller  and  convenient  manuals  are  published  in  English  by 
W.  A.  Stevens  and  E.  D.  Burton  (Boston,  1894) ;  A.  Wright  {Synopsis  of  the 
Gospel^,  1903) ;  Colin  Campbell  {First  Three  Gospels  in  GreeJ^,  1899),  and 
J.  M.  Thompson  {The  Synoptic  Gospels,  1910);  in  German  by  Veit  {Die 
Synoptische  ParalUlen,  1897) ;  Heineke  {Synopse  der  drei  ersten  Evglien, 
1898),  and  Huck  {Synopse  der  drei  ersten  Evglief^,  1910).  The  older 
literature  of  synopses  (usually  =s  harmonies),  includes  Tatian's  *  Diatessaron ' 
[cp.  The  Earliest  Life  of  Christ  ever  compiled^  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hill,  Edin, 
1894]  * ;  Ammonius  (third  century) ;  Augustine  {de  consensu  evangtlistarum, 
cp.  H.  J.  Vogels  in  Bardenhewer's  Biblische  Studien,  ziiL  5) ;  A.  Bruich 
{Afonotessaron  breve  ex  quai.  evang.,  Cologne,  1539) ;  Salmeron  {Comment,  in 
evang,  historiam,  Madrid,  1598) ;  Calvin ;  Osiander  ;  Chemnitz  {Harmonia, 
1704);  Bengel's  Harmonie  (1736);  M*Knight,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
(1763) ;  Planck,  Enlwurfeinen  neuen  synopt,  Zusammen.  (1809) ;  Roediger's 
Synopsis  (1829) ;  H.  N.  Clausen,  Quatt,  evang,  tabula  synopticae  (Copen- 
hagen, 1829);  J.  S.  Thompson,  A  Afonotessaron  (Baltimore,  1 828-9); 
Gresswell,  Harmonia  evangelica  (Oxford,  1830) ;  R.  Chapman,  Gh,  Harmony 
^Gospels  (1836) ;  Lant  Carpenter*  {A  harmony  or  syn.  arrangement  of  the 
gospels,  1838) ;  De  Wette  and  Lucke's  Synopsis  (1842) ;  Gehringer  (1842) ; 
Wieseler,  Chron.  Synopsis  cUr  vierEvglien  (1843,  ^°g*  ^-t  Cambridge,  1864) ; 
RotHnson  (Boston,  1845,  ed.  Riddle,  1892) ;  R.  Anger,  Synopsis  Evang, 
Mt.  Afk,  Lsuae  (1852) ;  Patrizi,  De  Evangeliis  (1852);  W.  Stroud,  A  new 
Gk,  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  (London,  1853) ;  Sevin  (1866) ;  Gardiner 
(AndoTer,  1871) ;  E.  Salmon,  Analysis  of  the  Four  Parallel  Gospels  (1876), 
Also  The  Parallel  Gospels  (London,  1876);  Pillion,  Synopsis  evangelica 
(Paris,  1882);  Tischendorf,  Synopsis  Evangelicc^  (1891);  C.  C.  James,  A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (1892) ;  J.  A.  Broadus,  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in 
ike  Revised  Versiof^  (New  York,  1898),  and  J.  C.  Rambaud,  Harmonia  et 
(Puis,  1898). 


§  I.  The  documentary  hypothesis,  —  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum 
cognvscere  causas.  This  felicity  has  not  yet  been  the  portion  of 
investigators  into  the  literary  origin  of  the  S3moptic  gospels, 
but   the  subtle  and  exhaustive  processes  of  criticism,  which 

>  Historical  sketches  of  research  in  Gloag,  op.  cit.  pp.  44  f. ;  Meignan, 
Les  dvangiles  et  la  critique  au  XlXe  slide  (Paris,  1864) ;  Feine  (op,  cii.) 
Jacquier  {INT.  iL  284*355),  and  Zahn  {INT.  §50). 
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have  been  applied  to  the  synoptic  problem  since  Schletermadier, 
have  at  last  resulted  in  (a)  the  conclusion  that  the  problem 
IS  primarily  one  of  literary  criticism.  The  gospels  are  books 
made  out  of  books ;  none  of  them  is  a  document  which  simply 
transcribes  the  oral  teaching  of  an  apostle  or  of  apostles.  Their 
agreements  and  differences  cannot  be  explained  except  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  more  or  less  close  literary  relationshipi  and  while 
orsd  tradition  is  a  uera  causa,  it  is  only  a  subordinate  factor 
in  the  evolution  of  our  canonical  Greek  gospels,  (d)  Secondly, 
the  priority  of  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke  no  longer  requires 
'  to  be  proved.  Whatever  modifications  and  qualifications 
it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  into  this  general  thesis,  the 
starting-point  of  research  is  the  working  hypothesis  that  the 
order  and  outline  of  the  second  canonical  gospel  lay  before 
the  writers  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  who  employed  it  more  or  less 
freely  as  a  framework  into  which  they  introduced  materials  from 
other  sources. 

(a)  The  oral  hypothesis  (Westoott,  Godet,  Wetzel,  Veil,  Wright)  assumes 
that  ^e  gospel  was  officially  drawn  up  by  the  primitive  apostles  or  by  ooe  of 
them  (Peter,  Matthew),  and  that,  by  dint  of  repetition,  the  various  cycles  of 
narrative  and  discourse  became  stereotyped  before  passing  into  written  form. 
"  The  common  element  of  our  three  synoptic  gospels  was  not  a  mere  cento 
of  sayings  of  Jesus,  or  of  anecdotes  of  His  actions,  but  an  oral  Gospel  which 
gave  a  continuous  history  of  His  life,  from  His  baptism  by  John  to  Bis 
crucifixion  "  (Salmon,  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels,  pp.  27  f.).  It  fiirther 
requires  a  definite  order  of  teachers  or  catechists  who  made  it  their  business 
to  teach  this  oral  gospel.  The  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  such  assumptions  is 
even  less  favourable  than  the  impossibility,  upon  this  theory,  of  giving  any 
rational  account  of  how  the  large  sections  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  which  Mk.  omits, 
ever  came  into  existence  and  into  the  special  places  which  they  occupy.*  No 
appeals  to  the  Oriental  memory,  with  its  extraordinary  power  of  retentiveness 
(cp.  Margoliouth  in  Christian  ApoUgetics,  1903, 48  f*)t  will  suffice  to  explain 
the  intricate  variations  and  coincidences  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  without 
involving  artificial  reconstructions  of  the  early  church's  attitude  to  the  sayings 
of  Jesus.  The  detailed  proof  of  this,  with  a  thoroughgoing  refutation  of  the 
oral  hypothesis,  is  led  by  Zahn  {INT.  ii.  4oSf.),  Chavannes  {Revtte  de 
Thiologie  et  Philosophies  1904,  138-160),  and  Stanton  {GHD,  ii  i7f.X  more 
briefly  by  Schmiedel  {EBL  1845-6)  and  Peake  (INT.  104 f.). 


*  Even  a  resolute  adherent  of  the  theory,  like  Dr.  Wright  {RT.  tool. 
211  f.),  now  admits  that  documents  were  in  use  from  the  first,  for  catechetical 
purposes.  To  call  the  documents  'temporary'  does  not  conceal  the 
Qollapse  of  the  oral  hypothesis. 

t  See  also  G.  H.  Putnam's  Authors  and  their  Pmblie  in  Anaont  TStMx* 
(1894),  pp.  106  f. 
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One  objection  to  the  oral  hjrpotbesb — yis.  the  gospel's  preservation  in 
Greek  instead  of  Aramaic — is  removed  by  the  cognate  hypothesis  of  a  primi- 
tive Semitic  gospel  upon  which  the  synoptists  have  all  drawn  (Resch,  Abbott, 
Briggs) ;  but,  although  the  theory  helps  to  account  for  one  or  two  Greek 
variants  by  pointing  out  the  possibility  that  they  may  go  back  to  the  omission, 
confusion,  or  transposition  of  consonants  in  the  Hebrew  original,  as  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  textual  phenomena  it  fails.  There  is  perhaps  no  ante- 
cedent improbability  in  Hebrew  being  still  written  between  a.d.  40  and  50 
in  Palestine ;  the  newly  discovered  fragments  of  Ecdesiasticus  show  that  a 
Jew  could  write  in  fair  Biblical  Hebrew  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken 
generally.  But  why  should  an  evangelist  of  Jesus  ?  If  any  Semitic  gospel  is 
to  be  postulated,  Aramaic  (so,  #.j;,  Lessii^,  Eichhom)  is  much  more  likely 
than  Hebrew  to  have  been  its  language,  and  all  the  relevant  facts  of  the  case 
can  be  met  by  allowing  for  Aramaic  sources  behind  the  gospels  and  for  the 
Aramaic  background  of  their  oral  tradition.  Misconception  by  Greek  trans- 
lators of  a  Semitic  phrase  is  indeed  a  fMr»  causa  in  the  interpretation,  e.g: ,  of 
some  passages  from  Q,  the  common  source  of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  which  probably 
existed  in  different  recensions.  To  quote  a  modem  example,  when  we  find 
in  some  translations  of  Don  Quixote  (part  ii.  ch.  xxxiv.)  /A^  Gruk  Com' 
menttUor^  and  in  others  the  Greek  Commander^  it  is  obvious  that  these 
represent  the  wrong  and  the  correct  renderings  of  El  ComnundatUr  Griego. 
The  synoptic  variant  renderings  of  a  common  Semitic  original,  it  must  be 
allowed,  usually  give  a  good  sense ;  it  may  not  be  the  exact  sense  of  the 
original,  but  it  is  intelligible,  and  generally  it  is  consonant  with  the  character- 
istic aims  and  traits  of  the  gospel  in  which  it  occurs.  The  latter  phenomenon, 
indeed,  prevents  us  from  supposing  that  the  particular  rendering  was  invariably 
acddentaL  On  the  other  hand,  this  theory,  when  pushed  to  its  full  limits, 
reduces  the  inventive  and  independent  element  in  the  synoptic  writers,  by  lay- 
ing stress  on  the  possibilities  of  error  and  alteration  which  were  involved  in 
the  transition  from  a  Hebrew  original  to  various  Greek  translations.  The 
synoptic  variations  are  referred  to  different  conceptions  of  Hebrew  words  and 
[Erases  rather  than  to  the  editorial  freedom  of  writers,  who  omitted,  added, 
and  altered  details  in  a  source  before  them,  for  the  sake  of  producing  a 
special  impression  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  or  the  fulfiUer  of  ancient 
prophecy.  ''We  do  not  often  find  very  early  apocryphal  evangelists,  and 
never  die  canonical  ones,  deliberately  inventing  new  traditions.  It  is 
generally  possible  to  detect,  even  now,  some  basis  of  fact  or  ancient  tradition 
for  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  mere  fiction ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
inference  that  if  we  had  before  us  all  the  '  narratives '  of  the  '  many '  authors 
mentioned  by  Luke,  and  all  the  written  interpretations  of  Matthew's  Logia 
handed  down  by  those  who,  as  Papias  says,  '  interpreted  them  each  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,'  we  should  find  the  paucity  of  invention  almost  equal  to 
the  magnitude  of  accretion  "  {JDiat,  552).  This  is  much  too  strongly  put. 
It  is  to  press  matters  too  far  if  we  undervalue  the  inventiveness  of  the 
primitive  tradition,  and  miss  the  varied  motives  which  led  to  the  production 
of  edif3ring  apologues  within  the  evangelic  tradition.  We  have  no  business 
to  assume  that  a  writer,  who  had  (say)  Mark  or  some  other  primitive  written 
source  before  him,  would  not  feel  comparatively  free  to  diverge  from  its  exact 
tcnninology,  to  tell  a  story  in  his  own  way,  or  to  reproduce  a  saying  in  the 
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tight  of  his  own  religious  prepossessions.  Furthermore,  the  *  telegram** 
theory — that  the  primitive  gospel  was  written  in  an  elliptic,  condensed 
style,  whose  ambiguities  and  brevity  explain  the  later  gospels — iails  often 
to  render  the  primitive  source  intelligible.  "The  result  of  eliminating 
all  words  which  are  not  common  to  all  the  evangelists  is  often  to  make 
the  narrative  unintelligible  without  the  help  of  one  of  the  existing  Gospels 
to   throw  light  on  it"  (Salmon,    The  Human  EUm$$U  in  the    Gc^els^ 

p.  15). 

(b)  The  latter  theory  is  not  incompatible  with  the  recognition  of  Mark  as 
prior  to  the  other  two  Sjmoptists ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most' 
searching  and  minute  statements  of  the  evidence  for  Mark's  priority  is  in  Dr. 
Abbott's  Diai,  314-330  (with  table,  542-544,  of  corrections  made  by  Mt.  and 
Lk.  on  Greek  text  of  Mk. — ^the  latter  being  regarded  as  a  Greek  version, 
'with  a  good  many  errors,  conflations,  and  additions,'  of  the  Hebrew 
Ur-Evangelium).  Even  Pfleiderer  (Ure,  ii.  284  f.  392 f.),  who  adheres  to  a 
primitive  Aramaic  gospel-source,  admits  that  it  was  first  used  by  Mark  among 
many  others  (Lk  V\  then  by  Luke  who  also  used  Mk. ;  as  Mk.  and  Lk. 
represented  the  Gentile  Christian  church,  while  the  original  go^l  continued 
to  be  used  independently  (with  legendary  expansions)  by  the  Palestinian  and 
Syrian  churches,t  Mt.  was  written  to  liise  together  both  the  Gentile  and 
Jewish  Christian  traditions.  One  of  the  weakest  points  in  this  theory  is  the 
necessity  of  supposing  that  all  the  discourse  and  narrative  material  common 
to  Lk.  and  Mt.  lay  originally  in  Mark's  basis,  the  Aramaic  gospel,  from  which 
it  was  derived  by  these  writers  through  the  medium  of  a  Greek  translation. 
A  recent  modification  of  this  view,t  by  Scott-Moncrieff,  similarly  postulates 
a  Foundation-document  used  by  all  three  evangelists,  but  assumes  it  must  have 
been  written  by  Mark ;  Mt.  and  Lk.  used  not  Mk.  but  this  earlier  draft 
(practically  =3  an  Ur-Marcus);  Mk.  'in  the  more  literary  atmosphere'  of 
Rome  revised  his  original  MS  (based  on  Petrine  reminiscences)  and  published 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  church. 

It  is  the  extravagant  claims  occasionally  made  on  behalf  of  Mk.  at  a 
Petrine  gospel  and  as  free  from  secondary  elements,  which  have  led  to  a 
double  reaction  not  only  against  the  Petrine  tradition  (see  below  under 
'  Mark ')  but  against  Mark's  priority  to  Matthew  (so  especially  Hilgenfeld, 
Badham,  Belser,  and  Merx,  after  Hug,  Keim,  and  many  others).  The  latter 
theory  is  inadequate,  even  with  the  ingenious  modifications  proposed  by  Zahn 
(INT,  H  54-56),  who,  following  the  lead  of  Grotius  and  Michaelis,  places  the 
original  (Hebrew)  Matthew  prior  to  Mark,  and  the  canonical  Greek  Matthew 

*  Cp.  Abbott  and  Rushbrooke,  The  Common  Tradition  of  the  Synodic 
Gospels  (1884),  p.  xi :  "  It  is  possible  that  for  some  time  the  Evangelistic 
records  were  handed  down  not  in  writing,  but  by  means  of  oral  tradition, 
like  the  Mishna  of  the  Jews." 

t  Hence  the  origin  of  the  apocrypha]  gospels,  especially  the  gospel  taff 
*Eppalovs,  which  was  a  collateral  branch  from  the  parent  stem  of  the  original 
Aramaic  gospel. 

X  B.  Bonkamp  (Zur  Evangelien-Fragt^  1909,  53  f.),  on  the  other  hand, 
agrees  with  thi>se  who  make  Mk.  a  compilation,  and  Mt.  and  Lk.  dependent 
on  the  Aramaic  Ur-evangelium. 
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(as  a  translation  of  the  Ur-Matthaeus)  subsequent  to  Mark ;  Mark,  in  short, 
u«ed  the  Hebrew  Matthew  and  was  in  turn  used  by  the  Greek  Matthew. 

The  documentary  hypothesis  (cp.  HNT.  615  f.)  goes  back 
not  only  to  the  habits  of  Oriental  historiography,  which 
permitted  a  writer  to  incorporate  a  source  literatim  or  to  alter 
it  for  his  special  purpose,  instead  of  rewriting  it,  but  to  ancient 
praxis  in  general.  "  Critical  investigation  into  the  sources  of  the 
ancient  historians  has  shown  beyond  a  question  that,  when  they 
were  dealing  with  times  not  within  their  own  memory,  they 
handled  their  authorities  according  to  methods  very  cUfTerent 
from  those  pursued  in  modem  times.  Not  only  materials,  but 
the  form  in  which  these  materials  were  worked  up,  were  taken 
from  predecessors  usually  without  acknowledgment,  and  clearly 
without  fear  of  any  charge  of  plagiarism"  (Hardy,  Plutarc^s 
Galba  and  Otho^  1890,  p.  xliv).  This  was  all  the  more  feasible 
in  the  case  of  a  book  like  Mark,  which  was  not  written  with  any 
literary  object  It  was  the  common  property  of  Christians,  and 
neither  Matthew  nor  Luke  had  any  scruple  in  adapting  it  at  a 
later  period.*  In  the  abstruse  problem  of  the  synoptic  embry- 
ology, the  Ur-Marcus  and  Q  represent  the  work  of  artisans,  who 
compiled  and  wrote  the  raw  materials,  which  the  artists,  i.e,  the 
authors  of  the  canonical  gospels,  afterwards  worked  up  into 
shape.t 

The  documentary  hypothesis  is  further  corroborated  by  the 
methods  of  Tatian  in  compiling  his  Diatessaron  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century.  An  examination  %  of  the 
structure  of   this    harmony,  which  was    based    on    the    four 

*  The  fusion  of  Mk.  with  Q  and  other  sources  is  shown  by  the  presence 
of  the  doublets  (cp.  HS,  80-107).  These  do  not  invariably  denote  different 
sources  (cp.  Badham's  Formation  of  Co5pels\  12  f.) ;  still  in  the  main  they 
point,  not  to  different  occasions  on  which  Jesus  uttered  the  same  kind  of 
word,  but  to  variant  traditions  of  the  same  saying  or  deed. 

t  A  very  suggestive  analogy  to  the  processes  of  idealisation,  treatment  of 
the  miraculous,  and  influence  of  later  diurch  tendencies  upon  the  tradition, 
has  been  outlined  by  Gardner  {Explor.  Evangelua^  I74f*)  And  R.  B. 
Dmmmond  {Papers  of  Society  of  Historical  Theology,  Oxford,  1907,  37  f.)  in 
the  Franciscan  literature. 

X  See  A.  A.  Hobson'a  scholarly  essay,  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  the 
Synoptic  Problem  (Chicago,  1904),  which  carefully  investigates  the  evidence 
afforded  by  Tatian's  methods  for  the  documentary  theory  of  the  synoptic 
gospels  and  their  origin.  The  relation  of  such  methods  to  the  documentary 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  is  discussed  by  G.  F.  Moore  mJBL,  iz.  aoi-215, 
and  Lofthouse  {ET.  xiii.  565  f.). 
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canonical  gospels,  reveals  the  practice  not  only  of  freely 
altering,  for  purposes  of  edification  and  greater  clearness  as 
well  as  for  ^e  sake  of  literary  effect,  the  order  of  words, 
sentences,  and  entire  paragraphs,  but  also  of  arranging  and 
fusing  materials  drawn  from  different  sections  in  order  to 
present  a  continuous  and  full  account  All  this  is  consonant 
with  a  certain  scrupulous  fidelity  on  the  part  of  Tatian.  His 
work  shows,  e.g.,  a  comparative  absence  of  rewritten  or  omitted 
paragraphs.  The  bearing  of  his  methods  of  composition  on 
those  of  the  synoptic  evangelists  lies  in  the  twofold  direction  of 
showing  (a)  how  earlier  Christian  sources  could  be  dealt  with  in 
a  fairly  free  fashion  by  later  writers,  without  any  lack  of  reverence ; 
and  (3)  how  alterations  by  a  later  author  do  not  require  in  all 
cases  a  special  tendency,  but  merely  literary  habits,  in  order  to 
account  for  their  origin  and  extent  The  former  consideration 
is  important.  If  Tatian,  writing  after  the  idea  of  the  canon  had 
taken  shape,  could  compose  a  Diatessaron  with  some  freedom 
from  the  four  gospels,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  writers  of 
these  gospels,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  canon,  would  exercise 
not  less  liberty  in  their  treatment  of  available  sources,  "which 
they  nevertheless  regarded  as  historically  trustworthy,  and  whose 
historical  testimony  they  endeavoured  substantially  to  preserve  " 
(Hobson,  p.  80).  The  second  (3)  inference  supports  what  has 
been  already  said  upon  the  need  of  eschewing  an  ultra-docu- 
mentary bias  in  the  study  of  the  synoptic  problem.  One  of  the 
obstacles  raised  by  the  documentary  hypothesis  has  been  the 
inadequate  place  assigned  by  many  of  its  upholders  to  the  place 
and  function  of  oral  tradition  as  an  element  in  the  process ;  and 
it  will  help  to  render  that  hypothesis  more  tenable  and  attractive, 
if  it  is  shown  to  include  such  a  reason  for  variatiori  as  literary 
habit  or  individual  idiosyncrasy.  In  a  semiliteraiy  work  like 
one  of  the  early  Christian  gospels,  it  is'^artificial  to  imagine  that 
the  author  had  some  conscious  ulterior  purpose  in  every  change 
he  made.  Although  tendencies  may  be  visible  over  the  broad 
surface  of  his  work,  and  although  the  general  purpose  of  his 
composition  may  be  plain,  this  does  not  exclude  a  certain 
freedom  of  literary  choice,  an  artlessness,  and  the  play  of 
individual  fancy  and  taste.  No  theory  which  fails  to  allow  for 
such  an  element  is  true  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  On  the 
principles  alike  of  literary  criticism  and  of  common  sense,  this 
consideration  vindicates  itself  as  a  reasonable  criterion  in  the 
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examination  and  explanation  of  the  synoptic  variations,  and  it 
is  amply  borne  out  by  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  Diatessaron.  The  latter  shows  a  series  of 
changes  which  are  not  due  to  any  rigid  or  specific  purpose. 
It  reflects,  as  the  synoptic  variations  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
must  in  all  fairness  be  held  to  reflect,  a  much  wider  variety  of 
motives  underneath  such  alterations  than  is  yielded  by  any 
theory  which  would  determine  a  writer's  movements  simply  by 
some  earlier  sources  and  some  controlling  tendency  of  his  own 
mind  or  circle.  Consequently,  we  may  argue,  the  failure  to 
account  for  every  single  variation  in  the  synoptic  gospels  does 
not  discredit  the  documentary  hypothesis,  except  when  the  latter 
is  stated  in  some  ultra-academic  form. 

The  earliest  traditions  extant  upon  the  origin  of  the  gospels, 
ue.  the  fragmentary  remarks  of  John  the  presbyter  quoted  from 
Papias  by  Eusebius,  show  that  no  stereotyped  official  gospel  was 
known  to  the  memory  of  the  sub-apostolic  age.  The  first  shap)es 
which  loom  out  in  the  mist  are  two  documents  roughly  corre- 
sponding to  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew.  What  is  their 
nature,  and  what  is  their  relation  to  the  documentary  hypothesis  ? 

§  2.  The  Papias-traditions. — The  earliest  clue  furnished  by 
tradition  is  the  evidence  of  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  The  two 
quotations  from  his  "  Expositions  of  the  Lord's  Aoyia,"  in  five 
{nrfYfidififtara  (Eus.  If,  E,  iii.  39.  15-1 7)»  are  very  brief,  and  we 
have  no  clue  to  their  context  Even  the  date  of  this  Exposition 
is  uncertain.  As  Papias  was  an  ^\alo^  dvrjp  to  Irenaeus,  and  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  looked  back  to  his  connection  with  the 
oral  tradition  of  the  presbyters  as  an  old  episode  when  he 
composed  his  book,  the  date  of  that  volume  cannot  be  put 
much  earlier  than  c,  a.d.  lao.  If  the  De  Boor  fragment  (7*^. 
V.  2.  p.  170),  which  makes  him  mention  people  who,  after  being 
raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus,  lived  till  the  age  of  Hadrian, 
is  really  a  quotation,  the  date  would  have  to  be  carried 
.down  at  least  another  decade;  but  it  is  not  a  quotation,* 
and  the  terminus  ad  quem  for  this  writing's  composition  is  not 
later  than  c.  a.d.    160.      It    may    be    dated    in    1 40(5)-!  60 

*  Philip  Sidetes,  who  preserves  the  quotation,  was  excerpting  from  Euse- 
bius at  this  point,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  attributing 
to  Papias  a  similar  remark  of  Quadratus  which  the  historian  happens  to 
narrate  {H,  E.  iv.  3.  a). 
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(Hamack),  140-150  (Westcott),  130-140  (Lightfoot),  or  c  125 
(2^hn).  As  he  got  his  information  from  John  the  presbyter, 
when  he  was  gathering  materials  for  the  book,  the  date  of  the 
latter  authority  is  carried  back  to  the  opening  of  the  second 
century. 

For  discusnons  of  Papias,  his  date,  authorities,  and  writings,  qx  especially 
Zahn  (S'AT.,  1866,  649-696,  1867,  539-542,  Acta  Joannis^  pp.  div-clxzii, 
GK.  i.  2.  849  f.,  ii.  2.  780  f.);  Weiffenbach,  Die  Pa^iasfragmenU  (1878); 
Lipsius(/P7:,  1885,  174  f.) ;  Holtzmann  (Zf^r.,  1880,  64-77);  Hilgenfeld 
{ZIVT.^  1875,  231-270,  1886,  257-291);  with  SR,  (pp.  277  f.)  and  Light- 
foot's  invaluable  articles  (Cm/.  Review,  1867,  1875) ;  Salmon  {DCB,  iv. 
185-190);  Westcott(CaMM  of  NT.^  pp.  69f.);  Link  (5A:,  1896,  435<^)i 
Hamack  (^CZ.  iL  I.  pp.  335  f.,  356  f.):  Abbott  {EBi.  iL  i&09t); 
Goetz  on  "  Papias  o.  seine  CJuellen,*'  in  SUzungsberichU  tL  phihi.-kistor, 
Klasse  d,  Kbniff,  bayr,  Akademie  d,  fViss.  (1903)  267-320;  Scfawartx 
(l/eder  den  Tod  dor  Sohtte  ZehedaH,  Berlin,  1904,  pp.  18 f.),  and  Ehriiard 
\aCL,  112  f.). 

To  the  bearing  of  Papias  upon  the  problem  of  the  apostle 
John's  residence  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  origin  of  the  Fourth 
gospel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  later  on.  Meantime,  we 
must  look  at  his  evidence  upon  the  synoptic  gospels  of  Mark 
and  Matthew,  or,  at  any  rate,  upon  what  Papias  believed  to  be 
the  origin  of  these  canonical  scriptures. 


Kol     rwff     h     irpcor/Svrcpos 
IXcycv: 

iypai/f€w,  06  fUrroi  rd^ei,  rd  ^6  ri^ 
Xpi^roO  i)  Xcx^^yra  i)  irptixO^'Ta. 
o&n  ydip  ificovaew  roD  Kvpiov,  oOt€ 
wapviKoKoO$iia€P  airf,  Hffrtpw  64,  tSn 
l^y,  Uirptf  dt  vpdff  rdf  JCP^las 
irotttro  rdt  didoo'iraXlaff,  dXX'  o^x 
&ffV€p  ff^rra^tw  tx^  KvpiaxQw  vocoiJ- 
/ievof  \6rftwp,  fitfrc  Miv  ^liaprtv 
Md/Mcof,  o0rwt  Irca  Ypd^at  cliff  dve/DU^- 


This    also    the    presbyter 

said: 

'Mark,  who  was*  Peter's  intei^ 
preter,t  wrote  down  accurately, 
though  not  in  order,  $  all  that  be 
recollected  of  what  CHirist  had  said  or 
done.§  For  he  was  not  a  hearer  of 
the  Lord,  nor  a  follower  of  Iws ;  he 
followed  Peter,  as  I  have  said,  at  a 
later  date,||  and  Peter  adapted  his 
instructions  to  practical  needs,  without 
any  attempt  to  give  the  Lord's  woids 
systematiodly.  So  that  Mark  was 
not  wrong   in  writing   down   some 


*  *'  had  been  "  would  give  the  sense  more  accurately, 
t  :=iiMyix^  (cp.  Schlatter  in  BFT.,  1899,  iii.  pp.  51  f.)? 
X  On  this  phrase,  see  below. 

§  The  quotation  from  the  presbyter  may  end  here,  the  rest  {as  I  have  said] 
being  Papias'  reproduction  of  the  primitive  tradition. 

I  Not,  after  having  followed  Paul,  but  after  the  lifetime  of  Jesus. 
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rov  fi'ifi^w  Ar  I^KCvatw  vapaXtrcur  f 
ipedaaffOtU  re  iw  adroif. 

Taixra  /tt^F  o9r  IrrbpiTrai  r^  Ilari^ 
repl  rov  Mdfucov,  vepl  di  tw  MarBalov 
ravr'  ef/njrai*  Mar^atbf  fiiv  o9y*E/3pa- 
tSt  9iaX^«r^  rd  X^Tia  ffweyfid\lnLTO,* 
llpfi-J^wtvaMW    8'    aML    Cn   ^f   ivwar^ 


things  in  this  way  from  memory,  for 
his  one  concern  was  neither  to  omit 
nor  to  falsify  anything  he  had  heard.' 
Such  is  Papias'  account  of  Mark ; 
this  is  what  he  says  about  Matthew : 
'  So  then  Matthew  composed  the  Logia 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  every 
one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able.' 


As  these  traditions  are  preserved  by  Papias  from  the 
presbyter  John,  and  as  they  go  back  not  only  to  a  period 
previous  to  the  final  composition  of  the  Exposition,  but  apparently 
to  the  time  when  Papias  was  merely  collecting  oral  testimony, 
the  problem  of  the  date  of  the  book  from  which  they  are  now 
dted  becomes  comparatively  insignificant.  These  explanations 
of  Mark  and  Matthew  must  have  been  in  circulation  by  the 
end  of  the  first  century.  The  beginning  of  the  second  century 
IS  the  latest  period  at  which  we  can  assume  they  came  to  Papias. 
Furthermore,  they  are  not  inventions  of  his  own.  Their 
authority  is  the  presbyter  John,  who  was  in  close  contact  with 
the  cycles  of  primitive  apostolic  tradition,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  two  particular  traditions  suffered  accretion 
or  corruption  in  passing  through  the  channel  of  Papias'  memory. 
Doubtless  they  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  sub-apostolic 
desire  to  connect  all  canonical  writings,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  some  apostolic  authority,  but  the  atmosphere  did  not  create 
them.  Their  motive  is  unambiguous.  By  thertime  that  Papias 
wrote,  if  not  much  earlier,  difficulties  were  evidently  felt  about 
the  differences  in  the  four  gospels,  which  implies  that  they  had 
begun  to  be  read  together  or,  at  any  rate,  laid  side  by  side. 
The  divei^genoe,  ^.^.,  between  Mark's  rdtis  and  that  of  the  Fourth 
gospel  seems  to  have  occasioned  surprise.  Papias  writes  in  an 
explanatory  tone.  He  quotes  the  presbyter  in  order  to  defend 
Mark  against  a  certain  depreciation,  and  his  defence  pre- 
supposes that  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  gospel  was  so  strong 
in  certain  local  circles  that  it  served  as  a  standard  for  estimating 
the  style  and  shape  of  earlier. 

A  further  point  urged  by  Papias  in  these  quotations  from  the 
presbyter  is  the  difference  of  language.!     Both  the  Petrine  oral 

*  ffv^€T^aTo,  the  variant  reading  (preferred  by  Schwartz),  does  not  alter 
tbc  sense  materially,  though  ^wtypd^ffaro  brings  out  more  clearly  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  writing. 

t  There  is  also  an  implicit  side-reference  to  the  gnostic  circle  of  Basilides, 
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teaching  and  the  Matthaean  book  of  the  Logia  were  in  Aramaic ; 
but  while  Mark's  gospel  fixed  the  former  in  Greek  shape,  the  latter 
was  for  some  time  circulated  without  any  such  definitive  editing. 
It  is  implied  that  this  phase  of  things  was  past  by  the  time  not 
only  of  Papias  but  of  his  informant,  and  that  the  need  of  such 
independent  off-hand  translations  no  longer  existed.  Why,  we 
can  only  conjecture,  for  no  further  information  from  Papias  is 
extant.  But  the  obvious  answer  is  that  some  definitive  recension 
of  the  Matthaean  Logia  had  superseded  the  numerous  earlier 
translations. 

The  translating  or  interpreting  to  which  Papias  alludes  cannot  be  ex- 
plained (so  Schlatter  and  Salmon,  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels^  27  f.)  as 
part  of  the  worship  of  the  churches.  In  the  Jewish  synagogues  the  lesson  from 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  read  by  the  rabbi,  was  followed  l^  the  interpretation 
or  rendering  of  it  into  the  popular  tongue ;  but  the  latter  task  fell  to  a 
'  meturgeman,'  or  interpreter.  Even  though  the  rabbi  knew  both  languages, 
he  confined  himself  to  one,  ue,  to  the  older  and  more  sacred  speech.  But 
the  use  of  the  Matthaean  Logia  to  which  Papias  alludes  was  not  restricted 
to  Christian  worship  (cp.  GHD,  i.  55  f.).  He  is  thinking,  as  the  context 
shows,  about  writings,  and  the  presbyter's  words  denote  also  independent, 
probably  paraphrastic  versions  of  the  Ix>gia  made  for  catechetical  and 
missionary  purposes.  It  is  improbable,  therefore,  although  plausible,  to  hold 
that  ip/i,7iP€vHjs  as  applied  to  Mark  and  4ipfiiliP€Vff9w  as  applied  to  the  early 
Christian  teachers  or  missionaries  who  used  the  Matthaean  writing,  denote 
the  same  sort  of  work,  except  that  in  the  one  case  the  translating  or  in- 
terpreting followed  the  oral  Aramaic  teaching  of  Peter,  with  its  reminiscences 
of  the  Lord's  words*  and  deeds,  while  in  the  other  the  basis  of  the  interpre- 
tation lay  in  Matthew's  written  Aramaic  record.  When  the  informant  of 
Papias  reports  that  "  every  one  translated  (or  interpreted)  the  Logia  as  best 
he  could,"  the  reference  must  include  various  Greek  versions  (Resch, 
Agrapha^  pp.  54  f. ) ;  it  cannot  mean  simply  the  worship  and  work  of  the 
early  Christian  mission,  where  at  fint  any  one  who  used  the  Matthaean 
collection  had  to  give  a  Greek  equivalent  upon  his  own  responsibility  and 
from  his  own  resources. 

Two  minor  points  of  some  importance  remain,  (a)  One  is  the  meaning 
of  mb  fUrroi  rd^ei.  In  the  light  of  the  well-known  passage  from  Ludan  {dt 
hist,  conscrib,  16  f.),  rd^it  seems  here  to  imply  not  order  or  consecutiveness 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  so  much  as  the  artistic  arrangement  and 
effective  presentation  of  the  materials.  The  latter,  in  their  unadorned  and 
artless  sequence,  are  droAi^/uaro.  Set  i¥  rd^ec  they  are  orderly,  harmonious. 
The  criticism  passed  by  Papias  on  Mark  refers  to  the  style,  then,  rather 

who  claimed  that  the  MiffKuXin  of  the  latter  was  Glaukias,  the  interpreter  of 
Peter  (Clem.  Strom.  7.  106).  Papias  points  out  that  the  true  Petrine  tradition 
was  conveyed  by  Mark,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  secret  kabbala,  it  was 
published  in  a  gospel  (cp.  Schwartz,  xi,  20  f.). 
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than  to  the  chronological  sequence.*  What  Mark  wrote  down  was  the 
dvofirrifj»¥e^ftaTa  or  recollections  of  Peter,  which  were  simply  delivered  xpds 
rdf  XP^las,  and  the  literary  result  was  not  a  hropla.  It  had  not  rd^is  enough 
for  that.  A  simple  record,  as  exact  and  complete  as  possible,  was  what  came 
from  Mark's  pen,  just  such  notes  as  might  be  described  under  Justin's  title  of 
apostolic  dwo/uniffiow€6/MTa.  When  rd|cf  is  translated  '  order,'  therefore,  the 
reference  is  to  '  orderliness*  rather  than  to  historical  sequence.  "  Ce  que  I'on 
entend  par  '  ordre '  n'est  pas  la  chronologic  .  .  .  c'est  la  bonne  distribution  des 
mati^es  "  (Loisy,  i.  26).  {d)  Does  the  phrase  rd  \6yia  mean  the  works  and 
words  of  Jesus,  a  practical  equivalent  for  rd  eikiTT^Xior  ?  Or  does  it  mean 
primarily  utterances?  The  former  view  has  been  strongly  supported, f 
particularly  by  those  who  desired  to  identify  these  Aramaic  logia  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  contents  of  the  canonical  Greek  Matthew,  but  the 
context,  together  with  the  historical  probabilities,  indicates  that  the  phrase 
here  means  ejfa/a,  utterances  or  discourses  or  commands  of  the  Lord.  These 
sayings,  of  course,  must  have  included  often  a  piece  of  narrative.  Many  of 
the  Lord's  most  striking  words  were  associated  with  some  event  or  incident. 
When  they  were  plucked  from  the  soil  of  the  dTpa^ot  /in/j/m  in  the  primitive 
tradition,  they  would  come  up  with  some  historical  details  of  time  and  place 
clinging  to  them,  like  earth  to  the  roots  of  a  plant.  The  frequent  exchange 
of  question  and  answer  in  the  extant  conversations  of  Jesus  necessitates  some 
context  of  circumstances, $  and  MattheVs  gospel  more  than  once  appears  to 
record  an  incident  for  the  purpose  of  a  saying  which  it  sustained.  Further- 
more, in  his  own  book,  the  'B^ihny^tt  \oyltap  KvptaKw,  we  know  that  Papias 
mdaded  some  stories  and  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  exposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  differentiation  of  rd  X67ca  r^  Kvplov 
and  ri  fuiprdpiw  roC  oravpoO  in  Polyk.  PAi/.  7,  tells  against  the  identification 
of  Matthew's  rd  \6yta  in  Papias  vrith  any  work  similar  to  Mark  or  even 
Matthew.  Papias  is  certainly  lax  in  his  use  of  the  term,  for,  in  the  Marcan 
notice,  he  seems  to  describe  indifferently  the  substance  of  Mark  as  rd  6ir^  roO 
XptffToO  ^  X^x^^yra  ^  rpax^^m  and  as  Kvpicucol  \6yot  or  KvpuuciL  X&yia, 
But  the  analogy  of  the  OT  prophets,  where  /As  wards  of  JeremiaA^  Hosea, 
etc,  include  narrative  as  well  as  sayings  and  speeches,  bears  out  the  view  that 
while  the  Matthsean  Logia  of  Papias  were  not  a  gospel -narrative,  they  were 
not  a  mere  collection  of  sayings. 

A  fair  exegesis  of  the  Papias-traditions  forbids  us  then  to 
infer  that  any  sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  contents 
of  the  Marcan  gospel  and  the  writing  of  Matthew.  The  latter 
could  not  have  been  confined  to  sayings,  any  more  than  could 
the  former,  or  any  similar  narrative  of  Jesus,  to  incidents  and 
deeds*  The  distinction  intended  by  Papias  (if  not  by  his 
informant)  was  drawn  elsewhere.     Mark's  gospel  was  evidently 

•  So,  after  Norden,  Corssen  (GGA,,  1899,  pp.  317  f.). 
t  From  LQcke,  Baur,  and  Keim,  to  Hilgenfeld,  Zahn,  and  Belser. 
X  Thus  Eusebius  {H,  E,  iii.  245)  observes  that  Matthew  and  John  alone 
have  left  us  rwr  roH  xvplov  diarpi/Swr  twofjur/j/iaTo, 
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felt  by  many  to  be  incomplete,  as  compared  with  Matthew, 
besides  being  disorderly,  as  compared  with  John.  The  presbyter 
explains  the  reason  of  the  former  defect.  The  exigencies  of 
its  composition  prevented  Mark's  gospel  from  giving  a  oukto^s 
of  the  Lord's  utterances ;  Mark  was  not  able  to  provide  this. 
But  it  was  furnished  by  Matthew,  a  hearer  and  follower  of  the 
Lord.  He  composed  or  compiled  rk  Xoyco,  and  his  account,  it  is 
implied,  was  adequate,  so  far  as  contents  went.  This  distinc- 
tion, together  with  that  of  the  language,  may  be  r^arded  as 
uppermost  in  the  Papias-traditions. 

While  the  harvest  from  Papias  is  thus  scanty,  it  is  not  unim- 
portant We  learn  that  there  had  been  an  Aramaic  gospel- 
writing  by  Matthew,  which  Papias  at  any  rate  connected  some- 
how with  the  canonical  MatUiew.  How  far  he  believed  the 
latter  to  represent  a  version  of  it,  we  have  no  information. 
On  Mark,  again,  the  testimony  is  ampler.  It  is  uncertain  what 
was,  or  what  Papias  believed  to  be,  the  relation  between  the 
canonical  gospel  of  Mark  and  this  Petrine  record  of  Mark, 
but  the  latter  was  not  composed,  apparently,  until  Mark  had 
ceased  to  be  Peter's  Ipftipcvnjs,  whether  owing  to  some  change 
of  circumstances  or  to  Peter's  death.  The  latter  view  is  that 
of  Irenaeus  (a/.  Euseb.  If,  £,  v.  8.  3),  who  puts  the  composi- 
tion of  Mark's  gospel  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  Peter,  but 
the  mist  which  shrouds  the  later  history  of  the  apostle  prevents 
us  from  checking  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  another  tradition, 
vouched  for  in  two  different  ways  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(ZT.  £.  ii.  15.  2,  and  vi.  14.  6),  asserts  that  Mark  wrote  when 
Peter  was  still  alive.*  The  unanimous  tradition  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  upon  the  connection  of  Mark,  as  the  author 
of  the  gospel,  with  Peter  (cp.  Swete,  pp.  xviii  f.),  probably  is 
little  more  than  a  prolonged  echo  of  the  Papias-tradition,  com- 
bined with  inferences,  more  or  less  fictitious,  from  i  P  5^'. 
These  later  testimonies  add  little  or  nothing  of  independent 
historical  value  to  the  tradition  which  has  just  been  discussed, 
and  the  latter  must  now  be  set  side  by  side  with  the  canonical 
gospel  It  is  only  after  an  examination  of  Mark  as  we  have  it, 
that  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  notice  preserved  by 
Papias  is  an  adequate  and  trustworthy  piece  of  criticism.    And 

*  This  u  evidently  the  product  of  later  reflection  in  the  church,  stimu- 
lated by  a  desire  to  claim  spiritual  authority  and  a  Petrine  guarantee  for 
Mark's  narrative  (cp.  Schwartz,  pp.  18  f.). 
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the  same  holds  true  of  Matthew.  The  results  upon  which  the 
following  sections  converge  may  be  outlined  at  this  point,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  The  two  writings  mentioned  by  John  the 
presbyter  lie  at  the  back  of  Mk.  and  Mt.  respectively;  they 
correspond  to  the  Ur-Marcus  and  the  Q.  source,*  which  the 
internal  criticism  of  these  gospels  has  succeeded  in  feeling  if  not  in 
laying  bare  underneath  the  strata  of  the  canonical  texts.  There 
are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  either  of  rejecting  f  the 
Papias-tradition  or  of  identifying  the  two  writings  of  this  frag- 
ment with  the  canonical  Mark  and  Matthew,  and  the  solution  is 
to  suppose  that  the  former  represents  a  later  edition  |  of  the 
original  Mark  (which  resembled  a  Kvjpvyfui  THrpov),  while  the 
latter  represents  the  work  of  a  Jewish  Christian  writer,  with 
catholic  interests,  who  employed  in  his  work  not  only  Mk.  but 
the  Matthflean  Logia.  Luke's  gospel,  like  Matthew's,  draws  upon 
(possibly  a  different  text  of)  the  Ur-Marcus  and  upon  Q  or  the 
logia-source  (probably  in  a  different  translation);  but,  unlike 
Matthew's,  it  embodies  subsidiary  sources,  one  of  which  at  least 
ranked  of  such  importance  that  the  author  more  than  once 
preferred  it  even  to  Mk.  and  Q. 

§  3.  Mark  and  the  Ur-Marcus, — ^The  relation  of  Mark  to 
Peter  is  described  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Muratorian  frag- 
ment on  the  Canon,  quibus  iamen  interfuit  et  ita  posuit  If  quibus 
is  taken  to  have  been  originally  aliquibus  {i.e.  certain  incidents  or 
ejnsodes  in  the  life  of  Jesus),  the  author  would  mean  that  although 
Mark  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  still  he  was 
present  at  one  or  two  occasions  in  it  {e.g.  Mk  14^^  ?).  But  quibus 
probably  referred  to  a  preceding  colloquiis  Petri^  and  the  sense 

*  The  common  discourse-material  is  best  explained  as  due  to  the  use  of 
some  such  source.  A  similar  literary  problem  arises  in  connection  with 
Plutarch's  and  Tacitus'  accounts  of  Galba.  Here,  too,  the  hypothesis  of 
absolute  independence  is  precluded  by  the  close  agreements,  and  the  alterna- 
tives are  to  suppose  that  Plutarch  used  Tacitus,  or  to  conjecture  that  both  had 
access  to  some  common  authority  such  as  the  elder  Pliny's  Histories  or 
Cluvius  Rufus. 

t  On  the  ground  that  it  might  be  no  more  than  an  inference  from  i  P  5**  ^, 
an  ill-informed  guess  which  Papias  or  his  informant  made  (cp.  e,g,  Loofs, 
ie  Auferstehungsberichie,  pp.  22  f.)> 

t  '*  Eine  vermehrte  Ausgabe,  in  welcher  der  Uberlieferte  Text  moglichst 
itiert  werden  soUte"  (Wcndling,  Entstekung  des  Marcus- Evgliums^ 
pb  3).  "  II  y  a  eu  un  Pr6to-Marc  dont  en  r^sum^  notre  second  ^vangile  est 
oomnie  one  r^ition  quelque  peu  retouch^ "  (R^ville,  Jisus  de  Naxareth» 

i.477). 
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of  the  incomplete  conclusion  to  the  sentence  is  that  Mark  set 
down  what  he  had  heard  from  Peter.  This  tallies  with  the 
earlier  evidence  of  John  the  presbyter,  as  reported  by  Papias, 
whether  it  is  a  mere  echo  or  an  independent  corroboration. 
Now  the  canonical  Mark,  after  an  analysis  of  its  literary 
structure,  shows  distinct  traces  of  editorial  work  upon  a  source 
(see  below  under  'Mark');  it  is  not  the  naive  transcript  or 
precipitate  of  oral  tradition,  but  arranged  upon  a  definite, 
chronological  plan,  with  a  definite  aim.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
the  materials  which  form  its  basis  show  a  distinctly  Palestinian 
and  even  Petrine  colour.  "Dass  der  alteste  Evangelist  nicht 
der  erste  Aufzeichner  ist,  sondern  bereits  Sammler  und  Redaktor ; 
dass  er  nicht  mehr  bloss  aus  der  freifiiessenden  miindlichen 
Ueberlieferung  schopft,  sondern  bereits  festgeformte  Massen 
gruppiert  und  mit  seinem  Missionarsgeist  durchdringt,  das  ist 
ein  Eigebnis,  das  nicht  mehr  verloren  gehen  kann "  (J.  Weiss, 
TR.^  1908,  133).  It  is  a  fair  hypothesis,  therefore,  to  identify 
not  the  canonical  Mk.  but  the  rougher  notes  of  the  Ur-Marcus 
with  the  source  to  which  the  Papias-tradition  refers  (so,  tf.^., 
Schleiermacher,  Renan,  Scholten,  S.  Davidson,  Wendt,  von 
Soden).*  The  fact  that  the  canonical  gospel  was  based  on  this 
Marcan  work  was  responsible  for  Mark's  name  being  attached 
to  it 

Several  critics  (so,  e,g.  Weisse,  Schenkel,  R^ville)  have  argued 
that  the  Ur-Marcus  must  have  been  (a)  larger  than  the  present 
Mk.,  since  Mt  and  Lk.  repeatedly  agree  in  matter  which  Mk., 
telling  the  same  story,  omits.  Unless,  as  is  improbable,  Lk. 
used  Mt.  or  vice  versa^  or  unless  the  coincidences  be  due  to  the 
harmonising  tendencies  of  copyists,  these  common  additions  of 
Mt.  and  Lk.,  so  far  as  they  are  not  trivial,  would  seem  to  show 
that  both  had  access  to  a  form  of  Mk.  fuller  than  the  canonical 
But  other  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  are  not  only  possible 
but  more  probable,  and  the  theory  involves  the  great  difficulty  of 
supposing  that  Mk.  deliberately  omitted  a  good  deal  of  available 
material.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  Ur-Marcus  was  (3) 
smaller  than  the  present  Mk.  (so,  e^.,  P.  Ewald,  Reuss,  J.  Weiss, 
von  Soden,  Wendling),  especially  when  the  Papias-tradition  of 

*  The  Ur-Marcus  theory,  with  or  without  a  reference  to  the  Fkpias- 
tradition,  has  been  held  by  Credner,  Reuss,  Kostlin,  A.  R^ville,  Schmiedel« 
J.  Weiss,  and  Loisy.  It  is  ably  controverted  in  Burkitt's  Gospei  History 
Its  Trammission  (1906),  40! 
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the  former  is  accepted.  As  for  the  further  question,  whethei 
Mt.  and  Lk.  used  the  shorter  Ur-Marcus  or  the  canonical  Mk. 
(in  substantially  its  present  form),  the  evidence  tells  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  latter  view  (so,  e^.  Wemle,  Wellhausen,  Jiilicher, 
Burkitt,  Loisy).  Their  omissions  can  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  tendency,  and  in  part  they  do  not  need  to  be  accounted  for 
at  alL  In  several  instances  *  it  can  be  shown  that  they  knew 
parts  of  Mk.  which  they  omitted  (cp.  Badham's  proof  for  Luke 
b  ET.  viL  4S7-4S9)- 

This  &ct,  that  both  Matthew  and  Lukef  omit  a  certain  amoont  of 
material  in  Mk.  which,  ix  hypothesis  lay  before  them,  opens  up  the  two 
altenuttives,  viz.  (a)  that  the  omissions  were  deliberate,  or  {b)  that  such 
sections,  though  extant  in  our  canonical  Mk.,  were  not  added  to  Mk.  until 
after  its  use  by  the  later  synoptists.  On  the  latter  hypothesis,  the  amount 
of  matter  in  Mk.  which  is  absent  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  must  have  been  added 
to  Mk.  after  Mt.  and  Lk.  had  used  it ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  must  have  em- 
ployed a  copy  of  the  Marcan  source  different  from  that  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  canonical  Mk.  In  other  words,  where  Mt.  and  Lk.  agree  in 
omitting  a  Marcan  passage  or,  more  generally,  as  against  Mk.,  the  latter  is 
presumed  not  to  have  lain  before  them,  unless  adequate  reason  can  be  given 
for  such  omissions.  But  is  a  literary  criterion  of  this  kind  absolutely  valid  ? 
Surely,  some  obvious  caveats  at  once  occur  to  the  mind.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
an  extremely  delicate  and  hazardous  task  for  a  modem,  Western  mind  to 
determine  the  precise  motives  which  may  have  induced  a  later  synoptic 
writer  to  omit  or  abbreviate  a  source  which  lay  before  him.  Even  although 
the  omission  of  passages  like  Mk  4»-»  7^"  8»-«  u"«»  I2»^  I3»^ 
and  14*^  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  it  would  be  hasty  to  conclude  that 
such  passages  did  not  lie  before  Mt.  and  Luke.  The  desire  to  be  as  full  as 
possible  may  be  granted ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  neither  would  wish  to 
leave  out  anything  of  vital  importance.  But,  after  all,  a  writer  must  be 
allowed  some  freedom.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  later  writer 
of  the  gospel  story  would  incorporate  whatever  lay  before  him  in  an  earlier 
source,  even  if  these  materials  were  consonant  with  his  special  purpose ; 
mch  a  canon  of  criticism,  which  is  tacitly  assumed  in  many  quarters,  requires 
to  be  seriously  revised  and  qualified.  Completeness  would  as  a  rule  be  an 
end  and  object  with  the  writer  of  any  gospel.  His  work  was  to  circulate  by 
itself;  he  could  rarely  if  ever  presuppose,  in  his  audience,  acquaintance  with 
other  evangelic  writings  which  might  supplement  gaps  in  his  own ;  indeed, 

*  One  of  the  clearest  is  in  Luke's  change  (17*)  of  the  logion  preserved 
in  Mt  17**.  Luke  has  nothing  corresponding  to  Mk  ixW-i»^  is-a7».  but, 
as  this  reminiscence  proves,  he  knew  the  incident  of  the  cursing  of  the 
fig-tree. 

t  Furthermore,  John  occasionally  sides  in  such  circumstances  with  Mk., 
as  he  sides  again  {Diat.  x8o6  f.)  with  Mk.  and  Mt.  against  Luke's  deviations 
or  omissions  {^JXat,  1282  £,  1509  f.,  1344,  1373,  1730  f.). 

»3 
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in  the  case  of  Lake,  we  have  a  historian  whose  aim  was  to  sopersede  nuui> 
inferior  and  defective  records  in  circnlation  throughout  the  churches.  Bat 
completeness  of  this  kind  b  always  relative  to  the  writer's  special  aim,  and 
even  apart  from  the  range  of  that  aim  his  individual  taste  would  be  sure  to 
operate — to  say  nothing  of  considerations  of  space  and  sjrmmetry.  Such  im- 
fdications  tell  against  the  view  that  Mt  and  Lk.  most  have  used  a  shorter 
form  of  Mark.  They  may  also  be  held  to  disprove  the  view  that  Mark  did 
not  use  Q,  bat  this  conclusion  rests  upon  independent  grounds  (cp.  §  5). 

§4.  Matthetx^s  gospel  and  Q  {^Matthacan  Z^a).— The 
style  and  contents  of  Matthew  show  that  it  is  neither  the 
translation  of  an  Aramaic  source  nor  composed  by  an  apostle. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  identify  it 
with  a  translation  of  the  Logia-source  mentioned  by  Papias. 
But  the  large  amount  of  discourse-material  which  Mt  has 
incorporated  with  Mk.  permits  the  identification  of  this  special 
source  with  the  Matthsean  Logia  of  Papias  (so  from  Schleier- 
macher  to  McGiffert,  Burton,  AUen^  Peake,  and  Stanton).* 
This  explains,  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  theory,  the 
traditional  authorship  of  the  gospel.  Matthew's  gospel  (cvayycXior 
icara  MartfatoK)  was  SO  called,  not  because  it  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  the  Matthaean  source,  but  because  it  embodied 
this  oiWa^is  r&y  Xiyttay  with  special  thoroughness.  The  most 
notable  feature  in  its  composition  was  the  use  made  of  this 
source.  Matthew  was  too  obscure  an  apostle  to  be  associated 
by  later  tradition  with  a  gospel,  unless  there  was  good  ground 
for  it ;  and,  as  he  cannot  have  written  the  canonical  gospel,  the 
natural  inference  is  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  primary 
logia-source  which  characterised  it 

This  is  more  satis&ctory  than  to  identify  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  to  which 
Plipias  alludes,  with  a  florilegittm  of  messianic  proof-texts  made  in  Hebrew 
by  Matthew  the  tax-gatherer  (Hart,  Exp,"*,  July  1906,  78  f. ;  Burkitt,  rrans- 
mission^  126  f. ;  K.  Lake,  Review  of  Biol,  and  Phil,  iii.  483  f. ).  A  collection 
of  such  tesHmcma  would  not  be  important  enough  either  to  justify  the  tradition 
or  to  lend  Matthew's  name  to  a  gospel  which  employed  them,  apart  altogether 
from  the  fact  that  a  midrashic  anecdote  like  Mt  2  ^"  could  hardly  have 
formed  part  of  a  source  emanating  from  an  apostolic  eye-witness^  and  that  rik 
X^ia  could  not  denote  OT  extracts/^  i«  (cp.  Stanton,  GHD.  iL  48). 

On  the  other  side,  a  comparison  of  Mt  and  Lk.  shows  the 
common  use  of  a  discourse-source,  Q.    The  problem  is  to 

*  Hamack  (BNT.  ii.  248  f.)  only  admits  "a  strong  balance  of  probability 
that  Q  is  the  work  of  Matthew."  *'  From  the  so-called  charge  to  the 
apostles  we  can  only  conclude  that  behind  the  written  record  there  stands  the 
memory  of  an  apostolic  listener." 
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connect  Q  with  the  Matthsean  Logia,  and  this  may  be  solved 
by  identifying  the  latter  with  the  substantial  nucleus  of  the 
former.  For  all  practical  purposes,  they  may  be  considered  one 
and  the  same  source.  If  so,  this  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  determination  of  Q  as  reproduced  in  Mt.  and  in  Lk.  (a) 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  latter's  setting  of  the  Logia  is  in 
many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  superior  to  Mt's.  This  may  well 
be,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  but  Lk.'s  arrangement  of 
them  (e.g.  of  the  Lord's  Prayer)  need  not  repiresent  a  dose 
reproduction  of  them  as  they  lay  in  Q.  It  is  argued  that  Mt.  is 
more  likely  to  have  massed  the  sayings  together  than  Lk.  to  have 
broken  them  up,  but,  in  view  of  Lk.'s  dramatic  (as  distinguished 
from  historic)  framework,  this  argument  is  not  convincing.  It 
is  a  good  working  hypothesis  that  the  grouping  of  the  Logia  in  Q> 
as  distinguished  from  their  spirit  (which  Lk.,  for  all  his  greater 
stylistic  changes,  has  kept  upon  the  whole  more  closely),  is 
preserved  substantially  in  Mt.  Where  Lk.  differs  from  the 
latter  in  his  arrangement  of  the  Logia,  and  where  that  arrange- 
ment is  historically  valid  (which  is  not  the  case,  ^^.,  with  1 3*^^)9 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  found  the  basis  for  his  re-setting  in 
some  other  source,*  or  possibly  now  and  then  in  oral  tradition. 
Elsewhere,  the  Lucan  tnise  en  sc^ne  is  due  to  the  writer's 
imi^ination.  (i)  The  Q  source  must  also  have  been  more 
Jewish  Christian  in  character  than  LL's  gospel  would  suggest 
Mt.  retained,  ^.^.,  the  '  particularistic '  logia  for  archaic  reasons ; 
he  was  more  conservative  in  the  use  of  his  source  than  Luke. 
Where  the  latter  either  omitted  or  modified,  Mt  was  content  to 
preserve,  adding  broader  logia  of  his  own. 

The  veibal  ooinctdences  of  Mt  and  Lk.  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  they 
used  the  aame  Greek  version  of  the  Matthxan  Logia.  Translations  of  such 
sayings  would  inevitably  have  a  great  deal  in  common ;  the  scope  for  variations 
b  necessarily  restricted ;  and  the  literary  identities  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  in  their 
common  parts  are  explicable  without  either  the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  used 
the  former,  or  even  that  both  had  the  same  Greek  recension  of  Q  before  them. 
Occasional  variations  of  rendering  (cp.  Wellhausen,  Ein/,  36f.)t  corroborate 
the  view  that  they  used  different  versions  of  the  original  Aramaic;  e.^, 
Mt  5*^'^aLk  6^"  (where,  in  the  latter  verse,  the  Matthsean  ro^t  Tp6  iiju^ 

*  This  implies  that  some  of  Q's  logia  were  in  circulation  in  other  forms — 
a  view  which  is  decidedly  to  be  upheld  (cp.  pp.  205  f.). 

t  It  does  not  meet  the  full  data  of  these  passages  to  argue  (Hamack,  Loisy : 
RHR.f  1907,  441  f.)  that  the  changes  are  due  to  the  free  development  of  the 
writer's  thoi^ht  as  exhibited  in  the  context. 
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and  the  Lucan  ol  varipts  adrw  go  back  to  the  Aramaic  variants  da^*  damaMn 
and  daq*  damaih6H\  Mt  5^=Lk  6"  (where  rAnoc  and  olicrlpfiopts  are  variants 
of  D^^),  Mt  23»=Lk  ii«  (cp.  Nestle,  £r.  xv.  528  ;  ZN^y.,  1906,  260-261), 
and  Mt  23^=  Lk  11*^  (where  Matthew's  xaddpiaop  and  Luke's  56rr  iKeii/ioa^ 
n/p  go  back  to  the  Aramaic  dakkau  and  takkau).  Sometimes  both  versions 
reproduce  the  same  error  [e.g.  voWQw  for  voKKt}  in  Mt  10*^  =  Lk  12',  cp. 
Wellhausen's  note) ;  but  this  is  the  exception  (cp.  above,  p.  181). 

At  the  same  time,  this  recognition  of  a  specifically  Matthasan 
character  hi  Q  does  not  involve  the  abandonment  (so,  e^,^ 
Burton,  Allen)  of  the  latter  as  a  common  source  for  Mt.  and  LJc. 
Lk.  possibly  knew  it  in  a  special  recension;*  but  even  this 
hypothesis  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  differences  of 
setting  and  spirit  in  the  corresponding  Lucan  Logia.  The  first 
clue  for  the  reconstruction  of  Q  lies  in  the  common  materials 
of  Mt.  and  Lk.  But  this  implies  that  the  latter,  e.g,^  could 
only  have  access  to  the  Q-sayings  in  their  Q-form,  that  both 
writers  reproduced  Q  almost  entirely,  and  that  practically! 
nothing  which  is  only  preserved  in  one  or  the  other  originally 
belonged  to  Q.  None  of  these  assumptions  can  be  granted. 
Furthermore,  the  analogy  of  Mk.  is  a  warning  against  over- 
precise  reconstructions  of  this  common  source  (cp.  Robinson's 
Study  of  Gospels^  91  f.,  and  Burkitt  m/TS,,  1907,  454  f.).  If  Mk. 
had  to  be  picked  out  of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  on  the  same  principles  as 
Q,  many  of  its  most  striking  characteristics  would  be  awanting, 
e.g.  12*1"**.  "In  comparison  with  the  real  Mk.  it  would  be  a 
headless,  armless  torso."  These  considerations  do  not  invalidate 
the  attempt  to  fix  approximately  the  outlines  and  general 
characteristics  of  Q, — especially  when  we  accept  the  additional 
clue  to  its  origin  furnished  by  the  Papias-tradition, — but  they 
are  a  check  upon  detailed  analyses  which  profess  to  regain  the 
exact  stylistic  and  religious  characteristics  of  a  source  which 
neither  writer  may  have  preserved  in  its  entirety  and  which  both 
have  worked  over. 

If  the  formula  {kou  cy^cro  ore  crcXco-cv  6  li^o-ovs  ktX.),  which 
recurs  five  times  in  Mt  (7^  ii^  13"  19^  26*),  was  taken  over 

*  As  distinct  from  a  special  translation.  It  is  not  probable  that  Mt.'s 
Jewish  Christian  idiosyncrasies  were  due  to  a  similar  recension  of  Q,  which 
lay  before  him,  though  there  is  every  likelihood  that  a  work  like  Q  would 
pass  thrriugh  stages  of  accretion  (cp.  Pfleiderer,  /M/.,  1907,  117-139,  and 
Schott's  analysis  of  Mt  10,  in  ZNW.,  1906,  140-150). 

tThus  Hamack  (BNT.  ii.  26  f.,  185)  only  admits  the  parable  of  the 
mustard-seed,  which  occurs  in  Mk.  (4*^") 
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from  Q,  as  is  inherently  likely  (cp.  HS.  165),  this  is  a  fresh 
proof  that  the  latter  source — so  far  as  form  goes — approximated 
to  the  successive  masses  of  logia  preserved  in  Mt.,  and  also  that 
they  were  connected  by  fragments  of  narrative.  The  fivefold 
division  was  not  uncommon  in  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
literature,  and  Q  may  have  been  compiled,  like  the  exposition 
of  Papias  (Eus.  H,  E,  iii.  39),  in  five  parts.  The  following  list  of 
passages  may  be  taken  to  represent  approximately  the  Q-source, 
as  it  can  be  felt  vibrating  in  Matthew : 

3^"  (baptism  of  John,  etc.  \  strictly  speaking,  introductory 
sayings  about  Jesus),*  4*-"  (temptation),  53-«*  «3-«7.  a>-i4.  ss-so. 
31HS  6^^  7«-«*  ^^^  H-^  (sermon),  8»-»3  (centurion  of 
Kaphamaura),  8«»^  9*«»  lO^^  «7-3e(4a)  ii»-«9.  ~-3o  la^-a.  "-is. 
m^^  X3**-"-  !•*"•  "■»•  *»■**•  **"*3-  ^-^  (group  of  parables),  is*'-"- 

S3-S4  1517-19  (0  1^19-20.  (84-87 1)  |g8-5.  10.  f-t^  16-20.  23-86  |q0-18.  88  20^'^^ 
21I4-I7.  3slx-3>k  28^1*  22"-"^  "'"  2^^"^  (seven  woes),  24<®)'  1^^*  ■•-»7- 
37-41.  4M4.  45-Si  25^-80.  («l-4«')  26****. 

The  passages  in  black  type  represent  for  the  most  part  the 
material  which  is  also  used  by  Luke  more  or  less  closely  (22 
and  25  containing  scattered  parallels) ;  passages  like  4^^^^  and 
121^21  came  from  a  messianic  florilegium.  We  have  hardly  any 
criteria  for  determining  how  far  any  pieces  of  Luke's  Sondergut 
should  be  added  to  this  list,  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of 
sources  upon  which  he  drew.  But,  even  as  it  stands,  this 
outline  of  the  Matthaean  Logia  is  both  coherent  and  distinctive. 
It  is  not  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  logia,  but  a  collection  moulded 
by  catechetical  and  homiletical  processes,  with  sayings  on  the 
Kingdom  grouped  together  for  the  purposes  of  edification  and 
apologetic,  strongly  marked  by  eschatological  traits,  and  shaped, 
more  than  once,  by  polemical  interests.  The  outstanding  features 
are  the  grouping  of  the  sayings  (which  is  not  simply  the  work  of 
Mt's  editor)  and  the  emphatically  Jewish  Christian  cast  of  some 
sections. 

The  variety  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  upon  the  contents  of  Q  will  be 
evident  from  a  glance,  first  of  all,  at  eight  reconstructions  t  which  aim  at 
reproducing  the  outline  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  source. 

{a)  Albeit  R^ville  {J^sus  de  Nazareth^  i.  pp.  299,  469-470)  groups  the 

*  Their  presence  in  Q  is  due  either  to  the  connection  of  the  baptism  with 
the  temptation,  or  to  the  need  of  explaining  subsequent  references  to  John. 

t  In  the  following  analyses,  the  verbal  minutiae  have  been  generally 
omitted,  for  the  sake  of  space  and  clearness. 
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material  in  a  sevenfold  arrangement :  *  (i.)  the  new  law  Mt  5'-7''sLk  6"^ 
1 1",  8»«  I4»<  i6>»,  12"^  i6»  &^  1 1»^,  ia»-»«  I  !««•,  il»n  i6»,  6*-  ««•  1 1»-»», 
^i  i^u-n^  647^ .  (ii)  apostolic  instructions,  Mt  9»-»  io»-"«-  "^=  Lk  lO^  *-»  », 
6^8"  12^,  i2n-»  i4»-«  I7»  io»;  (iii.)  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  Mt  il»*- 

64M^  liMi  S4.SS .  (iv.)  pniables  of  the  kingdom,  Mt  i3»*^=Lk  13^  » ;  (v.) 
members  of  the  kingdom,  Mt  iS****  »'-"•,  2i"-«  aa*-*  ••"sLk  i7*-»  15*"', 
iyt.4i^if.««.  (^.)  voes,  Mt23"=Lk  ii«.".«.».4*.««,  i3»«i.  (viL)thc 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  Mta4"-"-  *•"•  •'■•*,  25=Lk  i;"-*^* "-»,  12*^,  I9**'*'. 
{6)  Barnes  (see  below  under  'Matthew')  further  proposes  to  find  in  this 
source  the  actual  document  mentioned  by  Papias,  "  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
teaching  of  Christ  concerning  the  new  kingdom  ...  a  manual  of  the  new 
law  for  the  use  of  the  church  at  large,"  but  confines  his  investigations  to 
the  non-Marcan  materiab  of  Mt.,  and  discovers  the  substance  of  the  Lord's 
teaching  in  five  books :  viz.  (L)  the  new  law  (Mt  5-7),  (ii.)  the  rulers  of  the 
new  kingdom  (Mt  10),  (iii.)  parables  of  the  new  kingdom  (Mt  13.  22),  (iv.) 
relations  between  members  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  18),  and  (v.)  the  coming  of 
the  king  (Mt  24-25).    (r)  Similarly  Burton  t  finds  the  Matthsean  Logia-souroe 

(not  used  by  Lk.)  in  Mt  3>*->*  5*-  »""•  "^  "•  """•  »■•*•  "•"•  «•  "•"•^  *>•«  6»-» 
ufeb  ish.  li-u.  »«  ^  isbb  la-ai  giia  1^  a  siib  a.  au  Ml  II  ifM-a  12*-?.  11-iib  S4  1^14. 

la  S4-ML  M-M  icU-1^  a-M    i^n-u    ty*^^    18^  ^  ^^  ^*^  *^    lo^*"^  *  ao*'^ 

2ii4-ia  a-&  u  22''^  23**  "*  "*  *^'^  ^^  M.  Ml  a  24>»-ui  m^  25^'^^  '*'  ^*^  26*^*. 

{J)  Wemle  {Symept,  Frage^  pp.    224 f.)  submits  a  detailed  outline:    (a) 

historical  introduction  Mt  3'-"=Lk  3^-*  »«•,  Mt  4»-»=Lk  4*-"  J  (^)  niles  for 

Christians  and  missionaries,  Mt  ^  7>-«  i2"-«=Lk  6»^  il»  I2»*»  16", 

Mt8»-»=Lk  7»-»  i3»-»    Mt  8»-«  9"-*  io»-»«- "-"^  «^  ii»-«  i3»-"= 

Lk  ^"^  lo*""'"-**;  (f)  sayings  of  a  more  polemical  nature,  Mt  i  !••*•« 

Lk  7>"»  i6»«,  Mt   i2»^=Lk    ii»*-»    I2»    Mt   i2««»=Lk  ii»«->*-» 

Mt  23'"*= Lk  II**  I3'**;  and  (rf)  instructions  for  the    Christian  life, 

especially  in  view  of  the  second  advent,  Mt  6»-»»  7'-"  =  Lk  ii«^  »■»  Mt  6»»* 

=Lk  i2»-»*  ii»«»  i6>»,  Mt  i3«-».*«^=Lk  i3>»-»    Mt  io«*=Lk  \i^^ 

»-»i4»-",  Mt  i87-»-«=Lk  IS*-*"  17*-*,  Mt  22»-"=Lk  i4»-»*,  Mt  24"-«- 

"•n«Lk  I7»^  I2»*,  Mt  2Si**=Lk  \<f^^.    («)  Von  Soden,  considering 

the  Lucan  tradition  the  more  original  X  of  the  two,  postulates  a  S3fstematic 

collection  of  sayings  grouped  as  follows : — (n)  the  appearance  and  reception  of 

Jesus,  including  (i.)  words  on  right  mutual  conduct  (Lk  6'*-7',  cp.  Mt  5-7), 

(u.)  the  GentUe  centurion  (7*-^«=Mt  8^1*),  and  (iii.)  the  Jewish  baptist 

(7»*=sMt  ii«-») ;  (b)  sayings  on  (i.)  offers  of  discipleship  (9''-«"=Mt  8»-»), 

(ii.)  the  vocation  of  d.  (io*-**=Mt  lo*""  ii*'*'),  (iii.)  and  the  prayers  of  d. 

(i  i>->s=Mt  6^^*  7^'^^) ;  (f)  sayings  on  adversaries,  including  (L)  the  calumnies 

of  the  Pharisees  (ii***=Mt  I2«»-"-  ^•^  »*  6*^),  (ii.)  the  condemnation  of 

the  Pharisees  (il'^'^'sMt  23),  and  (iii.)  behaviour  towards  such  opponents 

(ia*'"aMt  i6**  12"  lo*"-);  (rf)  sayings  on  the  world,  including  (i.)  the 

*  He  adds  a  few  logia  scattered  throughout  the  Marcan  framework,  #^. 
gu-ii  ,31a  M  ijifb-M  and  i6^». 

t  His  document  is  printed  in  full  and  discussed  in  detail  (pp.  23  f.,  361  £) 
by  H.  B.  Sharmanin  Th*  Teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Future  iS^oa^^  1909). 
X  So«  e.g.^  Wright  and  Robinson  \^Study  of  Gospels^  77  f.). 
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attitude  of  disciples  towards  worldly  possessions  (la*****  introduced  by  la^*^ 
=  Mt  e**^),  (ii.)  the  experiences  of  disciples  in  the  world  (i2>«»=Mt  a4«« 
2ji-u  10^*^  16*  s"*-),  and  (iii.)  signs  of  the  coming  stoni  and  finals 
^,31-1.  •«.  is-n  -  i^t  2x"  is"-*)  ;  with  (*)  omens  of  the  end  in  (i.)  denunciation 
(i3«M>=Mt  7«-  25>"-  ;«•  S"*-  19"  23»-»),  (u.)  warnings  for  disciples 
(I4»-«W(-^  154.7  171-4= Mt  2i>-"io^  igii-M.  •£.  tit)^  and  (iiL)  words  on 
the  end  of  the  world  (i7*^-''=Mt  24).  (/)  Stanton  {GHD.  ii.  yof.)  outlines 
the  contents  of  the  source  thus :  ushering  in  of  ministry  of  Christ = preaching 
of  Baptist  (Lk  s"-  »-*•  "»^  "=Mt  f-  »•»),  baptism  of  Jesus  (Lk  3«-«=Mt 
^ii.  if.17)^  temptation  of  Jesus  (Lk  V-»=Mt  V""*) ;  first  stage  in  preaching 
of  gospel = discourse  on  heirs  of  the  kingdom  (Lk  6"*^),  centurion  (Lk  7^''®s 
Mt  y-»«"»),  John  and  Jesus  (Lk  ;»»■«•  «-»=Mt  xiW1.m-»);  extension  of 
gospels  tour  of  Jesus  (Lk  8^3=Mt  9^),  warnings  to  aspirants  (Lk  ^"^ss, 
Mt  8^"),  saying  on  harvest  (Lk  io*5=Mt  9''"*),  directions  for  preachers 
(Lk  io^"=  Mt  10^  '"^•"  **) ;  rejection  and  reception  of  divine  truths  Woe  of 
Lk  io»-»(Mt  u"-"),  thanksgiving  of  Lk  io^-«  (Mt  ii"""),  beatitude  of 
Lk  10**^  (Mt  is"*"");  instruction  on  prayer = Lord's  prayer  (Lk  ii"-*= 
Mt6^''),  on  earnestness  (Lk  ii*-^=Mt  7^'^^;  Jesus  and  his  opponents  => 
lawyer  (Lk  io»-»=Mt  22»*^,  accusation  of  Lk  ni*-!*."-*  (Mt  i2»-»), 
saying  of  Lk  li****  (Mt  i2«-«),  demand  for  sign  (Lk  ii**-  »""=Mt  12*^, 
on  lamp  of  body  (Lk  ix'^^sMt  d**""),  denunciation  of  Lk  ii""" ;  exhorta- 
tions to  disdplessconfessing  Christ  (Lk  12^^= Mt  id*****  12"),  trust  in 
Providence  (Lk  i2»-»*=Mt  6»-«<- »■"),  watching  (Lk  i2»-«=Mt  24«-*«), 
prudence  (Lk  i2*'"^=Mt  24«'*>),  thoroughness  (Lk  I2'"-"  i4*-''= 
Mt  2oN^),  two  parables  of  Lk  i3»-«  (Mt  13»»"»),  offences  (Lk  i7»-*= 
Mt  i8^»-  5«-  »•«),  power  of  faith  (Lk  i7»^=Mt  I7»^) ;  doom  of  Jerusalem, 
etc«Lk  if^  (Mt  23»-»)  and  Lk  I7«"»  (Mt  24«""-"-").  (^  Barth 
{EM.  225  f.)  divides  his  sa3ringS'S0urce  into  five  sections :  ifUrodu€iioH—}o\m 
the  Baptist  and  his  preaching  (Mt  3^'^'  etc.),  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus 
(Mt  4^'"  etc.),  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Mt  4*^"  etc.) ;  Jtsu^ pretuhing 
an  tAs  im^»f= righteousness  (Mt  5>-"-  "•«•  »•«  6»*  »•""  7»-*  »  »*»•  >*•«= 
Lk  6^^),  reconcUiation  (Mt  5»-«=Lk  I2»-*),  prayer  (Mt  6»-«  7»-"=rLk 
iii-»),  riches  (Mt  6»^=Lk  I2«m*  x6»),  childlikeness  (Mt  i8»-^  ^^  "  etc.) ; 
^gmmt  the  «BW/Ze/=  message  of  Baptist  (Mt  ll^-^sLk  7^*'*),  Beelzebub 
sayings  (Mt  I2"-"- *»-^),  on  signs  (Mt  i2»-^=Lk  ix**""),  against  the 
Pharisees  (Mt  23««  etc),  parable  of  lost  sheep  (Mt  i8"-»=Lk  X5*-»), 
revelation  (Mt  ii»^=Lk  io»-"),  parable  of  sower  (Mt  i3»-m.  "^  etc.), 
woe  (Mt  ii»-»*=Lk  io»-"),  wail  over  Jerusalem  (Mt  23"-»=Lk  i3»*-»), 
parable  of  feast  (Mt  22''^=  Lk  14'*'*');  calling  of  disciples— 'KA'ph^xnAnm- 
centurion  (Mt  8^"=Lk  7*-"),  felicitation  of  disciples  (Mt  X3»»-"=Lk  i6»-««), 
three  aspirants  (Mt  8i^"=Lk  g"""),  counsels  to  disciples  (Mt  xo''-"=Lk 
l4»-«),  disciples  as  light  (Mt  5"->«  6^"  etc),  disdplcs  on  salt  (Mt  $»  etc), 
mission  of  disciples  (Mt  xo^"  etc),  promise  of  divine  help  (Mt  ioi*-"=Lk 
I2>'"),  discord  (Mt  i6»««=Lk  i2»-«),  offences  (Mt  x8«-»-«  etc),  fiuth 
(Mt  17*  etc.),  seed  and  leaven  (Mt  is"-"  etc);  /i^/«/Mr«= rejection  of 
unworthy  disciples  (Mt  7»»-»4-"-«  etc),  on  loyalty  (Mt  24*»'"  etc), 
sudden  coming  of  Son  of  man  (Mt  24''~*^=:Lk  17''*''),  use  of  talents 
(Mt  25"^=Lk  19"-"),  speech  on  Pamusia  (Mt  24*-»  etc).  Finally  {h), 
Allen's  (MaitheWf  pp.  Iviif.)  analysis  of  the  Matthaean  Logia  ("a  collectioB 
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of  Christ's  sayings  containing  isolated  sayings,  sayings  grouped  into  disconi 
and  iMiables"),  based  on  Mt  like  that  of  Barnes,  includes  :—5»*"-  >»■>«•  ""• 

^l-m  »1-S7   gll-lS  AlSk  tl-m    i(^R>-e.  n   ioS«-41  laot  la  this  eonaMUoB)    |  |t-SO  (not  mrimifly 
In  this  QKtar)   i^^   12*-^  ^^  nmmmuOj  Ui  tbli  ontor)    |  jlf-17.  M-SOi  Si  (Q.  Sl-«   t  eU-1^  M 

In  this  ord«r)  24^^'^  ^^*  "^  '''^  ^'^^  2^^'^  ^^"'^  "^'^  H)  26^'"*  <9. 

With  these  eight  outlines  eight  others,  which  enter  into  rather  closer 
parallel  details,  may  be  compared. 

(a)  O.  HOLTZMANN  {Lebenjesu^  Eng.  tr.  pp.  25  f.). 

Mt3^-»        4'-"    s*~7*^    8*-"   ii»-"     S'*-"    i(^<»    ii*>-»*    ii*>-«y     6»-" 
jjj  y-fc  i«.    ^i-JJ    6»-45      yiHo      ^u^    ^-60    |q9-m  |o»»-»«     iT*^ 

Mt    77-u  |2<»-«'«'<«6»^    23'-»    lo*"-  a*-"-'*-**    24<*'  io>*-»  16*    5*^ 

Lie  1 1**^.  M-U*  M-M  ||W-«     |28-S«3M->1>»(.  |2Si-«.5l-A  vf^ 

Mt.  I3»-"  7W.  tM.     23W.W     I2U  23"  22'-"      lO'^'     i8'«-^« 

Lk  i3»-«-  «*^  i?®^      13"  I4»      14"  18"     I4''"**     14*^     15**' " 

Mt_6»*_ii»«'    5"    ly     i8»-«'-    i;"   24»-*   25'*^    i9» 
Lk  i6»    i6«~T6"    i7»*-    17*'-         I7«-   i7»-"    i9»»-"   22*^ 


{b)  Harnack  {BNT,  127 f.,  253  f.,  Gk.  text  and  discussion). 


• 


yii-f-l'lt  4I-II      el-^**U-l>        el»-40L  41. 44-4B  ^It     yl-«  |^M 

£^l(  y-B.  li-17     ^l-ll     ^17.  90-S  5A  ao.  ^-».  IBb.  Sl-B.  M      ^Bl     ^SJ-M.  41L        ^gpl 

mt  ioM-»  yif-iM.4.  ia«   7»'»*-»   7«4.8*-'<^"    II'-"    ii**-»   id' 

Mt  8'>-«     9^-"    iQio    iQit-ii    iQiob    |o»    „«>»    io«    „«.y    igts-iT 
Lk^w-w    10*       "io»      uH      id^^     10"    ioi»-""  io»    i6«-»    io"S=« 


Lk  11^    liB-ii    ||i4 17. iBLSikis-as  ||i«.s8-aa       xi"    ii>^^    i|«l.li«L 

]^t  23"^  *''  ^  ^'^'^  "4^    10"**    12**      d^*-**      6^*^    24^*^  lo**"" 


Lk  I  !»•**•«-"                    I2«-»         12"      I2«-" 

[2U*M      |2>M0.41-4S      12*1*  i* 

Mt    5»-"    i3»-»     7"-"     8"-"   23«-»   23« 

I0»    10^      5»         i8«-» 

Lki2»-»    iz^^    I3>*       i3»-"    i3»«»    14" 

14*    14*    14*^    15*-* 

Mt   6^    ii»»-»     5»     5«    18*    x8»-«-»    i7»»'   24"-"*  "^-^^               10^ 
Lki6"    i6^»       16"    16"    17*    17*-*         17*      I7«->M.«.IM!.IMI    lyS 

Mt25»    i9» 

Lkl9«    22"-» 

(0  Wbllhausbn. 

Mt  3^'''  4''''    5^*'**  "-^      61*-**    7'***  ^'"-  ^"^ 

8»-M   io^>»    ii»-» 

Lk3'-'    4i-*»    6*»-'*«'-»    i2*»-»*    6"-«  ii»-" 

54S^      7I.IO       |o4.ia         jlS^ 

*  Special  criticism  of  this  reconstruction  by  Burkitt  (/TS,,  1907,  454-459)  i 
Windisch  {ZIVT,,  1908,  135 f.);  Emmet  {£7.  lix.  297 f.,  358 f.),  and 
W.  C  Allen  {£T.  xx.  445-449)* 
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Mtii»»    ia«^    (22'"     23»«  24»-«  25^*^ 

Lk  io»*-»*    11**^    (14^**    n*»*    13^  17*^  iJ^    i9"'») 

(</)  ROBHRICK. 

Mt3'-MP*-m»     4'-»    5-7      y-mi»-«       ^H^mm       f^vLU^ 

Lk  3»-»  ^1.11    6?6=«     yi-w  ^-»    ,,i«-i*  ,^^i«    |2>4.#-M  f^rai 


Mt  ii'-»  II»«  I2« 

Lk  17**  lo" p^* ^ll-tf  iQil-ULit-ii „Hiit  ^^i^  ii»^«^*« 

Lk  lo^"*  I3»  iPHT*  I7»  I5»-'  (17*) 


Lk(i4^^)   20^ ly^ftc  tt. «.«.  M  |2»^«^ — (J9li-ir) 

(«)  Wbndt. 
Mt3y-"  S-7(pt)        8^"    n»-M2i«^ giMB  ^-m 


Mt  ioi-ii.4iMi  tiUKX    „ino  I3H.17    ff-a  7^-"    9»^  i2«-«  16*  6«m.  23»-« 


Mtio^*-«i2«    g»**  24«-«  25'-"  i^*^5» i6«'5«' 

Lki2i>*6«     I2»*-**   i2*»~F3»~i2«^  I4*»i7*   I3'-*  I2»*^  i3"-» 

Mt  i3"-»  7'«'  'M'  8"^  22'-"       23W-»       la'w-      25»«» 

Mt   6* iS*-*^ 17» 24*-»'"-^ 

Lk  I9>*-"  l2«'-«     l6»«  l8»-"      17*-*  15^'      Fp^CTH       ,;>ML«  jgl-fc 

Mt 2i"«'      2i<*    i9«     5M>  7* 

Lk  19"-*'  2i"*^    4'*^  5*  I9*-*'    I9»'-**    20»    22**""* 


m^-»    |2i^    |3»i-iin?.<»    1344^  w    i^-n    lyu^    i8»-»  19^0-"  26'-» 
Lk 

Mt  23'-"  25"-^ 
Lk 

(/)  Hawkins  {ffS,  107  f.). 
Mt3W>  3i>  4i-n   gi^ f. ii>i^ u. »-»iiimi. 4i 44^     6>.it»^ 
Lk3»"*    31*  4»-»  6«^"i6"  I2»^ 6»"» ■»■"       iii-4,2«b.*4  iiUm  iff» 

Lk  I2"»*        6»'-"'*>-^  ii*-"  6**  i3»-*«(n  6^  i3»-"«  6«-«        ^i=f:i4 

llfl     gU-liil»-ti  ^-M      iqT.  Siu  Ml  ll-lii  U-lftu  M-Sii.  M-a;  4» 

Lk  I3»*  /**      ic?         |<^»fc4Tk.«LM.as  546  IS*-*-"-*  i4(**-«»  10^ 

Mt  1 1^^  ^^  ^^  ^"^                                                12***"^  "'*'  1 2*''  '''"'  "-* 

Lk    yU-liil-M  x5i4  ytt-it  loU-U  io»-M 1x14. 1M6 „rt.  i4.  iMUqi 


Mtl2fl-4L4m      i3H-17.1i  xgl4       lylP  ly.  M-M.  M.  n-a  1^ 

Lk6*^  io»^  ,3«Mi      6**     i7*rt    if  i5«.»  17W    22*>>**^ 
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l^(  23^  i*"'^  ***  ^^*  ^*^  **^  34'''*''  ^'^^'  ^^^'^ 

fe-)  J.  Weiss  (^A^t;'  1906). 

Lir?=«     s^^^i^    4>-w  ii»  i4«-»  la^'^^le^  FT"" 


|^(  qIT-M     10^'^  10 1  lU.  ll-ll.  14 1.  U-lftu  17-SI  f.  U'lat 

Mt  1 1****  ^1-  ^*''*'  '^'''  12^^*  ^*^  *''"■  "*  "^  *"'"*  ^'^'^  i^is-17.  n-»t 

Lk    7l»-*«i-»    iol«.«-'tt    ii»«t ,2W  I, #41  iiU-U ,o^a«  ,3l*-M 

J^t  igT.  UL  1&  «  21'*^ ^  32^'^*         23^  ''^^  ^'''  Ok  ^  S^  S7.  »-ll.  M-» 

Lk  17"-  i5»-7  i7«      TS^*^^      u^  ii»^  14"  i^"* 

(k)  B.  Weiss  {Quellm  d,  Syn.  Ueberluferung^  pp.  1-96,  Greek  text  And 

discussion). 

Mt  3*~^     3^^'^'     3^^^^     4^'"     8*^       Q^''  12*^     7*^  ^^'"^     S""" 

Lk3*-»      p*^       f^       "^     '^^     5iT-»w       6»^     6»^         7^^^ 

Lk  y«>-»  gCTliKl     giw:     lo^iim        9Wt>-i7w  ^Kli) 


Mt  i7'-»ff)     8'*-«     9*^     10^     10^     io»  ii»-»*    ii»^  I3'«-    22 
Lk   9"^W    9»'-«    10*       loM    10^     jo^**-»*-^    io«*-**  i3** 

Mt   6^  7^-»       9»«^      u»-"  I2*'-  io>«-»»  i2»'-  g*"-  24^"  s» 

Lk  11^'"  11^^   •  I|i6-M.  »-iM(n-nf)       |2S-ii  le-n (S»-m^  tMiTM-M' 

Mt  I3»<'    yULML    2o'«'»«'  5"         \V^ „HL    ^MlM     |gM. 

Lk  13^"^  L?*^      15*""  16^"     i6»»-"  lyi-i  M-«Ki 

Mt24***'^      2i'*^W  24*'*W      24**  W     24**'*    i^"** 

Lki8i-*(*M.ii    ao^l8(n.4»47rt  2i*-^»»    2i>*-**»   21**   a2»"»-»* 

If  Q  was  a  gospel,  ue.  an  attempt  to  present  notable  sayings 
Df  Jesus  in  a  biographical  outline  of  his  life,  the  inclusion  of  John 
the  Baptist's  preaching  is  as  intelligible  at  the  beginning  as  the 
omission  of  the  passion-story  at  the  end  is  unintelligible. 
Furthermore,  when  it  is  identified  with  the  Matthaean  Logia 
(or  with  some  form  of  these),  it  b  not  easy  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  since 
Luke  (i^)  implies  that  no  such  narrative  was  drawn  up  by  an 
eye-witness.    Finally,  if  Q  is  assumed  to  have  ended  without 
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any  account  of  the  death  or  resurrection,  it  can  hardly  have  been 
composed  very  soon  after  the  resurrection  (K.  Lake,  Exp  J  vii. 
494-507).*  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  at  any  time  between 
30  and  50  A.D.  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  were  so  un- 
important to  Christians,  in  view  of  the  speedy  return  of  Messiah, 
that  a  gospel  could  be  written  which  ignored  them.  These 
difficulties  do  not  compel  the  introduction  of  a  passion-narrative 
into  Q,  much  less  its  relegation  to  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  but 
they  reinforce  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  not  a  gospel  at  all 

When  the  Matthaean  Logia  are  identified  with  Q,  the  date 
of  the  latter  (at  any  rate  in  its  original  form)  is  not  later  than  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  first  century;  so  far  as  the  internal 
evidence  goes,  it  may  even  faU  within  the  sixth.  It  is  thus  an 
apostolic  Aramaic  treatise  which  has  every  likelihood  of  having 
been  composed  prior  not  only  to  Mark,  but  to  the  Ur-Marcus ;  it 
reflects  the  faith  and  mission  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive 
Jewish  Christian  church  of  Palestine,  long  before  the  crisis  of 
70  A.D.  began  to  loom  on  the  horizon.! 

Wellhaasen's  {Einl,  65 f.,  73f.)  attempt  to  prove  that  Q  ii  not  only  later 
than,  but  for  the  most  part  inferior  to,  Mark,  rests  on  an  undue  depreciation 
of  the  former  (see  the  careful  proofs  of  Bousset  in  TR,^  1906,  5-14,  43  f. ; 
Hamack,  BNT,  ii.  193 1;  with  JuUcher's  less  certain  protesU  in  Ntm 
LinitHy  43  f.,  and  Dtanef's  Jesus  and  the  Gospel^  194  f.),  an  assumption  that 
the  projection  of  early  Christian  christology  was  larger  in  the  case  of  the 
sayings  than  of  the  narratives,  and  an  idea  that  Mark  harvested  the  best  of 
the  available  sayings  which  were  authentic  ("if,  unintentionally,  this  or  that 
saying  escaped  his  notice,  nevertheless  the  gleaning  of  old  and  genuine 
material  which  he  left  for  others  cannot  have  beeft  incomparably  richer  than 
his  own  harvest,"  Einl  86).  But  Q  is  not  a  humble  Ruth  in  the  field  of  the 
logia ;  Mark  did  not  aim,  as  Luke  did,  at  completeness ;  and  it  is  to  reverse 
the  probabilities  of  the  case,  to  discredit  the  tradition  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
in  fiLVoiir  of  the  nanatives.$    Both  grew  under  the  spirit  of  the  church,  but 

*  "  No  date  after  the  Passion  seems  impossibly  early  "  (p.  503).  **  Every 
year  after  50  A.D.  is  increasingly  improbable  for  the  production  of  Q" 
(p.  507).  Retch  {Dtr  Poulinismus  u,  die  Logia  Jesu  ;  TU,  xiiL  1904),  who 
thinks,  like  J.  Weiss,  that  Paul  knew  Jesus  on  earth,  explains  the  Pauline 
refevenoes  by  oonjectaring  that  the  apostle  got  a  copy  of  the  Logia  from 
Ananias ;  bat  the  proo&are  much  too  speculative. 

t  Cp.  Bousset,  TR,^  1906,  46  ("  Jedenfalls  lehnt  die  Gemeinde,  die  diese 
Worte  aberlieferte  \i,9.  17*  lo^*  10^,  es  ab,  ihrerseits  Heidenmission  tu 
treiben»  wie  die  Urapostd  nach  Gal  2*  "). 

X  Contrast  Wundt's  recent  remark  (dted  by  Montefiore)  in  his  ViflkerS" 
fsycheUgii^  ii.  3,  1909,  p.  528 :  'No  unprejudiced  person,  even  tolerably 
finniliar  with  the  formation  of  myths,  and  £strly  well  acquainted  with  the 
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the  former  are  not  inferior  in  historicity  to  the  latter.  It  is  donbtfol  if  tht 
words  Mf  Bapaxlov  stood  originally  in  Q  (Mt  23") ;  but,  even  if  they  did, 
they  are  not  a  historical  anachronism  which  proves  that  Q  (or  this  part  of  it) 
was  written  after  68  (70)  A.D.  (Wellhansen,  Aft.  119-121).  The  reference 
is  to  the  Zechariah  of  2  Ch  24*,  not  to  the  wealthy  and  pious  Zechariah  who 
(Josephns,  B/,  iv.  5.  4)  was  assassinated  by  the  2^ealots  in  the  temple. 
Wellhausen  has  made  a  sad  and  rare  slip  in  describing  the  former  as  "quite 
an  obscure  man."  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  hero  of  Jewish  tradition  (cpu 
B.  Sanhedr.  96b  ;  Gittin,  57b ;  J.  Taanith,  69a),  whose  midrashic  elaborations 
of  2  Ch  24^*'"  go  back  to  an  early  date  (cp.  Nestle,  £r.  ziii.  582,  Z/ifV,^ 
1905,  198-200;  G.  F.  lAooxtt  Journal  tf  th$  AwurUan  OritfOal  Society^ 
xzvL  31711 ;  Allen,  DCG.  L  pp.  1 71-172).  It  is  the  legendary  fame  of 
Zechariah  ben  Jehoiada,  and  of  the  bloody  expiation  exacted  by  God  for  his 
death,  which  underlies  the  logion ;  from  Abel  to  Zechariah  means  from  the 
first  to  the  last  book  of  the  canonical  OT  (f.«.  2  Chronicles,  where  Z.  is  the 
last  martyr  mentioned) ;  and  this  collocation  of  the  two  martyrs  is  much  more 
natural  for  an  early  Christian  than  the  other.  The  logion  (cp.  Lk  11*^') 
may  be  a  quotation  from  a  Wisdom  source,  or  it  may  directly  reflect,  like 
many  other  passages  of  the  NT,  the  midrashic  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
the  OT  for  early  Christians,  but  it  has  not  any  bearing  on  the  date  of  Q. 

The  subsequent  fortunes  of  Q  are  unknown,  unless  traces  of 
it  can  be  found  in  some  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  (^.^.  the  gospel 
KoB  *Epp(uow),  It  suffered  a  sea-change,  when  it  was  employed 
by  Matthew;  but  this  incorporation  did  not  destroy  its  in- 
dependent circulation.  John  the  presbyter  seems  still  to  have 
known  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and,  if  Luke 
wrote  then,  he  is  another  witness  to  its  existence  as  a  separate 
document  during  the  last  decades  of  the  first  century. 

§  5*  Q  (i»d  Mark. — ^Any  reconstruction  of  Q  exhibits  a 
certain  amount  of  parallelisms  (cp.  list  in  Burkitt's  Transmission^ 
147-166)  between  it  and  Mk.,  which  may  be  held  to  imply  a 
literary  dependence  of  Mk.  on  Q.  So,  e.g,^  B.  Weiss,*  van 
Rhijn  (TheoL  StudOn,  1897,  AZ^l),  Titius  {ThSt.  284-331), 
Resch  {PauUnismus^  pp.  544  f.),  Badham,  JoUey  {op.  cit,  pp. 
ii3f.),  Bousset,  Barth,  J.   Weiss,   O.   Holtzmann,  Loisy,  von 

growing  light  thrown  on  the  sources  of  ancient  Oriental  myths,  can  doubt  any 
longer  that,  except  for  a  few  incidents  in  the  narratives  of  the  Bsssion  whi^ 
probably  possess  adequate  historical  attestation,  the  outward  life  of  Jesus  is 
a  tissue  of  legends.  But  what  these  legends  leave  untouched,  and  what  is 
never  found  in  their  mythological  counterparts  and  predecessors,  is  the 
series  of  sayings  and  speeches  of  Jesus  handed  down  to  us  in  the  synoptic 
gospels." 

*  The  rejection  of  the  Ur-Marcus  theories  usually  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mark  employed  Q  (cp.  B.  Weiss,  QueiUn  dts  LrnktU'Epgiims^  134  f., 

I90)- 
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Soden,  Bacon,  Nicolardot,  and  Montefiore  (i.  pp.  xxxvif.).* 
This  hypothesis,  however,  even  with  the  qualifications  which 
Loisy  and  others  have  introduced  into  Weiss'  statement,  is  upon 
the  whole  to  be  rejected,  (a)  The  theory  assumes  that  Q  had 
a  monopoly  of  such  sayings.  But  the  tradition  of  the  churches 
was  far  too  widespread  to  permit  any  such  restriction  of  logia. 
Sayings  of  Jesus,  such  as  come  into  question  here,  must  have 
been  circulating  in  many  directions ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  probabili- 
ties that  they  were  drawn  into  the  single  channel  or  canal  of  Q, 
so  that  any  other  writer  had  to  derive  them  from  this  source.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  common  to  the  Petrine  tradition  and  the 
Matthaean  Logia ;  it  is  to  adopt  an  ultra-literary  method  if  we  ex- 
plain any  parallels  (e.g.  4""^  67-"  9«7.48f.  jo42f.  jjS2-26^  between 
the  reproduction  of  the  former  in  Mark  and  the  latter  by  the 
hypothesis  of  borrowing,  especially  as  Q  itself  must  have  gone 
back  partially  to  the  Petrine  tradition  of  the  sayings  (cp.  Loisy,  i. 
114).  (d)  No  satisfactory  explanation  is  offered  why  Mark  made 
such  scanty  use  of  Q.  Several  of  its  sayings  would  have  been 
perfectly  relevant  to  his  purpose;  we  can  hardly  imagine  a 
Christian  evangelist  ignoring  words  like  those  of  Mt  11^,  or 
assuming  that  because  his  readers  already  possessed  Q,  it  was 
superfluous  to  repeat  its  contents,  and  even  the  hypothesis  that  he 
only  knew  a  shorter  form  of  Q  fisdls  to  meet  this  objection,  (c) 
In  no  instance  is  it  absolutely  necessary,  either  on  the  score  of 
substance  or  of  style,  to  assume  that  Mk.  borrowed  from  Q. 
Thus  passages  like  i^-s.  10-11. 12-18  may  quite  as  well  be  summary 
echoes  of  oral  tradition  as  of  Q  (cp.  Wernle,  Syn,  Frage^  208-212  ; 
Scott-Moncrieff,  Mark^  7S-83;  Stanton,  GHD.  ii.  109  f.).  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  stories  like  i*^^^  2^'**  9^*^  and  sayings  like  7*'* 
really  go  back  to  Q  at  all;  certainly  the  small  apocalypse  of 
13*^  does  not  In  some  passages  {e.g.  ^^)  it  is  even  possible 
that  the  canonical   Mk.  has  been  affected  by  Mt   or  Lk.,t 

*  Jttlicher  (iTtW.  229-323)  admits  that  the  common  element  of  Mk.  and 
Q  it  extremely  scanty,  and  hesitates  to  dogmatise,  on  the  ground  that  the 
compositeoess  and  accretion  of  Q — at  once  older  and  younger  than  Mk. — 
render  any  judgment  on  the  hitter's  indebtedness  extremely  precarious. 
Hamack,  who  used  to  be  sound  on  this  matter  (cp.  BNT.  ii.  225  f.),  has 
recently  made  slight  concessions  to  B.  Weiss  (cp.  7ZZ.,  1908,  463  f.,  *'at 
least  Mark  knew  the  circle  in  which  Q,  or  large  portions  of  it,  existed  orally, 
before  it  was  committed  to  writing,  and  existed  substantially  in  the  same  form  "). 

t  So  Wellhauscn  for  8»->*  ». 
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while  in  others  {e.g.  the  parables  4i-««»'«  with  ^^^  9**^  lo**"") 
Mt  and  Lk.  may  have  borrowed  directly  from  Mk.  instead 
of  finom  Q.  When  allowance  is  made  for  these  factors  or 
possibilities,  as  well  as  for  accidental  coincidences,  the  data 
for  any  literary  relation  between  Mk.  and  Q  practically  dis- 
appear. The  abstract  possibility  must  indeed  be  left  open,  that 
the  author  of  Mk.  (though  not  the  Ur-Marcus)  was  acquainted 
with  some  form  of  Q ;  he  could  hardly  fail  to  be.*  Perhaps 
even  he  intended,  by  his  re-editing  of  the  ur-Marcus,  to  supple* 
ment  Q,  just  as  the  author  of  Mt  afterwards  fused  Mk.  and 
Q  into  a  more  rounded  unity.  Otherwise,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  understand  why  he  casually  quoted  it,  perhaps  from  memory 
— which  is  the  very  utmost  that  can  be  inferred  from  the 
relevant  data. 

When  the  Matth»ui  Logia  are  regarded  as  composed  solely  of  sayings 
couched  in  the  form  of  the  Semitic  Wisdom  lore,  to  the  exclusion  not  only  of 
historical  narrative  bat  also  of  the  parables  and  larger  discourses  or  Halacha 
of  Jesus  (Br]gg8,y^Z.,  1904,  191-210),  it  is  naturally  easier  to  find  traces  of 
their  use  in  Mark,  i,e,  in  passages,  *,^.,  2""*  ■*•  4"""  9*  9**'",  which  have 
been  added  to  the  original  Mk.  by  the  later  editor.  But  this  limitation  of 
Q's  scope  is  untenable. 

§  6.  Matthew  and  Luke. — There  is  no  reason  a  priori  why 
Mt.  should  not  have  been  one  of  Lk.'s  sources  as  well  as  Mk. 
Chronologically,t  this  is  possible.  Still,  the  coincident  variations 
of  Lk.  and  Mt.,  as  against  Mk.,  and  especially  their  agreements, 
are  not  to  be  explained  by  their  use  of  the  Ur-Marcus  (see  above, 
pp.  192  f.),  nor  by  Lk.'8  use  of  Mt,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  desure  to  smooth  out  the  Marcan  text. 
In  some  cases  they  are  accidental  coincidences ;  in  others,  they 
are  due  to  oral  tradition ;  a  laige  number  came  from  Q  (especially 
the  parts  more  or  less  parallel  to  Mk.)  or  from  common  sources ; 
and  finally,  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  later  conformations  % 

*  The  later  Mark  is  dated,  especiaUy  as  the  edition  of  an  ur-Marcus,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  deny  the  possiinlity,  and  even  the  probability,  that  the 
writer  knew  Q,  and  tu  explain  how  it  could  be  merely  a  subsidiary  source. 

t  On  the  theory  that  Mt  is  later,  Lk.  has  even  been  held  to  fonn  one  of  its 
sources  (Hitzig,  Volkmar,  Pfleiderer). 

t  Assimilation  took  place  between  the  texts  of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  during  the 
period  preceding  the  etoyyAtor  nrpofUp^,  more  readily  than  in  the  esse  of 
Mk.,  which  did  not  circulate  with  equal  popularity  (cp.  Lake  in  7^  viL  3, 
p.  Ivii,  and — for  a  discussion  of  later  harmonistic  corruptions — Burgon  and 
Miller's  Camus  tf  Cwruptim  of  Tradii,  Text  of  Cospeh^  1896,  pp.  S9  f.). 
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of  the  text  (e.g.  Lk  22^).  The  infancy-narratives  are  inde- 
pendent (see  below),  and  the  passion-story  in  Luke  does  not 
exhibit  any  traces  of  adherence  to  the  specifically  Matthaean 
narrative.  The  data  in  the  intervening  sections  are  upon  the 
whole  £urly  covered  by  the  common  use  of  Q  and  by  the 
presence  of  Luke's  special  source  (sources).  The  hypothesis  is 
not  to  be  dismissed  hastily,  but  a  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  leadi^ 
to  a  verdict  of  "non  proven."  At  most,  the  claim  is*  that  Mt. 
was  merely  a  subsidiary  and  secondary  source ;  but  even  this  is 
less  probable  than  the  similar  relationship  uiged  between  Mk. 
and  Q. 

Fullest  recent  statement  of  the  case  for  Lk.'8  use  of  Mt.,  by  E.  Simons, 
fflai  dtr  dritU  Evangtlisi  den  kanonischen  Mattkaus  bmutti  t  (Bonn,  1880). 
Similarly  Stockmeyer  (ZScAw,,  1884,  144  f.),  E.  Y.  Hincks  (/BL.,  1891, 
92-156),  Holtzmann,  Wendt,  Hal^,  Soltau  {PAf.,  1907,  185  f.),  etc.  The 
opposite  case  is  put  best  by  Wemle  (Sjm,  Frage^  4^i)*  Roehrich  [pp,  cit 
179-184),  B.  Weiss  (Die  Quellen  des  Lukas-Evglms^  pp.  30  f.,  39,  .56, 
61  f.,  73,  222,  etc.),  Burton  (pp.  30  f.),  Stanton  (GHD,  vl  140 f.),  and 
Zahn  {JNT.  iii.  107  f.),  followed  by  Schmiedel  (EBu  1860-1862),  Hamack, 
Jttlicher,  etc. 

§  7.  Other  sources  of  the  Synaptic  Gospels, — (a)  A  written  (6 
AyaywwTKdw  voMirta^  Mk  13"  —  Mt  24^*)  fly-leaf  of  early  Christian 
apocalyptic  prophecy,  or '  small  apocalypse,'  consisting  of  material 
set  in  the  ordinary  triple  division  common  to  apocalyptic 
literature  (cp.  Apoc  9^*  1 1^*) : 

dpxn  ASiVw:  Mk  i^^-^  =  Mt  24^  -  Lk  2i»-". 
fiXi^is:  Mk  i3i*-»  -  Mt  24«-«i  »  (Lk  2i«>-«*). 
wofiowrla:  Mk  i^^^  =  Mt  24»-»i  =  (Lk  2i«»-«7. «). 

The  details  of  the  re-constructed  apocalypse  are  not  quite 
certain,t  but  its  general  contour  is  unmistakable :  it  parts,  as  a 
whole,  readily  from  the  context  and  forms  an  intelligible  unity, 
whatever  were  its  original  size  and  aim.  If  the  introductory 
passage  Mk  13*^  (—Mt  24*-*)  is  added  (with  Weiffenbach, 
Keim,  and  others),  probably  Mk  i3»-»  (-  Mt  24^^)  should 
also  be  incorporated  (as,  e,g.^  by  Keim,  Weizs&cker,  and  Spitta), 

*  "  Seine  BerOcktichtigung  des  Mt.  ist  also  keine  systematische,  planvolle, 
dnrch  bestimmte  Gesichtspunkte  geregelte  ;  vielmehr  mussen  wir  unsere 
Anffiusung  dahin  fonnuliren,  dass  der  kanonische  Mt,  Air  Lc.  ein  Neben* 
quelle  "  (Simons,  ep.  cii.  p.  108). 

t  Wendt  (Mk  if'9^i^^^v,mu)^  Weiffenbach  and  Pfleiderer  (Mk 
ijT-to.  i4.».  •*-«),  Loisy  (Mk  13W.  i*.  "-i*.  si-ii)^  Schmiedel  (Mk  i3»-^i*-«». 
•4.».  m^  Wellhausen  (Mk  13'*  "•  »*•"•  »•-*'),  Holtimann  (Mk  I3»-"-  »<-"•  ^^ 
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• 

since  Mk  13*1  takes  up  Mk  13^  In  Mk.  it  stands  apart  firom 
even  the  parabolic  collection  in  4  as  the  only  long  speech  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus;  Mt  seems  to  preserve  it  in  a  more 
primitive  or  archaic  form,*  though  he  uses  part  of  it  (lo^^-**)  in 
an  earlier  connection ;  while  Luke  has  coloured  it  by  the  light  of 
the  Roman  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  delay  in  the  Parousia.t 
Luke,  however,  seems  only  to  have  known  it  as  a  component 
part  of  Mk.  Whatever  may  be  the  historic  value  of  the  sayings 
in  the  apocalypse,  it  is  a  literary  product,  not  the  record  of  what 
Jesus  said  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  but  a  tract  of  the 
apocalyptic  propaganda.  "In  a  private  conversation  with  two 
or  three  disciples,  Jesus  would  not  speak  in  a  sustained  style  of 
eschatological  commonplace."  X 

The  period  of  the  apocalypse  is  the  seventh  decade,  when 
the  approaching  fall  of  Jerusalem  seemed  to  herald  the  end. 
The  fly-leaf  is  not  a  uaticinium  ex  euentu^  for  the  Christians  of 
the  capital  did  not  fly  to  the  mountains,  but  across  the  Jordan  to 
Pdla  (jcara  riva  xp^l*ory  Eusebius  declares,  If,  £.  iii.  5.  3) ;  no 
appearance  of  false  messiahs  or  prophets  is  known  to  have  taken 
place  then,  and  the  Danielic  prediction  of  the  ^ScXvy/ui  r^ 
ipffffAMirwti  is  coloured  not  by  contemporary  incidents,  but  by 
esdiatological  tradition.  The  apocalypse  was  probably  written 
by  a  Palestinian  Jewish    Christian    (so,  ^^.,  Colani,  Renan, 

*The  MatthKAn  (24*)  definitioa  of  ri  a^fulim  (r^t  <rnt  wapcvalat  Kot 
ovrrtXdot  roG  ofwrof )  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  eschatological  progzamme 
of  this  gospel. 

fSpitU  (SJC,,  1909,  384-^401),  with  his  nsoal  piedilection  for  Luke, 
reconstructs  the  eschatological  speech  of  Jesus  entirely  from  the  Lncan  version, 
where,  he  holds  (like  Goguel,  VivangiUtU  Marc^  228  f.),  it  is  most  accurately 
preserved  (in  Lk  2i»^  ^^  »"«*•  »•■"•  «^"-  »^).  Those  who,  like  B.  Weiss 
and  Bacon,  reject  the  ''small  apocalypse"  theory  outright,  make  the  whole 
speech  an  agglutination  of  sayings  from  Q  and  editorial  insertions, — a  theory 
which  does  not  work  out  naturally,  even  in  its  less  analytic  forms  (Stevens, 
NTTJL  152  f.;  Briggs,  Messiah o/GospelSy  132-165 ;  Fiebig,  PM.^  1904,  24 f. ; 
Zlimmermann,  Hisi.  IVert  dor  altesiem  Ueberlieftnmg  von  der  GestJL  Jltsm  im 
Mareuseoglm^  1905,  158  f.).  The  alternative  view,  that  the  whole  qxech  is 
a  later  composition,  is  re-stated  by  Clemen  in  his  review  (7XZ.,  1902,  523- 
525)  of  Weiffenbach's  recent  essay  on  DU  Frag$  der  Witderhtmft  Jesu 
nocAmals  kurt  trSrUsri  (1901).  The  frillest  account  of  the  retrospective 
element  in  Luke's  treatment  of  the  tradition,  after  A.  D.  70,  is  given  in 
Sharman's  TeackiHg  cf  Jtsus  about  the  Future  (1909),  pp.  150  f. 

X  Muirhead,  The  Terms  Life  and  Death  in  the  Old  and  Nam  TesUumeni 
(1908),  123 1  Dr.  Muirhead's  adhesion  to  this  theory  is  notable,  as  in  hb 
earlier  work  on  The  Eschaiol^gy  of  Jena  (1904)  he  had  refused  to  aooepl  k. 
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Hausrath,  Holtzmann,  Keim,  Wemle,  Wendt,  Stanton);  its 
incorporation  in  the  evangelic  tradition  wzs  due  to  the 
existence  of  genuine  eschatological  sayings  which  received  a 
fresh  accent  and  emphasis  at  the  period,  and  to  the  vivid  zest 
for  apocalyptic  ideas  in  the  Palestinian  church  of  that  age. 

Started  by  Colani  {Jisus  Christ  it  ies  Croyances  messianif9us  eU  son 
Temps f  1864,  pp.  201  i.)  and  Weiflfenbach  (in  Der  Wudtrkunftsgedankt 
Jesu^  1873,  pp.  69  f.y  I35f*)i  ^bis  hypothesb  of  the  small  apocalypse  has  been 
adopted  by  writers  on  the  messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus,  like  Baldenspeiger 
and  SchwartzkopfT,  as  well  as  by  numerous  editors  and  critics  of  the  synoptic 
gospels,  including  Vischer  (TU.  ii.  3,  p.  9  n.),  Jacobsen,*  Pfleiderer  {Jahrhuch 
fitrdeutuke  TheoL^  1868,  I34-X49»  Ure^'x,  379 fOi  Simons  (p.  74),  Mangold, 
Wexzsftcker  ^Unlersuch,  121  f.,  A  A.  ii.  22  f.),  Renan  (iv.  chs.  iii.  and  xii., 
▼.  pp.  123-125),  Carpenter  (First  Thru  Gospels^  pp.  222,  322),  Cone  {Gospil 
Criticism^  pp.  282  f.),  O.  Schmiedel,  and  N.  Schmidt  {Prophet  of  NoMoreth^ 
pp.  132  f.).  It  is  now  a  sententia  recepta  of  synoptic  criticism,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  expositions  by  Wendt  (Lehre  Jesu^  i.  10 f.),  Spitta  {Urc,  iL 
lySf.),  Hausrath  (iv.  246  f.),  Keim  (v.  235  f.),  Holtzmann  (HC,  L  96f., 
167  f.,  NTTh,  i.  327-328),  Menzies  (Earliest  Gospel^  232  f.),  O  Holtzmann 
(Leben  Jesu^  Eng.  tr.  456  f.),  Charles  {Crit,  History  of  Eschatology^  324  f.), 
Wemle  (Syn,  EragOy  pp.  212-214),  Klostermann,  Loisy  (ii.  393  f.),  and 
Montefiore.  Among  recent  adherents  are  to  be  named  Steudel  (Dor  religiose 
Jtigendunterricht^  1896),  Cheyne  (EBi,  i.  21-23),  Schweitzer  (Das  Abend- 
f^t^^t  ii>  95)>  Wellhausen,  Muirhead  {Lt/e  and  Death  in  the  Old  and 
New  Test,  124  f.),  Schmiedel  (EBL  ii.  1857),  and  Stanton  (GHD,  ii.  Ii6f.). 
Farther  details  in  G.  L.  Cary  (op,  cit,  pp.  274  f.),  JUlicher  (Einl,  282  f.), 
Burkitt  (Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  62  f.),  and  Mof&tt  (HHT. 
637-640). 

(^)  The  hypothesis  of  a  special  source  for  the  birth-narratives 
in  Mt  and  Lk.  has  no  basis  in  the  internal  evidence.  Three 
hypotheses  of  literary  criticism  are  open :  the  two  narratives  are 
either  (i.)  derived  from  a  common  pre-canonical  source ;  or  (ii.) 
dependent  on  each  other,  the  one  correcting  and  amplifying  the 
other ;  or  (iiL)  of  independent  origin.  The  superiority  of  (iii.)  to 
(ii.)  is  discussed  below.  As  for  (!.),  the  serious  objections  to  any 
form  of  it  which  has  been  hitherto  adduced,  whether  by  Resch 
(Kindfieitsevgltn  nach  Lucas  u.  Matthatus  in  TU,  x.  5,  Leipzig, 
1897 ;  Gk.  version  of  a  Hebrew  original)  or  by  L.  Conrady  (die 
Quelle  der  kanonischtn  Kindheitsgtschichte Jesu^  1900:  source  s  Gk. 

'Jacobsen  (ProUst.  Kirchenteitung^  1886,  536  f.)  and  N.  Schmidt 
contend  that  this  apocalypse  was  the  medium  through  which  the  term  Son  oj 
Man^  as  a  messianic  title,  passed  into  Mark.  The  latter  critic  (ep,  cit,  85  f., 
132  £,  231  f.)  ascribes  the  small  apocalypse  and  the  ground- work  of  Mt  23*^**" 
25"'*  to  a  IVisdom  of  God  (Lk  1 1^)  or  Aramaic  apocalypse. 

14 
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version  *  of  Heb.  Protevangelium  Jacobi)^  are  the  sharp  divergence 
of  the  genealogical  tables,  and  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the 
tradition  of  the  virgin-birth,  the  agreement  of  the  narratives  {e,g, 
the  birthplace,  names  of  parents,  Nazareth  residence^  and 
Davidic  descent)  require  only  the  data  of  the  synoptic  tradition 
to  account  for  their  origin.  Where  Mt.  and  Lk.  agree  elsewhere, 
the  contour  of  the  agreements  is  much  closer  than  can  be  made 
out  in  their  birth-narratives.  Furthermore,  the  prolix  and 
fanciful  Protevangelium  Jcuobi  betrays,  to  any  trained  literary 
sense,  the  later  elaborations  of  the  Christian  imagination,  with  its 
somewhat  crude  and  even  coarse  expansion  of  details  in  the 
canonical  descriptions.  As  for  Resch's  theory  of  a  Hebrew  hook 
of  the  generations  of  Jesus  the  messiah  (cp.  Mt  i^  pCpXo^  7cy/<rcuv 
1.  X.),  furnished  with  a  genealogy  like  the  book  of  Ruth,  which, 
when  translated  into  Greek,  formed  the  source  of  both  Matthew 
and  Luke  (the  flatter  omitting,  owing  to  haste  and  lack  of  space, 
what  Mt.  had  already  included),  the  differences  between  the  two 
canonical  narratives  are  enough  to  upset  any  such  arguments, 
and  the  whole  hypothesis  is  beset  by  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
presuppositions,  such  as  the  use  of  the  source  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Fourth  gospel  (op.  cit.  pp.  243  f.)  and  its  employment,  in  a 
different  Gk.  recension,  by  Justin.  The  earliest  traces  of  extra- 
canonical  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  fancy  of  the  star  in 
Ignatius,  and  in  Justin's  allusion  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a  cave 
near  Bethlehem  {Dial.  78),  the  latter  trait  occurring  in  the 
Gospel  of  James.  Justin's  access  t  to  extra-canonical  sources  of 
information  is  evident  from  ApoL  i^  (109  ol  diro/in^/AorcuiraKrcv 
TToyra  ra  ircpl  rw  awnipoi  ^/Jov  *It^ov  Xpurrov  ^SiSojoy),  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  bizarre  conception  of  the  cave  was 
a  trait  added  from  contemporary  mythology  to  the  canonical 
tradition,  than  that  the  latter  was  modified  from  an  ampler  and 
more  circumstantial  account  The  simple  precedes  the  elaborate 
in  the  evolution  of  tradition,  and  the  Gospel  of  James  has  the 

*  Based  on  the  Egyptian  myth  of  Isis,  cast  in  a  Hebnised  form 
(cp.  S^.,  1889,  728-784).  He  (S/r.,  1904,  176-226)  also  regards  Mt 
2'"*  as  an  excerpt  from  some  independent  account  (moulded  on  pagan 
lines)  of  the  flight  to  Egypt,  which  the  apocryphal  gospels  have  preserved 
more  fully. 

t  Justin  admits  that  those  who  rejected  the  virgin-birth  were  still 
Christians  {ird  roO  lifuripov  yirovs,  DiaL  48)  ;  but  this  does  not  necesnrily 
imply  that  the  idea  was  as  yet  a  comparative  novelty  (Hillmann  in  JPT,^ 
1891,  pp.  255  f.). 
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Stamp  neither  of  originality  nor  of  unity,  despite  Conrady's 
pleadings  to  the  contrary  (pp.  207  f.).* 

While  most  of  the  apostolic  fathers  ignore  the  virgin-birth,  even  when  it 
naturally  lay  in  their  way  to  use  it  in  treating  the  incarnation,  Ignatius  and 
Aristides  (in  the  Syriae  version)  allude  to  it  as  an  accepted  article  of  the 
Christian  belief,  the  former  in  a  series  of  passages  (^A.  18*19^  Magn,  ^  etc.) 
which  plainly  presuppose  a  gospel-source  corresponding  to  our  present 
Matthew  (cp.  Smjrm.  i^  with  Mt  3>^),t  the  latter  also  in  a  sentence  which 
implies  the  use  of  the  canonical  birth-stories  {ApoL  2 :  "  God  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  from  a  Hebrew  virgin  assumed  and  clothed  himself  with 
flesh ;  and  the  Son  of  God  lived  in  a  daughter  of  man.  This  is  taught  in  the 
gospel,  as  it  is  called,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  preached  among  them  " 
[i.tf.  Christians]).  Both  Ignatius  and  Aristides,  like  Melito  afterwards,  seem 
to  fuse  the  Johannine  idea  of  the  incarnation  with  the  synoptic  birth-stories.  $ 

The  employment  of  a  Wisdom-source  has  been  already 
noticed  (p.  33) ;  but,  apart  from  this  and  the  small  apocalypse, 
the  other  sources  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  are  simply  the  special  documents 
which,  in  the  latter  particularly,  may  be  detected  by  the  processes 
of  literary  analysis. 

§  8.  Date  of  Gospels  {EBL  1826-1840 ;  A.  Wright,  Compost- 
turn  of  Gospels^  128  f.). — The  earliest  tradition  upon  the  date  of 
the  gospels  is  that  of  Ireneus  (iiL  i.  x  ;  Bus.  H,  E.  v.  8.  2-3), 
who  meansto  give  chronological  information  on  the  point.§  In 
this  passage  (cp.  pp.  i$t)  i(oSo¥^  unless  it  is  due  to  a  misinter- 
pretation of  2  P  i^^  (Biass,  Acta  Apost.  p.  5),  refers  to  the  death 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  not  (Grabe,  Harvey,  Comely)  to  their  departure 
from  Rome.  The  allusion  is  significant ;  for,  as  tradition  tended 
to  throw  back  the  origin  of  apostolic  writings  as  far  as  possible, 
the  words  of  Irenseus  give  a  terminus  a  quo  for  the  composition  of 

*Cp.  Hilgenfeld's  exhaustive  refutation  (Z  ^7*.,  1901,  186  f.),  with  the 
criticisms  of  HolUmann  (TLZ,,  1901,  1$$^)  >^d  T.  A.  Hoben  {TAe  Virgin 
Births  Chicago,  1905,  pp.  12  f.,  also  his  articles  on  the  ante-Nicene  con- 
ception, etc.,  in  AfT.^  1902,  473  f.,  709 1). 

t  The  attempts  of  Hillmann  to  explain  away  the  language  of  Ignatius  as 
inconsistent  with  Lk  I*^''  3",  or  to  regard  Ye^cr.  in.  wapBiwov  (Smym.  i^)  as 
interpolated,  are  unavailing.  The  virgin-birth  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
Kerugma  reproduced  by  Ignatius,  though  it  is  impossible  to  infer  the  details 
of  the  historical  tradition  which  he  presupposed. 

X  Hence  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  with  Usener  (Relig.  Uniersuehu9tgen,  i. 
9al)thatCarpokiates  and  the  Ebionites  denied  the  virgin-birth  because  it 
was  absent  from  the  gospels  in  their  possession. 

§This  is  denied  by  Dom  Chapman  {fTS,,  1905,  563-569),  but  on 
insufficient  grounds.  The  clause,  rw  Uirpov  xal  rou  UaSKov  h  *P<ii^f 
cdayyffXifflyitfvwF  jcrX.,  b  a  simultaneous  reference. 
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Mk.  and  Mt.  It  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  both  writers 
incorporate  '  the  small  apocalypse/  which  cannot  well  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  century.  Apart 
from  this,  the  evidence  is  purely  internal. 

(a)  As  the  logion  of  Mk  9^  is  substantially  reproduced  in 
Mt  16^  and  Lk  9^,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Mk.  was 
written  during  the  first  generation  of  disciples.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  editing  of  the  small  apocalypse  shows  that  the  crisis 
of  the  siege  was  recent,  and  that  the  writer  wishes  to  distinguish 
between  this  seeming  end  and  the  real  end.  TJU  gospel  must 
first  be  preached  to  all  nations  (13^^) ;  then,  and  then  only,  would 
the  Parousia  arrive.  Meantime,  the  original  husbandmen  of  the 
vineyard  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  vineyard  given  to  others. 
The  internal  evidence  of  Mk.  thus  corroborates  upon  the  whole 
the  view  that  it  represents  a  final  version  of  the  Ur-Marcus  com- 
posed shortly  after  the  events  of  a.d.  60-70. 

(^)  Since  Mt.  used  not  the  Ur-Marcus  but  Mk.  in  substantially 
its  present  form,  the  terminus  a  quo  of  its  composition  is  ad.  70. 
The  phrase  in  27'  and  28^'  {^ia%  r^$  a^/jLtpov^  t^XP*"  "^  oi^/ACfMir) 
tallies  with  the  general  impression  that  a  considerable  interval 
has  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Jesus,  during  which  the  church  has 
become  organised  and  belief  developed.  The  archaic  character 
of  the  main  source  and  the  strongly  marked  eschatology  of  the 
gospel  are  of  less  moment  for  the  question  of  its  date  than  the 
final  editor's  anticipation  of  a  prolonged  period  (cp.  28*^)  during 
which  the  Gentile  mission  was  to  proceed  apace.  Mt  falls  then 
between  a.d.  70  and  no,  since  it  was  certainly  known  to  Ignatius 
(passages  and  proofs  in  GHD,  i.  27  f. ;  NT  A,  76  f.),  although  the 
fact  that  Ignatius  employs  and  quotes  another  evangelic  source 
with  equal  belief,  shows  how  far  our  canonical  gospels  yet  were 
from  a  position  of  undisputed  authority  within  the  churches.  The 
dubious  nature  of  the  supposed  allusions  in  Hermas  is  generally 
recognised  (cp.  GHD.  i.  72f. ;  NT  A.  ii7f.),  but  in  any  case 
the  terminus  ad  quem^  as  fixed  by  the  traces  of  the  gospel  in  the 
second  century,  is  c.  a«d.  no. 

Efforts  are  still  made  to  date  Mt  earlier  than  A.D.  70,  but  without  success. 
It  is  a  mistake,  for  example,  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  no  point  in 
preserving  eschatological  i»redictions  like  those  of  the  smaU  apocalypse  after 
A.D.  7a  Many  Christians  in  the  second  century  and  later  looked  forward  to 
a  literal  fulfilment,  «.^.,  of  a  prophecy  like  that  of  Mt  24"  (cp.  Iren.  ado* 
Haer,  v.  25.  2).     Belser,  again,  uses  the  anti-Pharisaic  element  to  prove  that 
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the  gospel  mm  composed  under  the  stress  of  the  hard  times  whidi  befell 
Palestinian  Christianity,  when  Herod  Agrippa  i.  made  common  cause  with 
the  Pharisees  (Ac  la^'-).  But  even  if  the  historical  influence  were  proved,  it 
would  not  determine  the  date  of  the  gospel  as  contemporary ;  the  sharp 
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Beber  (c.  uX  Birks  (e. 

64-67:  Bartlet,  SchAfer, 
KQpperi,    Scbans, 
Robinson     (6s),    Zim- 
raermann  (66X   Zahn, 
J.  Weiss. 

65-70:    Abbott,    Alfbrd, 
Allen,    W.    Briickner, 
Stanton,   Swete,    Sal- 
mood,  Wendt.  Weiss, 
Harnack,       Maclean, 
Barth,  Peake. 

c.  70 :  Caipenter,  Menztes. 

70-80 :  Vollcmar  (73),  Renan 
(76),   Beyschlag,  WriRbt, 
Wemle,      Bacon,     Well- 
hausen,       von        Soden, 
Burkitt,    Loisy  (7sX    O. 
Schmiedel    (80I    Goguel 
(75-85X  Montenore. 

80-90 :  Holsten,  Hilgenfekl. 

Rorars  («.  90X  Bleek. 

Hoekstra     (looX 
Kttstlin  (loo-itoX 
Keim(iz5-taoX 
S.  Davidson  (xsoX 
Usener  (Z90-130X 
Baur(zj9f:). 

IfatthMrt 

1 

40-50:  Grotina,  Comely. 
55-60:  Roberts,  Gloag. 
C.60:  Belser  (Ok.),  MUl, 

Micbaelia. 
c  6%:   Zimmermann, 

Solger. 
c.  60    Hag,    Maier, 

Schans. 
66:  Barnes. 
68   db-:    Bleek,    Meyer, 

AdeneVf      Bartlet, 

Godet,  Jacquier,  Keim. 
60-70:     Batiffol,     Hug, 

Rose,  Schani. 

70-80:  Holsten,  Hilg.,  Reuss 
lafter  75X  ^^  Wrieht. 
Hamadc     (TX      Sanday, 
Bruce,  Baljon,  Allen  (65- 
75),    J.    Weiss    (70-xooX 

80-^ :  Rovers  (c,  80X  KSst- 
lin,  Renan,  W.  Biiickner, 
R6ville,  JUlicher  (   -96X 
Zahn  (In  Gk.X  McOifrert, 
Bacon,  Stanton  (c.  8qX 

90-100:    Carpenter  (fX 
Wemle.       Burkitt,      O. 
Schmiedel      (90-zsof), 

LobyCjc.  looX 

S.  Davidson  (f.  105X 

Carpenter. 
Holtzmann(   -iioX 
Volkmar,       Soltau 

Schmiedel  (    -130X 
Baur,        Pfleideier 
(    -«4oX 

TaiImI 

Bla»   fe4-sOb   Kttppers 

5»-l^?  Alfonl,    Schaff, 

Gloag.  Belser  (6S-69X 

Comely  (50-63! 
63-64:  Home,  Michaelis, 

Guericke,      Fillion; 

Resch. 
65-70:    Godet.     Hahn, 

Schani^     Scbifer, 

BadffoL 
60-70:  Jacquier. 

70-80 :    Bleek,    Beyschlag, 
Weiss,  Adeney,    Bartlet, 
Bovon,  Pluromer,  Sanday, 
Wright.  Zahn. 

80-90 :    K58tl*n,    Mangold, 
Abbott,      Carpenter.      J. 
Weiss,  Bacon,  McGifTert, 
JUUcher(  -isoX  Harnack, 
Briggs,  Barth  (75-90X 

90-100:       Keim.       Renan, 
Soltau,    Wemle,    Knopf, 
Burkitt,    Loisy,     Peake, 
Montenore. 

c,  roo :  Holsten, 
Scholten,  Pfleid., 
J.  Weiss,  0. 
Schmiedel. 

loo-izo:  Volkmar, 
Rovers,  Holtz- 
mann,  S.  David- 
son, Hilgenfeld, 
Weias^  Hausrath, 
Schmtedel. 

c.  130:  Baur. 

*  The  patristic  hypothesis  of  (a)  A.D.  43  (Jerome),  and  {d)  A.D.  64-67 
(Iren.,  Qem.  Alex.),  are  still  maintained  by  some  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
e,^,  (a)  by  Patrixi,  Bisping,  Sche^,  and  Reithmayr ;  {d)  by  Hug,  Maier, 
Schanz,  and  Jacquier. 

t  J.  H.  Wilkinson  {Fimr  Lectures  on  Early  History  of  Gospels,  1898) 
places  Mt  in  A.D.  70-75  (Mk.  =65-70,  Lk.  =78-93),  with  an  editing  of  all 
three  in  Asia  Minor  (a.d.  106-115). 

X  In  Hone  Evange/ica  {td.  1892,  pp.  49~I79>  252 f.),  T.  R.  Birks  dates 
lAke  in  A.D.  51  and  Matthew  (pp.  292  f.)  in  A.D.  42. 
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memories  of  it  might  have  lingered  end  reappeared  decades  later.  Belser's 
conoboiative  aiguments  do  not  amount  to  much,  €,g,  the  reliance  on  the 
tradition  that  Matthew  left  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  42  and  published  his  gospel 
before  his  departure,  when  the  misconceptions  of  Christians  in  the  church 
who  were  more  Pharisees  and  Jews  than  anything  else  (Ac  11'''  15"*)  still 
formed  the  primary  object  of  the  gospel.  Allen  (ET.  zxi.  439-444)  similarly 
tries  to  show  that  the  alleged  '  catholic '  and  ecclesiastical  allusions  are  not 
incompatible  with  its  composition  at  Antioch  c,  A.D.  50,  but  the  literary 
dependence  on  Mk.  is  by  itself  sufiicient  to  disprove  all  such  hj^thc 


{f)  Luke's  date  depends  not  only  on  his  use  of  Mk.,  which 
is  certain,  and  his  use  of  Mt,  which  is  extremely  uncertain, 
but  on  the  relations  between  his  work  and  Josephus,  on 
which  see  pp.  29-31.  The  above  table  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  various  periods  which  are  assigned  to  it  and  to  the  other  two 
gospels. 

While  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  together  with  the 
two  volumes  by  Luke,  which  make  up  the  historical  literature 
within  the  NT  Canon^  were  not  composed  till  the  last  quarter  of 
the  first  century,  and  while  all  of  them,  particularly  the  synoptic 
gospels,  are  composite,  their  sources  reach  back  to  the  period 
prior  to  A.D.  70.  This  covers  not  simply  their  traditions  but 
their  written  materials.  Q,  or  the  common  source  of  Mt  and 
Lk.,  was  certainly  composed  by  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century, 
probably  even  earlier;  Mk.,  in  its  original  shape  and  souice, 
dates  from  the  former  period.  Thus  the  roots  of  the  historical 
literature  lie  in  the  same  period  as  the  correspondence  of  Paul, 
though  the  flowers  bloom  side  by  side  with  the  later  pastorals 
and  homilies.  It  is  of  still  more  importance  that  the  two 
main  roots  of  the  subsequent  evangelic  tradition  are  deep  in  the 
primitive  Palestinian  circle,  and  that  neither  shows  any  distinct 
influence  of  Pauline  tendencies. 

The  primitive  epistolary  literature  of  the  early  church  was, 
like  the  primitive  ceramic  art  of  Hellas,  comparatively  private. 
Upon  vases  intended  for  the  household's  use,  painting  first 
lavished  its  grace  and  skill;  and  in  letters  for  the  quieter 
purposes  of  intercourse,  the  literary  spirit  was  employed  by 
Christians  before  the  aim  and  scope  of  it  became  enlaiged. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  use  of  epistles,  taken  over  from 
Judaism,  especially  Alexandrian  Judaism  (^.^.  Jer  29^  "•  ^^  epp, 
of  Jerem.  and  Baruch,  also  2  Mac  i^*  ^®),*  preceded  evangelic 

*  The  &moas  epistle  of  Aristeas  to  Philokratet  has  been  called  **a 
predecessor,  in  form,  of  the  larger  NT  epistles." 
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narratives.*  The  former  were  occasional  and  immediate  in 
character,  the  latter — Xoyta,  SuTyi/o'cic,  diro/in^/Aoi'cv/iara — imply 
a  rather  more  advanced  epoch,  when  the  early  advent  of  Jesus 
was  no  longer  a  momentary  expectation,  and  when  his  life  had 
assumed  greater  importance  and  prominence.  Nevertheless,  by 
A.D.  50  at  least,  such  notes  and  collections  may  have  begun  to 
exist  in  rough  form.  The  current  was,  at  any  rate,  setting  un- 
mistakably in  that  direction.  By  the  time  of  Paul's  later  literary 
activity,  written  evangelic  narratives  were  in  existence  here  and 
there,  especially  within  the  primitive  Palestinian  churches.  The 
primary  need  for  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  new 
generation  was  rising,  who  were  dependent  for  their  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  Jesus  upon  a  fast-diminishing  company  of 
eye-witnesses,  in  the  rapid  extension  and  consolidation  of  the 
Christian  communities,  and  even  in  the  mission  activities  of 
the  Palestinian  disciples,  t  To  these  impulses  there  must  also 
be  added  another  which  sprang  from  them  before  long,  namely, 
the  need  of  translating  the  tradition  from  the  original  Aramaic 
vernacular  into  Greek.  That  attempts  must  have  been  soon 
made  to  meet  such  requirements  is  inherently  probable,  and  it 
is  corroborated  by  the  surviving  gospels.  Even  the  earliest  of 
them  leaves  no  impression  of  tentativeness  on  the  mind ;  there 
is  very  little  of  that  comparative  lack  of  precision  and  definite 
outline  which  is  often  felt  in  the  pioneers  of  any  department  in 
literature.  They  represent  the  midsummer,  not  the  spring,  of 
their  literary  cycle.  The  subject  had  been  already — perhaps 
often — handled,  even  before  Mark's  gospel  took  its  present 
shape,  although  these  earlier  narratives,  like  the  sources  and 
authorities  of  Tacitus  in  the  Annales^  have  disappeared.  Luke's 
preface  proves  that  our  first  three  gospels  are  'first'  for  us, 
not   absolutely  'first'    They  were  the    best,  but   they  were 

*  The  oollectioDS  of  puaUes,  stories,  and  sayings  in  the  gospels  find 
their  nearest  analogy,  upon  the  other  hand,  in  the  midrashic  literatoie  of 
Palestinian  Judaism.  "  Die  Evangelien,  die  wir  besitzen,  sind  in  griechischer 
Sprache  bearbeitete  Midrashim"  (G.  Klein,  ZNH^,,  1904,  144  f.,  <Zur 
Erlilutenmg  der  Evglien  aus  Talmud  und  Midzasch').  Farts  of  them 
certainly  are  closer  in  form  and  spirit  to  midrashic  pieces  than  to  Epictetus 
or  Plutarch.  This  is  the  burden  of  P.  Fiebig's  pamphlet  on  '  Die  Aufgaben 
der  neutestamentlichen  Forschung  in  der  Gegenwart'  {1909,  especially  pp. 
10  f.). 

t  Cp.  Heiniid,  J>$r  liUerarische  CharakUf  dtrimiUsi.  Schrijten  (190S), 
pp.  23  f.,  and  Sanday  in  ERE.  iL  573  f. 
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ndther  the  only  nor  the  earliest  narratives.  It  is  probable  that 
the  literature,  of  which  they  are  the  survivors,  and  which  they 
seem  to  have  speedily  antiquated,  began  to  rise  as  hi  back  as 
the  sixth  decade;  and,  upon  any  reasonable  criticism  of  the 
synoptists,  their  sources  must  have  partially  existed  in  written 
form  by  the  opening  of  the  seventh  decade.  "Mox  etiam 
libros  de  Jesu  compositos  esse  puto,  vel  in  eosdem  usus  vel 
Theophilis  (qui  profecto  multi  fuerunt)  destinatos,  ut  intra 
viginti  fere  annos  a  Christ!  excessu  jam  copia  quaedam  talium 
librorum  exstaret  Erat  enim  setas  ilia  litterarum  plena, 
novaque  religio  minime  intra  illiteratam  plebem  manebat* 
(Blass,  Acta  Ap.  p.  5).  There  is  evidence  sufficient,  at  any 
rate,  to  prove  that  during  the  Pauline  period,  prior  to  the 
homilies  and  pastorals,  the  early  church  contained  the 
embryonic  phases  of  what  eventually  ivas  shaped  into  the 
canonical  gospels. 

The  subsequent  composition  of  the  gospels,  which  were 
contemporary  with  the  later  homilies,  had  the  same  ends  of 
edification  in  view,  and  this  helps  to  explain  their  structure  and 
general  characteristics.  Euclides  in  the  Theatetus  (143)  describes 
the  way  in  which  he  recorded  the  conversations  between  Socrates 
and  Theatetus.  On  returning  from  Athens,  he  jotted  down  at 
once  some  notes  of  what  Socrates  had  told  him  (lypo^^ifr 
^hrofnnJfuiTa),  and  subsequently  wrote  on  from  memory.  Finally, 
whenever  he  re-visited  Athens,  he  would  ask  Socrates  about 
anything  he  had  forgotten,  and  then  make  corrections  in  his 
manuscript  None  of  the  synoptic  gospels  can  claim  any  such 
direct  relation  to  Jesus.  The  earliest  of  the  sources  upon  which 
they  draw  were  not  composed  till  about  twenty  years  after  he 
died,  and  no  one  took  down  the  words  of  Jesus  during  his  life- 
time. Retentiveness  of  memory,  however,  and  the  needs  of 
the  Christian  halacha  in  the  churches,  helped  to  carry  many 
of  these  words  through  the  preliminary  period  of  oral  tradition. 
But  even  when  the  earliest  literary  products  rose,  e^.  Q  and 
the  Ur-Marcus,  they  were  not  biographical  StiU  less  were  the 
subsequent  gospels.*  None  of  them  is  the  direct  transcript  of 
an  apostle's  memories,  even  by  another  hand.  Their  genrt  is 
not  that  of  biographies  so  much  as  of  memoirs  which  were 
written  Ik  n-urrcW  ci$  irtorti^,  in  order  to  convey  and  apply 
certain  Christian  beliefs  about  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus«  the 

*  Cp.  Haniack,  'die  Evangelien '  (Freuss.Jahrb,,  1904,  ocT.  pp*  ao9  f.). 
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main  literary^  difference  being  that  the  gospels,  unlike,  e.g.y  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  preserve  an  impersonal  tone.  The 
writer  does  not  come  forward  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  Third  gospel,  where  tradition  has  done 
most,  not  only  for  the  question  of  the  authorship,  but  also  for 
the  personal  traits  and  character  of  the  author,  the  standpoint 
b  hardly  less  objective  than  in  its  predecessors.  This  apparent 
absence  of  personal  colouring  points  back  to  one  cause.  It  is 
not  due  to  the  overmastering  impression  of  the  contents,  nor 
even  to  the  literary  self-suppression  which  Aristotle  prabes  in 
Homer.  The  authors'  names  are  not  concealed  as  were  those 
of  the  Gottes  Freunde  in  the  fourteenth  century,  lest  pride  of 
authorship  should  form  a  spiritual  peril.  These  anonymous 
gospels'  represent  to  a  large  extent  the  final  shape  given  to 
collections  of  evangelic  matter  which  had  been  previously 
composed  by  and  for  members  belonging  to  the  general  body 
of  the  Christian  societies.  They  are  communal  in  spirit  and 
shape — even  Luke's  is;  they  resemble  the  pastorals  and 
epistles  in  this,  that  they  are  a  direct  outcome  of  living  inter- 
course and  mutual  service  within  the  Christian  communities. 
nopoSoo-is  and  fioprvpioy  are  the  two  words  that  characterise 
their  contents,  for  all  the  free  handling  of  their  materials  and 
the  creative  pressure,  naive  and  deliberate,  of  their  tendencies. 

(B)  AfARIC. 

LmRATURB. — (a)  Editions  (for  the  patristic  and  raediseval,  q>.  S¥rete,  pp. 
cadvf.) — P.  Poossin's  Caiena  {Komtt  1673);  Eisner  {Cammeniaritis,  1773); 
Matthsei's  Catena  (Moscow,  1775);  K.  Fritzsche  (Leipzig,  1830) ;  Olshausen 
(1853,  Eng.  tr.  1863);  J.  A.  Alexander*  (New  York,  1863);  Lange  (1861, 
Eog.  tr.  1866) ;  Petter  (London,  1861} ;  A.  Klostermann  (1867) ;  F.  C.  Cook 
{Speaiif^s  Comm.  1878) ;  E.  H.  Plumptre  {Ellicotes  Com,  1879) ;  P.  Schanz 
(1881}*;  Fillion  (Paris,  1883);  T.  M.  Lindsay  (Edln.  n.  d.);  J.  Morison, 
A  Pratticai  Commentary  (Edin.  1889) ;  Maclear  {CGT.  1893) ;  Knabenbauer 
(Paris,    1894);   Tiefenthal  (MUnster,  1894);  E.   P.   Gould  (ICC.    1896); 

^  Justin's  phrase  {iwoiunii/MPt^ium)  for  the  gospels  is  the  term  used  by 
Moiragenes  for  his  work  on  Apollonius  (Origen,  a  Ceis,  vi.  41);  on  its 
applicability  to  the  Christian  gospels,  tf^.,  see  Usener's  Heiig.  Unterstuhungen^ 
i.  95  f. ;  Hirzel's  Der  Dialcg,  i.  141  f.,  and  above  (p.  44  f.). 

'  For  some  early  difficulties  (quod  nee  ab  ipso  scriptum  constat  nee  ah 
eiQS  apostolis,  sed  tongo  post  tempore  a  quibusdam  incerti  nominis  niris) 
raised  by  this  feature  of  the  gospels,  see  the  interesting  correspondence  ol 
Attgustioe  and  Faustus  (especially  epp.  xxxii.,  xzxiii.). 
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B.  Wein  (^  Meyer*,  1901);  A.  Menzies,  TJU  Earliest  Gospel  (1901)* ; 
S.  D.  F.  Salmond  (CB.  n.  d.) ;  Wellhausen  (1903)* ;  V.  Rose  (Paris,  1904) ; 
A.  Men,  DieEvglim  Markusu.  Lukas  (1905)*;  W.  P.  Drew  (Boston,  1905) ; 
Dn  Buisson  (London,  1906) ;  Baljon  (1906)* ;  £.  Klostermann  {HBNT, 
1907);  W.  Kelly  (ed.  1907);  H.  B.  Swete^  (1908)*;  B.  W.  Bacon,  The 
Beginnings  ef  Gespel  Story  (i^/a^)*  \  Wohlenberg  (ZAT.  1910). 

iff)  Studies  (i.)  general  :—Saunier,  Ueber  die  QueUen  d,  Evgliums  des 
Afarcus  (1825);  Michelsen,  Het  Evangelie  van  Markus  (1867);  P.  Rohr- 
bach,  Der  Schluss  der  Markusevgims^  der  Vier-Evglien  Kanon  und  die 
kUinasiatischen  Presbyter  (Berlin,  1894)*  ;  Du  Buisson,  The  Origin  and 
Peculiar  Characteristics  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (1896);  Hadom,  'die 
Entstehung  des  Mk-Evglms  auf  Grund  der  syn.  Vergleichung  aufs  neue 
untersucfat'  {BFT  U.,  1898);  S.  D.  F.  A.  Salmond  {DB,  iii.  248^^262); 
J.  Weiss,  dcu  alteste  Evglm,  ein  Beitrag  turn  Verstandniss  des  Marhuf- 
Evglms  und  der  altesten  evang,  Ueberlieferung* ;  (1903) ;  JUlicher  {PRE 
xii.  395  f.) ;  K.  F.  A.  Lincke,  'Jesus  in  Kapemaum'  (Ein  Versuch 
tur  Erhldrung  des  Markus*  Evglms^  1904;  dual  account,  historical  and 
legendary,  in  i«*-") ;  Loisy  {RHL.^  1904,  513-527) ;  E.  D.  Burton,  Studies 
in  Gospel  of  Mark  (1904) ;  A.  S.  Barnes  {Afonthly  Review^  Sept.  Oct. 
19041/^*$*.,  1905,  187  f.,  356  f.);  R.  A.  Hoffmann,  Das  Marcus- Evglm 
und  seine  Quellen  (Konigsberg,  1904) ;  B.  Weiss,  die  Geschichtlichkeit  des 
MarhuS'Evglms  (1905) ;  E.  Wendling,  Ur-Markus^  Versuch  einer  Wieder^ 
herstellung  der  dltest,  Mitteilungen  des  Lebens  Jesu  (1905);  A.  Mtiller, 
Geschichtskeme  in  den  Evglien  nach  modemer  Forschungen^  1905  [Con- 
servative reply  to  Wemle,  Wrede,  and  J.  Weiss] ;  H.  Zimmermann,  Der 
ffistorischer  Wert  d*  alteste  Ueberlieferung  von  der  Gcschiehte  Jesu  im 
MarcuS'Evglim  (1905) ;  A.  J.  Maclean  {DCG.  ii.  120-138)*  ;  E.  Wendling, 
Die  Entstehung  des  MarcuS'Evgltns :  Philologische  Untersuchungen  (1908); 
M.  Goguel,  VivangiU  de  Marc  et  ses  rapports  avec  aux  de  Mathieu  et  de  Luc 
(Paris,  1909) ;  (ii.)  on  special  points  : — C.  L.  Reboul  {Paulula,  oder  Einigts 
Wenige  tur  genauenen  Erforschung  d,  Marcus-Evglm^  Gotha,  1876); 
Bakhujrzen,  van  Manen,  and  Callenfels,  Beoordelingvan  de  conjecturen  Afk, 
en  Lk,  (1885) ;  Blass,  < Textkritische  Bemerkungen  cu  Markus' (^/T.,  1899, 
3) ;  W.  Wrede,  Des  MessieLSgeheimnis  in  der  Evglien^  Zugleich  ein  Beitrag 
turn  Verst&ndnis  des  Marcus-Evglms  (1901)* ;  Spitta,  *  Ltlcken  im  Markus- 
evangelium'  {Urc,  iii.  3.  109-138);  Burkitt,  Gospel  History  audits  Trans- 
mission (1906),  pp.  33-104;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  ARfV,  z.  18-40,  i6i-aoo 
('Die  Marcus-Controverse  in  ihrer  heutigen  Gestalt')*,  and  B.  W.  Bacon 
\/BL,i  1910,  41-60). 

§  I.  Outline, — ^The  gospeP  opens  with  a  brief  summary  (i*-**) 
of  John  the  Baptist's  mission,  introducing  the  baptism  and  tempta- 
tion of  Jesus.  Then  begins  the  first  of  the  two  large  sections  of 
narrative,  describing  the  Galilean  (i"-9")  and  the  Judsean 
(10-13)  ministry.     The  former  is  divided  into  an  account  of  the 

^  On  the  score  of  the  opening  words,  Blass  {BET,  iii.  3,  p.  52)  denies 
that  Mk.  is  a  literary  work  at  all.  "The  book  is  not  a  ff&Yypa/ifiOf  hot  ■ 
irr6ftnifui,  i.e,  a  Commentarius,  like  Caesar's  Commentarii," 
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work  in  Eastern  Galilee  (i^^7^),  of  which  Kaphamaum  usually 
forms  the  headquarters,  and  a  briefer  description  of  work  in 
Northern  Galilee  (7^^^).  Returning  from  the  latter  district  to 
Kaphamaum  (9^*)i  J^us  then  passes  southward  into  Judaea 
(10-13);  and  this  section  closes  with  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  (11^'^,  his  controversies  with  the  local  authorities 
(1x^-12^),  and  his  final  message  of  doom  and  judgment  on 
the  city  and  nation  (13^"^). 

Mark's  gospel  plunges  at  once  in  medias  res.  No  account  of 
the  birth  either  of  John  or  of  Jesus  is  furnished  at  the  outset ; 
all  we  get  is  a  brief  and  even  meagre  notice  (i^'^*)  of  John's 
ministry  iv  r$  ^pni^  ^^^  ^^  baptism  of  Jesus,  followed  by  a 
mention  of  the  subsequent  temptation  of  our  Lord.  The 
writer  hurries  on  to  depict  the  Galilean  ministry. 

(a)  No  new  section  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  found  at  S'''*,  which  is  merely 
the  prelude  to  S*^**  9*^  9"^,  ug,  to  the  dose  of  the  Galilean  ministry ;  and 
the  confession  of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  does  not  occupy  in  Mark  the 
large  and  pivotal  place  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  both  assign  to  it.  {b)  It  is  un- 
necessaiy  to  suppose  that  the  writer  has  blurred  (in  6'^)  a  vital  crisis  in  the 
fortunes  of  Jesus,  as  though  Herod's  hostility  to  Jesus,  as  to  John  (in 
Josephus),  really  drove  him  into  a  safe  retirement  (so  Rauch,  ZNiV,,  1902, 
303-308 ;  Wellhausen,  EinL  48  and  on  Mark  6**,  and  Loisy,  i.  90).  In  this 
event,  the  evangelist  would  have  obliterated  the  flight  of  Jesus  before  Herod. 
Rauch  corroborates  his  view  by  adducing  the  Syriac  text  of  Mk  6*^  which 
connects  the  'messengers'  with  the  disciples  of  John,  the  course  of  things 
being  tfiat  Jesus  and  John's  adherents  retired  together  (6^*>*-  ^^).  But 
Mt.'8  treatment  of  Mk.  at  this  point  (14^  is  too  artificial  to  be  claimed  as  a 
witness  to  some  more  primitive  tradition,  and  the  general  reconstruction  Is 
too  hypothetical  to  be  trustworthy. 

The  second  part  of  the  gospel  (io^i3'^  describes  the 
Judaean  ministry,  undertaken  with  the  shadow  of  his  death  at 
Jerusalem  resting  upon  his  soul  (9^).  The  route  taken  lies  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  Jesus  passes  through  Jericho 
to  Bethany  (i  i^^).  Hitherto  he  has  only  met  the  Jewish  authori- 
ties defensively  in  controversy,  but  now  he  takes  the  initia- 
tive, following  up  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  by  driving 
the  money-changers  and  traders  out  of  the  temple  (xi^^). 
Further  controversy  with  the  authorities  follows  (11*^-12^ 
J  21^17  12I8-87  12^-^;  then  a  prophetic  prediction  of  the  future 
(13^^  marks  the  close  and  climax  of  his  public  teaching.  The 
remaining  part  of  tiie  book  narrates  mainly  the  circumstances 
of  his  arrest,  trial,  crucifixion,  and  burial  (14^1 5^0>  breaking 
off  abruptly  with  an  account  of  how  two  women,  coming  to 
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anoint  his  corpse,  found  the  tomb  empty  akid  saw  an  angel  who 
bade  them  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  return  to  Galilee :  there 
shall  you  see  him,  as  he  told  you  (16^"^). 

{a)  The  closing  words  are  explained  by  Abbott  {Diat,  527  f.)  from  the 
misrendering  of  the  Hebrew  original,  as  though  Mk.'s  said  nothing  and  Mt 
and  Lk.'s  carried  word  to  rest  on  a  confusion  between  mS  and  \^  such  as  is 
found  in  LXXof  Jer  18",  while  tAey /eared {=:Mi,  and Lk.'s  beheld)  implies  a 
similar  and  equally  natural  (cp.  LXX  Job  37*^,  Is  16"  etc.)  confusion  between 
m*  and  'Tin.  This  is  plausible,  but  it  is  not  the  only  possible  explanation, 
and  the  other  evidence  for  a  Hebrew  original  is  not  cogenL 

{b)  The  chronological  sequence  of  the  gospel  is  better  marked  in  its  large 
sections  than  in  details.  The  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  is  described 
without  any  note  of  its  period  (i^*),*  but  it  closed  (1*^)  before  the  mission  of 
Jesus  began.  Even  in  what  follows,  apart  from  the  reiterated  €b9vt  and  ical 
(sometimes  both  t(^ether),  Mk.'s  arrangement  is  neither  consecutive  nor 
coherent  (cp.  6''''} ;  occasionally  he  dates  a  saying  or  incident  on  the  Sabbath 
(i«  a"  6*),  and  twenty-four  hours  t  cover  i"*"*,  but  the  healing  of  the 
leper  (i^*^)  is  undated,  the  return  to  Kaphamaum  takes  place  HC  ii/upQ^  (a^), 
and  the  succeeding  incidents  are  narrated  one  after  another  without  any 
attempt  at  chronological  order,  the  rare  notes  of  sequence  being  quite  vague 
(tf.^.  4w  iKtU^eus  rdis  ii/Uptuf  vdXir  rrX.,  8').  How  long  the  Galilean  mission 
lasted,  or  the  sudden  visit  to  the  territory  of  Tyre  (7**'*),  we  are  not  told. 
The  two  exceptions  are  the  transfiguration  (six  days  after  the  previous  con- 
versation, ^)  and  the  passion-week  (11^).  The  various  days  of  the  latter  are 
noted  (14^-  ^  iS^'*).  Here  the  tradition  evidently  was  fairly  exact  and 
precise  (even  to  hours,  15"),  and  the  same  primitive  quality  attaches  to  the 
ficrd  ^pat  l(  of  ^  (reproduced  by  Mt.  but  altered  l^  Lk.  into  the  vague 
(2wei  ^/lipai  6KTtii),t  which  is  probably  equivalent  to  '  one  week,'  reckoned 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  (cp.  Keim,  iv.  308).  The  tradition  is  too  early  and 
naive  to  render  it  likely  that  this  chronology  is  artificial,  due  to  the  exigencies 
of  public  worship  (O.  Holtzmann,  Leben/esu,  Eng.  tr.  p.  344). 

§  a.  Analysis, — ^The  abbreviated  and  cursory  character  of  the 
prologue  (i^'^';  cp.  BsLCon^ /BL,^  1908,  84-106)  as  compared 
with  the  detailed  fulness  of  the  following  passages  in  the  gospel, 
has  suggested  three  solutions.  It  has  been  held  to  point,  (a)  in 
common  with  other  structural  phenomena  of  the  book,  to  the 
editing  of  an  Ur-Marcus ;  or  (d>)  to  Mark's  use  of  Q,  the  common 
source  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  he  generally  abridges;  or 
(c)  to  Mark's  dependence  upon  either  or  both  of  these  gospels 

*  The  'forty'  days  of  the  temptation  (i^^)  is  symbolic,  as  in  Ac  l*  (cp. 

DCG.  ii.  250). 

t  Other  little  groups  of  a  day's  doings,  in  (2^""?)  4'-"'«  S***  6^-  ^ 
,,1-11  „ll-»  ,,»f.  i^lM.  ijlt  ,6".. 

t  The  similar  phrase  in  Job  20*  (/m9*  ritjJpat  bicni)  is  more  definite  ;  bat 
in  neither  case  is  it  necessary  to  think  of  the  eight-day  week  of  the  Roman 
calendar  (Mommsen,  Horn.  Chronologie  \  p.  228). 
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(so  especiaHy  Hilgenfeld  and  Badham).  The  first-named  is 
decidedly  superior  to  the  other  two  theories,  and  is  borne  out  by 
the  subsequent  traces  of  editorial  revision  throughout  the  gospel. 
No  attempt  {e.g.  von  Soden,  }.  Weiss)  to  disentangle  the  precise 
Petrine  traditions  or  source  is  convincing,*  but  the  work  of  the 
editor  in  combining  Mark's  record  with  logia  (e.g,  in  9^'  11^ 
and  13),  in  inserting  summary  links,  and  in  re-arranging  the 
materials,  can  be  seen  from  ii-^'O^)  onwards.  "It  is  as  though 
the  type  of  Petrine  narrative  gospel  had  been  already  too  firmly 
fixed  to  admit  of  radical  re-casting,  and  the  new  material  had 
been  added  in  adaptation  only,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  form 
of  memoriter  interpolations  and  supplements  "  (Bacon,  p.  xxi). 

(a)  The  uiureftlities  into  which  an  ultm-Utemry  criticism  of  the  gospels  slips 
are  iUnstrated  by  the  conflicting  views  taken  of  a  passage  like  Mk  i^''*.  It  is 
as  arbitiazy  to  make  Mt  and  Lk.  expansions  of  Mk.  as  to  see  in  Mk.  little 
more  than  an  abbreviation  of  the  large  narrative  in  Q  upon  which  Mt  and  Lk. 
subsequently  drew.  Q's  use  of  Mk.  and  Mk.*s  use  of  Q  (even  in  a  primitive 
form)  are  equally  superfluous  here.  Throughout  the  whole  section  one  has 
the  impression  oif  a  writer  who  is  outlining  rapidly  a  fiimiliar  story,  in  order  to 
reach  the  point  at  which  either  his  characteristic  contribution  or  more  probably 
the  source  before  him  first  begins.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  facts  of 
|i-]sps)  should  have  been  only  accessible  in  Q  or  in  any  other  document  In 
that  primitive  Christian  world  even  Q  had  no  monopoly  of  such  traditions ; 
and  although  Q  were  prior  to  Mk.»  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  necessity 
to  postulate  any  documentary  source  from  which  the  latter  must  have  drawn 
the  contents  or  even  the  form  t  of  the  summary  in  i^'^.  Spitta»  who  regards 
AfOCI  ^^  eAa7yeX(ov  liio'ou  Xpttfrou  (i4ov  Otw)  as  a  title,  further  conjectures 
that  about  a  page  of  the  original  autograph  has  been  lost  before  l',  since 
icu$Cn  '^pawrai  rrX.  cannot  be  supposed  to  introduce  a  sentence,  much  less 
m  paragraph.  This  introductory  page  must  have  described  the  advent  of  the 
Baptist,  together  with  the  genealogy  and  birth  of  Jesus ;  but  the  reasons  for 
this  '  must'  are  as  slender  as  those  for  similar  omissions  between  i*  and  i^,  in 
l»  and  at  3«  {ZNH^.,  1904,  305  f.  ;  C/rc.  iil  a,  pp.  122-138). 

ii)  In  the  following  section,  which  belonged  to  the  Ur-Marcus,  i"  is 
plainly  ptoleptic.  Mark$  dwells  on  the  widespread  impression  made 
throughout  GUilee  by  the  expulsion  of  the  unclean  spirit;  but  even  an 
immediate  impression  {fiS&t)  of  this  kind  is  not  made  in  a  few  minutes, 
whereas  he  goes  on  in  v."  to  describe  what  Jesus  did  after  leaving  the 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hypercritical  to  reject  not  only  the  Petrine 
tradition  preserved  in  Papias,  but  the  possibility  of  finding  any  definite  Petrine 
liasis  for  the  stories  in  Mk.,  as  M.  BrUckner  does  [ZNtV.^  1907,  48 f.). 

t  In  1**  it  goes  back  to  Test  Napht  8 :  h  dtdfioKat  ^€&itTU4,  d^'  ^/u^,  mU 
rk  0iiftn  ^ofi^$i^9WTtu  ifft&s,  koI  ol  SyytKoi  dw$4^oimu  d/i&r. 

t  *.'.  for  convenience  the  composer  of  the  gospel,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Mark  of  the  Ur-Marcus. 
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synagogue  on  that  very  day.  i*^*"  certainly  hangs  together ;  the  picture  of 
a  single  day's  activity  is  a  historical  and  literary  unity.  But  i^*^,  though 
evidently  meant  to  follow  i*  (as  a  specimen  of  the  exorcisms  there 
mentioned)  in  order  to  explain  Christ's  avoidance  of  the  cities  (i*),  scarcely 
introduces  a^,  which  probably  existed  in  the  Ur-Marcus  in  a  detached 
form.*  2^*^  aeems  to  echo  l^*'*,  but  the  call  of  Levi  is  remembered 
principally  for  the  sake  of  the  fiimous  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  scribes  of  the 
Pl)arisees  (3^^.  The  following  set  of  sayings  upon  £uting  (a*""")  are  merely 
topically  connected  with  the  preceding  context ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
that  the  order  is  consecutive,  or  even  that  both  debates  (or  either)  occurred  at  so 
early  a  period,  for  though  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  emphaase  the  chronological  order, 
this  only  proves  that  they  had  no  other  outline  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
cycle  of  conflict-stories  is  then  rounded  off  by  two  (a****  $^'*)  which  are  set  in 
very  vague  connections  of  time,  while  2*  seems  hardly  to  have  lain  originally 
next  2**.  The  encounter  with  the  Pharisaic  authorities,  which  naturally  arose 
from  the  free  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  synagogue-ministry  of  Jesus 
(3^"*),  closes  with  an  allusion  to  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  (3')  which  again 
is  pcoleptic  (cp.  I3^).  But  the  hd  that  Jesus  had  already  raised  the 
suspicions  df  the  authorities  explains  the  inquisitorial  visits  of  the  Jerusalem- 
scribes  in  3"  and  7^  Meantime  Mark  adds  a  short  general  paragraph  to  sum 
up  the  increasing  popularity  of  Jesus  not  merely  in  Galilee,  but  fu  beyond  its 
conflnes  (3'""). 

(0  This  paragraph  forms  a  transition  between  the  opening  section  of  the 
gospel  (where  it  throws  the  popular  enthusiasm  into  relief  against  the 
malevolent  critidsm  of  the  authorities)  and  the  foUowii^  section  (3^-6'*) 
which  begins  by  describing  how  Jesus  began  to  provide  for  the  future,  in  view 
of  the  demands  and  the  dangers  of  the  work,  by  oiganising  his  disdples. 
Twelve  are  chosen  (3^^  to  preach  and  to  cast  out  demons,  not  to  heal 
sicknesses — a  function  which  Mark,  unlike  Matthew  (10^)  and  Luke  (9')t 
reserves  for  Jesus  himself,  t  But  no  mission  is  assigned  them  till  the  close  of 
the  section  (6^^^),  and  Mark  again  fills  up  his  record  with  materials  whkh  are 
both  vaguely  located  (cp.  3*)  and  loosely  connected.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  defence  of  Jesus  against  a  charge  of  insanity  brought  against  him  by  the 
scribes  from  Jerusalem,  whose  interference  is  topically  set  in  an  account  of 
a  similar  interference  by  his  own  fiamily  (3*^**).  The  lake-side  teaching  is 
then  resumed  (4',  cp.  2"  3"*) ;  but  instead  of  describing  as  usual  the  effect, 
Mark  now  gives  a  specimen  of  its  contents  (not  necessarily  borrowed  from  Q). 
What  Jesus  taught  in  the  synagogues  is  not  explicitly  reported  (but  cp. 
Lk  4*^*^).  On  the  other  hand,  a  selection  from  the  parables  spoken  to  the 
open-air  audiences  is  presented,  containing  three  parables  (4*^  *'*'  '*^)« 
with  a  discussion  of  the  parabolic  method  in  general  (4^")  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  first  parable  (4'^*).  Interpolated  between  this  and  the  second 
parable  is  a  saying  upon  the  Lamp,  apropos  of  the  duty  of  openness  for 
a  disciple  (4*^**).  As  his  hearers,  after  v.^*,  are  the  disdples,  it  almost 
follows  that  w.'*"*'  (cp.  the  a^oir  of  v.**),  which  presuppose  the  crowd, 

*  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  do  not  pursue  Jesus  over  the  country ;  they 
wait  till  he  finishes  a  tour  or  journey  (cp.  3**''  7*'*  S^, 

t  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  thev  do  heal,  when  the  time  comes  (6^^>. 
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originally  ibnowed  vv.^*'.  This  cycle  of  sayings  is  now  closely  linked 
chronologically  to  a  cycle  of  miraculous  deeds  {^^S^;  cp.  4^=4**,  the 
second  busy  day's  proceedings  narrated  by  Mark),  depicting  the  power  of 
Jesus  over  Uie  forces  of  nature  (4""**),  unclean  spirits  ($*'"•),  sickness  (S*"**), 
and  death  {^'*^  ^^'^),  These  incidents  are  closely  and  chronologically  set. 
But  his  sceptical  reception  at  Nazareth  (6^"^)  is  an  erratic  boulder,*  like  the 
subsequent  account  of  the  commission  of  the  twelve,  which  took  place  during 
some  preaching  tour  (6**'*). 

{d)  The  fiime  of  Jesus  on  this  tour  reaches  the  ears  of  Herod  Antipas, 
whose  conscience  is  troubled  by  the  appearance  of  one  whom  he  takes  to  be 
John  the  Baptist  redivwus  (6*'*'^) ;  but  Mark  has  nothing  to  say  of  any 
precautions  taken  by  Herod,  or  even  of  what  Jesus  said  or  did  during  the 
absence  of  the  disciples.  He  simply  proceeds  to  narrate  a  couple  of  miracles 
(6''*"^"  *■*)  which  happened  immediately  after  their  return,  and  to  note  the 
unabated  popularity  of  Jesus  as  a  healer  of  diseases  (fi""").  Then  follows 
a  cluster  of  sayix^  on  true  purity  as  opposed  to  ceremonial,  occasioned  by 
a  visit  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  from  Jerusalem  (7^'"}.  No  motive  is 
assigned  for  the  next  move  north  into  the  Tyrian  country  (7**^),  and  only 
one  incident  is  recorded — the  cure  of  a  Syrophoenician  woman's  daughter,  t 
On  the  way  back,$  or  possibly  after  his  return,  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  is  cured 
(7^"*^ ;  but  the  incident  is  not  fixed  to  any  time  or  place.  The  next  section 
(8^**)  not  only  opens  vaguely  (8'),  but  contains  material  which  is  parallel  to, 
or  a  duplicate  of,  6^*,  vie.  a  miracle  of  feeding  (8^''*=6^)  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  spot,  followed  by  an  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  (8^^'-,  cp.  7^^),  and 
a  care  (S**'*,  cp.  7'^'*).  The  characteristic  traits  of  the  separate  stories  are 
probably  due  to  oral  tradition  ;  their  agreements,  which  outweigh  their  differ- 
ences, seem  to  denote  a  common,  single  type ;  their  juxtaposition  is  literary 
rather  than  the  result  of  oral  tradition. 

(#)  The  following  fragment  of  teaching  delivered  on  the  way  north  to 
Csesarea  Philippi  marks  a  more  private  and  tragic  phase  in  the  gospel 
(S**^) ;  the  £ite  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  implies  a  resolute  renunciation  and 
confession  on  the  part  of  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  now  imparts  special 
instruction.  But  as  the  term  r^  6x^op  in  8**  shows,  8^*  does  not  belong  to 
this  particular  cycle  of  teaching ;  it  is  one  of  the  intercalations  of  the  editor 
who  elsewhere  (7'*)  introduces  a  crowd  (though  not  necessarily  from  Lk  14**). 
A  certain  roughness  of  arrangement  or  dislocation  of  the  natural  order  is 
evident  indeed  in  the  whole  of  S^^-g",  where  8*"*  seems  to  be  resumed  $  in 
9"''*  after  the  break  of  9**'^ ;  but  source  and  editor  are  not  easily  disentangled 

*  Its  position  next  to  6"^  is  meant  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between 
Christ's  rejection  by  his  own  people  and  the  success  of  his  disciples  abroad. 

t  Here  only,  by  a  foreigner,  is  Jesus  called  K6piot  in  Mk.,  and  here  only 
does  the  writer  represent  him  as  healing  at  a  distance  from  the  patient. 

t  Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Jesus  took  a  long  and  apparently 
purposeless  circular  tour  north  and  east  and  south,  it  is  better,  with 
VTellhausen,  to  regard  Subn  as  an  erroneous  rendering  of  p*x  (Saidan  = 
Bethsaida) ;  cp.  8«  and  Mt  11". 

§  The  suggestion  that  9"'"  should  read  9***  »»•  1^  »  certainly  clears  up  the 
^e,  and  is  preferable  to  deleting  9^''>-  ^  (Wemle)  as  a  glots. 
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Bacon  M/T:,  1898,  pp.  541  f.,  1902,  pp.  236  f.)  regards  9*"^  as  ptacdcallf 
a  duplicate  of  8''-9^,  9^^'"f  which  it  interrupts  with  its  vision-incident  much 
as  Ac  9*^-11^  precedes  13-15  ;  Loisy  {RHR,,  1904,  pp.  386!.,  1907,  p.  446) 
assigns  8*^'"  9^*  ^~"  to  a  primitive  separate  source ;  and  Schweitzer  {Ika 
AUndmahi,  u.  58  f. )  puts  8*^-^  bock  into  the  Bethsaida-period  (6*i-M).  On 
Wellhausen's  arbitrary  characterisaticm  of  8''-io'*  {Eini,  81 1)  as  a  reflection 
of  the  later  Christian  consciousness,  cp.  Denney,  Jesus  and  tki  Gospel^ 
181  f. 

The  twofold  apologetic  motive  of  the  transfiguration-story  is  fiurly  obvious : 
viz.  to  meet  the  objection  raised  by  the  Elijah-tradition  (cpi  Justin,  Dial,  49), 
and  to  explain  how  the  crucified  Jesus  could  be  the  Christ  of  God.  Tbe 
former  is  emphasised  by  Mark  ;  the  latter  is  specially  brought  out  by  Mt. 
and  Luke.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  transfiguration*  originally 
represented  an  appearance  of  Jesus  six  days  after  death  (Weilhausen  on 
Mk  9^*  '  vielleicht  der  illteste  in  den  Evangelien,'  cp.  Loisy,  £ivang,  Sjm,  iL 
39-^40)  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (Mt  28'') ;  but  though  Peter  is  prominent 
here  (9*  cp.  8*),  this  is  hardly  enough  by  itself  to  prove  that  the  vision  tallies 
with  that  of  I  Co  15*.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  P  i>^"  the  prophetic 
announcement  by  Jesus  of  Peter's  death  (cp.  Jn  21^*)  is  followed  by  an 
allusion  to  the  vision  and  voice  on  the  holy  mountain  which  (Hofmann,  cp. 
Spitta's  monograph,  pp.  89  f.)  might  refer  to  a  post-resurrection  vision  like  this, 
as  is  plainly  the  case  in  Tke  Apocalypse  of  Peter  (§§  2  L),  where  the  twelve  on 
a  mountain  with  the  risen  Lord  see  two  departed  saints  in  radiant  form 
iltwpoaBtw  Tov  Kvpiov, 

{/)  The  account  of  the  transfiguration  (9*~")  is  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  an  evil  spirit  from  a  boy  (9'^*),  the  last  miracle  in  Galilee  thus  belonging 
to  the  same  class  as  the  first  (i'*'')*  The  closing  paragraph  on  the  Galilean 
mission  consists  of  some  fragments  from  the  private  conversation  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  (9*^^),  which  the  editor  has  inserted  without  any  close  links. 
Jesus  is  no  longer  preaching  or  healing  ;  his  whole  attention  is  ooncentnted 
on  the  inner  circle  of  his  adherents.  9**^  seems  rather  isolated,  especially  if 
the  curious  v.*"  (calling  the  twelve,  when  he  wus  already  with  them  I),  which 
is  partly  omitted  by  D,  is  taken  as  an  editorial  link  between  "''*  and 
''^  (Weilhausen).  9*^  certainly  belonged  originally  to  another  site;  its 
present  position  is  due  to  the  topical  mention  of  the  Name  (9*^*  *),  and  9^ 
b  the  most  natural  sequel,  at  any  rate,  to  9*^.  In  9^*^  the  discourse  ap- 
parently becomes  still  more  disconnected  and  obscure,  but  the  closing  note 
(9*^)  is  on  the  same  key  as  the  opening  (9'''')- 

ig)  The  final  departure  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  (10^'')  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  Judaean  ministry  (ia-13).  The  details  of  this  are  scanty  and  vague 
until  he  reaches  Jerusalem,  when  the  record  becomes  suddenly  richer. 
Thus  the  discussion  with  the  Pharisees  on  divorce  (10''")  apparently  occurs 
in  the  open-air  (cp.  v.^%  but  the  setting  of  the  incident  is  ambiguous. 
Two  incidents  of  travel  follow  (lo**"'*'  ""**)»  after  which  the  narrative  becomes 
vivid  (10"''),  though  the  request  of  James  and  John  (lo^*)  comes  abruptly 

*  O.  Schmiedel  [^HauptprobUmed,  Leben-Jesu-Forschung^^  8j  f.)  postulates 
a  similar  origin  for  the  synoptic  stories  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  and  the 
walking  on  the  sea  (Mk  d"**  etc.). 
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titer  what  precedes.*  The  cure  of  the  btind  beggar  outside  Jericho  (lo^****) 
was  evidently  a  fixed  point  in  the  primitive  tradition ;  it  is  the  only  cure 
wrought  by  Jesus  outside  Galilee,  and  it  marks,  by  the  beggar's  acclamation 
of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David^  the  opening  stage  of  his  messianic  entry  into  the 
capital  (ii*'^^).  The  site  of  the  subsequent  dialogues  and  discourses  is 
the  temple  (cp.  ii^'),  where  he  spends  the  day  but  not  the  night;  his 
headquarters  are  at  Bethany  (ii"**).  The  cleansing  of  the  temple 
(II**-")  is  inserted  in  the  symbolic  story  of  the  blighted  fig-tree  (ii^***  »*■), 
to  which  Mark  has,  as  usual,  attached  several  disparate  sayings  (ii"*).  In 
a  series  of  encounters,  Jesus  silences  and  outwits  the  official  parties  one  after 
another.  The  climax  of  these  is  the  admission  of  a  scribe  f  that  Jesus  is  a 
true  teacher  (12"''},  whereupon  Jesus  takes  the  initiative  (12*"*)  by  attacking 
the  teaching  and  conduct  (12***)  of  the  scribes,  to  the  delight  of  Uie  people. 
Since  lO**  Jesus  has  been  teaching  not  his  disciples  but  the  public ;  in  13*''', 
however,  which  forms  the  close  of  the  Judsean  ministry  and  the  climax  of 
his  relations  with  the  temple,  the  editor,  by  using  the  small  apocalypse, 
represents  him  as  instructing  the  inner  circle  of  his  disciples  privately  upon 
the  future  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  prospects  of  his  own  cause. 

{h)  The  story  of  the  Passion  now  begins  (14*^),  the  account  of  the 
treachery  of  Judas  being  interrupted  by  that  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany 
(14''*),  and  followed  by  that  of  the  celebration  of  the  passover  (14''-"). 
While  14^"  is  rejected  as  unhistorical  by  critics  like  Brandt  and 
Wellhausen,  it  is  deleted  by  Spitta  {Urc,  i.  266 f.)  on  grounds  that  are 
hardly  more  solid  than  those  on  which  Rauch  {ZNfF.,  1902,  308-314)  bases 
his  theory  that  14^*^  forms  a  later  gloss,  intended  to  make  the  meal  a 
passover-supper.  Only  when  vv.^"  are  omitted,  does  the  absence  of 
9is*UpoaSKv/ui  in  v."  seem  suspicious  (cp.  v.*'),  as  though  the  supper  had 
been  perhaps  eaten  at  Bethany  (so,  e.^,,  Wendling).  14*'' "  u  not  an 
nnhistorical  duplicate  of  ii*"^,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  the  passage 
to  warrant  any  suspicion  of  later  editorial  handling.  O.  Holtzmann  {Leben 
/isu,  ch.  xiii.),  who  places  Jn  7"-8"  before  Mk  I2*,  regards  Christ's 
▼erdict  on  this  woman  as  an  incident  at  the  beginning  of  the  Monday  when 
he  ate  the  passover  evening  meal  with  his  disciples,  and  argues  that  as 
neither  Jesus  nor  his  disciples  can  have  been  busy  with  preparations  for  that 
meal,  the  elimination  of  Mk  14^**  would  involve  the  loss  of  any  tradition 
relating  to  the  earlier  part  of  that  day, — a  loss  which  would  be  incredible, 
since  the  disciples  were  far  from  likely  to  forget  the  last  day  they  spent  in  the 
company  of  their  Master.  This  is  subtle,  but  not  untrue  to  the  history  or 
psychology  of  the  situation.  For  the  theory  that  the  time-references  in 
Mark's  story  of  the  passion-week  were  not  in  the  Ur-Marcus,  cp.  J.  Weiss 
{DCG.  iL  323-324) ;  for  detailed  criticism  of  the  trial-stories,  see  Mofiatt, 
DCG.  iL  749-759. 

§  3.  Structure. — ^This  survey  (i.)  shows  that,  while  the  general 
scheme  is  clear,  Mark's  arrangement  of  materials  is  often  topical 

•  Here  10**^  is  secondary,  as  compared  with  the  Lucan  version  (22**"'^). 

t  Neither  12"^  nor  even  I2*'"*'  is  closely  related  to  thb  period,  and 
probably  Lk.  (lo*^*)  is  right  in  placing  the  former  at  an  earlier  phase  of  the 
ministry. 

IS 
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rather  than  historical.    Sayings  and  incidents  are  grouped  in  a  way 
which  suggests  not  so  much  chronological  sequence  as  similarity 
of  subject-matter.     Hence  the  criticism  of  Papias  is  justified,  if  it 
referred  to  order.     Compared  with  the  Fourth  gospel,  whose 
carefully  marked  sequences  were  familiar  and  popular  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  opening  of  the  second  century,  the  narrative  of 
Mark  would  appear  irregular.     In  the  second  place  (ii.),  Mark's 
gospel  is  plainly  a  composition,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Mt.  and 
Lk.  are,  but  still  in  a  noticeable  degree  of  its  own.     It  is  not  an 
artless  transcript  of  oral  reminiscences.    The  author  has  had 
before  him  various  materials,  not  only  oral  but  also  written 
sources,  which  he  has  occasionally  re-arranged.*    The  narratives 
betray  unevenness  at  certain  points ;  gaps  and  breaks  occur,  and 
more  than  one  current  of  opinion  or  tradition  may  be  detected. 
The  problem  of  literary  criticism  which  results  from  these  data 
is,  whether  there  is  adequate  evidence  to  prove  that  more  than 
one  hand  need  be  traced  in  the  composition  of  the  gospel,  or 
whether  such  editorial  manipulation  as  can  be  unbared  may  not 
have  been  the  work  of  John  Mark  himself,  to  whom  the  first 
draft  of  the  Petrine  reminiscences  was  due.    There  are  two 
a  priori  reasons  for  hesitation  in  attempting  an  analysis  of  Mark 
into  an  original  edition  which  has  been  revised  or  amplified  by 
a  later  writer,     (a)  We  cannot  assume  that  what  appear  to  be 
secondary  elements  were  not  already  present  to  some  extent  in 
the  Petrine  tradition  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  original 
gospel ;  by  the  time  that  Mark  took  down  the  reminiscences  of 
Peter  there  was  ample  time  for  the  oral  tradition  of  the  primitive 
churches  to  have  filled  out  some  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  and 
for  elements  of  reflection  and  distortion  to  have  crept  in.    (b) 
The  uniformity  of  language,  both  in  style  and  vocabulary  con- 
stitutes a  second  reason ;  but,  although  Wendling  has  driven  the 
linguistic  and  stylistic  argument  to  the  verge  of  unreality,  there 
are  nevertheless  traces  of  strata,  and  such  uniformity  as  may 
be  found  is  as  likely  to  be  the  work  of  the  fiiud  editor.    These 

*  "  Daxis  ttne  ceitvre  aussi  peu  litt^raire,  le  d^ut  de  oohesicm  n*est  pas 
nne  preuve  de  redaction  multiple.  Mais  Tincoherence  qu'on  poorrait  appeler 
positive,  le  disaccord  entre  les  morceaux  juztapos^  qui  procideiit  de 
coorants  d'id^es  \jk&  difif<irents,  raccumulation  de  donnto  disparates  qui  se 
laissent  reoonstituer  en  groupes  homoghies,  caract^ris^  chacun  par  tine 
inspiration  distincte,  les  doubles  emplois  peuvent  attester,  id  oomme  aillenrs, 
la  combinaison  des  traditions  ou  des  sources  6crites  et  la  complexity  du  txsrail 
redactionnel "  (Loisy,  i.  85-^). 
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reasonSi  therefore,  suggest  hesitation  not  in  the  acceptance  but 
in  the  working  out  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  canonical  Mark, 
written  shortly  after  a.d.  70,  is  based  for  the  most  part  on 
Mark's  draft  of  the  Petrine  reminiscences. 

The  hypothesis  that  our  canonical  Mark  represents  the  later  edition  of 
an  earlier  document,  or  that  it  can  be  analysed  into  two  or  more  different 
sources,  may  be  based  either  upon  considerations  drawn  from  the  internal 
stmcture  of  the  gospel  itself  (so,  <.^.,  P.  Ewald,  Wendling,  Wellhausen),  or  from 
a  comparison  of  its  contents  with  those  of  Mt  and  Luke  (soj  e^g,^  J.  Weiss, 
R6ville,  von  Soden).  It  has  undergone  various  vicissitudes.  Advocated 
formerly  by  Holtzmann,  it  was  worked  out  by  Schenkel,  Weiffenbach, 
Wittichen  and  others,  especially  by  Sevin,  Jacobsen,  and  Mangold. 
WeizsXcker  then  pushed  the  analysis  of  Mk.  still  further,  and  more  recent 
attempts  at  a  pre-canonical  source  or  sources  are  to  be  seen  in  the  essays  of 
Beyschlag  (^^.,  1881,  pp.  565  f.),  Peine  {JP7\,  i886~i888),  and  J.  Weiss 
{SIC.f  1890,  pp.  555  f.,  1 891,  pp.  289  f.).  One  motive  which  actuated  some 
of  these  critics  was  the  desire  to  reconstruct  the  original  Mark  of  Papias; 
but,  independently  of  this,  others  have  worked  out  a  series  of  secondary 
features,  Pauline  or  apostolic,  which  have  overlaid  the  primitive  materials  of 
the  Petrine  story  (cp.  recently  Schmiedel  in  SBi,  i844f.).  Thus  Wendling 
actually  traces  two  different  sources,  in  addition  to  an  editor,  throughout  the 
gospel.  M^  an  Aramaic  source,  represents  the  primitive,  realistic  impres- 
sion of  Jesus  the  teacher,  conveyed  by  Peter.  This  was  translated  into 
Greek  by  Bi*  with  poetical  and  artistic  additions  of  his  own  to  bring  out  the 
8iq)ematural  powers  of  Jesus  the  divine  messiah,  the  Son  of  Man  who  makes 
a  mystery  of  his  perran.  Finally,  a  redactor  ( =  Ev),  whose  dogmatic  interests 
overrode  his  historical  sense,  inserted  some  passages  {e^,  i'*'  3"*  ^^  etc.) 
and  edited  others  {€,g,  8»''  ii*"-  "*•  and  12"^).  But  this,  apart  from  the 
lack  of  sufficient  criteria  in  style,  implies  too  rigid  and  a  priori  a  conception 
of  the  developments  of  primitive  Christology.  Even  an  incidental  allusion 
like  that  of  x**  shows  that  Jesus  was  more  than  a  teacher  in  the  earliest  source, 
and  many  of  Wendling's  special  results  are  too  subjective  and  dogmatic  to 
command  assent  (cp.  Menries,  Review  of  TTuelogy  and  Philosophy ^  ii.  pp.  3-6). 
The  over-elaboration  of  the  theory  will  be  seen  from  the  following  outline  : — 
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R.  A.  Hoffmann's  scheme  postulates  two  Aramaic  editions  of  Bfk.,  one 
written  by  Mark  for  Jewish  Christians  and  used  by  Mt,  the  other  (a  huger 
and  longer  work)  employed  by  the  canonical  Mk.  and  Lk.  In  this  way  the 
occasional  superiority  of  Mt.  to  the  others  is  explained,  but  the  agreements  of 
all  three  are  left  in  the  dark  (cp.  Schmiedel,  ZC,  1904,  I54f.)»  and  the 
theory  of  an  Aramaic  original  for  Mk.  is  not  convincing. 

Wendling's  analysis  is  rivalled,  in  point  of  elaboration,  by  Bacon's  recent 
theory  that  R,  the  final  editor,  who  was  an  anti-Jewish  Paulinist,  used  not  only 
Q  (chiefly  in  the  Lucan  recension)  and  P  (the  primitive  Petrine  tradition,  as 
outlined  in  Ac  io^~")  but  X  (an  unknown  sourc«).    R's  hand  appears  in  i^  '^ 

SI-SB.  B4b  2»^S0^  S7-»  ^^  SO-SI  ^n-S4.  MC  el-U*  T  ^l-A  *■€,  It-M.  4S.  •«>.  M  m$^  8.  IS  glil 

IS.  it-n  ^  ub.  so-n.  4i.  wb  |qI.  la  ib-S4.  4il  h  If.  IT  (I).  IS  12I*  i^9L  lOL  sif.  i^s-s.  isf.  sa  sa 

4L  flsf.  i5«-»,  but  he  also  edited  Q  in  i*-  ▼•  "■"•  »^»  a****-  »»■>«•  »-»»  a'*  "-^"^  »■«• 
^s-a,  11-1&  «-SB  gso-ii.  fli-»  mu  a  14-17.  ao-sa  8i-s7  gii-ia  14-u  (i).  nr.  gio-M  gS7. 4a.  4a  4sc.  m 

■0  jqIo-u.  w.  i|S-io>  is-14. 10-ti  12^'''*  """^  13'*  1^  "*  14'^'*  (f^  is^*^*  and  P in  4*** 

514-10  nll-llk  lB-17.  IM.  Mf.  SMB  |0«N.  (R  j|lf.  U.  U.  t7f.  j^ST.  Stt.  B  |^1.  SL  »    ^  ^^} 

as  X  in  i*»^  3'  8«»^  «  9^  smi  ,oi»-ii.  >tf.  i2»-*7  j^itL  w.  s«t.  4«f.,    i^^g  ^^ 


more  or  less  complete  fragments  of  P  in  i'*-^ 


ii-a  11-14 


(4'?) 


mti-n.  n-48  mML  (0  gl-S  (I).  S7-»  qI  I  |lSf.  12IS  i^lf*  10-lL  ttf.  SM.  4IL  W.  I  eVS    ^f  ^  Jq 
|8.  »-U  217.  Sl*»  A^l^  »-»  54  (I).  »-4S  (I).   40-49*  yt-7  qIS    jqI-B  a)>  »•«•  SU*    I2U'*  «X> 

,^i-«  1^8-7  ijM.  ta  »  and  of  Q  in4"-"  W  6*m-  m»  ;»-»  8«««  ^-»  7-ia  is.  9  lo"-* 
It  is  obvious  that  this  analysis  reduces  P  to  a  minimum  and  raises  R  to  a 
maximum;  the  criteria  for  distinguishing  Q  and  X  are  rarely  cogent,  and 
a  large  amount  of  matter  assigned  to  either,  as  well  as  to  R,  might  well  be 
grouped  under  P> 


Solger's  {arc.  64  f.)  «*Ur-Marcus"  consbts  of  i*^  a'-"- 


si-» 


.1-10.  1S-SI7.  W-41  cl-7.  •-4S  51-ia  SO  yl-a  B-14.  16-M  gl-17.  Sl-M.  M-ia  »  qIT-M.  81-17  i^-n, 
48-88  iil-S^  S7-8S  i2l-**  1>-^  l^}'^  ^'**^  ^^^'  "*'"  14^'^  ^'**^  "'  ***  '*'*'  ^  """^  "^ 

80-84  iji-ia  81  s-sB.  80-88.  84.  87.  8a  48^^  composcd  r.  A.D.  38  by  John  Mark  (cp. 
Ac  12").  Both  Scholten  and  Jacobsen  had  already  advocated  this  view  of  the 
authorship  of  the  source,  which  is  also  held  by  A.  MUller  (the  source  being 
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Aramaic),  and  which  is  much  nearer  to  the  data  of  the  gos()el  and  of  the 
primitive  tradition  than  any  of  the  analyses  just  noticed,*  or  than  that  of  a 
critic  like  J.  Weiss,  who  holds  rigidly  that  the  Ur-Marcus  contained  little  or 
nothing  which  cannot  be  found  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  in  whose  hands  this 
primitive  source  loses  its  graphic  colouring  and  circumstantial  detail,  since  most 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  canonical  Mark  are  ascribed  to  the  redactor. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  primary  and  what  b 
secondary  is  illustrated,  €.g,^  by  such  a  minor  linguistic  point  as 
the  use  of  the  semi-proverbial  formula,  ke  who  has  ears  {to  hear) 
let  him  hear  (cp.  HS.  106-107).  This  denotes  a  pregnant 
reminder  to  the  reader  or  hearer;  but  it  may  quite  well  have 
been  used  by  Jesus  {e.g,  in  Mk  4^*  ^)  in  some  of  Uie  connections 
preserved  in  the  gospels.  The  Joh.  apocalypse's  use  of  it  (2^  etc 
13^)  is  hardly  normative,  and  the  call  to  note  a  deeper  sense  in 
tl^  adjoining  context  is  not  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  age  of 
the  Epigoni,  when  the  sayings  of  Jesus  were  becoming  the  subject 
of  devout  allegorising  (so  M.  Dibelius  in  SK.^  19 10,  461-471). 

{a)  The  opening  paragraph  (i^*^)  starts  two  special  problems : 
one  upon  the  meaning  of  x^  (^x4  tov  c^y/cXcov  li^o-ot)  Xpurrov, 
inov  0cov),  and  one  upon  the  relation  of  the  OT  citation  in  i*^ 
to  the  rest  of  the  context.  The  former  passage  is  the  title  of 
the  prologue.  In  v.^  the  writer  begins  his  narrative  proper  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  with  the  remark  that  Jesus  came  into  Galilee 
preaching  rh  cvayycXiov  rov  0cov.  The  different  sense  of 
cvayyc\ioK  in  v.^  —  where  the  words  *Ii7ot>v  Xpurrov  are  not 
subjective  (so  Zahn),  as  if  it  were  the  gospel  which  Jesus 
preached,  but  objective — indicates  a  conscious  play  upon  the 
term.  The  dpx4  of  the  Christian  dispensation  lay  in  the 
prophetic  mission  of  John,  who  summed  up  the  previous  order 
of  things  (cp.  Mt  11^')  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  new. 
Hence  the  twofold  citation  in  t*^.  The  editor  in  v.*  explains 
how  the  ^px7  ^^  °^^  Jesus  himself  but  some  one  else,  the 
divinely  predicted  forerunner  (»  iytytro  *lioavyrj^  «n-A.),  while  in 
v.*  he  explains  how  the  very  sphere  of  the  forerunner's  mission 
had  also  been  prophesied  {^ivrif  irifi^,  v.^). 

Although  ipx^  ^^^  is  ^'^  equivalent  to  summa  ret  (so  Herklotz  in  BZ,, 
1904,  pp.  77  f.,  I905(  pp*  408  f.),  it  might  be  a  misrendering  of  the  incipit 

*  P.  Ewald  {Das  HauptprobUm  der  Evglienfrage  und  der  Weg  %u  seiner 
Losung^  1890,  pp.  I78f.)  gives  the  redactor  little  more  than  i'"*  i'«-^ 
i6^x»;  dv  Buisson  assigns  him  a  few  linguistic  changes  (i.g.  in  13),  one  or 
two  details,  and  some  context  supplements  {e.g,  in  a"*  *•■  >■  6^  7"  8*  9** 
10^  ia»  »•  •  14"). 
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prefixed  to  Mark  when  the  gospek  were  written  in  one  maniucrtpt  (so 
Nestle  in  Exp.^x.  458-460;  EtMi.  pp.  130  f.,  Eng.  tr.  163;  PMiUi,  Saera, 
pp.  4S-46) ;  the  heading  of  the  hook  would  thiu  become  the  opening  of  the 
text  But  if  dfxii  is  an  unparalleled  opening  for  an  early  Christian  writing, 
Kti96t  (especially  introducing  a  quotation)  is  equally  abnormal.  None  of 
the  cases  quoted  in  jiCL,  i.  996  is  really  analogous  at  all  pomts  to  Mk 
i^'*,  and,  as  it  seems  clumsy  and  contrary  to  Mark's  style  to  connect  ▼.*  with 
<f,^  grammatically,  the  alternative  is  to  regard  the  OT  citation  as  due  to 
an  editorial  hand,  whereas,  in  the  original,  v.^  was  the  heading  or  descrip- 
tion either  of  the  opening  section  or  of  the  whole  book.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  object  of  the  gospel  would  be  to  portray  the  start  and  origin  (cp.  Ac  i^, 
He  a*,  Jn  15*^)  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  in  his  lifetime  on  earth  (so  Zahn, 
SkiatH  am  dim  Liben  dtr  aitem  Kircki^  p.  340).  This  would  gain  in 
likelihood  if  one  accepted  the  hjrpothesis  (see  below)  that  Mark  wrote  another 
treatise  (which  underhes  the  opening  chapter  of  Acts)  to  describe  the  progress 
and  advance  of  the  gospel  whose  opening  his  first  book  had  depicted. 
But  in  view  of  the  precariousness  criT  this  theory,  it  is  safer  to  confine 
the  scope  of  v.^  to  the  opening  section  of  the  gospel  itself.  Otherwise, 
d^x4  jcrX.  might  be  taken  with  iyiptro  in  v.\  the  intervening  verses  being 
a  lengthy  parenthesis  (so,  «.^.,  Hilgenfeld,  ZfVT.,  1906,  196-199,  and 
(joguel,  t^.  eii,  36)~a  hjrpothesis  which  Chajes  utilises  in  favour  of  his 
Semitic*  original  for  the  gospel  by  conjecturing  that  ipxh  >*  really  a 
misinterpretation  of  O'lQso^p  {•rpiw)^  though  Ilal^  prefers  to  think  of  nWn 
(cp.  Hos  i'  LXX).  But  sudi  Semitic  hypotheses  f  ure  generally  precarious, 
and,  in  this  instance,  they  are  superfluous. 

The  awkwardness  of  the  whole  passage,  whether  *^  is  taken  as  a 
parenthesis  or  *"*  as  an  anacolouthon,  suggests  irresistibly  that  the  OT 
references  at  least  are  inserted  by  an  editorial  hand  from  some  book  of 
florilegia  (p.  34).  Some  primitive  disturbance  or  corruption  of  the  original 
text  is  almost  certain,  and,  as  no  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  MSS,  it  occurred 
probably  in  the  process  of  editing  the  Ur- Marcus.  Deleting  **  (litn  iyii  .  .  . 
ovS),  WeifTenbach  opens  what  he  considers  to  be  a  "  beautiful  and  grand 
portal  to  the  gospel "  (//T.,  i88a,  668-680 ;  similarly  Soltau,  Sim  Ukke,  pp. 
' -  -    -  —  - 

*  Hebrew.  W.  C  Allen  similarly  fidls  back  on  an  Aramaic  original, 
regarding  the  prophetic  references,  together  with  the  mistranslation,  as  the 
work  of  the  Greek  tianslator.  Wellhausen  {EM,  53~57)  even  pushes  his 
revised  edition  of  the  Ur-Marcus  earlier  than  its  translation  into  Greek. 

t  That  Mark  is  the  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  is  held,  #.^.,  by 
H.  P.  Chajes  {Markus  Studien,  1889),  Hal^vy  {/IS.,  1900,  1 15-149), 
W.  C.  Allen  {ET,,  1903,  32&-333;  Exp.*  i.  436-443),  Bhus  {PkiM^gy  of 
GosptlSt  190-218),  R.  A.  Hoffmann,  Zimmermann  (SK,^  1903,  287  f.),  and 
Wellhausen  {Eiml.  14  f.,  43  f.).  Zimmermann's  (5'A^.,  1901,  415-458) 
analysis  makes  all  three  synoptists  (Mark  before  A.D.  66)  translate  AQ, 
the  primitive  Aramaic  gospel ;  while  neither  Mt.  nor  Lk.  used  Mk.,  Lk.  had 
access  to  a  ipecial  source  (LQ) ;  but  his  birth -story  is  drawn  from  AQ  in 
order  to  counteract  Ml's  legendary  narrative  (see  below),  and  his  resurrec- 
tion cycle  of  stories  is  based  on  another  special  source  (Semitic)  extending 
into  Acts. 
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1-7,  and  Holtzmann  in  HC) ;  but  it  is  better,  with  Lachmann  [SfC^  1830, 
p.  .844),  P.  Ewald,  Weizsftcker,  Scholten,  Wellhausen,  and  others,  to  take  *^ 
as  an  editorial  gloss.  Spitta  {ZNIV,,  1904,  305-308),  who  rightly  ukes  v.' 
as  the  title  (cp.  J.  Weiss,  das  alieste  Evgimy  pp.  34  f. ),  regards  *H^  as 
the  original  of  the  opening  passage ;  bat  he  complicates  this  by  declaring 
that  some  previous  introductory  narrative  must  have  lain  in  the  original  text 
(see  above,  p.  221). 

If  the  fusion  of  the  citations  is  not  due  to  Mark  himself, 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  z.  florikgium  of 
messianic  proof-texts  which  was  circulated  among  the  churphes, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  controversy  with 
the  Jews.  The  Malachi-citation,  grouped  under  Isaiah  in  Mk 
1^  occurred  in  a  subsequent  passage  of  Q  (Mt  ii^^^eLk  7^) 
which  is  absent  from  Mark's  narrative.  If  Mt  and  Lk.  had  Mk. 
I'-s  before  them,  they  probably  preferred  the  more  correct 
situatiox)  of  Mk  i^  But  even  if  they  had  not,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  fall  back  on  either  of  the  three  hypotheses  just 
mentioned,  as  though  Mk.  or  the  editor  of  the  Ur-Marcus 
deliberately  fused  together  the  separate  citations  which  he  found 
in  Q  or  in  Mt  and  Lk. 

The  other  OT  reminiscences  are  scanty  and  unimportant ;  for  the  most 
part  they  are  conformed  to  the  LXX  (cp.  W.  C.  Allen,  BT,  zii.  187-189). 

(^)  The  position  of  the  conflict-section  in  Mk  2^3*  suggests 
doubts  of  its  chronological  setting.  The  uniform  colour  of  the 
five  incidents  (2^:**,  i^-^^,  i**",  ^*,  3*-*),  the  notice  of  a  plot  of 
the  Herodians  and  Pharisees  against  his  life  at  this  early  stage 
(3*),  the  proleptic  occurrence  of  the  messianic*  Son  of  Man 
(cp.  8^-  ^•),  and  the  general  unlikelihood  of  such  an  immediate 
and  rapid  succession  of  encounters — these  considerations  point  to 
the  antedating  of  the  incidents  in  question,  or  at  least  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  (excluding  the  call  of  Levi,  2^^),  like  3^-^, 
have  been  drawn  into  this  early  group  through  the  influence  of 
associations.  The  probability  is  that  they  belonged  to  a  special 
source  incorporated  either  by  Mark  or  by  the  final  editor  at  this 
pointt  (so  Wendt,  Z^Ari^yifjf^,  L  23  f.;  Baldensperger,  Dalman, 

^  It  cannot  well  be  equivalent  to  the  generic  bar  ntaka  in  2^,  any  more 
than  in  2"**,  Lk  22*,  Mt  lo**  26*.  That  Jesus  used  it  as  a  non-messianic 
self-designation  is  over-subtle ;  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  title  as  an  equivalent  for  man  {Jtht  otow),  the  fiist  person  singular, 
or  som€  one  (cp.  Mt  11*).  Even  the  alternative,  that  Jesus  used  it  as  an 
incognito,  to  provoke  thought,  is  unsatisfactory  (cp.  Abbott's  Diai,  3152  f.). 

t  The  source  is  resumed  at  12^'  (cp.  Wendt,  pp.  25  f.). 
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etc.).  Similarly  3*^  is  misplaced  from  after  7"  (the  Jerusalemite 
scribes  do  not  appear  on  the  scene  till  after  7'),*  and  the 
editorial  hand  appears  in  3^^*  (Wellhausen,  Wendling). 

(c)  In  passages  like  4^-*^  (cp.  £Bi.  1866-1867)  g^^  and  13, 
the  impression  of  editorial  work  upon  a  source,  not  simply  on 
oral  tradition,  deepens;  e,g.  4^^  is  secondary  to  its  context 
(cp.  J.  Weiss  and  Wendling),  which  lies  more  level  to  2^3*. 
Without  carrying  the  analysis  ftirther,  we  may  therefore  outline 
the  process  by  which  Mk.'s  gospel  reached  its  present  form,  thus : 
notes  of  Peter's  reminiscences  written  down  by  Mark  f  (hence 
the  Aramaic  colouring  and  vivid  detail  of  certain  sections)  were 
afterwards  edited  by  a  (Roman  ?)  Christian  who  used  not  only 
the  small  apocalypse  but  some  other  logia  of  Jesus  (not 
necessarily  Q).  The  gospel  is  not  a  gospel  of  Peter,  but  it 
contains  a  cycle  of  traditions  for  which  Peter  is  the  authority 
and  in  which  he  plays  a  prominent  rdle.  The  (irst  person 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  mission  (i^^^)  is  Simon ; 
his  call  (i*^-)  is  followed  ere  long  (i*"**)  by  the  cure  of  his 
mother-in-law.  Simon  koX  d  /ut  avrov  (i^)  form  the  inner  circle 
(cp.  Q*''  3*  I4'')  of  the  first  disciples  (2**);  he  is  named  first  in 
the  list  of  the  twelve  (3^^) ;  he  first  hails  Jesus  openly  as  the 
Christ  (8^^),  and  is  evidently  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 

twelve  (8^  10"  li*^  koI  dvafjamfaOMU  6  UirfHK  Xcyci  avrf;^  14^ 
16^,  though  now  and  then  speaking  (14^)  and  acting  (14^^ 
impetuously  for  himself  (cp.  14**-  ^^).  One  sfight  feature,  which 
emphasises  not  only  the  prominence  of  Peter  but  the  leading 
position  next  him  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  the  way  in  which 
the  latter,  after  i^^*^,  are  mentioned  between  Simon  and  his 
less  famous  brother  Andrew  (cp.  3^^''  13*  with  g*''  lo*^''  i4'*^). 
The  connection  of  the  Ur-Marcus  with  Peter  accounts  for  the 

*  The  inaccuracies  of  Mk  7^^  upon  Jewish  purifications  also  show  that  the 
source  here  has  been  edited  by  some  Gentile  Christian,  who,  unlike  Peter  and 
John  Mark,  was  un&miiiar  with  local  religious  customs  (cp.  Buchler  ukjST. 
wd.  34-40). 

t  Cp.  above,  pp.  190  f.  Salmon's  verdict  {ffuman  Element  in  Gospels^  21) 
sums  up  the  case  moderately,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  St.  Peter  had  any 
share  in  the  composition  of  St.  Mark's  gospel,  or  that  he  was  in  any  way 
responsible  for  its  contents.  But  I  consider  that  critical  study  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  some  of  the  evangelist's  statements  were  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  that  apostle,  and  therefore  I  would  not  hastily  reject  the 
tradition  that  there  had  been  personal  intercourse  between  the  two." 

X  Mt.  (21**)  generalises  this  into  ol  fM$rfral, 
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historical  nucleus  at  the  bottom  of  the  Marcan  stories.  Several 
of  the  latter  are  more  than  circumstantial;  they  reveal  the 
man  who  was  there.  The  secondary  features  of  the  gospel  are 
adequately  accounted  for  by  the  process  of  editing,  which  has 
left  the  gospel  something  very  different  from  the  naive  tran- 
script of  an  eye-witness's  reminiscences,  even  when  the  latter  had 
passed  into  the  form  of  preaching  material  irp^  r^v  xP^w. 

Scattered  throughout  the  book  are  editorial  touches  due  partly  to 
catechetical  influences,  such  as  the  addition  of  'Irfffou  Xptffrou  (  + vlov  Btov}) 
to  e^TTcXIov  (l^),  of*  k<U  vtarei^t  iv  rf  etayyOdif  to  /Arraroecre  (l^'),  of 
KoX  roS  eikiTycXIov  in  8"  (as  in  lo'*),  df  &ri  Xptarw  iffri  (9^)  and  fterd  Buayfj^v 
in  10^,  the  incidental  description  of  the  twelve  as  apostles  (6*^),  the  observa- 
tions in  6*  (cp.  wfopiiffit  in  Eph  4'')  and  13'',  reflections  of  the  apostolic  age, 
as,  e,^,,  in  the  description  of  John's  baptism  (I^  cp.  Ac  2**),  editorial  glosses 
like  KoBapl^vf  vdtnu  rd  P/H&fMTa  (7'*,  showing  how  the  author  viewed  the 
Antioch  controversy  in  the  apostolic  church),  and  other  additions  which  are 
either  marginal  glosses,  or  insertions  of  an  early  copist,  ml  tpw  rhw  Kpifiarriw 
o'Otf  (2^,  rh  Kotvbv  rw  raXcuou  (2*^),  t6f  ^0^i|/rdra  r6y  XtyuHwa  (5"),  6  y6.p 
Kotpit  9bK  l^w  ffi&Ktnf  (xi^i  10  Bakhuyzen,  Baljon,  Wemle,  and  others),  fi^ 
icaraXarutw  vrip/M  (12''),  rov  ^Itfcw  (14''),  «cU  dXiicrtap  i^^bmtvw  (14"),  etc. 
Even  the  repeated  M^  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  Ur-Marcus ;  in 
several  places  textual  criticism  indicates  that  it  was  inserted  subsequent  to 
the  use  of  the  Ur-Marcus  by  Mt  and  Luke.t 

§  3.  Religious  Characteristics. — ^The  primary  aim  of  Jesus, 
according  to  Mk.,  was  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  (i^^  m^puo-o-oiv),  at  first  by  teaching  in  the  synogogues 
(i'^).  What  aroused  wonder  and  admiration  was  the  powerful 
and  authoritative  character  of  his  words.  This  at  once  involved 
him  in  encounters  with  unclean  spirits ;  the  new  teacher  became 
inevitably  the  exorcist  (i^*)}  while  another  side  of  his  mission 
was  that  of  healing  the  sick.  Mark  brings  out,  in  his  first  chapter, 
how  what  Jesus  conceived  to  be  his  proper  mission,  viz.  preaching 
(i*^  di  rovro  yap  i^Xtfov,  referring  to  his  divine  commission,  not 
to  the  house  of  v.^,  which  he  had  left  not  to  preach  but  to 
prayX  was  handicapped  %  by  his  very  popularity  as  an  exorciser 

*  On  the  secondary  character  of  Mk.  here,  as  compared  with  Mt  and  Lk., 
q>.  J.  Weiss,  Dii  Predigtjesu  \  p.  69.  The  gpspd  if  God  was  an  expression 
first  popularised,  if  not  coined,  by  Paul,  to  far  as  we  know  (cp.  Resch, 
PaulinismHSt  p.  380). 

t  Cp.  Weiss'  exhaustive  study  in  ZNIV»  (1910,  I24>I33) ;  he  finds  ttO^t 
certainly  origioal  in  I**  *■  2"  4"  $•  16"*  14^*  probably  original  in  4*  d"*  5*. 

X  Hence  the  more  diflicult  reading  dpyurStlt  {i^)  ofD  a  fi*'  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  ifippifiiiadfitwot  of  i^,  not  an  echo  of  it,  is  preferable  to  the 
moother   avXayxi't^^tlt,  which  was  probably  introduced  for  motives   of 
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and  healer  (cp.  i^).  To  Mark,  Jesus  is  above  all  things  the 
preacher  and  teacher,  in  Galilee  (2*-"  4i-«.wt  51.6  ^t^  ,oi)^ 
where  his  true  work  is  interrupted  by  appeals  for  cures  whidi 
his  compassion  could  not  refuse. 

Tlie  emphasis  laid  by  Mark  (q>.  Diat,  3624-3625)  on  the  power  exerted  by 
Jesus  over  evil  spirits,  denotes  an  early  Christian  tendenqr  or  tradition  which 
found  evidence  for  his  messianic  claims  in  this  sphere  of  authority.  What 
the  eschatological  messiah  had  been  expected  by  some  circles  to  accomplish, 
that  Jesus  had  done— and  more.  The  first  experience  of  Jesus,  after  his 
endowment  with  the  messianic  spirit,  b  a  prolonged  conflict  with  Satan, 
in  which  he  b  supported  or  surrounded  by  an  angelic  retinue  (i^*~").  The 
results  of  this  encounter  are  at  once  visible,  Jesus  exorcises  the  evil  spirits 
(i"*"***).  They  repeatedly  own  his  authority  (cp.  3"),  but  he  refuses  to 
accept  their  wild  witness.  His  popularity  (3^*)  and  unpopularity  (3'"-) 
alike  are  attributed  to  this  power ;  the  most  heinous  sin  is  that  of  attributing 
it  to  a  trafficking  with  the  evil  spirits  themselves  (3^  *").  Satan  or 
Beelzebub  with  his  realm  of  demons  is  set  over  against  the  divine  realm  in- 
augurated by  Jesus.  It  b  not,  however,  correct  to  argue  *  that  the  exorcising 
of  demons  by  Jesus  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  synoptic  use  of  the  term 
"  Son  of  Man."  So  far  as  Mk.  b  concerned,  this  term  is  never  connected  with 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  (cp.  2^  *").  It  b  as  God*s  Son  (cp.  i^^),  the  holy 
one  of  God  (i**,  cp.  3*),  the  Son  of  the  most  high  God  (5^),  that  Jesus 
of  Nazara  casts  demons  out  of  men.  Consequently,  while  the  Maxcan 
(and  indeed  the  synoptic)  accounts  of  demon-expulsion  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  superstitions  (cp.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  in  DCG.  i. 
440-443),  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  imaginative  illustrations  of  an  element 
in  messianic  prophecy.  Whatever  be  their  historical  nucleus,  these  naive 
popular  traditions  derive  from  a  definite  set  of  apostolic  reminiscences,  f 
Thus,  even  though  the  words  ulov  0€ov  in  i^  are  a  gloss,  they  are  a  correct 
gloss.  The  unclean  spirits  hail  their  exordser  as  the  Son  rf  God  (3",  cp.  5^ ; 
Jesus  b  God's  Son  (i^^,  cp.  13'')  from  first  to  last,  and  the  last  testimony 
paid  him  b  thb  unconscious  homage  from  a  pagan's  lips  (15*). 

But,  while  the  valuation  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  of  any  gospel,  critics  like  Kostlin,  Keim,  M. 
Schulze  (ZfVT.f  1894*  pp*  332  f.)  and  Wrede  (pp.  71  f.)  go  to 
uncritical  extremes  in  exaggerating  the  superhuman,  mysterious, 
and  even  metaphysical  traits  of  the  Marcan  Jesus  at  the  expense 
of  the  human  element     Mark  does  note  the  spirit  of  Jesus  more 

reverence  (cp.  Nestle's  miolog.  Sacra,  26,  and  £in/.  219-220,  Eng.  tr.  p. 
262).  Ranch  {ZNIV.,  1902,  300-303)  b  one-sided  in  re^uding  i^'*  ^  and 
l^  {6pa  .  .  .  €rri;t)  as  editorial  glosses  introduced  to  glorify  Jesus. 

*  As  Vole  does  {JiUUsche  RzchaiohgU,  p.  215). 

t  To  this  position  Wrede  was  driven  back  (cp.  ZNW,,  1904,  169-177) 
by  critics  of  his  brillUnt  but  one*sided  Messias^heitnnis ;  he  admitted  that  the 
Marcan  interpretation  was  rooted  ultimately  in  actual  occurrences  of  exorcism 
(#.^.  in  i'**'  5^)  as  the  soil  of  the  later  schematism. 
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than  once  (i*  i^  where  Lk/s  tA  irvcvfui  tA  jytor  is  probably 
more  correct,  2^  8^),  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  represent 
this  in  any  dogmatic  form  as  a  sheer  supernatural  force,  any 
more  than  to  ignore  or  depreciate  the  limitations  of  his  super- 
natural power  and  knowledge  (cp.  13^).  Upon  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  frank  recognition  of  these  human  limitations  which  led 
both  Mt  and  Lk.  to  modify  several  of  the  Marcan  sayings  (cp. 
e.g.  i»*  with  Mt  8"  and  Lk  4*0,  3^  with  Mt  12*^  and  Lk  8«>). 
If  the  Jesus  of  Mk.  is  not  a  humanitarian  rabbi  or  sympathetic 
prophet,  he  is  still  less  the  pictorial  representation  of  a  divine 
energy  in  history. 

Although  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  aigue,  with  the  Tubingen 
theorists  («.^.  Holsten,  Die  Synopt  Evglien^  1^85,  pp.  179  f.), 
that  Mk.'s  gospel  was  composed  by  a  Paulinist  in  order  to 
justify  the  preaching  of  the  Pauline  gospel  in  opposition  to  the 
Fetrine  manifesto  of  Mt.,  much  less  that  it  was  designed  to  be 
a  counterblast  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John  (Volkmar),  there 
are  traits  (cp.  eg,  ii*-w-Gal  4*,  410-"  =1  Co  i4»'-  Ro  ^^ 
ic**-**,  8"«Ro  i^*,  9*-*«2  Co  3'^-4*)  which  serve  as  water- 
marks of  an  age  when  elements  of  the  Pauline  gospel  had  had 
time  to  affect  the  writer's  environment  The  specifically  Pauline 
elements  in  Mk.  are  discussed  especially  by  von  Soden  {ThA. 
143  ff  150  t)f  Titius  {ThSt  325  f.),  W.  Bruckner  (/lAT.,  1900, 
426  f.),  Menzies  (The  Earliest  Gospel^  1901,  38  f.),  J.  Weiss  {Das 
alUsie  Evglm^  42  f.),  and  Bacon  {Beginnings  of  Gospel  Stary^ 
pp.  zxvii  f.,  xxxiv  f.).  The  last-named  scholar  attributes  the 
radical  Paulinism  of  the  book  to  its  redactor,  but  there  is  no 
conscious  or  radical  ^  Paulinism '  in  Mk.  The  gospel  has  traces 
of  the  apostolic  age ;  both  in  language  and  spirit  it  reflects 
naturally  its  environment,  and  the  Pauline  gospel  had  entered 
into  that  environment  But  Mark  was  not  a  Paulinist*  His 
emphasis  on  the  proof  from  miracles  and  his  theoiy  of  the 
resurrection-appearances  diverge  from  Paul;  Paul  never  uses 
the  favourite  Marcan  title  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  Mark's 
christology  has  interests  to  which  Paul  was  indifferent  The 
theory  of  the  parables  in  4^^^'  betrays  the  influence  of  views 

*  **  Anf  alle  Fttlle  gehort  es  in  den  paulinischen  Kreis  hinein,  womit  doch 
keineswegs  gesagt  ist,  dass  sein  Verfasser  als  ein  paulinischer  Christ,  set  es 
aach  nur  in  dem  sehr  bedingten  Sinne,  wie  solches  ja  von  vielen  neutesta> 
tnentlichen  Schriftstellem  gilt,  zu  betrachten  sei"  (Holtzmann,  ARW.  z.  40; 
cp.  Bousset,  7ZZ.,  1904,  682). 
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such  as  Paul  urged  in  i  Co  14**-**  and  Ro  qIM*  lo**""  i  !••>•; 
in  spite  of  the  considerations  which  may  be  urged  to  the  con- 
trary (cp.  e.g,  P.  Fiebig's  Altjudische  Gleichnisse  und  die  Gleich- 
nisse  Jesu^  1904,  146  f. ;  Knoke,  NKZ^  1905,  137-164;  P. 
Lagrange  in  RB.^  1910,  pp.  5-25 ;  and  Y&nt^Jesu  Christus  umd 
Paulus^  i35-^49)>  it  is  not  easy  to  deny  that  these  words,  in  their 
present  form,  bear  the  impress  of  the  Pauline  theory  of  Israel's 
rejection  (cp.  Jiilicher's  Gieichnisrtden  Jesu^  i.  120-148),  and  10^ 
is  generally  reckoned  as  another  instance.  But  the  diallenging 
logia  of  2^'^  7**^  and  i2**^,  the  avoidance  of  KOfu>s,  and  the 
universalism  of  11^^  and  13^®  (cp.  14*)  are  primitive  Christian, 
not  specifically  Pauline,  and  it  is  to  make  a  tether  out  of  a  hair 
when  the  story  of  9^^*^  and  the  refusal  of  the  request  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  are  supposed  to  be  inserted  in  Paul's  interests, 
or  when  references  to  the  cross  and  suffering  are  attributed  to 
Paulinism  (as  if  the  latter  monopolised  these  in  the  primitive 
church),  or  when  a  saying  like  that  of  14^  is  run  back  to 
the  Pauline  category  bf  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  allegorical  or  symbolical  touches, 
e,g,^  in  the  story  of  the  fig-tree  and  in  15^,  are  significantly 
Pauline. 

§  4.  Origin, — ^That  the  gospel,  in  its  present  form,  was  intended 
for  an  audience  outside  Palestine  is  plain  not  only  from  Mk.'s 
omission  of  much  Jewish  detail  that  is  preserved  in  the  ordinaiy 
synoptic  tradition,  but  from  his  careful  explanations  of  customs 
(e,g,  1^^'  1^  15*^),  phrases  (5**  7**),  and  names  ie,g,  3'^  lo**)  which 
would  be  unfamiliar  to  Christians  of  Gentile  birth  throughout 
the  empire.  The  fact  that  the  gospel  was  written  in  Greek  does 
not,  of  course,  invalidate  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  in  or 
for  the  Roman  church,  since  Greek  was  widely  known  at  this 
period  (cp.  Caspari's  Quelien  zur  Gesch.  d,  Taufsymbols^  iii.  267  f.)» 
but  the  occasional  Latinisms  merely  prove  at  most  that  the 
writer  was  in  touch  with  the  Latin  language.*  The  wide  range 
of  the  Empire  made  this  possible  in  many  countries  of  the  East, 
and  no  linguistic  feature  of  this  kind  can  be  assumed  to  have 
any  local  significance.  The  presence  of  such  Romanised  forms 
might  even  be  held  to  corroborate  the  ancient  tradition  that 
Mark  was  connected  with  Alexandria;  in  the  icoun;  of  Egypt* 
where  the  civilisation  and  culture  of  Rome  spread  so  widely 

*  On  the  NT  '  Latinisms/  see  Hahn's  Rom  und  Romamsmta  imgriick^^ 
rSm.  OsUn  (1906),  257  f. 
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during  the  first  century  *  B.a,  many  Latin  terms  may  still  be 
traced,  including  military  terms  f  like  XcyitSv  and  xcvrv/uW  (cp. 
P.  Meyer's  Hee/wesen,  pp.  131  f.).  But  the  Latinisms  belong  to 
ML's  colloquial  style,  and,  beyond  the  vague  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  his  connection  with  Peter  and  the  latter's 
connection  with  Rome,  there  is  no  evidence,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, to  surest  the  church  for  which,  or  the  place  at  which, 
the  gospel  was  composed.  Even  if  the  Rufus  of  15'^  were  the 
Rufus  of  Ro  16^,  this  would  not  necessarily  point  to  a  Roman 
circle  (see  above,  p.  137),  and  the  bearing  of  7^'^  (things  clean 
and  unclean)  is  too  general  to  be  confined  to  the  Roman  church 
(Ro  14,  He  i3»). 

§  5.  Style. — Mark  has  no  spedal  style ;  his  book  has  not  the 
Biblic^  tinge  of  Mt  nor  the  literary  art  of  Luke ;  it  is  written 
usually  (cp.  J.  B.  Pease, y!.9Z.,  1897,  i~i6)  in  terse,  vivid  Greek, 
of  a  popular  and  even  a  colloquial  order  (cp.  the  use  of  terms 
like  KpafiParo^  and  o-^vpcs) ;  the  occasional  looseness  of  construc- 
tion and  roughness  of  phrasing  is  due  to  a  vigorous  emphasis 
(€.g,  in  2"  7*  8*  1 1*^"**  13^^).  This  accounts  in  part  for  some  of 
his  idiosyncrasies,  such  as  his  fondness  for  double  negatives  {e.g. 
I**  2*  3*^  5*  11^*  etc),  and  diminutives  like  Ovydrpiov,  IxOiSSiOf 
KopdmoVf  tcwdptoVf  ttcuScov  (irotSia),  nxuSurici;,  vXotapiov,  ^txfo^  and 
wrdfuw ;  his  predilection  for  cvMs,  iroXiv,  and  voAAa  (adverbial) ; 
hb  addiction  to  the  historic  present — a  mark  of  the  anecdotist — 
and  Koi  in  narrative  connections.  The  so-called  Aramaisms  are 
sometimes  not  real  Aramaisms  (e,g,  the  double  Svo);  when 
sifted,  they  prove  an  Aramaic  background  for  the  tradition,  not 
an  Aramaic  document  which  has  been  translated,  nor  even  a 
cast  of  style  which  can  be  described  as  particularly  Hebraistic. 

But,  while  Mark  as  a  whole  is  shorter  than  Mt  or  Luke,  in 
his  descriptions  he  is  frequently  elaborate  and  ample.  Many 
of  what  may  be  termed  his  "extra-touches"  are,  no  doubt,  due 
to  his  vivid  and  circumstantial  imagination,  possibly  working 
upon  the  oral  reminiscences  of  Peter  and  others ;  but  more  than 
once  his  narrative  has  a  redundant  and  even  heavy  form  which 

*  Tlie  papyri  show  the  later  spread  of  the  Latin  element  (cp.  Wessely's 
paper  on  'die  latein.  Elemente  in  der  Grttzitat  der  Sgypt.  Papyrusor- 
konden,'  IVietur  Studien,  1902,  pp.  99-151). 

t  Mk«'8  explanation  of  Greek  terms  by  Latin  (12^  15^)  is  perhaps  the 
one  exception  which  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  a  church  whose  members 
knew  Latin. 
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Mt.  and  Luke,  with  larger  books  to  write,  have  carefully  avoided. 
Salient  instances  of  this  may  be  seen,  e,g,^  in  i'^  (0^019  fie  ycFo/A^oTs 
ore  ISuo-cy  6  ^Xios),  where  Mt.  omits  ore  ktA.  (8^^)  and  Lk.  b^taa  8c 
y€vofUirri^  (4**^) ;  in  1 4**  (crrjfAtpov  ravrj/  tq  Wfcri),  where  Mt  omits 
(26^)  and  Lk.  retains  alone  (22^)  cn^/icpov;  in  passages  like  2^ 
(-  Mt  i2»,  Lk  6»)  and  14"  (=  Mt  26*^,  Lk  22*^),  where  Mt  and 
Lk.  agree  in  omitting  the  same  clause  or  phrase  in  a  Marcan 
duplicate  expression,  and  elsewhere  (cp.  the  collection  of  material 
in  IfS.  110-113).  This  pleonastic  method  of  composition  is 
frequent  enough  in  Mk.  to  be  regarded  as  a  predominant  feature. 
He  loves  to  linger  over  detsdls,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  and 
profusely  the  mise  en  scine^  or  the  feelings  of  Jesus  and  his  circle. 
More  than  once,  indeed,  his  account  of  some  incident  is  actually 
longer  than  the  corresponding  narrative  or  narratives  in  Mt  and 
Lk.  (cp.  Menzies,  The  Earliest  Gospel^  pp.  34  f.);  s^er  11^  the 
tendency  generally  is  to  be  less  compressed. 

§  6.  The  Conclusion  (i6«-«>).— The  gospel  breaks  off  abruptly 
at  i6^  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  like  the  first  edition  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia.  The  words  iff^Powro  yap  might  indeed  be  taken,  like 
^  yap  /irya«  <r(^6Spa  (i6^),  as  merely  a  stylistic  negligence;  but 
even  so  it  is  not  possible,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  urged  to 
the  contrary  (tf.^.  by  P.  W.  Schmidt,  Gesch.  Jesu^  1904,  p.  49; 
Wellhausen,  and  B.  Weiss),*  to  imagine  that  the  author  intended 
his  book  to  end  thus,  (i.)  That  he  was  prevented  by  some 
emergency  from  finishing  it,  is  possible,  (ii.)  That  he  did  finish 
it,  although  the  conclusion  was  lost  or  suppressed,  is  not  less 
probable,  (i.)  The  former  hypothesis  in  one  form  (Zahn,  GK. 
il  928  f.)  accounts  for  the  circulation  of  copies  lacking  16^^  by 
assuming  that  Peter's  death  prevented  Mark  from  completing  the 
volume  at  once,  and  that,  before  he  could  do  so,  copies  of  it  were 
made  by  some  of  his  friends.  There  is  a  partial  parallel  in  the 
literary  fortunes  of  the  notes  written  by  Arrian  of  the  lectures 
of  Epictetus,  which,  like  the  first  edition  of  the  Religio  Medici^ 
were  at  first  published  surreptitiously,  or  at  least  without  the 
connivance  of  the  author.  Otherwise,  accident  or  death  may  be 
held  to  have  prevented  the  author  firom  ever  finishing  his  treatise. 
(iL)  The  original   conclusion    may  also   have   perished,  how 

*  Jaooby  {NTEthik,  1899,  413)  argues  that  though  the  close  is  accidental, 
it  "admirably  reflects  the  feeling  which  fills  the  evangelist  as  he  stands 
before  Jesus.  Jesus  is  to  him  the  sacred  mystery  of  humanity,"  with  his 
power  over  daemons,  etc. 
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ever,  not  by  the  accidental  mutilation  of  the  autograph,  but 
because  it  was  suppressed  soon  after  the  gospel  was  written. 
The  possibility  of  this  is  not  to  be  denied  on  a  priori  grounds. 
The  gospel  was  short ;  it  lacked  the  special  features  of  Mt  and 
Lk.,  in  which  the  bulk  of  it  had  been  incorporated,  and  its  slow 
circulation  in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  reflecting  its  initial  literary 
fortunes  (cp.  Burkitt,  Two  Lectures  on  the  Gospels^  pp.  32  f.), 
serves  to  explain  how  all  trace  of  the  original  conclusion  perished. 
At  one  time  there  must  have  been  practically  only  a  single  copy 
in  existence,  and  that  minus  the  closing  leaf.  A  plausible  reason 
for  its  removal  (Rohrbach)  was  that  it  gave,  like  the  lost 
(suppressed?)  part  of  the  Crospel  of  Peter,  a  Galilean  account  of 
the  Resurrection-appearances  which  did  not  tally  with  the 
Asiatic  traditions  of  the  Elders,  who  favoured  Luke  (cp.  Lk  24^ 
with  Mk  16^)  and  John,  or  else  (R^ville)  that  it  was  too  brief 
and  unconventional  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  later  church.  The 
compilation  of  the  canon  (especially  and  primarily  of  the  four 
gospels)  then  led  to  the  addition  of  16®'^  with  its  generalised  and 
conventional  statement  of  the  resurrection-appearances. 

In  a  region  where  nearly  every  step  is  a  snrmise,  this  is  as  plausible  as 
any  hypothesb  yet  offered,  but  it  leaves  two  questions  open :  {a)  What  of 
the  original  conclusion  ?  Can  any  trace  of  it  be  discovered  ?  {b)  And  what 
of  the  later  second-century  supplement  or  appendix  (16^^)  ? 

(a)  Obviously  the  Marcan  epilogue  included  an  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
Peter  (so  Paul  and  Luke),  probably  in  Galilee  (cp.  Melzer,  /M/.,  1902,  147- 
156)— which  suggests  a  connection  between  it  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  More 
detailed  reconstructions  (cp.  T.  S.  Kordam,  HJ,^  1905,  769-790)  are  pre- 
carious, though  we  may  fall  back  provisionally,*  with  Blair  {Apostolic  Gospei, 
373-385),  on  Lk  24**  *'"**,  and,  with  E.  J.  Goodspeed  {AJT.^  1905,  4S4-490 ; 
cp.  W.  C.  Allen,  ICC,  302f.),t  on  Mt  28»-»  (or  rather  on  Mt  28»-i»-»-»), 
than  which,  as  Mt.  usually  enlarges  his  sources,  the  Marcan  appendix  can 
hardly  have  been  longer.  Goodspeed's  version  of  the  supposed  original  is  as 
follows :  And  behold  Jesus  met  them^  sayings  Hail,  And  they  came  and  took 
hold  ^  his  feet  and  worshipped  him.  Then  saith  Jesus  to  them,  Be  not 
afraid,  go,  tell  my  brethren  to  depart  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 
And  the  eleven  disciples  went  into  Galilee  unto  the  mountain  where  Jesus 
had  appointed  them.  And  Jesus  came  to  them,  and  when  they  saw  him  they 
worshipped  him,  but  some  doubted.  And  he  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All 
authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  upon  earth.  Go  ye  there' 
fore  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.     And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  untc 

*  The  objections  are  noticed  by  K.  Lake,  The  Resurrection  rf  Jesus 
Christ  (1907),  81  f.,  and  Rordam  (pp.  770 f.X 
t  Cp.  Wright,  NT  Problems,  122 1 
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th$  end  of  the  world.  In  thb  case,  the  loss  of  the  ending  would  more 
probably  be  accidental  than  deliberate. 

(b)  It  is  no  longer  necessary  *  to  spend  time  in  leading  the  cumulative  and 
overwhelming  proof  from  textual  criticism  (Tischendorf  s  NT,^  i.  403-407 ; 
WH.  ii.  28-51 ;  Zahn,  GfC,  ii.  910-938),  stylistic  considerations  (cp.  Swete, 
xcvif.),  and  internal  contents,  that  this  condensed  and  secondary  fragment 
was  not  the  Marcan  conclusion  of  the  gospel.  But  this  negative  certainty 
does  not  lead  to  many  positive  results  upon  its  character,  date,  or  authorship. 
It  is  just  possible  that  it  originally  existed  in  independent  form  before  it  was 
incorporated  in  its  present  place,  like  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  troops  in 
Iliadf  2***'*'^,  or  that  it  represents  the  close  of  some  narrative  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, based  upon  inferior  tradition,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  irretrievably 
lost.  Attempts  have  also  been  made,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  connect  it  with 
the  Teaching  or  Preaching  of  Peter  (Zahn,  GK,  i.  922  n. ;  von  Dobschlitz, 
TU,  xi.  I.  75-79).  Probably  the  clue  to  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
opening  decades  of  the  second  century,  when,  according  to  Rohrbach's 
theory,  the  gospel  was  furnished  with  its  unauthentic  conclusion  by  those  who 
edited  the  first  canon  of  the  gospels,  and  when  the  appendix  was  added  to 
the  Fourth  gospel.  There  is  no  adequate  evidence  for  Rohrbach's  idea  (so 
H.  Schmidt,  SK,^  1907,  489-513)  that  Mk  16**"'  is  used  in  Jn  21,  bat 
otherwise  his  reconstruction  fits  in  with  the  main  data  of  the  problem. 

This  process  is  assumed  by  Rohrbach  to  have  taken  place  in  Asia  Minor. f 
Now,  the  volume  of  expositions  or  illustrations  of  Christ's  words  which 
Papias  compiled  (Eus.  H.  E,  iii.  39.  8f.)  during  the  first  part  of  the  second 
century,  contained  many  traditions  and  Aciryi^etf  of  the  Lord's  sayings 
handed  down  by  Aristion,  among  them  apparently  a  story  of  Justus  sumamed 
Barsabaa  (Ac  I *****)  having  drunk  some  deadly  poison  with  impunity.  This 
would  tally  with  Mk  16^^  excellently.  Furthermore,  an  Aristo(n)  of  Pella  is 
known  (Eus.  Ii.  E.  iv.  6.  3)  to  have  lived  and  written  after  a.d.  135,  whom 
Resch(7'£/:  x.  2.  449-456;  ThSt,  109-110;  Pauiinismus,  395-398)  takes 
to  have  edited  {c,  a.d.  140)  the  first  canon  of  the  gospels, — the  archetype  of 
Codex  Bezse,— and  whom  Hilgenfeld  (ZfVr.,  1883,  13,  1894,  627)  openly 
identifies  with  the  Aristion  of  Papias.  *kptffruw  is  certainly  the  more 
common  form  of  'Apcarfctfv,  and  both  are  apt  to  be  confused ;  but  Eusebius 

*  All  that  can,  together  with  a  good  deal  that  cannot,  be  said  on  its  behalf 
may  be  teen  by  the  curious  in  Burgon's  well-known  and  incisive  treatise  {TAe 
Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St,  Mark,  1 871)  and  in  The 
Traditional  Text  0/  the  Holy  Gospels  (1896),  pp.  298  f.  Belser  still  (EinL 
100 f.)  holds  that  it  was  added  by  Mark  (r.  A.D.  63-64)  to  the  original  gospel 
which  he  wrote  about  twenty  years  earlier,  while  J.  P.  van  Kasteren  {RB,^ 
1902,  240  f.)  makes  Mark  add  it  after  the  appearance  of  Lk.'8  gospel,  and 
Hilgenfeld  singularly  maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  passage.  Farther 
discussions  in  DB,  iii.  252-3,  and  HNT.  550-555. 

t  Even  if  Mk  16*'  were  held  to  be  reflected  in  Hermas  (Sim,  ix.  25.  I-2X 
this  would  not  imply  necessarily  that  Mk  16^*  emanated  also  from  the 
Roman  churdi  (so  Stanton,  GHD,  L  45-46),  for  it  could  easily  have 
reached  Rome  from  Asia  Minor,  aad  would  naturally  do  80»  under  the 
circui 
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plainly  regarded  the  disciple  and  the  Jewish  Christian  historian  as  different 
persons,  so  that  we  are  thrown  back  upon  conjectures.  Conybeare's  dis- 
covery of  a  tenth -century  Armenian  codex  with  ('ApMTwrot  rpefffivripw) 
"from  the  presbyter  Aristo"  opposite  Mk  i6*^  between  w.** •  (ifiji^^.*  viii. 
241  f. ;  Exp.*  ii.  401  f.)t  seemed  at  first  to  clear  up  matters,  by  revealing  a 
tradition  (trustworthy  though  late)  which  viewed  the  passage  as  a  8iffy^jaa 
(Lk  i^)  of  Aristion  the  Lord's  disciple.  Aristion's  contributions  to  Papias 
were  oral,  it  is  true ;  no  written  memoranda  are  mentioned  by  Eusebins.  But 
he  may  have  been  an  author  as  well  as  John  the  presbyter,  and  he  may  have 
written  a  brief  narrative  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  (16''^  seems  to  open  out 
into  a  record  like  that  of  Ac  i),  for  diijrpiffit  in  Lk  i^  covers  a  written  source 
as  well  as  an  oral.  "  It  may  be  further  remarked  that  if  Aristion  was  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  or  even  a  fellow  and  companion  of  the  apostles,  he  was 
probably  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine ;  and  this  agrees  well  with  the  patristic 
statement  already  noticed  [Victor  of  Antioch]  that  the  ancient  Palestinian  copy 
of  Mark  included  these  twelve  verses."  Conybeare's  conjecture  *  has  been 
widely  accepted,  e,^.  by  Hamack,  Nestle,  Swete,  Lisco  (in  yificuJd  Sane- 
torum)t  Eck  {Preuss.  Jahrb,,  1898,  pp.  42-43,  as  by  Theologus  in  the  same 
joumd  for  1897,  p.  227),  Mader  {BZ,<»  1905,  269  f),  Rohrbach,  Sanday 
{DB.  VL  638-639),  and  Chapman  {Rtvue  BhUd,,  1905,  50  f.).  But  it  is  not 
certain  whether  Aristo  of  Pella,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Judaea's  revolt 
against  Hadrian,  is  the  same  as  the  Christian  elder  Aristion  who  formed  one 
of  Papias*  sources  of  information  (H,  E,  iii.  39),  or  even  whether  the  former 
wrote  The  Dialogue  ofjctson  and  Papiscus,  His  period  is  almost  too  late  to 
permit  of  him  being  called  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.  Furthermore,  Aristion  is 
not  definitely  called  'the  presbyter'  by  Papias  or  Ensebius,  though  this 
objection  is  perhaps  not  serious.  The  possibility  of  the  Armenian  gloss 
being  an  error  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  ;  but  some  valid  account  of  how 
the  error  arose  is  necessary,  and  to  suppose  it  was  due  to  the  Armenian  scribe 
confusing  Aristion  or  Ariston  with  Moses  of  Chorene*s  Ariston,  the  secretary 
of  Bishop  Mark  (?)  in  Jerusalem  after  A.D.  135,  seems  hazardous,  despite 
Prof.  Bacon's  ingenious  arguments  {Exp.^  xii.  401  f.;  DCG.  i.  114-118). 
The  Armenian  historian's  evidence  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  he  knew 
about  Ariston  independently  of  Eusebius.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  while 
Conybeare's  theory  cannot  be  said  to  have  furnished  the  final  solution  of  the 
problem,  it  offers  a  not  unimportant  hint  upon  the  composition  of  this  passage,  t 
If  Aristion  was  not  its  author,  he  may  have  been  its  source  or  one  of  its  sources 
(for  16^^"  perhaps).    At  any  rate,  the  passage  appears  to  have  existed 

*  Cp.  Ehrhard,  ACL,  i.  pp.  xiSfL,  and  2Udm's  Forschwtgm,  vi.  219  f. 
The  criticisms  of  Resch  and  Zahn,  which  substantially  fnvonr  Conybeare's 
main  contention,  are  reproduced  in  Exp,^  x.  219-232. 

t  The  secondary  as  well  as  legendary  character  of  the  passage  is  obvious 
(w.*""  reflecting  Lk  8*  +  John  ao*"**,  w.*»-»  being  an  echo  of  Lk  24"*", 
w.n-M  of  Ac  2^-"  28M,  and  vv.»-»  of  Lk  24"*,  Ac  !••").  Besides  the 
reference  (v.*')  to  the  glossolalia,  cp.  w.i»-»  =  i  Ti  3",  v."  =  Col  i",  v.*«»  = 
2  Th  2",  v,^  B  Ac  16^',  and  v.*  s  Heb  2<— evidence  which  is,  of  course,  fiir 
from  justifying  the  thesis  of  H.  H.  Evans'  monograph.  Si.  Paul  the  Amtkoro/ 
the  Last  Tweh/e  Verses  ef  the  Second  Gospel  (1886). 

16 
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originally  in  a  longer  and  larger  form,  to  judge  from  Jerome's  (r.  Pelag.  ii.  15; 
cp.  Hamack,  TU,  xii.  i,  and  Zahn's  Forschungen^  vi.  219)  quotation  of  a 
passage  which  lay  between  v.'^and  v.'*.  This  quotation  has  been  recently 
corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  papyrus.  Jerome's  words  are :  In 
quibuidam  exempiaribus  it  maximc  in  Gracis  codicibus  iuxta  Marcum  infi$u 
eius  euangilii  scriHiur:  *posUa  quum  accuhuissent  nndecim,  apparuU  eis 
ItSHs  et  exprobauit  incredtilitatem  et  duriiiam  cordis  eontm,  quia  Ais,  qui 
uideran/  mm  resurgentemf  non  cndidertmt^  et  illi  saiisfaciebant  dicentes: 
sacutum  istud  iniquitatis  et  increduliteUis  sub  satana  est,  qui  non  simit  per 
immundes  spiritus  ueram  dei  apprekendi  uirtutem  ;  idcirco  torn  nunc  reuela 
iustitiam  tuam.*  Rohrbach  (pp.  20  f.)  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  Greek 
original  of  this  passage,  but  it  has  now  been  discovered  in  the  so-called  Freer* 
logioii  (cp.  Sanders,  Bib/,  World,  190S,  138-142 ;  £.  J.  Goodspeed,  ibid, 
218-226,  with  the  critique  of  C.  R.  Gregory,  das  Freer^ Legion,  1908)  of  an 
uncial  (filth  century)  manuscript  of  the  gospek  which,  between  Mk  16"  and 
l&^,  runs  thus : — irdMurot  dreXoTovrro  X^yorret *  btk  h  alito  o5rot  ri^t  dvofilai 
Kol  rijii  AiwtffrUkt  (nrb  t6p  ZaroraF  ioriw  6  fi^  iCw  rd  bw6  r&w  wi^evitAruo 
Axd^pra  rifw  iX-^BttoM  roG  tfcoO  KaraKapi^Bai  di^ro/uy*  9A  r^o  dvoicdXv^er 
^oQ  "Hiv  StKoiooihn/w  ^9ri,  iKtwoi  fXtyoi^  nf  X/h0TJ».  koX  6  Xpiorht  ixebfoit 
fpoaiXeyew'  5rc  rnrX^/Mirrcu  6  flpoi  rww  frtew  7%  i^ovaUit  roG  Zarard,  dXXd 
iyyl^ti  dXXa  itu^d'  xal  inrkp  rCav  bfiAprtfadrruo  iytit  wape86$ii9  tls  ^dn&ror, 
&a  inroarpi^ioaiw  elt  r^r  dXijBetao  koX  /iifKiri  bfia/yHjo»aiv,  Iwa  t^¥  ip  nj 
^pavf  wpevfMTiKifP  KtU  d^aprw  r^t  diKtuoa^wiit  Sd^or  xkiipowoft.'ioufftw.  dXXd 
wofttvBirm  crX. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  becomes  probable  that  the  source  from 
which  Mk  16^^  was  taken  was  some  early  apocryphal  gospel; 
that  the  passage  was  not  written  (cp.  Warfield,  Textual  Crit  of 
NT^  199  f*)  for  its  present  position,  and  that  when  it  was 
borrowed,  it  was  not  borrowed  in  complete  form.  At  an  early 
date,  however,  some  sentences  which  had  originally  lain  between 
16^^  and  16^^  were  transcribed  on  the  margin  of  at  least  one 
Greek  codex  of  the  gospel,  and  eventually  found  their  way  into 
the  text  Jerome  quotes  a  part  of  them ;  the  Freer-logion 
preserves  the  whole  of  the  excerpt  It  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  the  passage  is  or  is  not  allied  to  the  Palestinian 
presbyter-traditions,  which  are  preserved  by  Papias  (so  Hamack, 
TLZ.y  1908,  168-170).  The  terminus  ad  quern  for  its  date  is 
about  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century ;  for,  while  echoes 
of  the  passage  can  hardly  be  heard  in  Clem.  Rom.  and 
Barnabas  (so  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  however,  in  Exp,^  viii.  71-80), 
much  less  in  Hebrews  (van  Kasteren),  it  was  known  to  Tatian 
and  the  Acta  Pilati^  if  not  to  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  i.  45),  and  a 
Syriac  version  may  be  postulated  by  r.  a.d.  150  (Chase^  Syriae 
Element  in  Codex  Bezce^  'S^-^S?)* 
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(C)  MATTHEW. 

LiTBRATURB.— (a)  Editions— Luther  (1558) ;  W.  Musculas  {In  Evang*!* 
istam  Matthaeum  Commentarii  .  .  .  digestif  etc.  (1548};  Ferus  {Afmoia' 
tionest  ^577)  1  Danseus  (1583);  Jansenius  (Leyden,  1589);  Alphonae 
Avendafio  {Commintaria  m  Ev,  Z>.  McUt.^  Madrid,  1592-3) ;  Maldonatus 
(1596);  Kintenitts  (Nota  in  M.  Etfangelium^  1610) ;  Parseus  (1641);  J.  B. 
Lightfoot  {Hara  Hebrcdca^  1658) ;  J.  Gerhard  {Annotaiiams^  1663) ;  Eisner 
{.Commintarius^  ed.  Stosch,  1767) ;  De  Beausobre  et  Lenfiut  {A  new  version 
ef  the  gospel  ace,  to  St,  AfattAew,  with  Comm,  en  ait  the  difficult  passages^  Eng. 
tr.  1779,  Cambridge,  U.S.A.);  Wakefield  (1781);  Aloys  Gratz,  Kritisch- 
hister,  Cemmeniar  (1821-1823) ;  Fritzsche  (1826) ;  J.  E.  K.  Kauffer  (1827) ; 
Glockler  (Frankfort,  1835)  ;  de  Wette>  (1838) ;  Baumgarten-Cnisius  (ed. 
Otto,  1844);  Peter  Schegg  (1856-^);  M.  Arnold!  (Trier,  1856);  T.  J. 
Conant  (New  York,  i860) ;  J.  A.  Alexander  (New  York,  1861) ;  Lange* 
(1868,  Eng.  tr.,  Schaff,  1864);  R.  F.  Graa  (1876);  Wickelhaus  (ed.  Zahn, 
1876);  Meyer*  (1876,  Eng.  tr.,  Edin.  1877);}.  L.  Sommer  (1877) ;  Ketl 
(Leiprig,  1877);  Pillion  (1878);  Mansel  {Speaket's  Comm,  1878);  Schanz 
(1879);  J.  A.  Broadus  (New  York,  1887);  KUbel  (1889);  J.  Morison* 
(London,  1890) ;  Knabenbauer's  Commentarins  (Paris,  1892) ;  Carr  {CGT, 
1894) ;  J.  Niglutsch  {Brevis  Comment,  in  usum  clericorum^  1896) ;  Nosgen' 
(1897);  The  gospel  of  Jesus  according  to  S,  Matthew  as  interpreted  to  R,  L, 
Harrison  by  the  light  of  the  godly  experience  of  Sri  Pardnanda  (London, 
1898) ;  B.  Weiss  (—  Meyer*,  1898) ;  Baljon,  Commentaar  op  het  Evglie  van 
Mt.  (1900)*  ;  Slater  (CB,  1901) ;  Blass,  EvgUum  see,  Matthaum  cum  varies 
Uctionis delectu  (1901) ;  Zockler  (Lange's  Bibel-lVerl^,  1902) ;  A.  Merz,  DU 
vier  han,  Evglien  nach  ihr,  alt,  bekannte  Texte.  Matth&us  (1903,  Syriac 
version,  tr.  and  annotated)*;  V.  Rose  (Paris,  1904);  Wellhaosen  ( 1904)* ; 
Zahn»  (ZK.  1905)* ;  C.  A.  Witx-Obcrlin  (ed.  1905,  Stuttgart) ;  J.  Weiss* 
{SNT.  1906) ;  W.  C.  AUen  {ICC,  I907)* ;  E.  E.  Anderson  (Edinburgh, 
(1909) ;  £.  Klostermann  and  Gressmann  {HBNT,  1909) ;  Plammer*  (1910). 

(^)  Studies— Besides  such  patristic  studies  as  the  commentaries  of  Origen, 
Hilary,  and  Jerome,  Augustine's  Quastiones^  Chxysostom's  Homilies  (ed. 
Field,  Cambridge,  1839) ,  Theophylact's  Commentary  (ed.  W.  G.  Humphrey, 
Cambridge),  Peter  of  Laodicea's  (cp.  Heinrici's  Beitrage,  v.,  1908),  Poussin's 
Catena  (Toulouse,  1646),  and  the  Venerable  Bede's  edition  (ed.  1647), 
reference  maybe  made  to  F.  G.  Mayer  {Beitrdge 9ur Erkldrung ela  Ev,  Mt,, 
1818);  Klener,  Recentiores  queestiones  de  authentia  evang,  M,  (1832); 
Schneckenburger,  Ursprung  des  ersten  kanon,  Evglms  (1834);  G.  C  A. 
Harless,  decompositione  evang,  quodM,  /rr(^i/tfr(Erlangen,  1842) ;  Delitzsch, 
Untersuehungen  Hber  die  Entstehung  u,  Anlage  des  Mt,  Evglms  (1853) ; 
J.  S.  Knowles,  The  gospel  attributtd  to  S,  Matthew  the  record  of  the  whole 
original  apostlehood  (1855) ;  C.  Luthardt,  de  compositione  Ev,  M,  (1861) ; 
A.  R^Ue,  itudes  critiques  sur  PEv,  selon  S,  Matthieu  (Leyden,  1862) ; 
Ibbeken,  Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  der  Darstellung  des  Matthaus  (1866); 
Lutteioth,  EssM  tttnterpritation  de  quelques  parties  de  Fivang,  selon  S,  Mt, 
(1876) ;  Barhebneus  {Scholia,  ed.  Spanuth,  1879) ;  B.  Weiss,  das  Matth&us- 
Evgim  und  uine  Lucas-parcdlelen  erhlart  (Halle,  1876)* ;  Renan,  v.  chs. 
X.  iL  ;  MasseUeau,  Examen  des  citations  de  fancien  Testament  dans  livangile 
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silm Mattkieu{V%xi&,  1885);  Gla,  Du Original Sprach$d€i MU  Bttgims (i967, 
Aramaic) ;  F.  Gardiner  {JBL,^  1890,  i-x6,  Mt.  wrote  discourses  in  Aramaic, 
had  them  tr.  into  Gk.,  and  added  Gk.  narrative);  Klibel  {Bibl,  Worlds 
1893,  194  f*f  263  f*>  'Fundamental  Thought  and  Purpose  of  Matthew'); 
T.  NaviUe,  Bzsai  fur  tivongiU  sehn  S,  Atattkuu  (Lausanne,  1893) ; 
Hamuin  (/^^,  1895,  1 14-124;  'The  Judaism  of  the  First  Gospel'); 
A.  B.  Bruce,  fVith  Open  Fac${i^),  pp.  1-24;  Jttlicher  {PRE,  zii.  428- 
439);  Haussleiter,  'Probleme  des  Matthttus-Evglms '  (BFT.^  1900^  vL,  on 
virgin-birth  and  Lord's  prayer  specially) ;  V.  Bartlet  {DB.  ii.  296-305) ; 
Blass,  '  Tezt-kritische  Bemerkungen  fu  Matthlus'  {BFT.  iv.  4);  Pfleiderer, 
Urc,  ii.  301-395;  A.  S.  Barnes  {JTS,,  1905,  187-203);  A.  Carr  {ExpJ^ 
1907*  339-349*  '  Authenticity  and  Originality  of  First  gospel ') ;  Burkitt, 
Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission^  pp.  184  f. ;  W.  C.  Allen  {DCG.  ii. 
143-150) ;  Hawkins  {ffS.  154-178) ;  D.  H.  MUller,  die  Bergpredigt  im  JJckU 
d,  Stropheniheorie  (1908). 

§  I.  Plan  and  outline, — It  is  essential,  at  the  outset,  to  feel 
the  massive  unity  of  this  book,  if  any  justice  is  to  be  done  to  it 
either  from  the  literary  or  from  the  religious  standpoint.  Jesus 
the  true  messiah,  bom  and  trained  under  the  Jewish  law,  and 
yet  Lord  of  a  church  whose  inward  faith,  oiganisation,  procedure, 
and  world-wide  scope  transcended  the  legal  limitations  of 
Judaism — this  is  the  dominant  conception  of  Matthew's  gospel 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  book  is  compiled  from  at  least 
two  sources,  and  their  different  nuances  are  more  than  once 
unmistakable;  but  these  discrepancies  and  variations  do  not 
blur  the  final  impression  made  by  the  writer's  clear-cut  purpose 
(cp.  Renan,  v.  pp.  209  f.).  He  wishes  to  show  that,  in  spite  of 
the.  contemporary  rupture  between  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
there  has  been  a  divine  continuity  realised  in  the  origin  and 
issues  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  {a)  Thau  shall  call  his 
name  Jesus:  for  he  shall  save  his  People  from  their  sins.  That 
People  is  no  longer  Israel  (cp.  21^),  but  a  wider  community. 
(fi)  A  greater  than  the  temple  is  here^  one  who  is  also  {c)  the 
promulgator  of  a  new  Law  which  transcends  the  old  (cp.  5^^- 
28^).  The  three  sacred  possessions  of  Judaism  have  thus  passed 
into  higher  uses,  as  a  result  of  the  life  of  Jesus  the  Christian 
messiah.  It  is  Mt's  aim  to  justify  this  transition  by  showing 
from  the  life  of  Jesus  how  it  was  not  the  claim  of  a  heretical 
sect  who  misread  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  their  own  presumptu- 
ousness,  but  the  realisation  of  a  divine  purpose  and  the  verification 
of  divine  prophecies  in  the  sphere  of  history. 

The  opening  section  (1^-4*^)  describes  the  preparation  of  Jesus  for  his  work, 
his  birth-roU  (i^-^^),  birth  (ii'-2»),  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  (3^'"),  and 
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temptatioB  (4^**^).  The  arrest  of  John  marks  his  retiral  and  return  to  Galilee, 
where  Kaphamaum  became  the  headquarters  of  his  Galilean  mission  (4'^i8'*). 
A  summary  or  introduction  (4*"*  wtptifyew  .  .  .  BiBdaxwp  .  .  .  ircU  nyptVo-Mr. 
.  .  .  cai  0€paT96tMf)  lays  stress  *  upon  his  preaching  or  teaching,  then  upon 
his  healing  powers.  Hence  we  get  first  of  all  a  cycle  of  teaching  (5-7,  the  so^ 
called  Sermon  on  the  Mount),  followed  by  a  cycle  of  incidents  in  his  healing 
work  (S'-g**,  mainly  miracles),  f  The  summary  or  introduction  is  then  re- 
peated (9"'),  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  wider  mission  of  the  twelve 
(lo^*^)  and  a  general  survey  of  the  relation  of  his  own  work  to  that  of  John, 
as  well  as  of  its  Galilean  results  (i  l^'*').t 

Hitherto  the  deeds  and  disciples  of  Jesus  have  occupied  the  foreground  of 
the  gospel.  Now  the  evangelist  describes  in  more  detail  (cp.  9"'*)  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter  from  the  Pharisees  (12*"^  *•""•  "•*'• 
'^^),  while  a  series  of  excerpts  from  his  parables  (is^"")  is  set  within  a  brief 
account  of  his  strained  relations  with  his  family  (12^'"')  and  townsfolk  ( 13'*'^). 
These  conflicts  develop  into  a  crisis.  The  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  (14''*') 
drives  Jestis  to  safer  quarters  (14*'''),  where  his  mission  is  interrupted  twice 
by  encounters  with  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  (15*'')  and  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  (16^'").  This  foreshadows  only  too  clearly  the  end,  and  Peter's 
ooofessionat  Csesarea  Philippi  (16^*^)  is  therefore  followed  by  a  revelation 
of  the  coming  tragedy  at  Jerusalem,  in  word  and  deed  (16'^'*  17^).  Before 
closing  his  narrative  of  the  Galilean  mission,  however,  the  evangelist  adds  a 
number  of  sayings  (l7'*-i8*). 

The  Jndsean  ministry  really  falls  into  two  parts,  one  a  brief  record  of  some 
incidents  and  sayings  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ( 19^-20'*),  the  other  an 
accbnnt  of  the  triumphal  entry  (21^'^^)  and  the  subsequent  teaching  given  by 
Jesus  partly  to  his  disciples  in  private,  partly  to  the  crowd  in  public  (in  the 
temple),  and  partly  in  controversy  with  the  religious  authorities  (2i^^).§ 
The  period  b  summed  up  characteristically  with  a  long,  passionate  invective 
against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (23)  and  an  apocalyptic  forecast  of  the 
future  (24),  followed  by  a  cycle  of  parables  (25).  The  final  story  of  the 
Passion  (26^-27^)  describes  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  (26^'''),  the  trial 
(26''-27"),  the  crucifixion  (27*'^),  and  the  burial  (27''-").  Two  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  after  death  are  then  chronicled,  one  in  Jerusalem  to  the 
women,  one  in  Galilee  to  the  eleven  disciples,  and  the  ministry  of  Jesus  ends 
as  it  began  with  a  commission  spoken  from  a  Galilean  hill  (28^'^^  "*^  ^^. 

•  Cp.  4"  with  4"  and  5*. 

t  Cp.  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins  on  8-9,  in  ET.  xii.  471  f.,  ziii.  20  f. 

t  Note  how  1 1'  summarises  the  preceding  section,  /^  6/ind  regain  their 
sight  (9*^-"),  the  lame  walk  (8»-»  9*-«),  the  lepers  are  cleansed  (8'-*),  the  deaf 
hear  (9""**),  the  dead  are  raited  up  (9"""'  "•"•),  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preaehedto  them  (9^  10^  il'). 

I  Hal^  (^*S»i  1902,  305  f.)  is  right  in  preferring  Mt's  version  of  the 
parable  in  22^^  to  Luke's  as  being  more  pointed  (cp.  Hilgenfeld,  ZIVT.^ 
1893,  126-143) ;  he  is  less  happy  in  arguing  that  22*  '^  and  22'-  ^"  are 
different  redactions  of  the  same  story,  and  that  the  latter  is  modelled  on  a 
parable  of  R.  ben  Zakkai,  a  Sadducean  teacher  at  Jamnia  in  the  first 
century  A.D.  (quoted  in  Shabbath,  153^  and  based  on  Ecclus  7',  Iia  t^^% 
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Fffooi  the  point  of  view  of  effect,  the  work  is  dearly  and  eoheiently 
ammged;  the  successive  paragraphs  have  a  comprehensive  sweep  which 
unfolds  the  leading  ideas  in  the  author's  mind,  even  when  it  ignores  the  histori- 
cal perspective  of  the  subject*  It  is  this  constructive  literaiy  power  which 
characterises  Mt.  among  the  synoptics.  "S*il  ignorait  Tart  de  peindre, 
oomme  Lnc»  ou  de  buriner,  comme  Marc,  il  avait  ponrtant,  lui  aussi,  son 
talent  de  bon  oavrier.  n  poss^dait  I'imagination  ordonnatrioe  de  I'architecte  " 
(Nicolardot,  p.  113). 

§  2.  Mattheufs  treatment  o/Mk.—{Cp.  F.  H.  Woods,  SB.  iL 
63  f.;  Wemle,  Syn.  Frage^  124-178;  Schmiedel,  EBu  1847- 
1849;  Wellhausen,  Einl.  §  6;  Allen,  pp.  xiii-xxxv;  Nicolardot, 
pp.  1-1Z4,  and  B.  H.  Alford,  HJ.,,  1909,  649-661.) 

Besides  Q  (see  above,  pp.  194  f.),  Mk.  is  the  main  source  of 
the  editor.  He  has  treated  it  with  a  mixture  of  deference  and 
freedom.  Thus  (a)  in  style,  Mt  as  a  rule  improves  the  rougher 
or  Aramaic  language  of  Mk. ;  be  is  fond  of  inserting  8^  instead 
of  fcoi,  omitting  on  often  after  verbs  of  saying,  diminishing  the 
number  of  imperfects  and  historic  presents,  and  reducing  the 
use  of  ^oro  (^/tfoyro)  with  the  infinitive  and  of  compound  verbs 
(cp.  4^  9'  12*).  In  the  matter  of  chronological  arrangement 
iP)  Mt's  procedure  exhibits  more  variations.  Up  to  4^  (firom  3^), 
for  all  its  additional  material,  the  narrative  of  Mt  follows  the 
exact  order  of  Mk  i^**^,  but  after  this  it  diveiges  sharply.  Mk. 
brings  out  the  synagogue-ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  but  Mt 
only  mentions  it  vaguely*  in  his  summaries  (4''  9^);  it  is 
not  until  12^  (cp.  13'*)  that  he  gives  any  incident  that  occurred 
in  a  synagogue.  The  impression  created  by  Jesus  on  the  first 
occasion  of  his  teaching  in  the  synagogue  of  Kaphamaum 
(Mk  I**)  is  made  by  Mt  (7**'*')  to  follow  the  long  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  t  (5^7*0-  After  transferring  Mk  \^^^  (cp.  Mt  8i-*),  he 
then,  for  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  in  the  same  synagogue 
(Mk  i^"),  substitutes  the  healing  of  a  centurion's  servant  in  the 
town  (8^^^).t  For  a  line  or  two  he  now  reverts  to  the  Marcan 
order  (S^**"  —  Mk  i*^),  rounding  oflF  this  triplet  §  of  cures 
(leprosy,  paralysis,  and  fever)  with  a  prophetic  citation  (8^^.  In 
Mk  i*^^  the  embarrassing  popularity  of  Jesus  as  a  healer  leads 

•  4*-»  b  substituted  for  Mk  i»  and  based  kxMely  on  Mk  i»  +  6^. 

t  Cp.  Moffatt  {EBi,  4375-4391),  Votaw  (DB,  v.  i-^sX  Adeney  {JDCG. 
fi.  607-612),  and  Safanon  \Humam  EUmemi  m  Gaspfis,  109  f.).        « 

t  Probably  because  it  was  so  placed  in  Q.  The  setting  of  thcjKrmon  ii 
artificially  taken  from  Mk  3'',  which  Lk«  (6'*'')  retains  in  its  origpnal  position. 

I  One  sufferer  asks  help  ;  another  has  it  asked  for  him ;  the  third  reoeivea 

without  askii^  (note  Mt.'s  omission  of  Mk  i*^)^ 
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him  to  leave  Kaphamaum  to  prosecute  his  proper  work  of 
preaching  throughout  the  synagogues  of  Galilee ;  but  Mt  merely 
makes  it  an  occasion  for  crossing  the  lake  (8^^),  and  inserts  the 
stories  of  Mk  4»-5«»  (-  Mt  8i«-«*),  Mk  2i-»  (-  Mt  9I-"), 
Mk  5*"*"  (•■  Mt  918*^).*  The  short  account  of  the  choice  and 
commission  of  the  twelve  (Mk  3"***  6*"i')  is  then  expanded 
characteristically  into  a  long  discourse  (Mt  io);t  but  10^^'^  is 
irrelevant  (cp.  Mk  13^^'),  and  Mt.  omits  Mk  6**"^".  His  com- 
mission is  not  followed  by  a  mission ;  the  disciples  do  not  go 
forth,  and  consequently  do  not  return  with  any  report  of  their 
work  (as  in  Mk  6*^).  Hence  the  connection  of  14*^  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  Mk  6*^^  The  eleventh  chapter  has  no 
Marcan  material,  but  for  the  conflicts  of  ch.  12  Mt  harks  back 
to  the  substance  of  Mk  2"-3"  (=•  Mt  12^*1*),  closing  with  a 
characteristic  OT  citation  (12^^"*^).  Mk  3*^*^  he  omits,  adds  a 
firesh  miracle  (12***®),  and  then  (12**-**)  expands  Mk  3"'*, 
following  it  up  with  Mk  3»i-^  (=■  12***^),  and  an  enlarged 
version  of  Mk  4  (»  Mt  13).  The  adherence  to  Mark's  order 
from  this  point  becomes  closer  than  ever ;  having  already  used  up 
Mk  4**-5**,  Mt.  passes  at  once  to  Mk  6*"*  (■•  13**^),  and  hence- 
forth never  drops  the  Marcan  thread,  though  he  embroiders  it 
often  with  OT  reminiscences,  especially  in  the  passion  (e,g,  2^^  *•). 
A  comparison  of  Mk.  and  Mt  thus  proves  that  the  latter  is 
upon  the  whole  secondary,  and  that  he  had  no  independent 
chronological  tradition  or  information  to  guide  him  in  placing 
either  sayings  or  incidents.  His  choice  and  disposition  of 
materials  becomes  less  and  less  reliable,  from  a  hbtorical  stand- 
point, when  he  leaves  the  Marcan  record;  the  Palestinian 
anecdotes  which  belong  to  his  Sondergut  rarely  rise  above  the 
level  of  edifying  stories  to  that  of  historicity.  Mt's  corrections 
of  Mk.  are  not  those  of  an  eye-witness,  or  of  one  who  had  access 

*  Note  how  the  president  of  the  synagogue  (Mk.)  becomes  simply  the 
president  in  Mt  For  the  latter  the  synagogues  had  won  an  evil  reputation 
(10"). 

t  On  reaching  lo'  he  inserts  a  passage  (10''"^  =  Mk  3^^*)  which  he  had 
pierioasly  missed,  and  then  expands  (ib***^  """)  Mk  6*"**.  The  whole 
section  throws  valuable  light  upon  the  Palestinian  missions  of  the  early 
church ;  for  its  literary  structure,  see  B.  Weiss  (QuelUn  d»  Lukas-Evglms, 
128  f.),  and  Schott  in  ZNiV.  (1906)  140  f.  ;  for  iu  reflection  of  the  apostolic 
eflforts  between  a.D.  30  and  60,  Weizsiicker,  A  A,  i.  29-32,  ii.  48  f.  On  the 
special  difficulty  of  io»-'»  (with  Mk  6*  •,  Lk  10*  22»-»),  see  P.  M^hineau  in 
Miwfff  R^Hg*  (1896)  303-315.  and  A.  Wright  {BT.  iv.  IS3-IS7). 
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to  special,  first-hand  sources  of  information.    Their  origin   is 
almost  entirely  topical. 

The  chronological  data  and  the  synchronisms  are  characteristically  vague. 
The  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  is  dated  roughly  '  in  the  days  of  Anhelaus ' 
(2"  f)f  the  writer's  favourite  and  loose  t^9  (3"  la***"  15'-"  19"  26*) 
links  several  paragraphs  together,  and  even  the  more  exact  references  are  as  a  ' 
rule  due  to  the  context  (3» ?  4^  »  9'*- »  1 1»  i4«  i5i>  |8»  i9»-  ^  etc).  The 
first  saying  of  the  Sabbath  is  introduced  iv  iKtlwtf  rf  Kotptf  (12*),  without  any 
clue  to  the  period.  No  hint  is  given  of  the  return  of  the  disciples  from  their 
mission,  yet  this  is  assumed  to  have  occurred,  and  the  place  (12'*,  cp.  11") 
is  evidently  Kaphamaum.  The  remark  of  Herod  (14^)  is  similarly  vague, 
and  the  i9  iKtUmi  rj  &p^  of  18^  is  at  once  vaguer  and  more  precise  than  the 
setting  of  Mk  9**-**.  The  retiral  to  Galilee  (4**)  is  simply  dated  after  the 
arrest  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  neither  here  nor  later  (4*"'  8"  ^  11'  12'* 
16^)  is  any  duration  of  time  indicated.  Some  of  the  time  notices  {e.^.  8^ 
are  borrowed  directly  from  Mk. ;  other  chronological  notes  are  more  character- 
istic, e^.  9^*  {while  hi  was  speaking),  ii^  (after  instructing  the  twelve  for 
their  mission,  Jesus  departs  on  one  of  his  own),  12^  (as  at  9"),  13^  49  r£  ^pa 
4Ktb^\  15"  (three  days  apart  with  the  crowd). 

(c)  The  writer's  engrossing  interest  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
leads  him  not  only  to  break  up  the  Marcan  narrative  with 
masses  of  logia,  arranged  in  systematic  blocks,  but  to  abbreviate 
Mark's  introductory  matter  (cp.  the  omission  of  Mk  9*1-**  in 
17!*''^).  Where  Luke  generally  omits,  Mt  prefers  to  condense 
or  compress  (statistics  in  HS.  158-160). 

It  is  a  further  note  of  Mt.  to  insert  names  *  where  the  Marcan  source  had 
none  {e,g.  Matthew,  9^ ;  Caiaphas,  26*'  ^ ;  Jesus,t  27**r>*).  This  circum- 
stantial trait  is  counterbalanced  by  a  tendency  to  allegorise  Marcan  sayings 
(cp.  Nicolardot,  Lisprocidis  de  Ridaction  des  Trots  Premiers  ivang^lisUs,  pp. 
37-46).  Matthew  concludes  with  a  saying  of  Jesus,  and  this  tallies  with  his 
greater  emphasis  on  the  Lord's  doctrine.  Unlike  Mk.  (i****^  and  even  Luke 
(4**^,  he  confines  the  authority  of  Jesus  to  teaching,  instead  of  embracing 
under  it  the  power  of  exorcising  demons,  etc.  It  is  the  sajrings  rather  than 
the  narratives  of  his  book  which  reflect  historical  traditions ;  the  contents  of 
the  latter  are  sometimes  as  ambiguous  as  their  oonneclioni. 

(</)  The  later  and  more  ecclesiastical  standpoint  of  Mt 
comes  out  definitely  in  his  recasting  of  the  Marcan  traditions 
relating  to  the  disciples  and  Jesus.  The  former  play  a  more 
important  r61e  than  in  Mk. ;  thus  the  saying  about  the  spiritual 
family  of  Jesus  is  confined  to  them  (Mt  12^)  instead  of  being 

*  On  the  names  in  Mk.,  see  Wright  {Some  NT  Problems^  Sl-liU  and 
C  D.  Bums  {CwUemporary  Review,  1907,  417-424). 

t  That  this  reading  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  text,  is  shown  by  Bnrkitt 
{Evang.  DehMipk.  iL  277-278). 
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addressed  generally  to  the  bystanders  (Mk  3*^).  Mt  minimises  * 
the  faults  of  the  disciples  (i3W-w  with  Mk  4*^  cp.  13";  14^ 
with  Mk  6" ;  16^^*  with  Mk  8^^-** ;  cp.  the  significant  omission  of 
Mk  9*-  ^^•**,  the  smoothing  down  of  Mk  g^'  in  18^^,  the  change 
of  Mk  10^  in  20^^  etc.),  and  endeavours  to  eliminate  or  to 
soften  any  trait  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  the  twelve.  A 
similar  t  reverence  for  the  character  of  Jesus  appears  in  his 
omission  of  words  or  passages  like  Mk  r^  3^^  3*^  (charge  of 
madness)  lo^*  and  ii',  and  in  changes  like  those  of  iq^*'* 
(Mk  lo^^)  and  26**  (cp.  Mk  14");  the  muraculous  power  of 
Jesus  is  heightened  (contrast  8^*  with  Mk  i'*-**^  ly it-is  ^jti^ 
Mk  9*^'^  etc),  and  the  author  shrinks  as  far  as  possible  from 
allowing  demons  to  recognise  him  as  the  messiah ;  {  the 
prophetic  power  of  Jesus  is  also  expanded  and  made  more 
definite  (cp.  7**  12**  21*'  24!^  26*  etc.). 

§  3.  Structure, — The  composite  nature  of  Matthew  may  be 
explained  not  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  use  of  earlier  sources, 
but  also  on  the  theory  that  the  canonical  text  represents  later 
glosses,  interpolations,  and  expansions,  like  that  in  Sir  49^^'^*. 
The  three  places  at  which  this  theory  (which  depends  largely  on 
the  use  of  textual  criticism)  comes  into  special  prominence  are, 
(a)  1-2,  ip)  1 617,  and  {c)  28i«-» 

(a)  The  pCfikog  ycv^o-cois  of  1-2  represents  the  author's  version 
of  a  Palestinian  tradition  which  already  contained  the  virgin-birth. 
None  of  its  three  sections  (i^-^^  the  genealogy,  i*^**  the  birth, 
2^'^  the  childhood),  not  even  the  first,  need  be  anything  else 
than  a  free  composition ;  whatever  was  the  basis  for  the  Jewish- 
Christian  belief  upon  which  the  writer  drew  (cp.  W.  C  Alien, 
Interpreter^  1905,  pp.  5  if-;  Box,  ibid,^  1906,  195  f.),  the 
narrative,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  criticism,  offers 
no  adequate  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  a  source  and  an 
editor,  or  between  an  original  gospel  and  an  addition.     It  is  a 

*  But  not  invariably  (cp.  15^^  and  26^ 

t  Both  the  desire  to  spare  the  twelve  and  the  reluctance  to  dwell  on  the 
human  aflectionateness  of  Jesus  appears  in  his  version  (19^'*'')  of  Mk  xo'*'^' ; 
the  former,  together  with  a  characteristic  hesitation  to  record  a  reproach 
addressed  to  Jesus,  in  8*  (cp.  Mk  4*). 

%  This  is  one  of  his  clearest  attempts  to  improve  upon  Mark  (cp.  Bacon, 
ZNW.^  1905,  I55f.);  it  "is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  known 
accusations  of  collusion  with  Beelzebub  brought  against  Jesus  and  his 
followers,  with  the  marked  silence  of  the  Fourth  gospel  on  this  type  of 
nighty  works." 
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piece  of  early  Christian  midrashic  narrative,  drawn  up  in  ordei 
to  show  how  the  various  incidents  and  features  of  the  nativity 
were  a  fulfilment  of  OT  prophecy  (virgin-birth  i*^,  in  Bethlehem 
2^,  flight  to  Egypt  2^^  weeping  in  Ramah  2^^~^^  and  the  name 
Nazarene  2®).* 

Neither  the  style  nor  the  contents  of  1-2  afford  valid  eridence  for  sus- 
pecting that  they  are  a  later  insertion  in  the  gospel,  f  The  hypothesis  that  this 
section  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  gospel  was  advocated  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Dr.  John  Williams  {A  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  cf  the 
First  and  Second  Chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel^,  London,  1789),  then 
by  Ammon  {Dissertatio  de  Luca  emendatore  Matthai^  1805),  and  afterwards 
by  Norton  (i.  16-17)  f  it  is  still  urged  on  the  plea  that  i^'-a"  was  an  after- 
thought or  later  interpolation  (so,  e,g,y  Keim  and  Merx),  since  the  connection 
between  i*^  and  3^  is  quite  natural.  The  hypothesis  that  the  editor  or  final 
author  of  the  gospel  has  incorporated  an  earlier  source  X  in  1-2,  working  it  over 
for  his  own  purposes,  becomes  especially  plausible  (i.)  with  reference  to  the 
genealogy  (x''^*),  which  has  often  been  taken  {e,g,  by  de  Wette,  Olshansen, 
Sabatier :  ESR,  v.  464,  Delitcsch,  Meyer,  Bacon  :  DB.  iL  137  f,  and  Loisy) 
as  originally  a  Jewish  Christian  document,  or  even  as  a  later  insertion  (r.  A.D. 
170;  Charles  in  Academy^  1894,  447 f.).  The  latter  theory  is  improbable; 
the  interest  in  the  Davidic  sonship  was  not  paramount  at  that  period.  As  for 
the  former  conjecture,  the  genealogy  is  probably  the  composition  of  the  author 
himself  arranged  for  mnemonic  purposes  in  three  sets  of  fourteen  generations 
(the  double  7  reflecting  the  author^s  penchant  for  that  sacred  number).  In 
structure  and  contents  it  is  quite  artificial,!  inferior  to  Luke's,  and  intended 

*  The  further  problem  (cp.  Feigel,  Der  Einfluss  des  Weissagung^eweises 
u»  anderer  Motitfe  aufd,  Leidens  geschichte^  1910)  for  the  historical  critic  is  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  prophetic  citations  created  or  moulded  the 
narratives,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Mt.  "  The  narratives  have  a  basis  in  fact, 
or  in  what  is  assumed  to  be  or  regarded  as  fact.  But  in  form  they  have  often 
been  assimilated  to  earlier  models,  and  display  unmistakable  midrashic 
features "  (Box,  ZNIV,,  1905,  88). 

t  On  t-2  as  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel,  cp.  Box  {ZN'IV,^  1905,  83  f.). 

X  Or  sources ;  Meyer,  e,g.^  finds  three  in  i^''*  i^*  and  2. 

fi  "  It  is  artificial  from  beginning  to  end,  and  meant  to  be  so,  as  artifidal 
as  the  lists  of  the  twelve  thousand  sealed  out  of  every  tribe  of  Israel  except 
Dan  in  the  book  of  Revelation  "  (Burkitt,  Evang,  Da^Meph,  ii.  260).  Halevy 
{RS,^  1902,  221  f.)  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  forty-two  generations  of 
Mt,  with  the  twenty  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  are  designed  to  make  up  the 
62  'weeks'  of  years  in  Dn  9""",  which  were  to  follow  the  7  weeks  of 
Zerubbabel,  and  to  be  followed  by  messiah's  tragic  death  (cp.  24^').  But, 
apart  from  the  exegetical  obstacles,  there  is  no  adequate  proof  that  the  Daniel - 
tradition  was  a  norm  to  which  any  messianic  aspirant  had  to  conform,  or  that 
Mt.  dated  the  death  of  Jesus  from  such  a  messianic  prophecy.  If  any  source 
of  the  schematism  has  to  be  postulated,  the  cabbalistic  interpretation  of  Tn, 
whose  three  letters  are  equivalent  by  gematria  to  the  number  14,  is  the  most 
probable. 
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to  diow  that  Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  was  legally  descended  from  David — the 
primaiy  essential,  from  a  Jewish  standpoint,  for  any  messianic  claimant.  A 
further  apologetic  motive  is  evident  in  the  introduction  of  the  women's  names, 
especially  of  Rahab,  Tamar,  and  Bathsheba.  They  reflect  the  Jewish  slanders 
which  the  author  desired  to  rebut,  not  only  by  stating  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth  about  Mary,  but  by  arguing  that,  even  on  the  Jewish  level,  women 
of  irregular  life  played  an  honoured  r61e  in  the  history  of  the  Davidic  lineage. 
Mary's  chanurter,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  was  not  irregular.  How  much  less 
therefore  (the  inference  is)  are  Jewish  objections  to  her  and  to  Jesus  justified  ! 
These  data  of  the  genealogy  show  that  the  story  of  t^*^  was  its  natural  sequel 
(cp.  Allen,  ET,  xi.  135  f.),  and  consequently  that  the  case  for  a  source  is 
much  weaker  here  than  in  Luke.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  a  Jewish 
Christian  who,  like  the  author,  was  interested  in  the  lore  of  Judaism,  should 
not  have  compiled  the  genealogy  for  his  own  special  purposes. 

The  birth-narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke  stand  thus  on  a  difierent  footing. 
In  the  latter,  the  omission  of  a  word  or  two  (in  x**^)  leaves  the  narrative 
fiurly  consecutive  and  intelligible.  In  the  former,  no  hypothesis  of  literary 
criticism  or  textual  emendation  *  can  disentangle  the  conception  of  a  virgin- 
birth  from  a  story  which  is  vrrought  together  and  woven  on  one  loom.f 

(ti.)  The  textual  problem  of  i^  is  not  yet  settled,  but  the  earliest  variants 
(of  which  that  in  the  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila — Conybeare,  HJ,  L 
96-102 — ^is  not  one)  show  traces,  variously  phrased,  of  belief  in  the  virgin- 
birth  (cp.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  H/,  L  354-359).  Such  modifications  as  may  be 
due  to  doctrinal  prepossessions  are  designed  to  re-set  or  to  sharpen  the 
reference  of  the  original  text  to  the  virgin-birth,  not  to  insert  the  dogma  in 
a  passage  which  was  originally  free  from  it.  The  Syriac  variants  (cp.  Burkitt, 
EvangtUon  da-Mepharreshi^  ii.  262  f.)  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  SS 
{Jacob  begat  Joseph^  Joseph^  to  whom  was  betrothed  Maty  the  Virgin^  begat 
Jesus  who  is  called  the  Messiah\X  which  is  connected  with  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Ferrar  group,  underlying  the  old  Latin,  and  the  Armenian  versions  (f.«. 
'loJccb/S  M  iyhrrioep  r&r  'Iomti^^,  $  fAPijorevBetaa  vapBhot  "Mapi^fA  iy4prgfaew 
'li§ff9V9  rho  \ty6/ie909  Xptorbv),  In  any  case  tfivvnot  refers  throughout  to 
legal  kinship,  not  to  physical  parentage  (cp.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Old  Syriac  Gcspels, 
1 9 10,  pp.  xiv-xvii). 

(ilL)  The  stoiyf  of  2^'^  in  whole  or  part  has  been  assigned  to  a  period 

*  The  deletion  of  ix  rptdfiaros  irylov  (i'*)  by  Venema,  Markland, 
Bokhuyzen,  and  Vollgraff  is  quite  arbitrary,  though  Burkitt  {£v.  Da-Meph. 
ii.  261)  rightly  follows  SS  in  omitting  obK  t^tooK€»  Im  o9  (i*)  at  a  later 
Christian  comment  introduced  to  safeguard  the  physical  miracle. 

f  This  tells  against  the  primitive  origin  of  the  etiangelium  infantiao,  and 
against  all  theories  of  its  place  in  Q  or  in  any  pre-canonical  source  which  can 
be  detected  in  the  gospels.  Resch*s  attempt  (JfCindheitsewmgelium,  264-276) 
to  prove  that  Paul  was  acquainted  with  it  is  a  complete  failure. 

$Cp.  van  Manen  (7T.,  1895,  pp.  258-263),  who  defends  this  as  the 
original  reading  in  Matt.  The  textual  phenomena  are  displayed  in  EBi, 
2962,  as  amended  in  /M/.,  1902,  85-95. 

I  Cp.  Beyschlag,  NTTh.  ii.  478 :  « In  the  story  of  the  travelling  star 
which  pointed  the  way  to  the  magi,  in  that  of  Peter  walking  on  the  waves, 
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later  than  that  of  the  gospel ;  but  on  insufEdent  grounds.  In  a  Syriac  tract, 
attributed  to  Eusebius,  and  extant  in  a  sixth  oentuiy  MS  (cp,  transl.  by 
Vfiightia/ourfta/a/SacretiLii.,  April,  October,  1866 ;  Nestle,  ZIVT.,  1893, 
435-438),  an  account  of  the  magi  ajod  the  star  is  given,  whose  date  purports 
to  be  A«D.  1 1 8- 1 1 9.  If  it  could  be  established  (so  Conybeaze  in  Guardian^ 
April  39,  X903,  cp.  D.  Visiter,  7*7*.,  1910,  170-213),  that  the  author  *'had  in 
his  hands  a  pre-canonical  Greek  source  of  119  or  120,"  this  might  denote  the 
Urminus  a  quo  for  the  incorporation  of  2^*^  into  the  canonical  text  of 
Mt ;  but  the  inference  is  hazardous.  The  text  runs  thus :  "  This  question 
\i,e,  about  the  Balaam-prophecy  of  the  star  and  the  coming  of  the  magi 
to  Bethlehem  in  the  reign  of  Pir  Shabour]  arose  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  holy  books,  and  through  the  efforts  of  great  men 
in  various  places  this  history  was  sought  for,  and  found,  and  written  in  the 
tonguie  of  those  who  attended  to  the  matter."  The  'holy  books'  probably 
include  the  NT,  the  'history'  is  not  the  stozy  of  Mt  2>-"  but  the  Balaam- 
legend,  and  the  question  related  to  the  verification  of  the  date  in  Mt.  or  to 
the  harmonising  of  the  Lucan  and  Matthsean  stories  of  the  infimcy  (cp. 
Hilgenfeld,  ZIVT,^  1895,  447  fl,  and  Zahn,  INT.  IL  527).  It  is  curious  that 
according  to  astronomical  observations  an  important  and  rare  conjunction  of 
the  planets  (Jupiter  and  Saturn)  did  take  place  between  April  15th  and 
December  27th  of  6  B.C.,  which  may  have  led  to  acute  speculation  amongst 
Babylonian  astrologers,  who  were  accustomed  to  forecast  the  effects  of  sach 
phenomena  upon  Syria.*  This  may  suggest  a  historical  nucleus  for  the  early 
Christian  haggada  of  Mt  2^'". 

{b)  16^7*^  is  also  more  likely  to  be  oiganic  to  a  gospel 
which  reflected  the  later  catholic  consciousness  of  Christianity 
(cp.  HNT,  646  f.),  and  particularly  Matthew's  high  estimate  of  the 
apostles,  than  a  later  interpolation  in  a  very  early  gospel,  much 
less  an  integral  part  of  such  a  gospel  (Keim,  iv.  266  f. ;  Stevens, 
NTTk,  136  f.).  The  original  saying  t  goes  back  to  the  Jewish 
conception  oipetra  ((fitdD,  cp.  the  rabbinic  quotation  in  Taylor's 
Sayings  of  Jewish  Fathers^  160)  as  applied  by  God  to  Abraham, 
'  when  He  saw  Abraham  who  was  going  to  arise.  He  said,  Lo,  I 
have  found  tipetra  to  build  and  to  found  the  world  upon.'  Even 
in  the  Greek  expansion  of  the  evangelist  the  saying  does  not 
presuppose  a  period  of  christological  development  later  than 
that  assigned  to  the  gospel  as  a  whole,  and  the  similar  passage  in 
Jn  2o^**  seems  a  correction  of  the  specifically  Petrine  privil^e 

or  of  the  OT  saints  rising  in  the  hour  of  Jesus'  death,  Mt.  has  manifestly 
translated  poetic  traditions  into  history.  Even  Lk.  has  taken  for  genuine 
history  the  legendary  traditions  of  his  introductory  chapters." 

*  The  suggestions  of  Kepler  have  been  recently  elaborated,  on  the  basis 
of  a  Babylonian  demotic  papjmis,  by  Oefele  in  his  essay  [AfittheiluHgtm  dtr 
VordarasicU,  Gesellschaft^  1903)  on  '  das  Horoskop  der  Empikngnis  Christi' 

t  Cp.  Bruston  in  RTQK.  (1902)  326-341. 
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of  the  Matthsean  logion.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons 
(cp.  Zahn's  Forschungen^  i.  163  f,  290  f),  it  is  unlikely  that  i6i^'i' 
(cp.  Schmiedel,  EBi.^  1376, 1892,  3104-3 105)  is  an  interpolation, 
or  that  16^^^*  represents  an  insertion  made  by  the  church  of 
Rome  (Victor),  c.  a.d.  190,  in  the  interests  of  its  catholic 
authority  (so  Grill,  Der  Primat  des  Petrus^  1904,  pp.  61-79). 

(c)  While  the  epilogue  (28^*"*^)  naturally  does  not  give  the 
ipsissima  uerba  of  Christ  (cp.  HNT.  647-649),  it  is  an  organic 
part  of  the  gospel,  which  rounds  off  the  narrative;*  there  is 
nothing  in  its  phraseology  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  catholic 
consciousness  of  the  early  church  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  century.  The  only  point  of  dubiety  lies  in  28i*.  The 
theory  that  the  textus  receptus  of  this  verse  arose  between  a.d. 
130  and  140  in  the  African  old  Latin  texts,  owing  to  baptismal 
and  liturgical  considerations,  and  that  the  original  text  was  the 
shorter  Eusebian  form  (iropcv^^im  /uM^h/rcvo-arc  iravra  ra  l&vri  iv 
rf  6v6fjMri  fiov),  was  proposed  by  F.  C.  Conybeare  {ZJVJV.^  1901, 
275-280;  N/.  L  102-108)  and  has  been  accepted  by  Usener 
(Rhdn.  Museum^  1902,  39f.)i  Kirsopp  Lake:  Influence  of  Text. 
Criticism  an  NT  Exegesis  (1904),  pp.  7  f.,  Wellhausen,  Allen,  and 
Montefiore,  amongst  others.  The  opposite  side  is  represented 
by  Riggenbach  {BFT.,  1903,  vii.  i,  *  Der  trinitarische  Taufbefehl 
Mt  28^*  nach  seiner  urspriingliche  Textgestalt  und  seiner 
Authentic  untersucht')  and  Chase  {JTS.^  ^905,  483  f.).  The 
phrase  h  rf  dvofuiri  fiov  may  be  a  Western  harmonising  interpo- 
lation (so  Riggenbach,  from  Lk  24*^;  Chase,  from  Mk  16^^),  or 
an  insertion  of  Eusebius  himself,  independent  of  any  codices  in 
the  Cassarean  library.  Also,  the  fact  that  Eusebius  in  a  number 
of  hb  works  refrains  from  quoting  the  verse  in  its  canonical 
form,  and  omits  all  reference  to  baptism,  does  not  necessarily 
involve  that  the  canonical  form  was  not  in  existence,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  omit  the  baptismal  clause 
as  irrelevant  to  his  immediate  purpose,  quoting  only  the  words 
which  follow  and  precede  it  in  the  canonical  text  The 
oocunence  of  the  latter  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Theophania 

*  Cp.  Norden  (Antiii  Kunstprosa^  ii.  456) :  <X/>w  rdct  ithf  "EXXii^cy  c^ 
*B^i|rtr,  TMf  ^  papfidpoif  At  pappdpois,  ist  die  Weisung,  die  der  Griechische 
Philoioph  dner  Tradition  cufolge  seinem  die  Welt  erobernden  SchUler 
AJciaiider  auf  den  Weg  mitgab ;  roptvBirret  olh^  fjM$ifre6aaT€  v6,rra  rd  i9wri 
sttgte  der  Stifter  der  christlichen  Religion  cu  seiner  SchUler  als  er  sie  in  die 
Welt  ausaandte.' 
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(iv.  8)  shows  that  some  old  Syriac  MSS  must  have  had  the 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  Ephraim's  comment 
on  the  Diatessaron  indicates  that  the  latter  represented  the 
ordinary  text  of  Mt.  at  this  point  (cp.  Burkitt's  Evang.  Dor 
Meph.  L  172  f.,  iL  171,  279).  Didach^  7,  again,  shows  that  the 
trinitarian  formula  was  possible  by  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  century,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  was  derived 
from  Mt  28^^.  The  question  has  an  obvious  bearing  not  only 
on  the  date,  but  on  the  ethos  of  Matthew's  gospel  On  the 
whole,  the  probabilities  seem  to  converge  on  the  likelihood  that 
the  trinitarian  form  was  introduced  by  the  author  of  the  gospel 
himself,  as  a  liturgical  expansion  of  the  primitive  formula  of 
baptism  into  the  name  of  Jesus  (cp.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  HJ.  i. 
571-575;  Stanton,  GHD.  i.  355  f.). 

Most  of  the  other  structural  difficulties  can  be  explained  as 
the  result  either  of  the  author's  work  as  a  compiler  and  editor, 
or  of  later  harmonising.  The  main  exception  is  5^^^^  but  even 
this  does  not  justify  the  hypothesis  of  a  later  revision. 

The  disraption  of  the  context  by  Mt  28*"^,  whose  contents  do  no  more 
than  repeat  Uiose  of  v¥.*^,  suggests  that  it  is  an  editorial  interpolatioo  or 
later  gloss  (so,  t,g,^  Keim,  vL  308 f. ;  Soltau,  Schmiedel).  Nothing  new  Is 
communicated  by  Jesus ;  he  simply  repeats  what  the  angd  has  already  said. 
Whether  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  tradition  underlying  Jn  20^^^'  (cp.  the 
common  use  of  bntkrm)^  or  borrowed  firom  the  lost  Maican  ending  (see 
above,  pp.  238  f.),  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  (Rohrbach,  Hamack)  that  its 
insertion  may  have  taken  place  early  in  the  second  century,  when  the 
formation  of  the  gospel-canon  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  alteration  espedally 
in  the  resurrection-narrative,  in  order  to  level  up  the  synoptic  traditions  (with 
their  Galilean  appearances)  to  the  Johannine  (Jerusalem). 

This  dual  character  of  the  resurrection-stories  (Galilee,  Jerusalem),  which 
becomes  a  special  problem  in  the  historical  criticism  of  Mt  and  Lk. ,  has  started 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  locate  the  Galilee-appearances  at  Jerusalem  by  means 
of  a  harmonising  hypothesis  which  assumes  that  Galilee  here  is  not  the 
province  but  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  (so  especially  R.  Hofitnann, 
"Galilfta  auf  dem  Oelberg,"  1896;  Zimmermann  in  SK.^  1901,  446  f.,  and 
Lepsius,  "Die  Auferstehungsberichte,"  in  Rtden,  u,  AbkoMdhtngen^  iv., 
1902),  and  which  summons  to  its  aid  the  conjecture  (Resch,  T(/,  z.  2.  381 1, 
X.  3.  765 f.,  xii.  332 f.,  362 f.,  586)  that  rtplxupot  (in  Mk  l"  etc;  cp, 
Abbott's  Diat.  438  f.,  1232)*  is  the  Gk.  equvalent  of  n^'^|  (cp.  Ezek  47*), 
a  district  east  of  the  temple,  surrounding  the  mount  of  Olives  and  including 
Bethany.  There  would  thus  be  two  Galilees  in  the  NT:  one  that  of 
northern  Palestine,  the  sphere  of  the  early  ministiy  of  Jesus,  the  other  that 

*  The  double  sense  of  V^^|  is  used  both  by  Chajes  {Markus-ShtdUm,  13) 
and  Abbott  to  explain  Lk  4'7=Mk  i^. 
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of  Jernsalem,  the  location  of  Christ's  appearances  after  death.  But  the 
evidence  for  this  theory  breaks  down  upon  examination.  The  mediaeval 
pilgrims  found  a  site  here  and  there  for  Galilee  on  Olivet  or  Mount  Sion, 
simply  because  they  already  (cp.  2^bn,  GK,  ii.  937)  felt  the  difficulty  of 
harmonising  the  resurrection-narratives.  Tertullian's  language  in  ApoL  21 
does  not  bear  out  Resch's  contention  (cp.  Schttrer,  TLZ,^  1897,  187}.), 
while  the  theory  b  further  handicapped  by  the  need  of  assuming  not  only 
that  Luke  at  one  place  (24')  misread  Mk  16^,  although  elsewhere  he  (24"*, 
Ac  i^)  preserved  the  real  meaning  of  Galilee,  but  that,  without  any  warning, 
the  term  changes  its  geographical  meaning  in  the  synoptic  tradition.  The 
hypothesis  therefore  falls  to  the  ground  (so,  ^.^.,  Keim,  vi.  380 ;  W.  C.  Allen, 
EBi,  2gSj ;  Gautier,  EBt\  3498 ;  Schmiedel,  £Bi\  4044  ;  Lake,  Resurrection 
Narratives^  208-209 ;  Masterman,  DCG,  ii.  207 ;  A.  Meyer,  Auferstehungs- 
Urickte^  95£.). 

§  4.  Characteristics, — ^The  main  problem  of  the  gospel  remains, 
however,  viz.  the  juxtaposition  of  Jewish  or  particularistic  (e.g, 
iqSCss  ij«4  i^«  23«)  and  catholic  (e^g.  12^^  24"  and  2%^^) 
sayings  (cp.  16^  and  23').  Are  the  former  due  to  a  Judaistic 
recension  of  the  Logia  (Schmiedel,  EBi.  1842-3,  1870),  and 
were  the  latter,  together  with  some  of  the  less  historical  traits,  the 
work  of  a  later  editor  or  editors  more  friendly  to  the  Gentiles 
(Hilgenfeld,  Ewald,  Schwegler:  NZ,  L  199  f.,  241  f.)?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  depends  upon  the  critical  analysis  of 
the  gospel  Keim  (i.  86  f.)  ascribes,  €.g,  11^-2"  314-W  8"-"  22!-" 
2ji-is  27i''**^  28^*''  to  a  zealous  Jewish-Christian,  of  liberal 
sympathies,  who  wrote  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Soltau's  better 
theory  {ZNW,^  1900,  219-248)  is  that  a  series  of  editorial 
additions  to  the  original  Matthew  may  be  found,  ^.^.,  in  1-2, 3^^^' 

^14-16    elS-19  317    1217*81    |^U-15.  W   jl^   26^^*  ^  <^)   2 7^')  ^1®*  *^  ^  ^^ 

27*^28*>;  the  original  Matthew  was  compiled  from  Mk.  and  the 
Logia  by  an  opponent  of  Judaism,  but  the  editor  was  a  strict 
Jewish  Christian  of  catholic  sympathies  and  dogmatic  preposses- 
sions. This  is  decidedly  simpler  than  the  older  theory  of  Scholten 
i^Htt  Oudste  Evangelie^  93  0>  which  postulated  three  different 
editions  of  Matthew.  But  the  solution  lies  in  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  author  rather  than  in  the  strata  of  the  gospel.  The  author 
of  Matthew  is  unconsciously  self-portrayed  in  13^';  he  is  ypafiiui- 
Tcvc  iJLa&rfr€vO€U  tq  jSacriXcti^  rStv  ovpavtuv  S/uukos  dvOptoTrff  oticoSco'- 
w6Tg  SoTii  ^KjSoAAo  Ik  rev  $tianvpov  avrov  Kotva  koX  iraXaid,  He 
is  a  Jewish  Christian,  acquainted  with  rabbinic  learning ;  *  the 
midrashic  element  is  more  pronounced  in  his  work  than  in  either 

*  **  Les  formules  bien  frapp^es,  br^es,  sentencieuses  y  abondent ;  on  y 
•ent  vraiment  le  docteur  qui  parte  avec  autoril^  "  (Jacquier,  INT.  ii.  383). 
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Mark  or  Luke,  and  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  passages  which 
come  directly  from  his  own  pen.  The  Jewish  Christian  traits  of 
his  gospel  are,  however,  largely  due  to  the  Palestinian  traditions 
which  he  employed,  as  well  as  to  the  thesis  of  his  own  work, 
viz.  that  Christianity  as  the  new  law  and  righteousness  of  God 
had  superseded  the  old  as  a  revelation  of  God  to  men.*  He 
voices  the  catholic  and  apostolic  consciousness  of  the  early 
church,  which  saw  in  its  universal  mission  to  the  world  a  com- 
mission of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  and  in  its  faith  a  new  and  final 
law  of  God's  messiah.  Mt  thus  approximates  to  the  standpoint 
of  Luke  and  of  James.  He  does  not  show  any  anti-Pauline 
tendency ;  it  is  forced  exegesis  to  detect  a  polemic  against  Paul,t 
e.g.  in  the  description  of  the  enemy  in  13**  or  in  5^'  (cp.  i  Co  15*). 
If  Mt.  has  any  affinities  with  the  great  apostle,  it  is  with  the 
Paul  of  Ro  9^,  not  of  Ro  ii^^  much  less  of  Gal  a*^.  His 
Jewish  Christian  proclivities  are  strongly  marked  even  in  details 
{^g.  34^,  his  fondness  for  ^  0aa'tX€ia  rSxv  ovpavAv,  the  addition 
of  «cai  T^  hiKoioavyrpf  in  6**  [cp.  3**«=5*^  Gal  4*],  etc.),  but  he 
sees  the  real  Judaism  not  in  the  Israel  I  which  had  deliberately 
(cp.  27^,  note  the  emphatic  xas  6  Xaoi)  rejected  Jesus,  but  in 
the  church.  It  is  not  accidental  that  iKKkrja-ui  only  occurs  in 
Mt.,  among  the  evangelists.     He  reflects  an  age  when  the  church 

*  Wellhausen  {Em/,  70  f.)  minimises  unduly  the  catholic  and  universal 
traits  of  the  final  editor.  "  Mt.  has  in  view  the  primitive  church  of  Jenisalem, 
which  sought  to  hold  fast  by  Judaism  in  spite  of  everything.  Hostility  to  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Law  is  never  expressed  more  bitterly  than  by 
him.  .  .  .  But  this  enmity  is  a  rival  race  for  the  same  goal,  viz.  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  for  righteousness.  This  goal  is  naturally  higher 
for  Christians  than  for  Jews ;  nevertheless,  on  that  very  account  the  former 
claim  to  be  the  true  representatives  of  Judaism  and  refuse  to  yield  place  to 
the  false.  They  still  take  part  in  the  cultus  at  Jerusalem  (5***),  pay  the 
temple-taz,  .  •  .  confine  their  propaganda  outside  Jerusalem  to  Jews, 
exclude  pagans  and  Samaritans,  and  will  not  cast  their  holy  pearls  before 
swine  (xo*  7*)."  But  this  is  retained,  partly  for  ardiaic  reasons,  from  the 
sources ;  it  is  not  so  fundamental  for  Mt.  as  ^e  larger  atmosphere  of  catholic 
feeling.  Wellhausen  himself  {EM,  88  f.)  admits  the  probability  of  this 
later  on. 

t  He  alone  of  the  evangelists  uses  dtfo/da^  and  he  is  specially  opposed  to 
hypocrisy ;  but  the  former  need  not,  any  more  than  the  latter,  be  an  anti* 
Pauline  touch. 

:;:  Cp.  Wellhanaen's  remark  on  23'''"  *'  £r  [i.e,  Jesus]  hat  durch  seine 
Apostel  immer  wieder  Versuche  gemacht,  die  Juden  in  seiner  Gemeinde 
{/^nischta)  zu  sammeln  {k*nasch)  und  vor  dem  drohcnden  Zom  cuflacht  m 
gewi&hren,  aber  vei|^ebens." 
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and  the  kingdom  were  becoming  more  closely  identified,  when 
the  Gentile  mission  was  in  full  swing,  when  the  initial  flush  and 
rush  of  the  faith  in  Palestine  had  been  succeeded  by  experiences 
of  fidse  prophets,  unworthy  members,*  and  the  obstacles  which 
a  new  organisation  creates  as  well  as  removes. 

Writing  for  the  practical  needs  of  the  church,  he  betrays  the 
vocation  of  a  teacher  incidentally  in  the  mnemonic  and  mathe- 
matical arrangements  of  his  material,  among  other  things.  Thus 
there  are  three  divisions  in  the  genealogy  (i*'*^,  three  angel- 
messages  to  Joseph  in  dreams  (i^  2^^^^),  three  temptations 
(4^-1*),  a  triple  description  of  the  mission  (4**  see  above),  a  triple 
illustration  in  5"  (cp.  s""*****^*),  the  threefold  definition  of 
61-4. 6-16.  lew  (cp.  also  6»-w  yT-s.  22. 28.  ST)^  three  miracles  of  healing 
(gi-16^  three  further  miracles  (8*'-9*),  three  other  miracles  of 
healing  (9*****),  the  triple  rhythm  of  ii^**  (cp.  12*®),  the  threefold 
attack  of  the  Pharisees  ^i2^^^-^*^\  three  parables  of  sowing 
(i3^-«*),  three  instances  of  Verily  I  say  to  you  (iS**  i*-  i®),t  three 
classes  of  eunuchs  (19^'),  the  threefold  rhythm  of  20^'  {tk  to 
ktX,)  and  21*,  three  parables  (2ii'-22"),  three  questions  put  to 
Jesus  (22^*^),  three  warnings  (23''i®,  cp.  23*^-**  23*^  mtnt  and 
dill  and  cummin^  justice  and  mercy  and  faithfulness,  2^^  prophets 
and  wise  men  and  scribes),  the  three  men  of  the  parable  (25^^), 
three  prayers  in  Gethsemane  (26'*^),  three  denials  of  Peter 
(26*^^),  three  questions  of  Pilate  (27^^-^),  three  mockeries  of  the 
crucified  (27^**^),  three  women  specially  mentioned  at  the  cross 
(27**),  and  the  threefold  rhythm  of  28^'-*>.  With  this  numerical 
trait  we  may  rank  the  fivefold  occurrence  of  the  formula  koI 
lyiyero  ore  crcXco-fv  jctX.  (7^  11^  13**  19*  26^),  the  fivefold 
antithesis  of  5*^"**,  and  the  fivefold  rhythm  of  lo^-*  (cp.  10^1®); 
the  seven  evil  spirits  of  12**,  the  sevenfold  forgiveness  of  i8^-^ 
(cp.  22^),  the  seven  loaves  and  baskets  (15*^ '^  and  the 
sevenfold  woe  of  23.  It  may  be  only  accidental  that  there  are 
ten  OT  citations  (1-4^^)  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Galilean  mission,  and  there  happen  to  be  ten  miracles  in  S^**. 
The  irr^ular  number  of  the  beatitudes  (5^)^  where  schematism 
would  have  been  easy,  shows  that  the  writer  did  not  work  out 


*  **  He  seems  to  move  amid  a  nee  of  backsliders  "  (Abbott,  £Bi.  1788) ; 
but  the  references  are  too  general  to  be  connected  with  the  retrogression  ojf 
Jewish  converts  when  the  breach  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians 
widened  c.  A.D.  70. 

t  The  d/i^  in  iS^*  is  to  be  omitted. 

17 
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numerical  schemes*  quite  regardless  of  the  materials  at  his 
disposal,  though  homiletic  influences  undoubtedly  were  respons- 
ible for  the  form  as  occasionally  for  the  content  of  the  latter. 

The  chancter  of  the  OT  dtations  throws  a  particular  lay  of  light  on  the 
heterogeneous  strata  of  the  gospel  as  well  as  on  the  specific  interests  of  the 
compiler  or  editor.  In  2'  4*'''  8^'  13"  and  vf^  we  have  paraphrastic 
renderings  of  the  Hebrew,  f  Here,  as  elsewhere,  dtations  which  diflfer  alike 
from  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX  may  occasionally  be  the  result  of  the  natural 
looseness  with  which  early  Christian  writers  occasionally  dted  the  OT  from 
memory,  or  fredy  adapted  texts  for  purposes  of  edification.  In  such  cases 
the  differences  are  immaterial.  In  others,  e,g,  in  27"-  (cp.  H.  R.  Hatch, 
Biblical  Worlds  1893,  345-354,  and  J.  R.  Harris,  Exp.^^  1905,  161-171), 
the  nse  of  a  Jhriltgium  is  Uie  clue  to  the  textual  phenomena.  The  dual 
nature  of  the  dtations  remains,  however,  upon  any  hypothesis,  and  it  is  a 
watermark  of  compilation.  As  a  rule  Matthew  assimilates  quotations  already 
found  in  Mk.  more  dosely  to  the  LXX,  or  dse  leaves  them  as  he  finds  them 
in  that  state.  The  main  exceptions  to  this — in  21'',  where,  like  Lk.  (19*),  he 
omiU  the  wdurw  rait  $0peirt9  of  the  LXX  (Mk  ii^^,  and  in  27^,  where  the 
doser  approximation  of  Iwarl  to  the  LXX  is  balanced  by  the  substitution  of 
the  vocative  $t4  ftov  for  6  BtM  /wv  (Mk  15**  LXX) — are  not  of  any  special 
moment.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  non-Marcan  allusions  to,  or  dtations  of, 
the  OT,  with  the  striking  exception  of  twelve  passages  (i*  2^*  2**  2**  4*  12^ 
21*  besides  the  five  noted  above),t  which  indicate  a  recourse  to  the  original 
with  a  more  or  less  subordinate  use  of  the  LXX.  These  passages  are  all 
connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Two  of  them  (2"  and  27*''')  may 
have  been  taken  originally  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Jeremiah  (Jerome, 
cp.  Resch's  Pitrallel-Texte,  ii.  334 f.,  369f.)i  three  come  from  Micah  (2*), 
Hosca  (2'*),§  and  Jeremiah  (2^*)  respectively,  while  a  couple  (4*  13*)  are 
ftom  the  Psalter.  The  rest  are  drawn  from  Isaiah  (21'  bdng  a  composite 
dtation  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah). 

With  regard  to  the  motives  underlying  Mt's  account,  an 
apologetic  element  emerges  at  the  outset  in  the  ascription  of  the 
birth  to  prophecy,  as  well  as  in  the  inclusion  of  the  women  in  the 

*  On  this  cp.  Luthardt's  paragraphs  in  his  essay,  De  Compositiofu 
EvoHgilii  Matthai  (Leipzig,  186 1 ),  Plummer  (pp.  xix  f.),  and  Abbott  (Z)iMf. 

3352  ^). 

tCp.  £.  Haupt's  Zur  WUrdigung  der  aii.  Citatumm  im  Ev.  Mt. 
(Treptow,  1870)  on  8"  (pp.  1-7)  13"  (pp.  7-10)  and  27*  (pp.  10-16);  Allen 
in  ET,  xiL  281  f.,  and  Nestle  in  ET.  xix.  on  2"  (pp.  527  f.),  and  (ET.  xx. 
92-93)  on  12**. 

X  The  midrashic  development  in  2  x'  is  carried  a  step  further  by  Justin 
(Af/ff/.  L  32),  who  binds  the  foal  to  a  vine. 

§  The  difference  between  this  forced  application  (due  to  the  identification 
of  Jesus  here,  as  in  the  temptation  story,  with  Israel)  and  the  apt  dtation  in 
^M  (12'^,  illustrates  the  composite  character  of  Matthew's  gospel  (cp.  Burkitt'f 
Trans0nsswH,  202-203) 
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genealogy.  The  author  aimed  at  contemporary  Jewish  insinua- 
tions against  the  honour  of  Mary.  The  birth  of  Jesus  was  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy;  Joseph  openly  recognised  Mary  as  his 
wife  before  the  birth ;  and  even  in  the  Davidic  genealogy  women 
like  Tamar  and  Rahab,  besides  Ruth  the  foreigner,  had  played  a 
part  by  Divine  commission.  It  is  true  that  the  earliest  possible 
record  of  the  well-known  Jewish  slander  dates  kom  about 
A.D.  130,  while  it  does  not  become  prominent  till  the  age  of 
Celsus,  half  a  century  later  (Hilgenfeld  in  ZJVT.^  1900,  pp. 
271  f.) ;  but  it  must  be  earlier  than  its  literary  records,  and  some 
such  slander  was  inevitable  in  Jewish  circles  as  soon  as  the 
dogma  of  the  virgin-birth  was  marked,  particularly  when 
argument  was  rife  over  the  messianic  claims  of  Jesus.  Else- 
where in  Mt  a  sensitiveness  to  contemporary  Jewish  slander  is 
visible,  as  in  the  story  of  28^^'^^  and  the  humble,  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  Jesus  the  messiah  *  at  his  birth  by  the  foreign  magi  is 
thrown  into  relief  against  his  subsequent  reception  by  the 
Jews. 

Mt  has  also  his  eye  upon  difficulties  felt  inside  the  church, 
e,g.  about  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Law  and  the  Gentile 
mission.  A  certain  perplexity  had  further  been  felt,  by  the  time 
he  wrote,  about  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  his  account  in  3^^ 
attempts  to  explain  how  the  holy  messiah  submitted  to  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  John.t  The  purpose  of  John's  baptism,  c2s 
d/^trty  afjLopTuav  (Mk  i*),  is  omitted,  and  there  is  a  tacit  contrast 
between  the  people  (Mt  3^)  and  the  religious  authorities  (3^^ 
vfbois  .  •  •  ck  ficravotav)  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jesus  (3^^^)  on  the 
other.  The  curious  story  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  (cp.  Jerome,  contra  Peiag.  iii.  2,  and  Cyprian,  de  rebapU 
xvii.),  that  Jesus  only  went  %  after  refusing  at  first  to  accompany 
his  father  and  mother  (cp.  the  motive  of  John  7^),  is  accepted 
by  some  scholars,  e.g.  by  O.  Holtzmann  {Leben  Jesu^  Eng.  tr. 
127  f.),  as  authentic.  Both  this  and  the  account  in  Mt.  are 
probably  more  or  less  independent  attempts  to  explain  the  same 

*  The  significant  change  in  3^  (cp.  Jub  22''''' ;  Haldvy,  RS.,  1903,  32  f., 
123  £,  2x0  f.)  substitutes  a  public  proclamation  for  an  inward  assurance. 

t  The  passage  thus  tallies  with  the  ratification  of  Christian  baptism  in 
28^ ;  the  validity  of  the  institution  is  proved  apologetically  by  the  fact  that 
Jesus  himself  not  only  enjoined  it  but  submitted  to  it. 

X  "  Dixit  autem  eis,  quid  peccaui,  ut  uadam  et  baptizer  ab  eo?  nisi  forte 
hoc  ipsum,  quod  dixi,  ignorantia  est.''  The  fragment  breaks  ofi*  here ;  but, 
as  the  next  fragment  proves,  Jesus  did  go  eventually. 
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incident    But  this  opens  up  the  laiger  question  of  die  rehtion 
between  the  two  works. 

§  5.  Mt  and  the  Euangelium  iuxia  Hebraos, — ^When  the 
Matthsan  document  is  identified  with  Q  (see  above,  pp.  i94f.)i 
the  speculations  of  early  tradition  and  recent  investigation 
upon  the  relation  of  the  canonical  Mt  to  the  to.  IovSoucok 
lose  their  basis  and  interest,  although  the  latter  document 
remains  one  of  the  problems  and  enigmas  of  early  Christian 
literature.  Even  yet  there  is  no  sort  of  agreement  upon  the 
relation  of  the  canonical  Matthew,  or  of  Q  ( «•  the  Matthaean 
Logia),  to  what  came  to  be  called  '  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews '  (cvayycAiov  Koff  'Efipaiovs).  The  latter,  to  judge  from 
the  Stichometry  of  Nikephorus,  was  larger  than  Mk.  and  smaller 
than  Mt ;  it  was  the  Greek  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original, 
used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  especially,  and 
eventually  circulated  among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Egypt 
So  much  is  clear.  But  its  origin  is  a  mystery.  Was  it  (so  from 
Bleek  and  Frank:  5!^.,  1846,  369 f,  to  Wemle,  Syn,  Frage^ 
248  f.;  Jiilicher,  EinL  261 ;  A.  F.  Findlay,  etc.)  a  second-hand 
and  second-century  compilation  mainly  based  on  the  canonical 
gospels  (especially  Mt  and  Lk.),*  or  a  source  co-ordinate  with 
the  canonical  Gospels  (O.  Holtzmann's  Leben  Jesu^  Eng.  tr.  46- 
52)  and  even  used  by  Mt  and  Lk.  (Handmann,  TU.  v.  3.  1 27  f.)  ? 
These  are  the  two  extremes  of  critical  opinion.  The  latter  is 
modified  by  those  who  hold  that  both  Mt  and  Heb.  gospel  were 
written  by  the  same  hand  (Nicholson,  The  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews^  1879),  or  that  both  were  versions  of  the  Ur- 
Matth^us  (so,  e.g.^  Schneckenburger,  !Zahn),  while  there  is  still 
support  for  the  traditional  view  that  the  Heb.  gospel  were 
really  the  work  of  Matthew  to  which  the  tradition  of  Papias 
refers  (so>  e,g.^  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Evgiien^  43  f. ;  ZWT.^  1863,  345  f., 
1889,  280  f.,  and  Barns,  cp.  A.  Meyer,  HNA,  L  i8-i9).t 
Setting  aside  the  latter  theory,  we  may  upon  the  whole  feel 

*  SpecificaUy  a  second-century  Jewish  •>  Christum  adaptation  of  ML 
(Weizsilcker,  Untersuchungm^  223  f. ;  Resch,  TU,  ▼.  4.  322  £  ;  Hoennicke, 
JC.  98,  etc)  or  of  Lk.  (a  Weiss,  EinL  494  f.). 

t  To  the  literature  cited  by  Ehrhard  {ACL,  139  f.)  and  A.  Meyer  {HNA^ 
iL  21  f.),  add  Menzies  {DB.  v.  338-342),  A.  F.  Findlay  {DCG.  L  675  C), 
Stanton  {GHD,  i.  250 f.),  Adeney  (HJ.  lit  139-159)1  and  Barnes  (/751, 
April  1905,  356  f.).  The  extant  fra^^ents  are  collected  in  Preuscben's 
AniiUgMuma  (3-8)  and  Hamack  (ACL,  i.  I.  6f.),  and  translated  by 
Nicholson  {pp,  cit.  pp.  28  f.)  and  B.  Pick  (Paruiipomma^  Chicago,  1908). 
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justified  in  refusing  also  to  regard  the  gospel  Koff  *Epp(uov9  as  a 
derivative  compilation.  Its  use  by  Hegesippus  (q).  S/^,  270  f.), 
possibly  also  by  Ignatius  and  Papias,*  throws  the  date  of  its 
composition  into  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  the 
internal  evidence  suggests  an  even  earlier  period  (a.d.  70-100, 
Hamack,  ACL,  ii.  i.  625  f.).  The  gospel,  in  its  original  form,t 
was  probably  one  of  the  narratives  which  preceded  Luke  (i^) ; 
It  was  a  Jewish-Christian  Sti/yi/cr&s  which  assigned  special  promi- 
nence to  James  as  Mt  did  to  Peter,  and  which  derived  part  of 
its  material  from  primitive  and  fairly  authentic  sources.  The 
tradition  which  connected  it  with  Matthew  is  pure  guesswork, 
started  by  misinterpretations  of  the  earlier  tradition  about 
Matthew's  Logia.  The  gospel  Kaff  '£/9patov$  was  originally 
anonymous  (Handmann,  pp.  ii4f.);  it  was  a  gospel  of  the 
twelve,  not  a  gospel  of  Matthew.  Unlike  the  canonical  Mt 
it  had  no  Euangelium  infantia^  though  it  may  have  had  a 
genealogy,  since  its  purpose  was  to  prove  the  messianic 
legitimacy  of  Jesus.  It  is  related,  in  point  of  religious  aim  and 
literary  quality,  to  the  canonical  Mt.  pretty  much  as  the  epistle 
of  Barnabas  is  to  Hebrews. 

{'D)LUKE. 

Lttbraturb.— (a)  Editions  t—Origen's  HomiUm  in  Lucam  (mainly  on 
chs.  1-4);  Ambrose,  Expositio  Evangelica  (fourth  century);  Beda  (eighth 
century);  Theophylact  (eleventh  century);  Cajetan  (1543);  Cornelius  ^ 
Lapide(i638,  Eng.  tr.  of  Luke,  London,  1887);  H.  Pape  (Leipzig,  1778); 
S  F.  N.  Moras  (Leipzig,  1795)  t  Stein  (Halle,  1830) ;  F.  A.  Bomemann's 
Scholia  (1830);  Gldckler  (Frankfort,  1835);  Olshausen  (1837,  Eng.  tr. 
1863);  Baumgarten-Crusius  (Jena,  1845);  Meyer  (1846,  Eng.  tr.  of  fifth 
ed.,  Edin.  1880);  de  Wette'  (1846);  Trollope  (London,  1847);  Diedrich 

*  Schwegler  (NZ»  i.  197  f.)  also  heard  echoes  in  Jas  5^'  and  2  P  x^,  since 
the  gospel,  like  the  apocalypse  of  John,  voiced  the  primitive  Jewish 
Christianity  of  the  early  church.  Pfleiderer  (Urc,  ii.  160 U\  though  regarding 
it  as  an  independent  form  of  the  original  Aramaic  gospel,  admits  the  presence 
of  later  legends. 

t  The  legendary  features  are  cruder  than  the  naive  stories,  «.^.,  of  Mt 
jyM-s7  2|i«-  and  27"-" ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  preserved  a  more  accurate 
form  of  23".  The  latter  is  more  likely  to  be  primitive  than  the  correction  of 
the  canonical  text  of  Mt.  by  a  well-informed  editor,  and  it  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  good  primitive  tradition  in  the  rh  *IovBaiK6p, 

X  The  Greek  comments  of  Eusebius  (Cses.)  and  CynX  (Alex.)  are  extant 
only  in  fragments;  the  latter  U  translated  into  English  (ed.  R.  P.  Smith, 
Oxford,  1859). 
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(1864) ;  J-  J-  Owen  (New  York,  1867) ;  Bisping  (1868) ;  Boiger  (186S) ;  A. 
Carr  (1875) ;  Jones  and  Cook  {Speaktf^s  Ccmm.  1878) ;  E.  H.  Plumptie 
(Ellicott's  Comm,  1878) ;  Hofmann (1878) ;  Oostenee  (Lange's  BiUl-lVerk^ 
1880);  van  Doren  (New  York,  1881);  Fillion  (Paris,  1882);  Schana 
(1883)*  ;  Farrar  {CGT.  1884);  M.  F.  Sadler  (1886);  Godet>(i888,  Eng. 
tr.  of  second  ed.  1881);  T.  M.  Lindsay  (Edin.,  n.  d.);  J.  Bond  (1890); 
Hahn  (Breslaa,  1893-^)*;  J.  Weiss*  (—Meyer*,  1892);  Knabenbaaer 
(Paris,  1895);  Plummer  {ICC.  1896  and  foil,  ed.);  Blass,  Bvarngtlium 
seamdum  Lucam  (1897) ;  Nosgen  '  (Strack-Zockler,  1897)  ;  Riezler  (Brizen, 
1900);  A.  Wright  (1900);  B.  Weiss  (—Meyer*,  1901) ;  Adeney  {CB, 
Z901) ;  Girodon  (Commentaire  critique  ti  morale  Paris,  1903) ;  Wellhaosen  * 
(1904)  ;  V.  Rose,  VAMngiie  uton  S,  Luc  (Paris,  1904) ;  Merz,  Die  Svgiim 
Martm  «.  Lmkas  naeh  der  SyrischtH  im  SinaiJtlasier  gefimd*  PcUtrnpsat" 
kandschHfi  trlSuUrt.  (1905)*;  J.  M.  S.  Baljon  (1908)*;  A.  S.  Walpole 
(1910). 

{b)  Studies — ^B.  L.  Kdnigsmann,  Di  fontibus  commemiariantm  Luem 
(1798);  Schleiermacher,  Uber  die  Schriften  des  Lucas  (i  Theil,  1817,  Eng. 
tr.  1828,  with  preface  by  Thirlwall)  ;^  Mill,  The  ffisL  Char,  if  St.  Lukds 
Gospel  (iS4l)i  J.  Grimm,  Die  Einheit  des  Lncas-Evglms  (1863) ;  G.  Meyer, 
Les  Sources  de  tiv,  de  L*  (Toulouse,  1868) ;  Renan,  ▼.  (ch.  ziiL) ;  Keim,  i« 
98  f. ;  Scholten,  das  Pauliniiche  Evglm^  Kritiscke  Uniers,  d.  Ev.  nach  Ltuas^ 
etc.  (Germ,  ed.,  Redepenning,  1881) ;  Stockmeyer, '  Quellen  des  Lk-Evglms' 
(ZSckw.,  1884,  1 17-149);  C  Campbell,  Critical  Studies  in  Si.  Luk^s 
Gespe/ {i$go,  on  Ebionidsm,  demonology,  etc.);  Feine,  Eine  vorkanatUscke 
UeberiieferuHg  des  Lukas  (1891)  *  ;  Bebb  {DB.  iii.  162-173) ;  Pfldderer, 
rrc.  ii.  98-190,  280  f.);  P.  C  Sense,  OHgin  of  Third  Gospel  (1901) ; 
E.  C.  Selwyn,  Luke  the  Prophet  (1901) ;  A  B.  Bruce,  Kingdom  ofGod^ 
(1904)*  ;  J.  Haussldter,  l>ie  Missionsgedanhe  im  Etgim  des  Lukas  (1905) ; 
B.  Weiis,  DU  QueUen  des  Lukasepglms  (1908)  * ;  A.  Wright  {DCG.  iL 

84-91)- 

%i.  The  Preface.— ^\bs&  {Philology  of  Gospels^  1898,  1-20); 
Abbott  {EBu  1789-90). 

Luke's  gospel  and  its  sequel  are  addressed  to  a  certain 
Theophilus.  This  is  a  genuine  proper  name,  not  an  imaginary 
nom  de  guerre  for  the  typical  catechumen,  nor  a  conventional 
title  for  the  average  Christian  reader.  Nothing  is  known  of 
Theophilus,  except  what  may  be  inferred  from  Luke's  language, 
viz.  that  he  was  not  simply  an  outsider  interested  in  the  faith,  but 
[Ko.Tiiyffii^y  cp.  Ac  18^  21'^)  a  Christian  who  desired  or  required 
fuller  acquaintance  with  the  historic  basis  of  the  Christian  gospel; 
also  that,  as  KpdricrT€  implies  (cp.  Ac  23^  24^  26*^),  he  was  a  man 
of  rank.  Luke's  emphasis  on  the  relation  between  Christianity 
and  the  Roman  empire,  and  his  stress  upon  the  hindrances  and 

^  Criticised  by  Planck  in  an  essay,  De  Lucm  evang.  anafysi  critica  quam 
Schleiermacher  proposuit  (Gottingen,  1819). 
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temptations  of  money,*  would  tally  with  the  hypothesis  that  his 
friend  belonged  to  the  upper  and  official  classes;  but  beyond 
these  inferences  lies  the  land  of  fancy,  t 

Luke's  method  is  historical,  but  his  object,  like  that  of  John 
(20"^),  is  religious.  He  makes  no  claim,  however,  to  be  an  eye- 
witness. All  he  professes  is  to  write  a  correct,  complete,  and 
chronological  (in  the  sense  of  well-arranged,  or  logical)  account 
of  the  primitive  irapaSoo-ig  as  received  from  the  first  generation 
of  disciples.  This  attempt  was  neither  new  nor  superfluous. 
Luke  had  numerous  predecessors  in  the  enterprise,  but  their 
work  did  not  satisfy  his  purpose,  and  he  resolved  to  make  a 
fresh  essay.  He  makes  no  claim  to  be  inspired  (contrast  the 
ISo^c  K&fjMt  with  the  l8o{cv  irvcv/mari  r<p  dyi<p  #rat  ^fuv  of  Ac  1 5^) ; 
his  qualifications  are  simply  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  acquaint 
himself  (^pi/3<us)  with  the  contents  of  the  irapdl^i9.  Whatever 
his  success  was,  his  historical  aim  and  method  contrast  favour- 
ably with  the  easy-going  practice  of  his  pagan  contemporary,  Q. 
Curtius  Rufus  (vii.  8.  11,  utcunque  sunt  tradita  incorrupta 
perferemus;  ix.  i.  34,  equidem  plura  transcribo  quam  credo). 
Luke  did  not  rest  his  narrative  on  unsifted  traditions. 

{a)  The  dedication  proves  that  the  compilers  of  early  Christian  gospels, 
among  whom  Luke  ranks  himself,  drew  upon  the  TopaBdireis  of  eye-witnesses 
and  primitive  evangelists,  but  that  the  latter  did  not  write  down  their  informa- 
tioD.  The  drawing  up  of  narratives,  it  is  implied,  followed  the  oral  stage. 
As  Lake's  writings  show,  he  availed  himself  not  simply  of  the  written 
composition  of  his  predecessors  {e.g.  Mk.  and  Q),  but  of  oral  tradition. 

{b)  The  pre&ce  or  dedication  not  only  is  modelled  on  the  conventional 
lines  of  ancient  literature,  but  shows  if  not  an  acquaintance  with  similar 
passages  in  medical  treatises,  e,g.  that  of  Dioskorides  r€pl  iiXijt  iaTfiucijt  (cp. 
Lagarde's  Mittheilungen^  iii.  355  f. ;  Hobart,  Medkai  Language  of  Si.  ImJu^ 
86 f.  ;  J.   Weiss,  etc.),  at  any  rate  a   medical  flavour.:}:     Thus,  dir^/3wt 

*  The  so-called  '  Ebionitism '  of  Luke  arises  partly  from  his  sources, 
several  of  which  apparently  reflected  the  suffering,  poor  churches  of 
Palestine  (A.D.  40-70),  and  partly  from  the  familiar  diatribe-themes  of  con- 
temporary Stoicism.  The  tone  of  the  relevant  passages  (cp.  O.  Holtzmann's 
War  Jesus  Ekstaiiker,  pp.  i6f.)  is  that  of  James'  epistle,  curiously  ascetic  and 
more  than  suspicious  of  wealth. 

t  Beck  {Der  Prohg  des  Lukas  Evglm^  1901)  :g.  argues  from  h  if/up 
that  Luke  was  one  of  the  Emmaus-disciples,  and  Theophilus  a  rich  tax- 
collector  of  Antioch  who  met  Luke,  Philip,  and  Paul  at  Caesarea,  whither  he 
had  accompanied  Herod  and  Bemice. 

Z  Thumb  {Die  Griechische  Sprache  im  Zeiialter  des  Hellenismus^  1901, 
225-226)  contends  that  the  linguistic  parallels  with  Dioskorides  and 
Uippokrates  (pref.  to  \Ufk  d/>xa^i7f  (ar/Mjr^,  d^r^aot  iwex^lpnfiaif  wtfi  ImoiKifi 
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ropcuroXov^ffU'  is  a  phrase  of  Galen  {ProgmU,  ii.  13,  Tkiriac,  ad  JPU§9um,  2), 
and  in  his  preface  to  the  latter  work  he  writes,  jtoI  twStw  ^-m  rir  wtpl  r^ 
^lyptojc^  \6yWf  dx/K/Sdf  ^(ercb-af  Ararra,  Aptrrt  Utaw^  ^roviaJUat  iroiiiaa. 
Luke's  preface  therefore  hints  that  the  writer  is  not  only  composing  a 
literary  work,  but  familiar  with  medical  phraseology.  It  is  the  first  piece  of 
evidence  for  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  (see  below)  that  he  was  Luke, 
the  Greek  physician  who  was  in  touch  with  Paul  daring  his  later  life. 

{c)  Polybius  similarly  (iv.  1-2)  explains  that  he  begins  his  main  history 
at  220-216  B.C.,  since  he  was  thus  able  "  to  speak  as  an  eye-witness  of 
several  of  the  events "  of  the  periods,  "  as  well  as  from  the  information  of 
those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  other  events.  To  go  further  back  and  write 
the  report  of  a  repoit  (iW  dxof^r  ^  dKofjt  ypd^tw)  seemed  to  me  an  insecure 
basis  for  conclusions  or  for  assertions.'*  Luke  would  have  also  agreed  with 
the  further  reason  of  Polybius,  **  Above  all,  I  started  at  this  point,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  world's  history  entered  upon  a  new  phase  at  this  period." 

§  2.  Outline  and  contents. — After  the  preface  (i***),  the  gospel 
falls  into  four  sections:  (£i)  The  first  (i*-4^)  describes  the 
birth  of  John  and  of  Jesus  (i*-2**),  the  boyhood  of  Jesus  (2""**), 
the  preliminary  mission  of  John  (3^'^)  and  his  baptism  of  Jesus 
(3**^),  the  genealogy  of  the  latter  (3"*"'*)  and  his  temptation 
(4*"^*).*  The  second  part  (4*^*®)  is  devoted  to  the  Galilean 
mission.!  The  third  section  (9^-1 9*0  brings  Jesus  to  Jerusalem 
after  a  series  of  journeys  through  Samaria  and  elsewhere.  The 
closing  part  (19*^24)  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  corre- 
sponding sections  in  Mk.  and  Mt.,  though  with  characteristic 
omissions  and  additions.} 

Luke's  relation  to  the  Marcan  order  is  of  primary  significance 
in  an  estimate  of  his  work.  Between  Mk  i^^^  and  Mk  i^"*  he  inserts 
an  even  fuller  account  of  John's  preaching  (3^"")  than  Mt.  (3^"^®);§ 

Xfyetr  fj  ypd^uf)  are  too  general,  and  that  they  only  prove  a  knowledge  of 
medical  phraseology.  On  the  coincidences  with  the  prefaces  and  dedications 
of  Josephus,  see  KxenkeVs  JosepAus  u,  LnJkas,  50  f. 

*  On  the  Lucan  handling  of  thb  tradition,  cp.  £B$,  4960-4961,  and  R 
Weiss,  QusUen  d,  Lukas  Evgims^  100  f. 

t  The  second  and  the  third  sections  both  open  with  a  rejection  of  Jesus 

(4"-*  9»**). 

X  In  the  passion-narrative  the  resemblances  with  Ac  22-24  *^  ^^Vf 
marked:  both  Jesus  and  Paul,  according  to  Luke,  were  struck  on  the 
mouth  before  the  Sanhedrim  ;  both  were  given  up  by  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
authorities ;  both  were  accused  of  treason  by  the  Sadducean  priesthood,  and 
both  were  three  times  pronounced  innocent. 

§  This  is  one  case  in  which  Mt.  keeps  much  closer  to  Q  than  Luke  (cp. 
Salmon's  Human  Element  in  Gospels^  49  f*);  the  latter,  by  changing  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  into  a  vague  crowd  (cp.  7*^),  fiuls  to  explain  the  point 
and  sharpness  of  John's  rebuke. 
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he  then  foHows  Mk.  down  to  4^*  (  =  Mk  i^*),  but  proceeds  to 
insert  a  programmatic  and  proleptic  account  of  the  rejection 
of  Jesus  at  Nazara  (4**-^).*  Returning,  in  4**"**,  to  the  Marcan 
scheme  (i^^'^)»  he  stops  at  this  point  to  insert  a  special  version 
of  Peter's  caU  (s*""),  in  place  of  the  tradition  (Mk  i^«-»)  which 
he  had  just  omitted.  The  Marcan  thread  is  followed  again 
till  6^*  («Mk  3*),  where  he  reverses  the  position  of  the  call 
of  the  twelve  (6«-w=r:Mk  3I8-W  6"-w=Mk  j^-w).  After  this, 
Luke  goes  his  own  way  for  a  while.  Mk  4^'^  is  reproduced  in 
g4-i«.  819-21  picks  up  Mk  3*^***  (another  instance  of  reversed 
order),  and  8"*"  follows  Mk  4**-s** ;  the  parabolic  teaching  of 
4«-«-  w-«*  is  entirely  omitted,  and  4^^  is  not  used  till  iz^^K 
In  9^"*  Luke  returns  to  Mk.  (6^^^^\  and  the  thread  is  on  the 
whole  followed  in  9*^"  («Mk  6»^).  Then,  omitting  Mk  6«- 
8**,  with  the  exception  of  8^^-i'  and  S^^*\  which  are  caught  up  in 
reverse  order  later  (12**^  ii^-ia^),  he  follows  Mk.  (8*^-9')  in 
9iMe  (omitting  Mk  9»-"),  and  on  the  whole  in  g^-^  (  =  Mk  91*^1). 
Mk  9**"*'  reappears  afterwards  in  17*"',  the  salt-saying  of  9**'*^ 
(like  lo^^")  never  appears  at  all,  and  it  is  not  till  18^*^  that  the 
Marcan  scheme  (i  o"-**)  is  resumed  ( 1 8»^  =  Mk  i  ©«««).  t  The 
narrative  of  the  last  days  in  Jerusalem  then  follows  Mk.  pretty 
closely,  though  it  omits  |  Mk  iiW-i4.»-»  (fig.tree  incident), 
i3«-»-  ^^  and  is^«-*>,  reverses  the  order  of  Mk  i4i8-«  (=  22"-*) 
and  I4*'-**  («22*^**),  and  makes  a  number  of  significant 
additions. 

Luke's  detailed  chronology  varies  between  vague  notices  of  time  and 
definite  synchronisms  which  are  generally  more  graphic  than  historical. 
Thus  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  alike  fell  '  in  the  days  of 
Herod*  (I^  cp.  a'  4p  reus  ii/Upais  iKtbais) ;%  he  is  now  and  then  precise 
upon  days  (|»  a"-**-*  etc.),  months l!  (i**-"*"),  years  {2^,  cp,  3*),1[  or 
even  hours  (2**,  cp.  10^  22^^*),  and  he  attempts  at  one  place  an  elaborate 
sixfold  synchronism  (in  3^'',  with  which  the  sixfold  date  of  the  Thebans' 
entry  into  Platsea,  in  Thuc.  ii.  2,  has  been  compared).     He  knows  that  the 

*  Which  Mk.  reserves  till  6'*^.     Hence  the  anachronism  of  Lk  4**. 

t  On  the  neglect  of  the  Marcan  source  in  9^18^^  cp.  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins 
in£T,  xiv.  18 f.,  90 f.,  137 f. 

X  The  anointing  in  Bethany  (Mk  14**')  had  been  already  used  in  7**^. 

f  Cp.  I*  6"  {ip  T.  i}a4.  rai^ait). 

B  Apart  from  the  ritual  (Gal  4^^),  the  OT  (Ja  5^^),  and  the  apocalyptic 
references  (in  Apoc.  Joh.),  nijp,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  used  only  by  Lk.  of  all 
the  NT  writers. 

%  This  <^c£  is  not  uncommon  in  Luke's  chronological  notices  (cp.  8^  9^^  " 
32*  23^»  Ac  2^  and  elsewhere). 
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call  of  twelve  disciples  took  place  *  in  ih4  wwming  [ff^^)  after  a  i^bt  of 
prayer.  On  the  other  hand,  his  connections  are  often  vague ;  e^g.  iw  r^  c^^t 
(7")f  ^  ry  jca^e^^  (8>),  ^.r^  k^^  v/Upg,  {^).  As  a  rule,  he  foUows  Mark, 
e.g.  in  4*  4**"**  5"^  6*  (adding  the  enigmatic  devrtporpiirtfi)  and  6^  (=Mk  3*), 
though  now  and  then  he  loosely  uses  iw  fuf  iw  i^fuputf  (5^'  8" — where,  like 
Mt  8",  he  departs  from  Mark  4" — ^20^),  or  phrases  like  iw  aAr^  ny  mupf  (13^) 
and  ip  a&ri  rg  &f>^  (13**  20^*). 

All  through,  whenever  he  leaves  Mk.,  and  even  sometimes 
when  he  follows  him,  we  have  therefore  to  distinguish  between  a 
sequence  which  is  apt  enough  in  an  edifying  homily  or  in  a 
catechetical  manual,  but  unlikely  to  be  historical.t  Thus  Lk. 
arranges  the  temptation  in  4^"^  so  as  to  avoid  the  abrupt  change 
from  the  desert  to  the  temple,  and  at  the  same  time  in  order  to 
produce  a  climax ;  he  also  inserts  7^^'^^  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  7^  (vck/xu  f/cipovrai).  His  work  is  full  of  these 
deliberate  transitions  and  re-arrangements  which  were  already  a 
feature  of  the  primitive  synoptic  tradition  even  in  Mk. 

§  3.  Sources  and  structure, — Besides  Mk.  and  Q,  the  sources 
used  by  Luke  (i^"*)  in  composing  his  gospel,  so  far  as  they 
were  writtien,  may  have  provided  him  with  material  for  i^-a", 
9^1- 1 8^^  and  some  passages  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  passion- 
narrative  ;  but  he  has  worked  over  them  so  thoroughly  that  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  distinguish  their  number  or  even  their  nature. 

(£i)  i*-2**,  cp.  Hillmann  {/FT,,  1891,  192-261),  Badham 
{£T,  viiL  1 1 6-1 19,  defence  of  integrity),  Zimmermann  (*S!Ar., 
1901,  415-458,  t'Md.  1903,  247-290),  Hilgenfeld  (ZfVT,,  1900, 
iyy«23S,  1901,  313-318),  Schmiedel  (EBi.  2954  f.),  Usenet 
{EBi.  3441  f.),  Spitta  {ZJ\rfV.,  1906,  281-317,  *Die 
Chronologischen  Notizen  und  die  Hymnen  in  Lc  i  und  2'), 
R.  J.  Knowling  (DCG.  L  202  f.),  Clemen  {Reiigionsgeschichtluke 
Erkldrung  des  NT,  1909,  pp.  223  f.),  and  D.  Volter  (TV., 
1910,  289-334,  'Die  Geburt  des  Taiifers  Johannes  und  Jesu 
nach  Lukas '). 

The  stylistic  data  of  1^-2^  permit  of  three  hypotheses :  (L) 
the  use  of  a  Palestinian  Jewish-Christian   Greek  or  Aramaic 

*  Other  morning  incidents,  peculiar  to  Luke,  are  5^*^  (cpw  f)  ai"*  23/^ 
and  23'*. 

t  J.  F.  Blair  in  Thi  Apostate  Gospel  (pp.  7f.)  righdy  notes  Luke's 
arrangement  of  sayings  and  stories  as  an  illustration  of  this ;  e.g,  Lk  7**"*^  is 
an  example  of  7**,  Lk  10^^  (the  captious  vott^itd^KoXot)  and  10^  (l>Cuy 
the  receptive)  of  10^.  For  other  cases  of  editorial  motive,  see  Wertoott't 
Introd.  t0  Study  of  Gospels,  pp.  393  f. 
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(Brace,  Zimmennann,  Plummer,  Wright)  source,  which  Luke 
has  revised  and  incorporated ;  *  (il)  the  free  composition  of  the 
section,  in  archaic  style,  by  Luke  himself;  or  (iii.)  its  later 
insertion.  The  marked  change  of  style  and  diction,  as  the  gospel 
passes  from  i^  to  i*  and,  though  less  markedly,  from  2*'  to  3^,  and 
the  Hebraistic  phenomena  of  1^-2*^,  together  with  the  Lucan 
characteristics  which  emerge  in  2^^'  *i-**  (Hamack,  SBBA., 

1900,  pp.  538-566)  and  elsewhere  (Zimmermann,  pp.  250  f.),  are 
best  met  by  the  first  of  the  three  hypotheses,  in  its  translation-form. 

It  reqaiies  too  arbitiaiy  handling  of  the  text  to  disentangle  from  i*-2'' 
and  3**^,  under  a  double  dristian  redaction  {e»^.  in  i^"*  and  i^*^),  a 
Jewish  apocalypse  of  Zechaiiah  (V5Uer,  7T.,  1896,  244-269;  N.  Schmidt, 
£Bu  i.  936),  which  is  mentioned  in  the  stichometry  of  Nikephonis  and 
elsewhere,  or  to  detect  a  Jewish-Christian  interpolation  (so  Usener,  Das 
IViikniuktsftst,  1889,  122  f.  ;  Gercke,  Ntue  Jahri,  far  d,  klass,  AlUrth,, 

1901,  187)  in  3"'^  as  well  as  in  Mt  i^'^'  (for  Lk  i-2,  cp.  Corssen  in  GGA-^ 
1899.  326  £). 

The  main  drawback  to  (ii.),  ue.  to  the  theory  that  the  author 
himself  produced  the  archaic  Semitic  style  by  means  of  a 
conscious  art  (so,  ^^.,  Pfleiderer  and  Hamack,  BNT.  i.  199  f.), 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Lucan  characteristics 
are  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  LXX,  is  the  difficulty  of 
imagining  how  a  Gentile  Christian  like  Luke  could  throw  himself 
back,  by  a  supreme  effort  of  the  historical  imagination,  to  the 
standpoint  of  these  chapters  (cp.  Sanday,  ET.  ziv.  296  f. ;  Zahn, 
INT.  iii.  iiaf.,  and  Stanton  in  GHD.  ii.  223  f.).  When  the 
section  is  viewed  as  Luke's  translation-Greek,  and  as  embodying 
some  primitive  document,  not  as  a  piece  of  free  composition, 
i*-2*^  with  3**"*'  represent  an  early  Palestinian  source  which 
Luke  has  worked  over,  perhaps  inserting,  €,g.^  the  references  to  the 
decree  (2^)  t  and  the  virgin-birth  (i**"^),  with  the  ««  ^ofiiiCcro  of 
3^.  He  probably  translated  the  source  himself  from  Aramaic 
In  spite  of  Dalman's  scepticism  (  Worte  Jesu^  Eng.  tr.  pp.  38  f.) 
there  is  no  reason  why  Luke  should  not  have  known  Aramaic ; 
and  here  as  elsewhere  there  are  fairly  evident  traces  of  a  Semitic 
original  (Briggs,  Messiah  of  Gospels^  41  f* ;  Wellhausen,  Einl.  35  f. ; 
Nestle,  ZNW.  vii.  260  f.;  Spitta,  ZNW.  vL  293  f.;  Wright, 
Zimmermann,  Jiilicher,  etc). 

*So  J.  G.  Machen,  Princeton  Rtmem  (1906),  48-49. 
t  The  chronological  notices  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  vague,  popular 
ayndironisms  (cp.  Spitta,  9p.  cit»  pb  300). 
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It  is  no  objection  to  argue  (Hilgenfeld,  etc.)  that  references  to  tbe  Davidic 
throne  and  reign  (i**^),  the  righteousness  of  works  (i*  a"  etc),  and  the 
obligations  of  the  law  (3^**),  could  not  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Luke  the 
Paulinist,  but  must  have  been  added  by  a  redactor  who  was  responsible  for 
the  songs,  etc  To  be  a  friend  or  companion  of  Paul  was  not  equivalent  to 
sharing  all  his  particular  theological  opinions  (see  below  under  Acts) ;  Luke's 
historic  sense  was  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  suppressing  sudi  features  in 
the  interests  of  doctrine;  and,  even  upon  Hilgenfeld*s  peculiar  thesis,  the 
redactor  was  himself  a  Paulinist  1 

One  object  of  the  source  was  to  represent  John  the  Baptist  as  emphatically 
the  forerunner  and  inferior  of  Jesus — the  same  motive  which  re>appears  in 
Ac  18-19  u  ^^11  **  ^^  ^c  Fourth  gospel.  This  tradition,  with  iu  juxu- 
position  of  the  two  births,  met  the  tendency  in  some  drdes  to  aggrandise 
the  prestige  of  John  (cp.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  A  JoAamtime  Doeumemt  m  tkg 
First  Chapter  of  S,  LiMs  Gospel^  190a).  This  leads  to  the  first  of  the  three 
problems  of  textual  and  literary  criticism  in  the  section,  (a)  Was  the  viigin* 
birth  originally  part  of  the  source,  or  even  of  Luke's  version?  The 
hypothesis*  that  i**^  represents  an  interpolation  in  the  text  (so,  «./., 
HUlmann,  Volter,  Holtzmann,  Conybeare,  Usener,  Harnack :  ZNW.^  1901, 
53-57»  Schmiedel,  Pfleiderer,  Grill,  N.  Schmidt,  J.  Weiss,  Loisy,  Montefiore) 
rests  entirely  t  on  internal  evidence.  When  these  verses  are  omitted,  it  is 
claimed,  the  context  (i.«.  to  v.",  and  from  v."*)  runs  smoothly.  Jesus  is 
announced  as  destined  to  be  bom  to  Joseph,  a  descendant  of  David  (so  ^ 
ofirov  Aavfffd  must  be  taken  in  i*'  in  the  light  of  i''^'''  and  a^)  and  Mary. 
The  application  of  Torcct  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  of  van^p  to  Joseph,  does 
not  give  the  slightest  hint  of  any  merely  adoptive  relationship  between  Joseph 
and  Jesus,  and  such  a  connection  is  not  suggested  by  the  episode  of  the 
Baptist's  birth.  Mary  is  a  virgin  when  the  angel  announces  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  (a  messianic  scion)  to  her  (1*0  ;  '-^  u  ^  betrothed  maiden,  presently 
to  be  married  (in  less  than  a  year),  die  is  promised  this  gift  of  God  in  her 
married  life  The  marriage  a  taken  for  granted,  as  in  Is  7^.  After  this, 
the  sequence  of  i**  (How  shall  this  be^  since  I  know  iwi  a  mam  f)  b  held  to 
be  abrupt.  Hitherto  the  angelic  promise  referred  simply  to  her  future  as  a 
married  woman,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  question,  nnmotived  by  what 
precedes,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  her  maidenly  consciousness  or  confusion 
at  the  announcement.  Furthermore,  the  words  are  as  real  an  expression  of 
incredulity  as  those  of  Zachariah  (i") ;  yet  the  Utter  is  punished  for  unbelief, 
while  Mary  is  praised  for  her  frdth( I*).    This  euloginm  is  hard  to  understand  ( 

*  Hitcker's  (ZlVr.,  1906,  iS-60)  inclusion  (so  Spitte  and  Montefiore)  ci 
*^  in  the  interpolation  has  this  in  its  &vonr,  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  supposed 
miraculous  inference  in  ^,    B.  Weiss  confines  the  interpolation  to  **'*^. 

t  The  substitution  of  "  for  **,  and  the  omission  of  "  after  ",  in  ^  is  too 
slender  a  basis,  and  may  have  been  accidental,  whilst  the  alleged  omission 
of  **^  from  the  Protevaf^lium  Jacobi  breaks  down  upon  examination  (cp. 
Headlam's  discussion  with  Conybeare  in  the  Guardian  for  Mareh-April  190^. 

{  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precarious  to  argue  that  Mary's  subsequent  sur- 
prise (2^**  "^  *^)  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  revelation  given  her  in  i**^,  and 
that  therefore  either  the  latter  passage,  or  the  whole  of  ch.  2,  is  an  interpolatioo. 
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in  view  of  i**,  for  the  question  there  is  sarely  more  than  mn  involttntary 
cry  of  surprise,  unless  we  are  to  resort  to  conjecture  (so  W.  C.  Allen, 
InttffnUr,  1905,  pp.  I2if.)and  assume  an  unrecorded  indication  of  some- 
thing unique  in  the  conception.  An  alternative  modification  of  the  inter* 
polation-hypothesis  would  be  simply  to  omit  Hrtl  dtfipa  06  yiwiiaxti  from  i** 
(so  Kattenbnsch,  Apost.  SymMy  ii.  623  ;  Menc ;  Weinel,  ZNIV,^  1901,  37  f. ; 
L.  Kohler,  ZSekw^  1902,  220  f.)  on  the  ground  that  the  conception  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  necessarily  exclude  human  paternity  (Joseph's  agency 
being  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  that  of  Zachariah),  and  also  because 
Mary's  cry  of  surprise  then  relates  to  the  career  of  her  sob,  and  not  to  the 
method  of  his  conception.  But  it  is  the  latter  which  is  the  point  of  i"'', 
whereas  in.the  source  (ia.  up  to  wCh  lorot  roCro)  the  surprise  and  hesitation 
are  motived  by  the  fact  that  Mary  and  Joseph  were  of  humble  origin. 

The  argument  therefore  is  that  z**^  can  be  removed,  not  only  without 
impairing,  but  actually  with  the  result  of  improving,  the  context.  *  If  the 
allusion  to  virginity  (l'')  and  the  absence  of  any  subsequent  mention  of 
marriage  are  taken  as  implying  i**^,  it  is  open  to  the  critic  either  to  regard 
wap$4w9t  as  interpolated  by  the  author  of  i**^  (so  Hamack),  or  to  suppose 
that  the  redactor  omitted  the  mention  of  the  marriage  and  subsequent  con- 
ception (Usener).  The  double  mention  of  r.,  however,  and  its  vital  con- 
nection with  the  sentence,  render  the  former  hypothesis  less  probabIe,t  while 
the  latter  seems  unnecessary  in  view  of  2*  (wi/A  Maty  his  wife).  Here  rj 
4/uniartvofUrji  oArf  oOa^  iyicCif  is  correctly  interpreted  by  the  early  glossarial 
addition  ofyvnuKl  after  a^t}  (A  C  F  A  A,  1,  q*,  Syr',  vulg. ,  goth. ,  seth. )  t  even 
if  one  is  indisposed  to  admit  ywaucl  as  the  original  reading  {e,^,  Hicker, 
53^54)»  ^^  ^  ground  that  its  alteration  into  i/iw.  is  more  likely  than  the 
Ebionitjc  change  of  tf/ir.  into  yvwaucL  The  sole  reason  for  Mary's  presence 
with  Joseph  was  the  fiict  of  her  marriage  to  him. 

The  style  of  **^  is  iairly  Lucan,  though  M  occurs  only  once  in  the  third 
gospel  and  irtl  never.  If  it  be  an  interpolation,  it  is  due  either  to  Luke  or 
to  a  redactor  who  wrote  "*  on  the  basb  of  i'^""  and  Mt  i^*,  with  **  as  its 
prelude.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Lucan  authorship  is  not  so 
much  the  silence  of  Acts  on  the  virgin-birth  as  the  discrepancy  between 
|S«-ii  im^  1^  passage  like  3",  where  the  Lucan  reading  undoubtedly  was 
vlAt  /aev  tl  «v'  c^fupov  y«y4wpfiKd  at  (so,  e.^.,  Corssen ;  Usener,  fVeiknachtS' 
fui,  40-50 ;  Hamack,  BNT.  ii.  310-314 ;  cp.  Resch,  Agrapha^  346  f.,  365  f., 
and  PiearaUeUextey  iiL  20-24).  At  all  events,  the  insertion  must  have  been 
made,  for  harmonistic  purposes,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  gospel-canon.  | 

*  Note  how  the  omission,  «.^.,  lessens  the  gap  between  the  Ood  tfvXX^^f^ 
of '^  and  the  col  Hob  'B.  ^  9\rff»  9,  k.  a,Mi  avvttKti^  of. 

t  Cp.  Bardenhewer,  BZ  (1905),  p.  158. 

X  Syr^^  substitutes  >.  for  iiurnar,  (so  a,  ^,  r,  ff*=uxore  sua\ 

I  Zimmermann  (S/Ct  1903,  273 f.)  attributes  the  interpolation  to  Luke. 
himself,  who,  in  translating  his  Aramaic  Jewish-Christian  source  of  the 
nativity  (whkh  described  only  a  natural  birth),  added  i**""  (hence  the  Spirit 
as  masculine,  not — as  in  Semitic — feminine),  altered  i"^  and  2*  in  order  to  make 
Mary  merely  the  betrothed  of  Joseph,  not  his  wife,  inserted  the  erroneous 
chronology  of  3^**,  the  parenthesis  of  2*"*,  the  mistranslation  in  a**  (o^^), 
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Agaunst  this,*  ii  is  argued  that  the  deletion  of  vv.**^  does  not  leave  the 
answer  of  v."  with  the  same  wealth  and  depth  of  meaning  ;  such  a  resigned 
acceptance  of  God's  will  would  be  much  less  likely  than  a  glad  rejoinder  in 
the  case  of  any  Jewish  maiden  who,  after  her  betrothal,  was  told  that  her 
eldest  child  would  be  the  messiah.  The  tremor,  in  the  other  case,  is  naturaL 
It  is  scarcely  fiur  to  find  an  absolute  discrepancy  between  Elizabeth's  praise 
of  Mary's  faith  (v.^)  and  the  very  natural  and  momentary  hesitation  of  v.**. 
It  is  the  almost  immediate  repression  of  her  doubt  and  the  resigned 
words  of  *  which  justify  her  cousin's  eulogy  (cp.  Hal^  in  ItS.^  1902, 
328 1).  On  the  other  hand,  the  further  argument  that  the  omission  of  the 
virgin-birth  throws  the  narrative  out  of  balance,  by  leaving  no  contrast 
between  Zachariah  and  Joseph,  is  partly  met  by  the  relegation  of  the  mag- 
nificat to  Eliabeth,  and  by  the  consideration  that  the  story,  unlike  that  of 
Matthew,  is  written  from  Mary's  point  of  view. 

U  i"  is  retained,  the  term  vUt  $tod  there,  as  in  3*^,  su^ests  the  idea  of 
Jesus  as  the  second  Adam,  whose  birth  or  creation  renders  him  Son  tf  Cod, 
Justin  {Dial,  100),  who  emplo3rs  the  Lucan  tradition,  expands  this  analogy 
by  contrasting  Eve  and  Mary,  pointing  out  that  by  Jesus  "  God  destroys  the 
Serpent,  and  those  angels  and  men  who  resemble  him,  whereas  he  works 
deliverance  from  death  for  those  who  repent  of  their  evils  and  believe  on 
him."  But,  in  view  of  Paul's  conception  of  the  second  Adam,  the  inde- 
pendence of  human  parentage  is  not  necessary. 

An  Egyptian  ostrakon  preserves  a  hymn  to  Mary,  the  second  part  of  which, 
reproducing  the  matter  of  Lk  i ***>**  presents  some  variations  from  the  Lucan 
text,  e^.f  the  absence  of  i**^  and  the  conception  of  Mary  at  the  moment 
of  the  theophany.  The  text  is  too  corrupt,  however,  to  be  relied  on,  and  in 
any  case  it  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  superior  (so  Reitzenstein,  Zwei 
religWHSgesckicktlickeH  Fragen^  1901,  I12-131)  to  the  Lucan  account.  Even 
in  the  latter  this  idea  of  Mary's  conception  as  due  to  a  divine  utterance! 
has  oocasionally  been  found  by  some  critics ;  this  is  not  Luke's  view,  but, 
apart  from  this  altogether,  chronologically  and  intrinsically  the  Lucan  story 
takes  precedence  of  the  Egjrptian  fragment. 

(/3)  A  second  equally  complex  problem  is  started  by  the  criticism  of  the 
songs.  Here,  also,  a  number  of  the  characteristic  terms  of  these  songs  in 
Lk  1-2  may  be  shown  to  come  from  the  LXX,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 

and,  in  fiict,  the  whole  of  2**^**.  Zimmermann  consequently  identifies  Luke 
with  Hilgenfeld's  *  Pauline  interpolator'  whose  hand  is  seen  in  i""^  '•''•.  He 
precariously  identifies  this  Aramaic  source  with  the  /3J/3Xot  ytpwitn  of  Mt  i^. 

*  The  case  against  the  interpolation  is  stated  by  Halevy  (^5L,  1902,  318- 
330,  who  holds,  however,  that  Luke's  narrative  was  written  to  supplant 
Matthew's),  by  Hilgenfeld,  and  by  G.  H.  Box  {ZNiV.^  1905,  91  f.,  and 
DCG.  ii.  804  f.)* 

t  The  idea  of  i"*  is  Hellenic  rather  than  Jewish.  "  Quant  an  fond 
m£me  de  Tid^,  il  ne  s'accorde  pas  mieux  avec  la  th^logie  juive  en  ce  qui 
£ut  l'originalit6  propre  de  celle-d,  k  savoir  la  notion  de  la  transcendance 
divine,  qui  ne  permet  guire  de  concevoir  Dieu  comme  le  principe  g^nteteur, 
physique  et  imm^iat,  d'une  vie  humaine  individuelle.  En  grec  et  pout 
I'esprit  hellMque,  ces  embarras  n'existent  pas  "  (Loisy,  i.  292). 
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quite  a  nomber  of  them  aie  specifically  Lucan.  On  linguistic  grounds  alone 
h  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  songs  were  adopted  by  Luke  firom 
some  earlier  source  (so,  €»g,t  Spitta)  or  whether  he  composed  Uiem  himself 
in  the  archaic  manner  (Hamack),  but  it  is  best  to  regard  them  as  part  of  the 
Aramaic  source.*  They  are  variously  taken  to  echo  the  psalter  and  i  S  a^'^ 
(Hillmann,  201  f. ;  P.  Haupt,  Ziitschrifi  der  d,  Morgenl,  Gueliuhaft,  1904, 
617-632),  or  Judith  (Hilgenfeld),  or  the  psalter  of  Solomon  (cp.  Ryle  and 
James,  The  Psalms  cfSohmom^  ppi  xd  f. ).  Any  one  of  these  derivations  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  intricate  hypotheses  of  Spitta,  who  holds  that  the  four  hymns  were 
originally  independent  of  their  present  setting ;  the  {[loria  (2>*)  and  the  couplet 
in  19^  are  quotations  from  the  same  hymn ;  the  magnificat  t  (cp.  Holtzmann's 
Fesigabe^  1902,  63 f.)  was  an  Israelitish  war-song  of  triumph;  the  psalm  of 
Zachsriah  was  composed  of  two  separate  pieces,  one  (**'^)  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Messiah,  one  ^)  a  prophetic  outburst  of  Zachariah  over  his  child  ; 
while  Luke  took  the  songs  of  Mary,  Zachariah,  and  Simeon  from  an  early 
Christian  collection.  But  this  theory  fails  to  account  for  the  gloria,  and  the 
structure,  «./.,  of  Zachariah's  song  is,  as  Spitta  himself  (p.  309)  admits, 
unexampled. 

It  is  the  magnificat  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty.  As  the  original 
text  of  i^  was  kqX  eZrey  (cp.  Burkitt,  Evang,  Da-M^k,  ii.  286),  the  problem 
is  whether  Mi^Nd/i  or  'EXc0'd/9cr  was  the  correct  addition.  The  latter  is  read 
by  three  old  Latin  MSS  (a,  b,  rAs),  and  represents  an  early  tradition  vouched 
for  by  Niceu  of  Remesiana  (who  assumes  in  his  2V  Psalmodus  Bono  that 
Elizabeth  spoke  the  magnificat),  which  is  apparently  pre-Origenic  (cp. 
Lommatzscb,  v.  loS  f.,  'non  enim  ignoramus  quod  secundum  alios  codices 
et  hsec  uerba  EUiaabet  uatidnetur ')  and  even  prior  to  Irenseus  (cp.  iv.  7.  i,  'sed 
et  EUsabet  ait.  Magnificat  anima  mea  dominum,'  ZNiV.,  1906,  191-192). 
The  internal  evidence,  it  is  argued,  corroborates  this  early  tradition.  It  is 
Elizabeth,  not  Mary,  who  is  filled  with  the  ecstatic  spirit  (i^),  and  Luke  was 
'  fond  of  inserting  ttwtw  M  or  nai  etrer  between  the  speeches  of  his  characters 
without  a  change  of  speaker'  (Burkitt).  Furthermore,  the  oiio  adrf  cit  i"" 
suits  Elizabeth  as  the  previous  speaker  better  than  Mary,  otherwise  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  mention  of  her  in  v.^  Then  a  phrase  like  iH- 
/SXc^ev  irl  riip  raxtUntotv  rift  8o6Kift  a^oO  is  more  congruous  with  Elizabeth's 
release  from  long  barrenness  than  with  Mary's  situation.  The  whole  question 
has  been  fully  discussed,  in  favour  of  Eliabeth,  by  F.  Jacobs  (Loisy?)  in 
RHLR,  (1897)  424-432 ;  Hamack  {SBBA,^  1900, 538-556),  Volter,  Conrady 
{.QuelU  dor  kan,  Kindhsitsgeschkhte,  4fr-5i),  H.  A.  Kostlin  {ZNfV.,  1902, 
142-145),  Loisy  (i.  303  f.),  Schmiedel  {EBi,  2956-2957),  F.  C.  Burkitt  (in 
A.  E.  Bum's  Niceta  of  Remesiana^  1905,  pp.  cliii-cliv ;  /71S.  vii.  220  f. ), 

*  Cp.  tf.^.  F.  Zorell's  study  of  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  rhythmical 
structure  of  the  magnificat,  in  Zeitsckrift  fUr  kath.  Tkeologis  {i^$),  754-758. 
For  the  connection  of  the  Lucan  canticles  with  the  prayers  of  the  Jewish 
sjrnagogue,  see  Chase,  TS.  i.  3.  1 47-151.  See,  further,  W.  SteinfUhrer :  Das 
Magnifieai  Luc,  /  idttUisck  mit  Ps.  loj  (1908),  and  J.  F.  Wood  {JBL., 

i9oa»  48-50)' 

t  According  to  Hilgenfeld,  the  magnificat  was  inserted  like  Lk  i**""  by 
the  second  Paulinist,  who  prefixed  the  birth-stories  to  the  gospel. 
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and  Montefiore ;  in  favour  of  Mary,  by  A.  Durand  {/^B.,  1898,  74~77)»  O. 
Bardenhewer  {Bibliscke  Stwiien^  ▼!.  z-2,  1901),  Nilles  (Zeiis,/,  kirekl,  Tkeol. 
1903,  375  f.)f  Ladeuze  {Rtvue  d^kistoru  tcclis,^  1903,  623  f.)»  F.  Jubam,  L* 
Magnificat  expression  rielU  dc  Fdme  de  Marie  (Rome,  1905) ;  F.  P.  Pkmsi, 
li  Magnificat^  (1905);  Wordsworth  (in  Bum*s  Niceta^  pp.  clv-dviii),  A.  E. 
Bum  {DCG,  ii.  101-103),  and  C.  W.  Emmet  K^xp?  viii.  521-529),  in 
addition  to  SpitU  and  Werole  (GGA.^  1904,  516  f.). 

(y)  The  genealogy  of  Jesns  in  Lk  3"'**,  unlike  the  theocratic  and  Jewish- 
Christian  Ust  of  Mt  i^'*,  ascends  from  Jesus  to  Adam,  quite  in  the  universalist 
spirit  of  Ac  17**,  though,  like  that  list,  it  is  a  genealogy  of  Josephus  artificaily 
drawn  up.  The  concluding  editorial  touch  {Sen  ef  Gad)  refers  back  *  to  2**, 
especially  when  i*^"  are  regarded  as  subsequent  interpolations.  Whether 
Luke  translated  it  or  not,  a  touch  like  the  Kainan  of  3**  is  taken  from  the 
LXX  of  Gn  i6»*. 

(ill)  The  third  hypothesis  (Hilgenfeld,  Usener),  that  i*-2" 
are  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  gospel,  is  based  on  the  argu- 
ment that  the  SymSw  of  the  prologue  excludes  the  birth-stories. 
The  primitive  apostolic  tradition  upon  Jesus  certainly  started 
with  an  accotmt  of  his  baptism  by  John  (Ac  1^'^);  and,  if  the 
prologue  were  interpreted  in  this  light,  it  would  usher  in,  not 
ift-2**  but  3*'*,  at  which  point  the  eye-witnesses  of  i*  could  first 
vouch  for  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  rSgy  vttrkifpo^opovitjhwt 
iv  -^fuv  vpayiMTugv  need  not  be  restricted  to  facts;  matters  of 
conviction  among  us  would  be  as  fair  a  rendering.  No  great 
stress  can  be  put  on  the  introduction  of  John  as  the  son 
of  Zachariah  in  3'  as  if  for  the  first  time  (see  5^^) ;  this  may 
be  naturally  exphiined  as  a  sententious  impressive  allusion,  t 
Nothing  hangs  on  the  addition  to  the  two  twelfth-century  MSS 
of  the  Armenian  version  of  Efraim's  commentary  on  the 
Diatessaron  {Lucas  autem  initium  fecit  a  baptismo  Joannis^  cp. 
Conybeare  in  ZNW.^  1902,  192-197);  for,  apart  firom  the 
lateness  and  obscurity  of  the  fragment  in  question,  Efraim 
must  have  read  Lk  1-2  in  his  copy  of  the  Diatessaron.  The 
elaborate  chronological  data  of  3^'^  indeed  seem  more  in  keeping 
with  the  beginning  (i^)  of  a  story  than  as  the  introduction  even 
to  an  important  epoch,  and  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
baptism  as  the  starting-point  of  the  gospel  is  corroborated  by 

*  This  explains  why  Luke  has  placed  the  genealogy  so  late ;  he  reserved 
this  part  of  his  source  till  he  could  prepare  for  it  by  the  baptism  at  which 
Jesus,  according  to  the  primitive  view,  became  Son  of  God.  But  d^^fMyoi 
does  not  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this  divine  sonship  (Spitta). 

t  Similarly  the  repetition  of  Joseph,  Mary,  and  Nazareth  in  a^  amply 
resumes  i*^^ ;  it  does  not  imply  that  two  sources  lie  side  by  side. 
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Ac  i\  which  defines  it  as  an  account  of  ail  that  Jesus  began  hoth 
to  do  and  to  teach.  It  suggests,  especially  in  view  of  i*^,  that 
the  original  tradition  opened  (as  in  Mk.)  with  the  baptism, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  exclude  such  introductory  matter  as 
the  poetical  birth-narratives  of  i-a ;  the  latter  were  cognate  to 
the  subject  and  scope  of  3^'*,  they  were  preliminary  notices 
leadmg  up  to  (cp.  1^  with  3^)  the  historical  traditions.* 

*(^)  9^^-18^  is  not  a  travel-narrative ;  although  it  contains 
some  incidents  of  travel  (9"-«««  »7-«  lossf.  i^ajt  j^asf.  lyiit)^  these 

do  not  dominate  the  general  situation.  It  is  not  a  Perean  source ; 
there  is  a  certain  thread  in  the  stories  of  the  Samaritan  village 
(9^1-M),  the  good  Samaritan  (lo^*^,  and  the  Samaritan  leper 
^iyii-19^^  but  no  geographical  connection  is  visible.  Although  it 
may  be  inferred  from  Mk  10^  and  Mt  19^  that  Luke  meant  to 
locate  some  of  this  material  in  Perea,  the  setting  and  the  juxta- 
position of  the  contents  are  topical  and  literary,  not  chrono- 
logicaL  He  begins  with  a  mirror  for  Christian  missionaries 
(9^1-10^  centring  round  the  mission  of  the  70) :  how  they  are 
to  behave  towards  incivil  people  (9^^'-),  how  they  must  be  whole- 
hearted (9*^"),  how  they  are  to  carry  out  their  mission  (lo^-), 
and  how  they  are  to  be  received  (\^-\\  Then  follows  a  little 
group  of  sayings  on  prayer  (i  i^'^^).  The  next  groups,  with  any 
unity,  occur  in  la^'^  (duties  of  fearlessness,  disinterestedness 
and  unworldliness,  and  watchfulness  in  the  Christian  mission) 
and  in  12^^13'^  (addressed  to  ^x^^*  ^^  repentance).  Another 
(ii«7f.)  group  of  dinner-sayings  follows  (14*-**)  ;t  14^*^  recalls 
9^^;  15  (cp.  Hilgenfeld,  ZWT.^  1902,  449-464)  defends  the 
gradousness  of  the  gospel  against  Jew'ish  cavilling  (cp.  15^  "); 
16^17^^  are  a  loose  §  collection  of  sayings  upon  various  social 

*  If  \irfn  in  I*  were  not = the  Christian  preaching,  and  if  ^A  in  3** 
were  not =aUut,  instead  of  as  i/*,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  adopting 
Corssen's  theory  {GGA,,  1899,  pp.  310  f.)  that  the  personal  logos  appeared 
at  first  on  earth  in  the  baptism  (3*'),  and  that  airbfirrni  and  inniphai  should 
be  taken  together,  with  rwi  X670V  in  the  Johannine  sense  adumbrated  in 
Ac  10^  13""-  ^. 

1 10^"^  has  no  connection  with  what  precedes  and  very  little  with  what 
follows.  On  the  whole  arrangement  of  this  section,  see  Wemle,  Sj^n,  Frage^ 
99  f. ;  Pfleiderer,  Urc,  ii.  138  f. 

X  The  transference  of  14'*"^  to  a  place  between  13**  and  13"  (cp.  Blair's 
Apostolic  Gospel,  pp.  212  f.)  has  several  points  in  its  favour.  The  table-talk, 
which  is  a  feature  of  Luke,  reflects  the  Greek  symposium-dialogues. 

I  E.  Rodenbusch  (ZMfV,,  1903,  243  f.,  *Die  Komposition  von  Lucas  16') 
deletes  16^''  as  a  gloss  ;  Soltau  {ZNIV,,  1909,  230-238)  restores  the  original 

18 
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relationships ;  1 7^-18*  is  on  the  general  theme  of  the  parousia ;  * 
and  18^^^  would  follow  ^^  better  than  i8^  Thus  the  section  is 
neither  (so  Schaarschmidt,  S/C.^  1909,  12-28)  a  fragment  of 
some  independent  gospel,  which  covers  (though  with  more 
definiteness  in  its  setting)  the  same  ground  as  Mt  1 2^^-24^^ » 
Mk  3^-13*',  nor  an  independent  source  (P.  Ewald,  Renan, 
Burton),  nor  (Wendt)  a  block  of  material  from  Q  which  Luke 
has  inserted  here  (as  in  6»-8«),  but  (cp.  Wright,  NT  Problems, 
23-29)  a  collection  of  sayings  and  stories,  partly  drawn  from 
special  traditions  of  the  Judean  ministry  of  Jesus,  partly  from 
Of  and  partly  even  from  Mark.  Luke,  who  elsewhere  shows 
a  knowledge  of  the  Judean  traditions,  was  too  dependent  on 
the  Marcan  outline  to  be  able  to  find  any  chronological  place 
for  them;  since  he  had  no  independent  knowledge,  e.g.^  of 
the  Judean  ministry,  beyond  what  came  from  his  Palestinian 
(Jerusalem! te  or  Bethlehemite)  sources  here  as  in  1-2,  he  inserted 
them  and  the  rest  of  his  material  in  the  only  available  gap 
offered  by  the  Marcan  outline. 

if)  In  the  passion-narrative,  especially  at  and  after  the  last 
supper,  Luke  sits  more  loose  than  ever  to  Mark;t  but  even 
when  a  source  may  be  postulated,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
was  Q.  Luke  makes  much  less  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
(19^^^)  than  Mark  or  even  Matthew;  it  does  not  excite  the 
authorities  to  immediate  action,  and  their  interference  (20^)  is 
not  only  separated  from  it  by  a  vague  interval,  but  motived  by 
his  teaching  rather  than  his  actions.  This  is  another  of  the 
approximations  to  the  standpoint  of  the  Fourth  gospel,  |  where 
the  cleansing  is  removed  entirely  from  the  last  days  at  Jerusalem. 
The  same  softening  of  the  revolutionary  traits  in  Jesus  re-appears 
in  the  remarkable  addition  of  22^^  to  the  synoptic  account  of 
Peter's  attack  on  the  servant  of  the  high  priest.     No  source  need 

Older  thus :  15*-"  17<*-^-  »^  (»^)*  '•*••  "'"•  »^  i^-^  i8*-«  i6^»^  •"»  x8^"  with 
16^"  and  ly*"**  •^  as  insertions  from  Matthew.  But  even  id^*  is  composite ; 
i6(>)>  sn.  (1q^  not  flow  from  the  preceding  story  (cp.  CoUe  in  SK,^  1902, 
652  f.) 

*  Conceived  here,  as  in  11^"*  and  19",  'als  Tag  der  Rache  an  den 
christusfeindlichen  Juden '  (Wellhausen). 

t  Cp.  Burkitt's  Transmission^  134  f.,  and  DCG,  iL  pp.  750  f. 

X  See  also  the  Satanic  suggestion  of  Judas  (22*  =  Jn  13"').  These  and 
other  '  Johannine  *  phenomena  of  Luke  are  either  due  to  the  use  of  the  latter 
in  the  Fourth  gospel  (see  below),  or  the  result  of  a  common  use  by  both 
authors  of  an  independent  source  (so  Zimmermann,  SIC^  1903,  586-605). 
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be  postulated  for  these  Lucan  touches  any  more  than  for  the 
additions  in  22^^  (talk  at  supper),  23^-»i  (on  way  to  Calvary), 
23*^^  (dying  robber),  24^"^  (Emmaus  story,  etc.);*  for  these 
Luke  only  required  some  oral  tradition  to  start  him ;  the  Herod- 
scene  (23*'**),t  like  13**^,  probably  came  from  a  source  or 
sources  connected  with  Joanna  and  Chuza  (cp.  1*  3i'**  8'  q^"*, 
Ac  13^),  but  it  is  hazardous  to  connect  this  with  the  tradition  of 
the  virgin-birth. 

Accretions  are  specially  numerous  in  the  closing  chapters.  The  most 
notable  are  the  '  Pauline '  interpolations  of  22^*^*^  into  the  original  text  %  as 
preserved  in  D  (cp.  HA/T,  653  f. ;  Bnrkitt,  Evang.  Da-Mepk,  ii.  300  £),  and 
the  legendary  insertion  |  of  22^*"^  (which  in  some  MSS  of  the  Ferrar-group  is 
placed,  by  conformation,  after  Mt  26*) ;  23^^  (cp.  Hamack,  SBBA,,  1901, 
255  f. ;  HNT,  654;  Resch,  TU.  z.  3.  721  f.)  is,  like  Jn  7"-8U,  probably 
a  non-Lucan  fragment  of  genuine  tradition  which  has  floated  in  to  this  section 
of  the  gospel,  although  there  are  almost  as  strong  arguments  for  its  omission 
from  the  original,  apart  firom  the  difficulty  of  seeing  why  neither  Mt.  nor  Mk. 
recetved  the  honour  of  its  addition.  24^,  besides  being  teztually  suspect, 
contains  two  words  peculiar  to  Lk.  and  Jn.  (20^)  among  the  gospel-writers 
(^drcor  and  vapoxthrrw) ;  breaks  awkwardly  into  the  flow  of  the  story ;  and, 
like  Jn  20M,  implies  that  Peter  did  not  believe  although  he  saw  the  empty 
tomb.  Furthermore,  the  emphasis  on  Peter  alone  (cp.  24^  24^')  contradicts 
24**.  The  insertion  of  the  passage  (condensed  from  Jn  20^^')  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  some  harmonistic  editor,  or  to  the  Asiatic  presbyters,  as 
a  reply  to  the  natural  objection — why  did  not  some  of  the  apostles  go  to  the 

, , i^ .^ . ^^ . . 

*  The  Emmaus-tale,  which  does  not  fit  in  well  with  24^*^  and  24**'*, 
might  be  taken  from  a  special  source ;  as  it  stands,  24**  (which  Merz  deletes) 
does  not  tally  with  the  agitation  of  24*^.  The  materialising  of  the  resurrection- 
stories  in  24"'*  (cp.  Denney,  Jesus  a$td  the  Gospel^  143  f.)  is  quite  Lucan, 
however  (cp.  the  realism  of  3"),  though  the  realism  is  no  mark  of  veracity 
(Hoffmann,  ZWT.^  1909,  332  f.). 

t  Cp.  Verrall  {J^^**  I909f  321-353)  and  Abbott  {Diai.  3183). 

X  Blass  {SIC.,  1896,  773  f.)  and  Wellhausen  further  omit  22^,  which  Zahn 
{INT.  iii  pp.  39  f. )  transfers  to  a  place  after  v.^  and  before  v.^'.  The  case  for 
the  laiger  reading  is  best  put  by  Julicher  {TkA,  235  f.)  and  Salmon  {human 
Element  in  Gospels,  492  f.).  According  to  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston  (/71S'., 
I903f  548-SSS)»  22***  is  a  conflation  of  two  distinct  stories  (L=22'^"-«, 
Ss22^*),  the  latter  existing  in  two  forms  (Paul,  Luke:  Mk.  Mt.).  ^'Paul's 
account  is  the  oldest  in  its  present  form  and  also  the  simplest.  It  appears 
to  be  a  slightly  condensed  form  of  S,  as  quoted  from  memory ;  and  S  may 
have  been  in  Paul's  time  not  a  document  at  all  but  an  oral  narrative  in- 
corporated in  an  inchoate  liturgy."  Luke  conflates  L  and  S,  using  Mk. 
who  had  already  absorbed  a  part  of  L.  This  theory  simplifies  the  problem 
in  one  direction,  but  only  complicates  it  in  others ;  it  fails,  e,g»,  to  explain 
why  Luke  omitted  the  second  mention  of  the  bread. 

f  Defended  as  original  by  Hamack  {SBBJ.,  1901,  251  f.). 
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tomb  and  see  for  themselves?  or  to  a  sense  that  v.**  required  some  sodi 
episode.  The  reasons  for  its  subsequent  insertion  are  upon  the  whole  stronger 
than  those  urged  {g.g^  by  Blair,  Apostolic  Gospel^  385  f. ;  E.  A.  Abbott*  Diai. 
1798-1804,  and  Merx)  for  the  likelihood  that  it  would  be  omitted.  Similar 
harmonistic  insertions  occur  in  24"^  ^  "  [koX  di^t^pero  c/t  r.  odp.)  and 
**  {rpoffKW.  aOr^).  The  two  latter,  at  any  rate,  may  have  belonged  to  the 
original  text,  however,  being  omitted  by  a  later  scribe  or  editor  who  wished 
to  bring  the  gospels  more  into  line  (cp.  Griife,  SJiT.,  1888,  524-534),  perhaps 
by  the  author  of  D,  who  also  changed  the  X^orrat  of  34**  into  X^«rret,  in 
order  to  harmonise  it  with  Mk  1 6^. 

Luke  is  thus  a  compiler  and  redactor  of  previous  sources  or 
traditions,  though  his  functions  are  larger  than  those  of  the  editors 
who  finally  put  together  the  Hexateuch.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  his  freedom  of  composition,  as  in  Acts,  but  the  primary 
feature  of  his  work  is  its  power  of  selection  and  collocation.  "  If 
the  evangelist  can  be  appropriately  described  as  a  painter, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  on  account  of  the  pictorial  art 
displayed  in  some  of  his  narratives,  he  may  be  compared  with 
equal  propriety  to  a  gardener  on  account  of  his  arrangement  of 
the  logia.  His  two  digressions  [t\e,  6**-8*,  9*^1 8^*]  are  beds  of 
transplanted  flowers,  arranged  with  some  degree  of  skill,  and 
fragrant  in  their  beauty ;  but  as  no  observer  can  argue  from  the 
appearance  of  a  flower  to  the  soil  in  which  at  first  it  grew,  so  also 
the  desire  of  the  critic  to  find  for  the  logia  their  original  context 
appears  to  be  utterly  hopeless"  (Blair,  TAe  Apostolic  Gospel^  157). 
For  this  reason,  the  attempts  to  reconstruct  a  special  source, 
running  all  through  the  gospel,  whether  Ebionitic  (so,  e,g.^  Keim,  L 
loi  f.,  and  Schmiedel,  EBi,  1855-1856)*  or  not,  are  less  success- 
ful than  the  hypothesis  that  Luke,  in  addition  to  Q  and  Mark, 
drew  upon  a  number  of  more  or  less  fragmentary  sources,  written 
and  oral 

Typical  theories  of  a  special  source  are — 

(a)  Feine*s  (pp.  13-33) :  his  source,  Jewish  Christian  in  character  {c,  A.D. 
67),  emanates  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  contains  the  narratives  of 
i»-2*  (birth-stories),  3"^  (genealogy),  4**^  (rejection  at  Nazareth),  5*"** 
m\'\9,  11-17.  M-n  gi-t  ^-M  lo^B-^  1^10-17.  si-0  |^i-«  lyii-it  i9>-i&  *-M  ai*"- 
2214^  ii-n.  »-».  »-4a  «!.«.  •*-«.  ai.7i  231^  2^1*.  (^)  Similarly,  both  G.  H. 
MttUer  and  B.  Weiss  find  a  third  large  source  behind  Luke's  gospel ;  the 
former's  S,  like  the  latter^s  L,  begins  with  the  birth-stories  (1-2)  and  concludes 
with  the  passion,  death,  and  resurrection.  B.  Weiss'  reconstruction  (printed 
in  Greek  in  his  Qiulien  der  Synopt,  VberlUferung^  pp.  97  f.)  is  as  follows  : — 
L=l-a    3'^^^  "'''    4'*^    5^'^^  ML  M.  »    51B.  is-ia  aMa  is-4i  ^i-sh.  sm»   gi-« 


*  So  recently  A.  Meyer  {Dii  AuftrsUktmg  ChrisH^  1905,  pp.  34,  341), 
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o»«  n-K  ti-«i  iqI.  v-tf    i|tr-».S7-M    j^^  »-n.  «Mi    i^i-it  |^i-«  j^i-n  n-« 

lgU>UL  If-a    i^U    |g»-14  n-M.  Ob  L     iQl-n.  R-M.  <7-«    26"^*"**-*   21^^*^*^ 

SM8  aa*"*-  **^  "-»*■  •*•  23^24«.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  cognate 
analjrsesy  Lake  most  have  assigned  high  importance  to  hb  source,  for  which 
he  repeatedly  leaves  even  Mark.  But  the  precision  with  which  L  is  picked 
oat,  and  materials  assigned  to  it  or  to  Q,  carries  very  little  conviction.  '  They 
see  not  clearliest  who  see  all  things  clear.'  The  linguistic  and  inward  criteria 
for  determining  what  belongs  specially  to  L  are  too  subjective  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases.  A  similar  criticism  applies  as  forcibly  to  {c)  J.  Weiss'  analysis 
of  the  gospel  into  three  sources :  Q,  M  (Mark),  and  S  (Luke's  special  source). 

Q  jT-f  1S(I).  M  ^1-11 

]^  j«  1»-M(0        SIb-n  ^14-U  Sl-44  ^l-9<q.  ltd) 

S    |f.^      ■-•         1«-U  IS  Ha  SS-SB  A6^  el-U(l) 

Q  10^  U-lf         n-M.  «.(!)  ||S-S      St     UC.  IM.  M. 

M  liW-M»    «W 

5  iqU  it-»  a(.(i)  »l  ||1-s       ■-•    14  w-m 

Q  iiML       i2i-U(9  »-n  8i-M      tn.  «it       a-oi 

M  ll» 

Q    13IS-SI  «L       t4-»  i^U         li-a         ti|.S7         S4-«l  i^S-7 

M 

5  j^n-s     su.       14I-10       u-M      M-a      »•»       i^n-s  sl  i^i-ii 

Q   i^lS  lS-17  i«l-«  »    SS-S7         SI    IM.  |gl4 

M  i6»«  i8»^ 

Q   I9IS        IMS 

^  l^H^       *t-m    2(^-€t    2ll-«  (VK  «•  >B&         22^-11 

S        i^      n         Ml.  ai'^C)    *'-'*         22'^ 

Q  aa""*W 

^  ^a""^  23^"*       ^      ^'^      "^      "^      *^  24^'" 

S  ai*^!*)  23"^  ^^'"      '"'^      **""      ^"^  24^*^ 

(</)  Wright,  recognising  more  truly  the  composite  and  heterogeneous 
chaiacter  of  Luke's  Sanderguit  assigns  it  to  (a)  a  Pauline  collection  of  parables, 
etc  (cp.  his  Synapsis^  pp.  241  f.),  {b)  anonymous  fragments,  and  (r)  a  private 
soaice,  including  I'-a"  3"-*  df^  f^.  The  travel-section  (g^**)  he  regards 
as  an  editorial  collection  of  undated  material,  partly  derived  from  Q  and  partly 
from  (d).  This  answers  better  to  the  facts  of  the  case  than  with  Burton  to 
deny  any  nse  of  Q  or  the  Matthsean  logia,  finding  the  Lucan  sources  in  (a) 
i»-2",  (*)  a  so-called  Percan  •  document  (9^-18"   i9*-»),   {c)  a  Galilean 

*  Briggs  {.New  Light  on  Gospels^  64  f.)  bases  a  Perean  ministry  of  Jesus  00 
reliable  oral  sources  possessed  by  Luke. 
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document  (3"»-  "• »  4*-»-  (»*-»»•  »»^  5»-"  6^^  ;»-«•),  (rf)  Mark,  and  W 
some  minor  sources  or  traditions.  There  are  several  places  in  Luke  which 
resemble  a  passage  like  Herod«  v.  I-27,  where  two  or  three  various  traditions 
are  blended  into  one  narrative,  which  have  come  to  the  writer,  "  peifaaps  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  from  different  sources,  and  he  has  combined  them,  as  usual, 
with  such  skill  as  almost  to  defy  detection"  (R.  W.  Macan,  fferwirtus,  iL  57f.). 

§  4.  Style. — Special  literature :  Krenkel  {Josephus  und  Lukas^ 
pp.  44  £),  W.  H.  Simcox  (Writers  of  NT^  1890,  16-24), 
Norden  (Antike  Kunstprosa^  ii.  485-492),*  Vogel  {Zur  Charak- 
teristih  des  Lukas  nach  Sprache  und  SHl\  1899),  J.  H.  Rnp<*a 
(Harvard  Studies  in  Clctssical  Philology^  <9oi»  ziL  299  f.), 
Jacquier  (INT.  ii.  450  f.). 

The  literary  finish  of  the  third  gospel  is  evident  at  the  outset 
in  the  careful  rhythm  of  the  prologue — 

re/>l  r«^  vtwXrfpo^pnifUviMf  4w  iiiu9  Tpayftdrw, 

X&fou, 

Ka$€^i^  tf'M  ypd^ai,  ffparirrc  Gc6^iXc, 
tra  iwiyw^  rtpl  &w  KonfxiiOift  \6fytt9  vH^  ddr^dXctOF. 

The  succeeding  words,  fylKtro  iv  ruk  ^fkipai^  'Hp^pfiov  icrA.,  show,t 
like  the  passage  which  they  introduce,  the  writer's  versatility, 
whether  he  is  composing  in  archaic  semi-Biblical  style  or  leav- 
ing the  rough  translation  of  an  Aramaic  source  practically  un- 
changed for  the  sake  of  effect  Luke's  Hellenistic  style  and 
the  popular  Hebraistic  phraseology  which  characterises  many 
dialogues  of  the  gospel  resemble  Arrian's  preservation  of  the 
colloquialisms  in  the  sayings  of  Epictetus  side  by  side  with  his 
own  more  polished  style  (cp.  Heinrici,  LOterarische  Charakttr 
d.  neutest,  Schriften^  46  f.).| 

Luke,  true  to  the  Attidst-tradition,  prefers  dvd  -n^  rOr  (2a''*  **)  to  kw^  dfiri 
(Mt  26»-  •*)  and  ^X6ny  (i8»)  to  ^o^t  (Mk  10^,  Mt  19^),  avoids  verbs 
like  Mpifin  (19"-  »  cp.  Mt  as*-  "),  iyyape^tp  (23"  cp.  Mt  27").  and 

*  The  differences  of  treatment  in  Luke's  two  volumes,  and  the  greater 
freedom  used  in  the  first  as  compared  with  the  less  uniform  handling  of  the 
sources  in  the  second,  do  not  justify  Norden*s  (p.  482)  plea  for  confining  a 
survey  of  Lake's  style  to  the  third  gospel. 

t  On  the  Lucan  uses  of  ^y^cro,  cp.  J.  H.  Moulton,  Grammar  0/  NT 
Gmk^  i.  16  I 

$Four  senarii  are  noted  in  the  gospel,  5*^  (rft  invr  o9ret  dt  \Mi 
fiKw^fdas)^  5*^   (axV  .  .  .  iMiXvBa)^   5"  {mKi^ai  .  .  .  a/io^rHXa^),   5" 
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^c#ir6priraff  (19'*  "  q>.  Mt  25^  *),  phrases  like  6}fda  used  rabstantively 
{e.f.  9"=Mk  6",  Mt  14"  23"=  Mk  15^,  Mt  27^),  AuJXot  Swixot  (17"  cp. 
Mk  9«,  Mt  i8*)  and  xopdffiof  (8"«  »*  q>.  Mk  5«-«,  Mt  9**-"),  and  adopts 
phrases  like  the  distributive  ii^d  {g^*  cp.  Mk  9*)  and  the  alliterative  *  Xi^ 
Kol  TiotfuA  (ai").  As  Jerome  pointed  out  to  Damasus  {ep,  19),  be  omitted 
(19")  the  (twoivd  of  Mk  1 1',  Mt  21*,  and  Jn  12",  owing  to  his  Greek  sense 
of  style  (t'n/er  omms  euangdisias  graci  sermonis  erudifissimus),  the  term 
being  one  of  the  foreign  phrases  (fldpfiapot  yXucffd)  which  it  behoved  a  good 
writer  to  omit  (cp.  Norden,  i.  60-61,  ii.  482).  There  is  real  significance  in 
the  omission  of  terms  like  Kodpdmft  (12"*  cp.  Mt  $*,  21'  cp.  Mk  12^), 
oNraryd  (see  above),  ^afip€^  (22^  cp.  Mk  14*,  Mt  26«),  ToKyoSa  (23*  cp. 
Mk  15",  Mt  27'*),tand  oi^rdovXot  (12^  cp.  Mt  24^),  the  substitution  t  of  0^ 
(2o'»)  for  Kipfffof  (Mk  12",  Mt  22"),  of  Btpartla  (l2**)  for  oUertla  (Mt  24*), 
of  f&ye  (191^)  for  cC  (Mt  25"),  and  of  ^rt/SaXeiy  rAt  x<^f  i^*  22")  for 
Kparup,  the  insertion  of  good  stylistic  phrases  like  {nrdpxfifv  (23''  cp. 
Mk  15^),  KoB^/uiw.  (10^  cp.  Mt  11*^),  and  participial  clauses  in  general  {e.g, 
19"  with  Mk  1 1',  22»  -^  "  with  Mk  14",  Mt  26^).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hellenistic  features  are  not  always  in  due  proportion.  "  He  sometimes 
gets  out  of  his  depth  when  the  effort  is  long  continued,  and  in  trying  to  be 
elegant  ceases  to  be  correct"  (Simcox,  p.  22).§ 

The  unity  of  style  is  varied,  however,  by  a  characteristic 
freedom  of  expression  and  range  of  vocabulary  which  prevents 
any  stereotyped  uniformity.  Luke  does  not  hesitate  to  vary  his 
language  in  describing  the  same  incident  twice  (cp.  e.g.  the  two 
accounts  in  10  and  11),  and  he  shows  sound  literary  feeling  in 
variations  like  hrl  vpoovnray  vdxrqi  r^s   yrj%  (Lk  21^)  and  hrX 

VOKTOf  V/MKTCtfVOV  T^  y^  (AC   17*^),  TOV  IviKoX.  MofllCOV  (AC   12^'), 

rw  hriKkifiivra  M.  (12^),  and  rov  koA.  M.  (15^^).  It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  analysis  of  the  text  into  source  and  editorial  revision, 
due  weight  must  be  allowed  to  this  element  of  freedom  in  Luke's 
method  of  composition,  to  "  his  fondness  for  repetition,  and  his 
tendency  to  vary  even  facts  of  some  importance  when  rehearsing 
a  story  for  the  second  time  "  mopes,  o^,  cit  304).  But  this  con- 
sideration only  serves  as  a  caution  against  the  abuse,  not  as  a  veto 
against  the  exercise,  of  source-criticism  in  the  gospel  or  in  Acts.|| 
§  5.  Characteristics,  —  (Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God^   pp.   1-37 ; 

*  For  the  good  Greek  of  this  alliteration,  see  Lobeck's  PwraHp,  gramm, 
grac.  i.  S3  f. 

t  Cp.  the  omission  of  Aidt  iKtd  Xc^iA  mipaxBawtl  in  23*,  and  of  the  doable 
negative  (19")  in  Mk  ii>. 

$  So  M  with  dative  (21*  cp.  Mk  13',  Mt  24*),  and  rit  (sf^  IQ^  etc.)  for  ffft. 

I  €.g,  in  Ac  X7«  23»'"  and  24". 

II  It  is  an  open  question,  e.g.,  how  hx  the  two  forms  ('Icpovo'aXi^/i  and  *Iffpo- 
^6K¥§M  represent  a  difference  of  sources  or  literary  tact  upon  Luke's  part  (cp» 
V.  Biftlet  in  MT,  xiii.  157-156),  and  how  far  Luke  used  them  indifferently. 
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Plummer,  pp.  xli  f.;  Abbott,  EBL  1789  f.;  Nicolardot,  Lei 
Proddis  de  RidacHan  de$  trots  premiers  Evangilisies^  pp.  123  f.). 
Luke  belongs  to  the  class  of  historians  who  are  "diawn 
towaids  the  dramatic  and  personal  elements  in  history,  primarily 
as  they  appear  in  the  lives  of  famous  individual  men."*  The 
biographical  note^  so  prominent  in  Acts,  is  more  marked  in  his 
gospel  than  in  any  of  the  others;  he  dramatises  situations, 
likes  to  put  a  soliloquy  into  a  parable^  throws  a  number  of  the 
logia  into  table-talk,  and  tries  often  to  create  a  suitable  mise  en 
schu  in  public  for  others  {e,g.  i5^).t  He  is  fond  of  using 
questions  in  order  to  provide  good  connections  or  to  vivify  the 
situation  (e.g.  i^^^  6*  aa^  *•• "),  and  this  feature  emerges  in  the 
more  historical  sections  as  well  as  in  the  graceful  stories  which 
come  from  his  own  pen.  This  literary  device  is  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  idealisation,!  due  to  the  author's 
religious  prepossessions.  The  omissions,  insertions,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  gospel  are  sufficiently  well  marked  to  bring  out 
several  of  his  predilections,  e.g,  his  sense  that  Gentile  readers 
would  not  be  specially  interested  in  the  criticism  of  the  Jewish  law, 
his  irenic  tendency  (as  in  Ac  15,  etc)  to  'spare  the  twelve,'  his 
emphasis  on  the  Gentile  mission  as  essentially  part  of  the  gospel, 
his  heightening  of  the  authority  and  also  of  the  tenderness  of 
Jesus,  the  place  he  assigns  to  women  (cp.  Hamack,  BNT,  L 
153  f*)i  ^  ^^^^  o^  antitheses  between  different  types  of  char- 
acter, the  prominence  given  to  prayer,  to  the  holy  Spirit,§  and 
to  thanksgiving.! 

*  Biyce,  Studies  in  ConUmparary  Biography  (1903),  p.  X49. 

t  Instftnces  are  cited  by  Nicolaidot,  op^  eit.  pp.  130  f.  ('  Lac  doone,  anz 
introductions  qui  lui  aont  propres,  an  r^disme  precis,  mais  fiictice,  qui  sym- 
bolise dans  un  cadre  psendo-historique  la  verit^  plus  laige  d*une  situation  on 
d'nn  ^tat  de  choses  post^rieurs ').  The  tendency  is  carried  on  in  the  Fourth 
gospel,  where  the  circumstantial  details  are  generally  a  proof  of  tradition  in 
its  later  stages  rather  than  of  any  eye-witness's  testimony. 

X  Cp.  Bruce,  fViik  Open  Face  (1896),  pp.  52  f.,  <  The  Idealised  Picture  of 
Luke.' 

f  On  the  case  for  A0^n»  r6  rrevAia  0-01;  i4f  ly/iAt  as  fhe  original  reading 
In  11',  see  Rcsch,  TU.  v.  4.  398  f.,  x.  2.  228  f. ;  Blass,  Ev,  see,  Lucam^  pp. 
xlii  f.,  and  Hamack,  SBBA.^  1904,  195  f. 

0  He  might  have  taken  as  the  motto  for  his  gospel,  says  Nioolaidot 
(p.  123),  the  phrase,  ifyMdaatw  rh  xrcv/ia  /aov  ^rt  rf  Bttf  nf  ^trr^  fuom 
(cp.  Hamack,  BA^T.  L  63  f.).  But  Paul's  words,  rdrrore  xdfim^  dl^ia- 
Xtlimtt  rpoat^xwBf,  h  warrl  fHx^Lpurreht,  are  an  even  better  sommaiy  of 
Luke's  message  for  his  age.  ^ 
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It  b  a  literaiy  rather  than  a  religious  characteristic  which  emerges  io  what 
has  been  termed  Luke's  **  law  of  parsimony "  (Storr,  Vder  den  Zwuk  dtr 
evang,  Geschichit  und  der  Brief e  Johannis^  1786,  pp.  274  f.)  t./.,  his  method 
of  abbreviating,  as  Car  as  possible,  material  which  already  lay  before  him  ui 
another  form,  or  of  omitting  what  had  been  narrated  by  earlier  writers,  when 
such  omissions  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  his  own  plan.  This  tendency 
summa  uesHgia  sequi  is  more  marked  in  the  gospel  than  in  Acts,  however. 
A  conspicuous  instance  is  the  shortening  of  the  Gethsemane-scene  by  the 
omission  of  Mk  14'''',  even  although  this  abbreviation  lessens  (cp.  4^)  his 
favourite  emphasis  on  prayer ;  but  an  examination  of  his  comparative  avoid- 
ance of  duplicates  and  his  selections  from  the  logia  (cp.  Resch's  Paulinismus, 
575  &,  and  Ausserkan.  PtiralUiiexU^  iii.  838  f.),  affords  full  proof  of  the  law.* 

According  to  Hilgenfeld  (ZWT.^  190 1,  x-ii),  Theophilus 
needed  to  be  confirmed  in  the  basis  of  the  Pauline  gospel,  and 
the  author  of  the  third  gospel  wrote  with  that  aim  in  view. 
This  motive  cannot  be  attributed  to  Luke.  One  of  the  most 
assured  results  of  recent  research  t  is  that  he  was  not  a  Paulinist 
masquerading  as  a  historian.  He  substitutes  x^P*^  ^•^•>  ^^  ^^ 
(cp.  Mt  5^),  but  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline 
sense  of  the  term.  There  are  numerous  echoes  of  Pauline 
phraseology  like  4"- 1  Co  2*,  6W«2  Co  i»,  «^^  i  Co  i",  8"- 
I  Th  i«,  io«-i  Co  io«7,  loW-i  Th  4«,  ii^=Gal  6",  i2**« 
I  Co  4*,  20*— Ro  14',  and  21'*  — Ro  11";  but  in  some  of 
these  and  other  cases  Paul  has  genuine  logia  in  mind,  and  there 
is  no  distinct  *  Paulinism '  audible  in  the  gospel  any  more  than 
in  its  sequel  'Luke  made  no  attempt  to  introduce  a  propa- 
ganda of  Paulinism  into  the  sacred  history'  (Jiilicher).  The 
graciousness  and  universalism  of  the  gospel  are  due  to  Jesus 
ultimately,  not  to  the  apostle.  Luke  reflects,  partly  through  his 
sources,  several  tendencies  of  the  apostolic  age,  but  these  do 
not  include  Paulinism  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 

§  6.  In  Tradition. — The  patristic  tradition  that  Marcion 
abbreviated  and  altered  our  canonical  third  gospel,  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct  A  critical  investigation  of  the  data  shows  that 
Luke's  gospel,  as  we  have  it,  must  have  represented  substantially 

*  Ruegg  (SK,,  1896,  94-101,  '  Die  Lukasschriften  und  der  Raumzwang 
des  antiken  Bnchwesens')  uses  the  restricted  size  of  papyms-roUs  to  account 
for  Luke's  narrative,  «.^.,  in  24. 

t "  L'auteur  .  .  .  ne  s'int^resse  pas  k  la  th^logie  particuli^re  de  saint 
Paul,  et  Ton  diaait  presque  qu'il  Tignore  ...  en  certain  passages  tr^  caract^r- 
istiques,  il  n^lige  les  additions  pauliniennes  de  Marc  pour  s'en  tenir  aux 
donnte primitives"  (Loisy,  i.  p.  173) ;  so  Wellhausen  (on  7^'"^),  Schmiedel 
{SBi.  1840- 1841),  and  B.  Weiss  (Quellen  d.  synopt.  UeberlUfenmg^  251). 
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the  docament  which  was  in  his  hands  (cp.  Sanday,  Gospels  in 
Second  Century^  204  f.,  362  f. ;  Zahn,  GK.  i.  585  f.,  ii.  409  f.).* 
Within  less  or  little  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  book 
was  written,  it  was  used  by  Mardon  not  only  as  Lucan,  but  as 
a  collection  of  evangelic  materials  which  could  be  re-shaped  for 
his  own  purposes.  The  references  in  Justin  Martyr  probably 
imply  not  only  the  existence  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  of  some 
fusion  of  them  in  a  gospel  harmony  upon  which,  rather  than 
upon  these  gospels  directly,  Justin  seems  to  have  drawn.  The 
third  chief  witness  to  the  existence  and  estimate  of  the  third 
gospel  in  the  second  century  is  the  Muratorian  Canon,  whose 
text,  though  corrupt  to  the  verge  of  obscurity,  echoes  the 
tradition  of  the  Lucan  authorship. 

Tertium  euangeiii  libmm  sicundum  Lttcam  Lucas  isU  medicus^  post 
asamum  CkrisH  cum  mm  Pauius  ptasi  itiueris  (fMi)  soctum  secum  adsump- 
susei^  nomine  sue  ex  epimone  (sc.  Poult)  conscripsii.  The  text  it  badly 
preserved.  Ui  iuris  must  be  emended  either  as  above  (so,  /^.,  Hansen,  Hort, 
SchwarU)t  or  into  lUteris  (Buecheler,  Lietnnann).  The  following  words 
studicsum  secundum  are  probably  a  corruption  of  the  original  {su£)  soctum 
secum  (so,  /.^.,  Bunseo,  Hort) ;  secundum ^  at  any  rate,  unless  it  be  due  to 
dittogmphy,  was  originally  secum  (Routh,  Schmid,  Westcott,  Lietzmannp 
etc.).  The  difficult  words  ex  opinione  represent  not  tf|  dco^*  (Rdnsch, 
Westcott,  Lietsoumn,  etc.),  but  either  ex  erdine  (Routh,  Leipoldt,  etc)  or  as 
above  (so,  Schwartz  =  Ila^Xoi;  ynSiiky^  a  counterpart  to  nomine  suo,  just  as 
recognoscetUibus  cunctis  lower  down  is  to  Johannes  sue  nomine)  rather  than 
ex  {omstium)  opinione  (Corssen). 

ACTS. 

LmKATUaB.— (a)  editions  (modem)  $-^.  J.  Lorinas  (1605) ;  Gaspard 
Sanchet  (1616) ;  Grotius  (1644) ;  L.  Fromond  (Louvain,  1654) ;  G.  Benson 
(1756);  Pearce  (London,  1777);  J.  M.  Lobstein  (unfinished,  Strassbuig, 
179a);  S.  F.  N.  Moms  (Versie  ei  explicatio  A.  A,^  ed.  G.  J.  Dindorf, 
1794);  Thiess,  Luka^  Apgeschickte  neue  iibersettt  mii  AnmerkunjfieM 
(iSgo);  Kistenmaker  (Gesck,  d»  Ap,  mit  Anmerkungen^  1822);  Kuinoel 
{Commentarius  in  litres  NT  Jkisioricos,  iv.*,  1827)  ;  Biscoe  (Oxford,  1829)  ; 
Hastings  Robinson  (London,  1830);  Olshausen  (1832);  Meyer  (1835); 
W.  Trollope  (Cambridge,  1847);  W.  G.  Humphrey  (1847);  de  Wette* 
(1848);  Bomemann  (1848);  Beelen  (1851,  second  ed.  1869);  C.  M.  Du 
Veil  (ed.  F.  A.  Cox,  London,  1851);  H.  B.  Hackett*  (1858);  Ebrard 

*  On  the  Lucan  version  and  Mardon's  account  of  4**^,  cp.  Hilgenfeld 
{Zff^T.,  1902,  127-144)- 

t  Cp.  Ac  ^  i^*  24". 

t  The  main  sixteenth-century  contributions  were  made  by  Odvin, 
Erasmus  (1516,  Basle),  Vatable  (Paris,  I54S)>  uui  Gagnaeus  {Sckoiia,  Fkms 
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(1869);  J.  A.  Alexander*  (1867);  F.  X.  Pfttriz!  (1867);  A]ibrd«(i868); 
Meyer « (1870,  Eng.  tr.  1883) ;  P.  J.  Gloag  (1870) ;  Overbeck  (-de  Wette\ 
1870);  Beelen  (1870);  Bisping*  (1871);  Ewald  (1871);  Abb^  Cnunpon 
(Paris,  187a);  W.  Denton  (1874) ;  Reuss  (1876);  Cook  (1880);  H.  Conrad 
(Potadam,  i88a) ;  Ndsgen  (Leipzjg,  1882) ;  Crelier  (Puis,  1883) ;  T.  E. 
Fige  (Iiondon,  1886);  Woidsworth^  (1887);  Fdten  (Freiburg,  1892); 
G.  T.  Stokes  {Sxpasii^s  BibU,  1893);  Zdckler*  (1894);  Lumby  {CGT. 
1894) ;  ^lass,  A€ia  Aposi.  sine  Luca  ad  Thiophilum  liber  alter  (editio 
philologica,  1895);  F.  Kendall  (1897) ;  Couard(i897);  A.  Wright  (London, 
1897);  Barde  (1898);  Wendt  (—Meyer*,  1899)*;  Schroeder*  (Lausanne, 
1899);  Hilgenfeld  (Berlin,  1899)*;  Knabenbaner  (Paris,  1899);  Knowling 
{EGT.  1901);  H.  J.  Holtsmann*  {HC.  1901)*;  J.  F.  Httckesheim 
(Paderbom,  1902);  Schlatter  (1902);  F.  C.  Ceulemans  (Cemmentarius, 
1903);  !•  M.  S.  Baljon  (1903);  V.  Bartlet  {CB.  n.  d.);  V.  Rose  (Paris, 
190S) ;  h  S*  Belser  (1905)  ;  B.  Weiss'  (1907) ;  H.  P.  Forbes  (New  York, 
1907) ;  R.  Knopf  (i^yr*,  1907) ;  H.  T.  Andrews  (Westminster  NT,  1908) ; 
G.  H.  Gilbert  (New  York,  1908) ;  R.  B.  Rackham^  {IVC,  1909)*. 

(^)Stndies--(i.)  general :— J.  Lightfoot's  ffebreaand  Talmudical  ExertHa- 
tiems  em  ike  Acts  cf  the  Apestles  (1678) ;  Griesbach,  De  Cencilie  que  scripter 
im  Aetis  emcitmamdU  duetusfuerit  (Jena,  1798) ;  H.  Robinson,  Acta  Apeti, 
Varierum  Netis  (Cambridge,  1824) ;  Gfrorer,  Du  keilige  Sagi  (1838),  i.  383  f. 
iL  244  £  ;  Sdineckenbttiger,  OherdenZweckd,  Apgeschichte(lZ^i) ;  B.  Bauer, 
die  Apgeschickte  (1850) ;  Pearson,  Lectures  en  Acts  (1851) ;  M.  Baumgarten, 
4Se  Apgeschickte,  ederd,  Entwickelungsgang  der  Kircke  venjerus,  his  Bern* 
(1859,  Eng.  tr.  1854  of  first  ed.);  Zeller,^  die  Apgesckiekte  nock  ikrem 
Inkalt  u,  Urspmng  kritisck  uutersuckt  (1854)*;  Trip,  I^lus  nock  d, 
Apgesckkkie  (1866);  Oertel,  PcnOus  im  d.  ApgesckickU  (Halle,  1868; 
VeXef%  Herm  Paulimm  (ed.  Birks,  1870) ;  Zimmer,  GalaUrMef  u.  die 
Apgesckiekte  (1882);  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (Schenkel's  BL,  L  208  f.);  jXger*s 
Gedankm  «.  Bemerkumgem  (1891  f.) ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (Smith's  DB,  i.  25  f.) ; 
Renss,  NTJTk,  ii.  296-310 ;  Cone,  Tke  Gespel  and  its  Earliest  InUrprete^ 
time  (1893),  ppi  138-ISO;  Pfieiderer,  Urc.  L  469I:  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  191  f.); 
McGiffert  (A A.  345  f-i  433  f-)*!  Belser's  Beitrl^  wmr  Erkldrung  d, 
Apgesckickti  (1897) ;  A.  C  Headlam  (DB.  I  25-35) ;  J.  Weiss,  Uber  die 
Aksickt  undden  litter,  CkarakUrd,  Apguckickte  {i9^) ;  V.  Bartlet  {Bihli- 
col  World,  xiz.  pp.  260  f.) ;  P.  W.  Schmiedel  {EBL  37-57)  *  >  O.  Semeria, 
Vemtieinfue  anmi  di  steria  del  Cristicmisme  nascemte  (Rome,  1900) ;  Bum- 
stead  (Biblical  World,  1901,  355  f.)  ;  Mo&tt  (HNT.  412  L,  655 f.) ;  F.  H. 
Chioe  (7VU  Credibility  of  Acts,  1902);  Cassel,  5^.  565-752;  Corluy 
(Vigofonx'  DB.  L  151-159) ;  R.  J.  Knowling,  Testimomy  of  St,  Paul  to 
Ckrist  (1905X  l4SfM  431  f* ;  C.  Clemen,  die  ApgesckickU  im  Lickte  der 
ttemerem  textqueUen  umd  kistor.-krit.  Forsckumgem  (1905) ;  W.  Hadom,  die 
ApgesekukU  umd  ikr  gesckicktl.  Wert  (1906) ;  A.  Hilgenfeld  (ZWT.,  1906, 
461-483,  1907, 176-215),  and  J.  E.  Belser,  die  Apgesckickti  (1908).  (ii.)  On 
special  points :— Burton,  Ckrom.  ef  Acts  and  S,  Petuts  Epp,  (Ojdbrd,  1830) ; 


1  Overbeck's  introduction  to  Acts  and  this  essay  of  Zeller  occupy  pp. 
1-84  and  pp  85  f.  of  the  Eng.  tr.  (London,  1875),  entitled,  Comtents  amd 
Origin  rf  tke  Acts  eftke  Apostles  (cited  as  Zeller-Orerbeck). 
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R.  Anger,  tU  Umporum  in  Actis  Ap,  rtUiom  (1833);  Klo8teniianii*t 
ProbUme  im  AposUUexU  (1883) ;  M.  W.  Jtcobus,  A  Problim  in  Criticism 
(1900),  105  f.  ;  W.  SolUu,  '  iDwieweit  kann  d.  Apgeschichte  als  historische 
Quelle  gelten'  (Biitrdifft  s.  aiien  GisckickU^  v.  1 17-123);  S.  Grandjean, 
'  ^tude  sur  la  valeur  historique  du  Livre  des  Actes '  (LibirU  Chritienne^  1906^ 
247-260).  (iii.)  Od  religious  ideas :— J.*  Weiss,  DCG.  L  25-28 ;  Shailer 
Mathews,  Messianic  Hope  in  NT{igo6),  137  f. ;  Mangenot, '  J^sus,  Messie  et 
Filsde  Dieu,  d'apris  les  Actes  des  Apdtres'  (Iletme  de  F Insiiini  e^Mifne 
di  Paris,  1907,  385-423),  and  V.  Ermoni,  'La  Cristologia  degli  Atti  degli 
Apostoli'  (Ritfista  delie  Scienu  tetOog.,  1908,  369-383).  (iv.)  On  the 
sources : — Konigsmann,  Proiusio  d$  foniibus  eammentariarum  sacrorum  qui 
Lnca  nomen  prmferunt^  deqn4  torum  consiiio  et  eetaie  (1798)  ;  J.  K.  Riehm, 
tUssertatio  criiic^-tkeolegica  de  foniibus  Act,  Ap.  (1821);  Schwanbeck,  Ueber 
die  Quellen  d,  Apgeschichte  (1847) ;  Horst,  Essai  sur  les  sources  do  la 
douxiime  partio  des  Actes  des  apdtres  (1849) ;  Lekebosch,  dio  Composition  n, 
Entstehung  dor  Apgeschichte  von  nouem  untersucht  (1854);  Jacobsen,  dio 
Qmellon  d.  ApgeschichU  (Berlin,  1885) ;  van  Manen,  Pauha  1  ^  do 
handolingen  dor  Aposteien  (Leiden,  1890);  Sorof,  die  Entstehung  d, 
Apgeschichte  (1890) ;  Feine,  Eino  vorkanonischo  Ueberlioferung  des  JLuhas  im 
Evgim  und  Apgeschichte  (1891)  *  ;  SpitU,  dio  Apgeschichte^  ihre  Quoilon  mud 
doron  Geschichtlicher  Wert  (1891)*;  J.  Weiss  (SiC.^  1893,  480-540); 
Jttngst,  die  Que/len  dor  Apgeschichte  (1895);  Zimmermann  \SK^^  1901, 
438  f.) ;  Mallinckrodt,  'Het  wij-bericht  in  de  Handelingen,  in  Terband  met 
die  Handelingen,  en  het  evangelie  van  Lucas  beschouwd'  (Geloefon  Vrijhoid^ 
xxzv.  5) ;  Soluu  (/W.,  1903,  265  f.,  296 f.) ;  Hamack  (BUT.  iii.  i62f.)* ; 
J.  Wellhausen's  Noten  our  Apgeschichte  (in  '  Nachzichten  von  der  koniglichen 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  xu  Gottingen.  Philologisch-Historiscfae 
Klasse,  1907,  Heft  i.  pp.  I-21),  and  E.  Schwarts»  Zur  Chronologio  des 
Pauius  (ibid.  pp.  263-299) ;  B.  W.  Bacon  (A/T.  ziii.  59-76,  review  of 
Hamack,  etc.)>  P.  W.  Schmidt  (Die  Apgeschichte  bei  do  Wotto-Overboch  und 
boi  Adolf  Hamach^  1910).  (v.)  the  speeches : — Kiihler  (Petrine  Speedies, 
SK,<,  1873,  492  f.) ;  Bethge  (Dio  Paulinischo  Redon  dor  ApgeschichU^  1887) ; 
Cassel  (SR,  618-637) ;  E.  Curlius, '  Pauius  in  Athen'  (SSBA.,  1893,  925 f., 
cp.  Exp.''  iv.  436-455)*;  Schulze  (^AT.,  1900,  1 19-124  on  20^^;  Baljoo 
(Thool.  SttuUtn,  1900,  179 f.) ;  W.  Soltau,  'Die  Herkunft  der  Reden  in  der 
Apgeschichte'  {ZATfV.,  1903,  128-154);  P.  Gardner  (Cambridge  Biblical 
Essays,  1909,  378-419)  *  ;  M.  Jones  (St,  Paul  the  Orator,  1910). 

§  I.  Outline  and  contents. — ^This  sequel  to  the  third  gospel  is 
an  account  of  some  deeds  of  the  holy  Spirit  (!•••••)  of  Jesus 
Christ,  performed  through  some  of  the  apostles,  notably  Peter 
and  Paul  The  scope  and  aim  of  the  book  is  the  triumphant 
extension  of  the  Christian  faith  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome, 
through  Judaea  and  Samaria  (i®).  The  first  part  (iM>*) 
describes  the  origin  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  second 
(6^-9^)  its  diffusion  throughout  Palestine,  including  Samaria, 
the  third  (9*^12^)  its  expansion  from  Judaea  to  Antioch,  the 
fourth  its  spread  throughout  Asia  Minor  (12^-16^),  the  fifth  its 
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extension  to  Europe  or  Macedonia  and  Adiaia  (16^-19^^, 
culminating  in  the  arrival  of  Paul  as  the  representative  of  the 
Gentile  Christian  gospel  at  Rome  ( « M^  uttermost  farts  of  the 
earthy  \\  cp.  Ps.  Sol  ^%  Each  section  is  summarised  (6^  9^^ 
12**  16*  19*^  and  28*1)  by  a  rubric  of  progress. 

The  increased  prominence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  third  gospel  is 
evident  in  the  Scvrcpo^  Xoyos^  where  the  holy  Spirit  is  treated 
as  the  inspiring  force  of  the  early  church's  energies  (cp.  especi- 
ally characteristic  passages  like  2^  s****  7*^  ^hut»  1^441  iiis.i8 
13*  15*8  i6*"^  19**^  20*®  21**).  This  serves  to  explain  how  Luke 
could  follow  up  a  gospel,  narrating  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Jesus,  with  an  account  of  apostolic  activity  in  the  early  church, 
whether  the  preface  of  Luke  i^*^  is  meant  to  cover  the  sequel  or 
not  Neither  Acts  nor  the  third  gospel,  at  any  rate,  were  written 
for  non-Christian  readers  (as,  e,g.y  Overbeck,  J.  Weiss,  Nestle, 
Zahn,  and  von  Soden  argue).  Theophilus  was  some  distinguished 
convert,  perhaps  a  Roman  official  like  Sergius  Paulus,  who 
needed  fuller  instruction  in  the  historic  basis  of  the  faith  (cp. 
DCG.  VL  726-727).  Behind  him  Luke  probably  saw  many  like- 
minded  inquirers,  and  he  wrote  this  Sc^cpos  Xayo9  in  order  to 
follow  up  the  impression  made  by  the  vpoiros  Aoyos.  The 
geographical  plan  adopted  in  the  latter  (Galilee,  Samaria,  etc., 
Jerusalem)  is  retained  in  the  former  (Jerusalem,  Samaria,  etc., 
Rome) ;  but  more  important  is  the  conception  that  the  work  of 
the  church  b  a  continuation  of  Christ's  energy.  The  Lucan 
writings  in  this,  as  in  several  other  respects  (see  below),  reflect 
the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  Fourth  gospel,  in  which  the 
utterances  and  actions  of  the  church  are  regarded  as  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  living  Lord  (cp.  Exp,^  iv.  237  f.). 

Ilpd^^tt  (t6f)  drooT^car,  though  not  the  author's  title,  must  have  been 
prefixed  to  the  book  during  the  second  century.  For  purposes  of  convenience  it 
is  usually  quoted  by  early  writers  simply  as  rpd^cct  {acta^  actus).  The  variant 
rpcl^iff  (Nestle,  Einf,  240)  is  generally  no  more  than  a  familiar  abbreviation 
of  the  striptio  plina^  but  Hilary  of  Poitiers  seems  to  have  taken  it  as  a 
genuine  singular  (cp.  J.  Denk  in  ZNWn^  1906,  92-95). 

It  has  been  thought  that  Luke  wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  a 
third  volume,  describing  Paul's  release,  subsequent  travels,  and 
death,  or  the  fortunes  of  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  So, 
e^.^  Bleek,  Spitta,  E.  Bertrand  {^sur  Pauthenticiti  des  ApUres 
Pastorales^  1S58,  50  f.,  who  feels  that  "les  Actes  se  terminent 
avec  une  brusquerie  presque  brutale "),  Ramsay,  Zahn,  Balmer, 
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and  Burkitt  The  arguments  for  this  theory,  however,  are  not 
sufficient  to  bear  its  weight  (a)  Uportpw  would  have  been, 
strictly  speaking,  more  accurate  than  vpSarov  in  i^,  if  Luke  had 
meant  the  first  of  two  volumes ;  but  vpfiroc  can  quite  well  denote 
'  one  of  two,'  and,  as  Luke  never  uses  «y>or<po9,  the  likelihood  is 
that  vpwTo^  is  its  equivalent  here  as  in  7".  (d)  The  argument 
from  internal  evidence,  viz.,  that  the  contents  and  climax  point 
to  Luke's  purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  lines  of  Christian 
progress  which  he  had  dropped  in  hb  second  volume,  depends 
on  a  priori  theories  of  the  historian's  aim  (cp.  McGiffert,  A  A. 
418  f.). 

§  2.  Source-criticism. — Special  literature :  in  addition  to  works 
cited  above  (p.  284),  see  surveys  by  B.  Weiss  {Einl,  §  50),  Zeller- 
Overbeck  (i.  31  f.,  ii.  291  f.),  Heitmiiller  (71^.,  1899,  47-59,  83- 
95,  127-140),  Zockler  {Greifswalder  Studien^  1895,  PP-  129 f.X 
Rose  (R£.  viL  325-342),  Moffatt  (BNT.  655  f.),  Bludau  (BZ,, 
1907,  166-189,  258-281),  and  Clemen  (Pauius^  L  pp.  162  f.). 

The  presumption  that  in  his  St&rtpot  X6yo9,  as  in  its  predecessor  (Lk  i*"^, 
Luke  employed  not  only  oral  traditions  but  written  sources,  Is  borne  out  bjr 
an  examination  of  the  gaps,  discrepancies,  roughnesses,  and  repetitions  which 
stud  the  pages  of  Acts  (cp.  the  list  in  Hamack's  BATT,  ill.  2(Q  f.,  and  EBL 
39  f. ).  These  render  it  as  likely  as  in  the  case  of  John's  apocalypse  that  the 
earlier  sections  of  the  book  at  least  contain  strata  of  different  periods  and 
aims.  The  hypothesis  of  (i.)  a  single  written  source  is  presented  in  various 
forms.  Briggs  {Nitw  U^  on  th$  Lift  of  J§suSt  pp.  135  f*)  and  Blass  {AcU 
Aposi,  vrLf  Philology  of  Gospels^  pp.  141  f.),/.^.,  finds  a  Jerusalem-source  dne 
to  John  Mark,*  who  wrote  in  continuation  of  his  gospel  (which  originaUy 
ended  at  16^),  a  sequel  describing  (a)  the  appearances  of  Jesus  after  his  death, 
and  {ft)  the  acU  of  the  local  disciples.  Luke,  who  had  incorporated  Mk.  in 
his  gospel,  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  similar  use  of  this  sequel  in  hb  second 
volume.  Feine  prefers  to  trace  his  pre-canonical  source  of  the  third  gospel 
through  Ac  1-12,  u€»  a  Jewish  Christian  document  of  considerable  historic 
value,  written  e,  A.D.  67,  describing  the  growth  of  the  Jerusalem-church  (i^~*> 

1.  t-ia  IS-IT.  SMI     2l-4k  IS-UL  M-4S  (0-47)    ^1-Sk  U-»    ^4.  7b.l4  IS.  (II).  IX  (M).  Sl«.  Sa 

w^  ei-11. 19-ii.  s«-sa  tT-«  ^  s-u.  u  ys-a.  »-«.  n-w.  smi  gib-a  4-a  u-is  gn-4s 
,oi.i7.  MiKsa  ae-4Si.  *»^  |,s.it.  ims  jji-si).  b,  Weiss  detects  editorial  addi- 
tions in  i^'^  ^^  2^"^  3^^  "'**  4*^  "^  ^*  ^^*  ^^  (».  S7).  SL  S4-«i  ^  i).  14^ 
le-n.  (SI).  SMI.  ML  sa  «   gu-is.  (U)    yn-os.  «  gib.  s    k/t.  «•   jji-is  i^is-st  i^i-c 

»•» ;  similarly  Qemen,  abandoning  his  former  very  complicated  analysis, 
now  finds  a  single  source  in  i-il,  with  editorial  additions.     (iL)  Thednal- 

*  Cp.  Weiss,  Marcm-Evglm,  p.  5x1.  Schilrfe  <</tV  petriniseho  StrSmung 
in  der  NT  LU.^  1893,  pp.  53  f.,  Ii3f.)  is  also  an  exponent  of  this  view. 
Ewald's  theory  of  a  Petrine  and  a  Pauline  source  overlapping  in  1-12  is 
restated  by  Badham  \,ET.  si.  387  f.). 
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foiurce  hypothesis  is  represented  by  Sorof,  Spitta,  and  Jttngst.  Van  Manen 
and  Hilgenfeld  combine  it  with  a  form  of  what  is  substantially  (iii. )  the 
triple-source  theory  advocated  by  Schwanbeck.  Harnack  (BNT,  iii.  162  f.) 
simply  detects  a  Jerusalem-Antioch  source  in  6^"*  ii^*^  ia"-i5"  (based  on 
the  anthority  of  Silas),  which  probably,  but  only  probably,  was  written ;  also 
a  Jemsalem-Csesarean  source  (or  group  of  traditions)  in  3^-5^  8*^  9^1 1^ 
12^'*;  9^"*^  comes  from  a  separate  plot  of  tradition.  (B)  2 +  5"*^  and  (A) 
3'^5^  are  double  recensions  of  the  same  story  which  follows  up  the  incidents 
of  I ;  (A)  is  mainly  derived  from  men  like  Philip  and  Mark,  and  is  much 
superior  to  the  confused  and  unreliable  (B),  which  *' combines  things  that 


(A) 

(B) 

Lk  *4f^^t  ascenaion  of  Jesus 

[t-3l 

I5-X7*,   90-96*,  election   of 

L 

4-X4,  ascension  of  Jesus ;  x8,  19, 

x-xx* 

Matthias 

death  of  Judas 

i»  (.  .  .  m|tvAV*X.4«    ««f    13. 

iL 

xh-3,  s«-6,  ^11 

3** 

14-40,  Peters  speech 

4*-4a.  45^7                          .   . 

43 

whole 

HL* 

«,  3-5i  7-33* 
ia»-i4 

iv. 

V. 

36-37 

x-i9^  fAaaaias  and   SapphiraX 

f-«,  xah-15 

1-6  (the   ScvenX   9-i9»  (.  .  . 

vi. 

a* 

TP«MM*) 

a -54,    57,    S8»    (•   .   .^iA4#o^), 
Stephen's  speech  aad  death 

viL 

Xf  55t  S6»  58M0 

s^a. 

viiL 

x»  (.  .  .  avTOvX  3i  5-40^  (Philip- 
section) 

Ix. 

x-3*,  6-at,  conversion  ol  Paul; 
39-43  (Peter) 

X*,  x8» 

X. 

x-35.  44-4« 

xi. 

x-18,  aa*-a6 

•3* 

as 

xii. 

x-a4,  death  of  James,  et& 

t-S.  «3*-4it  Fm"1*»  tpeech;  43, 

kiU. 

6-xa.  49,  44*'-49i  5« 

*• 

5o»5< 

i-«,  4-6,  7*,  ai-«6|  aS 

xiv. 

3.  ft-*© 

lx-33,  the  Council] 

•     3S^« 

XV. 

*-!«• 

i-»9  (aM3«)  (35*X  37-40* 

1-4     <5*X     «»-34     (Bersa    and 

xvi. 

ao.  ai/  (aa,  a3*X  84-34  (36*) 

xviL 

(s»X«-9 

Athensy 

i-S»  (.  .  .  nawAofX  7-a4»  (as), 

a6-98 
x»(.  .  .  *S^«««rX  8-ia»(.  . .  MoX 

ax,  aa 

xvia. 

xix 

x^,    xo^-ao^    a4-4s    (riot    in 
Ephesus) 

whole 

XX. 

%• 

X-9,    X»-14%    XJ-«^    (.  •  .  %*A¥\ 

xxL 

xo,  XX*,  aoh-a6* 

•7-40 

x-a9» 

xxii. 

3^*^ 

5* 

x**^ 

xxiiu 

x-ioP 

whole 

xxiv. 

whole 

XXV. 

zl« 

whole 

xxvi. 

whole 

xxviL 

i-i^30-3t 

••• 

XXVIU. 

x7-t3» 

*  The  redactor's  presence  is  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*),  and  he  is  respons- 
ible for  the  passages  omitted  in  the  above  list.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the 
references  have  been  arranged  In  the  order  of  the  chapters,  but  more  than 
once,  especially  in  (B),  Spitta  transposes  whole  paragraphs,  s^,  9H1  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  pdace  between  8*  and  8*,  and  15^"^  ^*-*'  ocean  between  12'' 
and  13^ 
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haye  no  real  oonnectioD  with  one  another,  omits  what  it  important^  and 
is  devoid  of  all  sense  of  historical  development "  (p.  194).  Hamack  lays 
great  stress,  however, — though  not  so  much  as  Ramsay  {Exp,''  viL  172  f., 
262  f.,  358  f.,  450  f.),— on  the  authority  or  traditions  of  men  like  PhDip, 
Mnason,  etc.  Both  Harnack  and  Ramsay  thus  hark  hack  to  a  position 
approximating  to  that  of  Overheck  who  denied  any  written  sources  except 
the  We-joumaL  The  data  cannot,  however,  be  explained  apart  from  some 
source  or  sources,  especially  in  the  opening  chapters,  although  most  of  the 
hypotheses  fvoposed  run  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  over-precision,  as  the 
following  analyses  will  show.  The  main  constructive  feature  of  Spitta's 
analjrsis — and  at  the  same  time  its  weak  point— consists  in  the  comparatively 
limited  and  unimportant  function  which  he  assigns  to  the  redactor  (see  p.  287). 

Spitta's  hypothesis  *  involves  two  primary  sources.  (A),  a  well-informed 
source  which  underlies  the  third  gospel  also,  is  probably  from  the  pen  of 
Luke,  contains  the  most  trustworthy  passages  of  the  book,  and  is  superior 
in  historical  insight  to  (B).  The  latter,  like  (A),  contains  "supernatural** 
elements,  but  these  are  drawn  from  popular  traditions,  and  appear  to  be 
more  highly  coloured  and  less  coherent;  the  stress  £dls  on  "wonders" 
throughout,  whereas  in  (A)  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  is  emphasised. 
Both  sources,  independent  in  origin  and  individually  featured,  have  been 
combined,  arranged,  and  edited  by  a  redactor  (R)  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  though  (B)  was  composed  by  a  Jewi^-Christian  admirer  of  Peter 
much  earlier — after  70  a.d. 

Jttngst  also  confines  himself,  like  several  of  the  more  sober  critics,  to  a 
Usection  of  the  book.  (A),  including  the  we-joumal,  extends  through  the 
whole  book,  the  latter  part  of  which  has  been  interpolated  by  the  final  editor 
(R),  who  is  not  Luke  but  a  companion  of  Paul,  writing  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century  (under  Trajan).  He  has  used  in  the  first  half  of  Uie  work 
an  Ebionitic  source  (B)  already  employed  in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  but  here 
rearranged  to  suit  (A).  The  final  redaction  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
%.D.  110-X25  (cp.  13*  19^^  which  are  taken  to  imply  a  wide  diffusion  of 
Christianity).  (R)  is  differentiated  chiefly  by  his  style  and  his  conception  of 
Paul's  work  and  teaching,  (B)  is  anti-Jewish,  and  (A)  possibly  Lucan.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  Hilgenfeld  finds  three  sources  used  by  the  final  editor  (R) : 
like  van  Manen,  he  assigns  the  chief  importance  to  (C)=xp<£{ctt  Ila^ov,  an 
account  of  Paul's  work  and  person  by  Luke,  to  which  the  final  redactor,  a 
Pauline  unionist,  subordinated  his  other  source  (B)=rpd^if  rwy  /rrd,  and 
especially  (A) = (Jewish  Christian)  rpd^ccf  Uirpov,  adding  passages  of  his 
own: 

(A)  =  i»-S«  9«-«  I2»-"  [R  mainly  m  l**"  i^**  «»»■«•«  a*-  »»^  »  4* 

4.  29a.  17-18.  Kb-lS  eU-M.  9tj 
(B)  =  6-«« 

(C)=9i-»ii"-«. 

•  Partially  modified  by  J.  Weiss  {S/T,,  1893,  p.  480  f. ;  Du  Ahickt. 
especially  p.  38  f.),  who  finds  only  (B)  in  chs.  1-5,  only  (A)  in  the  second 
half  of  the  book,  and  in  the  middle  chapters  a  blending  of  material  from 
(A)  and  (B).  Cp.  the  notices  by  von  Soden  (7ZZ.,  1892,  639  f.)  and  Wrede 
(GGA^  1895,  p.  497f.)i  of  Spitta's  volume. 
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§  3,  Structure, — {a)  In  1-5  (cp.   Clemen,  5Jr.,  1895,  *97* 
357)  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  sure  that  any  written  source 
underlies  the  narrative ;  oral  tradition  of  a  heterogeneous  and 
even  of  a  legendary  character  may  be  held  to  explain  most,  if 
not  all,   of  the  data.    There  is  fair  ground  for  conjecturing, 
however,  that  Luke  used  and  translated  an  Aramaic  source  (or 
sources ;  cp*  Hamack,  BNT,  i.  1 18  f.).    Once  or  twice  the  brush- 
work  of  the  final  artist  becomes  plain*    Thus    i  »»•«*>  is  an 
editorial  insertion  (Spitta,  Weiss,   J.   Weiss,    Jungst,   Moffatt, 
Wellhausen)  to  emphasise  sharply  the  conditions  of  the  aposto- 
late;   2^^*^  again,   with  its  proleptic  anticipation  of  the  first 
miracle  (2^,  cp.  3^''*  4^')  and  its  interruption  of  the  connection 
between  2^  and  3^,  is  probably  one  of  the  general  summaries 
which  Luke  was  fond  of  inserting  in  order  to  mark  progress. 
The  first  real*  suggestion  of  double  sources  occurs  in  4^-»>« 
ji7-4t^  unless  the  latter  is  a  free  composition  based  on  the  form^ 
or  on  some  parallel  tradition,  like  the  doublets  in  the  synoptic 
gospels.    4^  is  an  editorial  insertion,  like  6^,  on  the  lines  of 
2«^7,  but  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  source 
under  the  revision,  though  ^'^  sound  like  an  editor's  insertion 
in  the  prayer  (Hilgenfeldi  Weiss).      5^^   is  another  editorial 
parenthesis  or  insertion,  to  mark  what  Luke  believed  to  have 
been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  church.     Here  as  elsewhere  the 
miraculous  powers  of  Peter  are  enhanced  like  those  of  Jesus  (cp. 
Lk  4*«  with  Mk  i«*,  Lk  9"  with  Mk  6"   Lk  7»  with  Mt  1 1«^). 
Peter,  all  through,  is  the  prominent  figure,  and  if  the  source  goes 
back  to  any  authority,  it  is  to  him ;  the  allusions  to  John  may 
even  be  editorial  (cp.  Harnack). 

(i.)  There  is  no  reason  to  deny  any  connection  between  i"'  and  x^"*,  as 
if  the  fonner  represented  a  fresh  Jewish-Christian  sonroe,  and  thus  to  omit  i' 
(SpitU)  or  I*  (J.  Weiss).  The  mistake  of  the  disciples  (i*)  is  tadtly 
corrected  by  the  words  of  l'  which  point  to  the  tme  extra-national  vocation 
of  the  Christian  apostles ;  berides,  the  idea  of  receiving  the  H<^y  Spirit 
would  not  unnaturally  suggest  to  minds  trained  in  Jewish  expectations  the 
near  advent  of  the  Israelitish  messianic  reign. 

(it)  Source-phenomena  of  a  special  nature  lie  not  only  in  the  midrashic 
story  of  the  death  of  Judas  (i^*^)*  but  in  the  preparation  of  the  disciples 
during  forty  days'  communion  for  their  task  (like  Moses  on  Sinai,  Ex.  24^, 
and  the  naive  expression  of  the  catholicity  of  the  new  gospel  (2^),  which  goes 

*  Two  sources  are  postulated  for  the  first  part  of  2  by  several  critics 
(notably  Theologus  in  Preuss,  Jahrb,^  1897,  223  f.),  and  for  the  latter  part  by 
^  ..«  .  ^£fy^  iTkistoirt  ei  d$  thiotogU positivt^y  iL  39 f.)  amongst  othesii 
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back*  to  the  midnsh  {cp.  Philo,  Dt  Dual,  u,  Sepiin,  22),  that  at  Sinai  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  heaid  God's  voice  in  their  own  languages  (cp. 
Spitta's  Offwbanmg  des  Johannei^  346,  Apgeschithte^  27  f.  ;  SR.  788  f.; 
Hausrath»  iL  16  f.;  Bartlet ;  Schmiedel,  EBi.  4785  f.,  etc;  with  the 
tfvraXif^AUFot  <^  l^  cp.  Ex  24^').  Even  the  list  of  countries  and  peoples  in 
3^***  is  based  on  rabbinic  schemes  (cp.  von  Dobschttts,  ZWT,^  1902,  407- 
410).  Lake,  in  short,  "views  the  Pentecostal  gift  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Hellenistic  litteratenr,  as  a  parallel  to  the  giving  of  the  Law,  which 
tradition  reported  to  have  Uken  place  at  Pentecost"  (Bacon,  INT.  216). 
The  next  stratum,  which  corresponds  to  this,  lies  in  the  speech  of  Stephen. 

(iiL)  The  mention  of  the  so-called  'communism'  (cp.  Hicks,  Exp^\. 
21  f.),  which  in  2^*^  leads  to  nothing,  opens  up  in  4**^  into  (a)  a  story  of 
Barnabas  (4"'''),  and  (b)  the  anecdotes  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (5^'^).  The 
latter  are  introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  conduct  of  Barnabas,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  apostolic  power  and  the  popular  dread  noted  in  the  context  (for  the 
composite  nature  of  4**-5^^i  cp.  Schmiedel  in  EBi,  878-880).  Luke  is  also 
caiefiil  to  bring  out  the  growth  (2^  4^  5^^  6^  ^)  and  the  popularity  (2^  3^  4*^ 
5^  ss)  of  the  local  church.  The  mixture  of  general  and  even  vague  outlines 
with  spedBc  details  (which  are  not  always  circumstantial)  points  dearly  to 
the  editorial  use  of  some  early  tradition  or  sources  in  this  section,  and  the 
presence  of  dual  sources  is  even  suggested  by  the  parallelism  of  4^  and  5^^"^ : — 


(a)  Annas  col  rdrret   ol   ^Or  adrj» 

arrest  the  apostles : 
(h)  their  miraculous  release : 

arraigned  before  Sanhedrin : 
(r)  Speech   of    Peter    and   apostles 

(vfitfa^eZr   fct   9mf   /ifiXXor  % 

4»9fAwoit  srX.X 


(a)  arrest  and  arraignment  of  Peter 
and  John  before  Annas,  etc. : 

{b)  Answer  .  .  .  cf  diiraiAr  irrt» 
iwiinrtw  roG  5co8,  bi»£iiw  dKO^u^ 
MfiXXor  4  ToO  $toO,  xpiyart, 

{c)  release. 


(d)  Hitherto  (cp.  5*>-  ^  ir  rf  Upf  koX  kot  o&cok)  the  Christian 
propaganda  has  been  confined  to  Jerusalem.  Now  the  forward 
movement  begins,  but  not  by  any  of  the  apostles.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Seven  (6^*^)  led  to  three  unexpected  results :  (i.) 
One  of  their  number  became  the  first  Christian  martyr,  after 
oiaking  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  unbelief  of  Judaism  (6^-7^), 
and  the  subsequent  persecution  led  to  the  first  Samaritan  mission 
(8^-M)  under  the  leadership  of  Philip,  another  of  the  Seven,  (ii.) 
The  conversion  of  Paul  is  also  linked  to  the  episode  of 
Stephen's  martyrdom  (7^  8^-*  9^):  he  is  arrested  by  Jesus  on 
his  way  to  counteract  the  results  of  Philip's  mission,  and  from 
the  outset  he  is  set  apart  for  the  Gentile  mission  (9^),  though 

*  The  Jewish  legend  is  much  closer  than  the  Buddhistic  story  cited  by 
Scydel  {Dii  Buddha- LeggtuU  umd  dot  Lebm  Jim  naih  dm  Evglien^  1884, 
pp.  37  L),  which  only  describes  hearing  the  word,  not  speaking  with  tongues. 
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his  first  efforts  are  devoted  to  his  own  countrymen  (jgi^^y  Petei 
is  now  suddenly  introduced  again  (9**-!  i*^  in  a  cycle  of  stories, 
culminating  in  his  conversion  of  Cornelius  a  proselyte,  and  some 
other  Gentiles  at  Caesarea.  This  carries  on  the  propaganda  a  stage 
further  than  Philip's  incidental  conversion  of  a  proselyte  (8*^^ 
but  Peter  is  able  to  persuade  the  suspicious  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine  that  this  unexpected  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is  the 
work  of  God.  The  third  (iiL)  effect  of  the  Jewish  outburst  after 
Stephen's  death  is  the  evangelisation  of  Gentile  Antioch,  in 
which  Paul  is  eventually  summoned  to  take  part  (11^^^ 

The  source  dropped  at  8^  is  resumed  in  11^*  (so,  «.^.,  Wendt, 
ZTIT.,  1891,  250  f.;  Peine,  207  f.;  Kriiger,  TZZ,  1885,  298; 
Hamack),  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  and  character  of  the 
Gentile  Christian  community  at  Antioch  from  which  the  mission 
of  13^  started.  Barnabas  and  Paul  are  introduced  in  13^  as 
if  no  previous  allusion  had  just  been  made  to  either.  Hence 
iitat»  12*'^  are  plainly  editorial  insertions,  either  ftom  oral 
tradition  or  from  some  other  source,  in  order  to  emphasise 
Luke's  dominant  conception  of  the  Jerusalem-church  as  the 
patron  and  promoter  of  missionary  effort  (cp.  £Bi.  908-913). 
The  fifteenth  chapter  is  the  watershed  of  the  history,  in  his  view. 
"Practically  all  that  lies  between  the  sixth  and  the  fifteenth 
chapters,  t\e.  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  book,  is  devoted  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  historical  problem,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  there  was  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles  at  all"  (Hamack, 
BNT.  iii.  p.  xxvi).  After  the  council,  Paul  comes  to  the  front 
as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  his  fortunes  (cp.  J.  Weiss,  Absicht^  pp.  25  f.). 

(L)  In  &-9^  Luke  has  used  a  soorce  or  sources  describing  the  Acts  of 
Stephen  and  Philip,  the  two  leading  members  of  the  Seven  {&),  Whether 
6^"^  comes  from  a  special  document  (Feine,  pp.  184-186)  or  not,  6*  is  inserted 
irrelevantly  by  the  editor,  to  mark  progress  as  usual,  and  the  following  account 
of  Stephen  (d'-S',  cp.  EBi.  4787-4797)  represents  a  source  edited  by  Luke 
in  6"*  "^'^^  O^h  ",  so  that  what  originally  recorded  an  irregular  imeuU^  during 
which  Stephen  defended  himself  at  some  length  before  an  exasperated 
audience  containing  some  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  has  become  the  story 
of  a  trial  (as  in  4-5).  This  bisection  of  the  narrative  reappears  at  the  close  ; 
7"^  gi^s  m^  ij]  editorial  touches  which  not  merely  attribute  Stephen's 
death  to  the  testimony  of  judicial  witnesses,  instead  of  to  the  outburst  of  the 
mob,  but  link  on  the  source  to  the  subsequent  story  of  Paul  by  proleptic 
touches  which  no  doubt  reflect  a  genuine  tradition  (so,  #.^.,  Bleek,  INT*  i« 
366 f.;  B.  Weiss,  Sorof,  Qemen,  Krtiger,  7ZZ.,  1895,  299;  Wendt, 
Hilgenfeld,  Schmiedel,  MofTatt,  Bacon).    The  significance  of  the  Stephen- 
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is  twofold ;  it  marked  one  of  the  crises  at  which  Jewish  fanaticism 
only  served  to  accelerate  the  extension  of  the  new  faith  to  the  Gentile  world, 
and  it  also  denoted  the  first  awakening  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
consciousness  of  what  the  universal  gospel  of  Jesus  really  involved. 

(ii.)  It  is  aknost  arbitrary  not  only  to  find,  with  H.  Waits  (ZNIV.^  1906, 
34t>-355)>  editorial  additions,  *.^.,  in  S**-  **"*■*•  **,  but  to  regard  the  entire  story 
of  8  as  originally  Petrine.  In  this  section,  i.e.  the  Acts  of  Philip  (8*~^),  the 
account  of  his  mission  to  the  Samaritans  (8^*)  is  interwoven  with  the  episode 
of  Simon  Magus,  which  may  have  come  from  the  same  source,  written  or 
oral,  as  3-5.  The  second  part  (8*^^),  describing  how  he  converted  an 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  is  much  more  of  a  unity ;  probably  it  was  derived  from  the 
Caesarean  cycle  of  traditions  upon  the  primitive  church. 

(iiL)  The  first  of  the  narratives  of  Paul's  conversion  (9^''^)  is  written  on 
the  basb  of  the  second  (22)  or  the  third  (26)  or  both  (cp.  Zimmer,  ZWT,^ 
1882,  465  ^,  and  on  the  other  side  M.  Goguel,  VApSin  Paul  ei  Jisus-Chrisi, 
1904,  pp.  40-68). 

(iv.)  For  the  isolated  narrative  of  12^'"  describing  (''*)  the  martyrdom  of 
James,  Peter's  anest  and  escape  C*"^),  and  Herod's  subsequent  death  (*""), 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  John  Mark  *  (12^  *)  was  the  ultimate  source. 
Legendary  and  historical  traits  blend  inextricably;  but  there  are  partial 
parallels  in  the  two  Lucan  tales  of  5^"  and  i6*~*^,  and  the  presence  of 
many  Lucan  touches  [e,g,  ir4paXfv  r&t  x^V^'  ^^  irairw^ac,  ^  ;  the  Hebraism 
wpoff409TO  ffvXKaPev,  *  i  iicrtrQs,*  (cp.  l2'=Lk  2*);  yipofiepoth  iavrftind 
w/M^docfa,  " ;  Vor  with  ptc. " ;  drd  rfft  x<V^'»  ^^ »  diSrxvpitero,  " ;  Karavtiffaf 
and  ^1709  and  draTYeiXare,  ^^ ;  the  litotes  odx  6\lyof,  ^ ;  dpoKpbrw,  ^ ;  6  5^/iot, 
**,  and  drtf*  «5r|  ")  shows  that  in  any  case  Luke  must  have  rewritten  his 
source,  adding  12^  *^  **'*  as  editorial  links.  The  inconsequent  opening  and 
the  abrupt  allusion  in  v.^^  indicate  that  it  was  not  originally  composed  for 
its  present  position.  Like  the  previous  stories  of  Philip  (8*^)  and  Peter 
(gF^iO**),  it  begins  at  Jerusalem  and  closes  in  Csesarea. 


(c)  The  remainder  of  the  story  (13^^)  becomes  practically  a 
biographical  sketch  of  some  phases  in  Paul's  life  and  work.t 
The  unity  (especially  after  16')  grows  more  marked.  But  one 
or  two  passives  even  in  the  later  sections  of  the  b&ok  are 
generally  taken  to  be  additions ;  e.g.  in  16**^  (so  Weiss,  2^ller, 
Weizsacker,  Clemen,  Forbes,  etc.),  in  igi-^-^^M  (the  two 
latter  passages  I  being  confused  and  loosely  written  ;  cp.  HNT, 
672 f.),  in  19"'**  ("the  writer  is  here  rather  a  picker-up  of 
current  gossip,  like  Herodotus,  than  a  real  historian,"  Ramsay, 

*  As  it  happens,  two  of  the  words  peculiar  to  Acts  and  Mark  oocnr  in 
this  passage  (^o^MXcd,  12*= Mk  6*,  and  a^o/Adn^,  12"= Mk  4").  Ramsay 
fomantically  makes  Rhoda  the/wix  //  origp  of  the  story. 

t  Lisco,  in  \aA  Jtntscdim  Uberania  (1905,  pp.  13  f.),  actually  discovers 
a  second  journey  of  Paul  from  Antioch  to  Corinth  underneath  Lk  4^^* 
{=Mt  8>-9",  Mk  i>«-3»=Jn  i»-2"). 

%  On  Apollos,  see  Schmiedel  in  EBL  262-264. 
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SPT.  273),*  in  20**^- »^,  in  ao"*^,  and  in  j2»-23**<">. 
The  widely  accepted  excision  of  2*1^'^  as  a  later  interpolation 
(cp.  HNT.  676  f.)  in  the  original  We-source,  has  led  Wellhausen 
(pp.  17-19)  to  conjecture  boldly  that  27*-^*' •*•  ••^  are  also 
secondary  insertions  made  for  the  purpose  of  turning  an 
anonymous  piece  of  seafaring  into  a  Pauline  episode,  just  as  he 
had  already  taken  19**^  to  be  an  independent  account  of  some 
riot  which  Luke  assimilated  for  his  biographical  sketch  of  Paul  at 
Ephesus.  On  the  vividness  and  accuracy  of  the  details  in  27,  see 
the  studies  by  James  Smith  (  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  Si.  Paui\ 
1880),  Breusing's  NauHk  der  Alien  (1886,  pp.  142-205),  Goeme 
in  NKZ.  (1898)  352-375,  and  Hans  Balmer  {Die  JRamfahri  ies 
Apostels  Pauius  und  die  Seefahrtskunde  im  romischen  Kaiseralter^ 
1905,  pp.  269  £).  The  phenomena  of  28^^  have  suggested  dual 
sources  or  the  loss  of  the  original  conclusion  (so,  e,g.^  Gercke  in 
neue  Jakrb.  fur  dk  klass,  Altertk.^  T901,  17X  but,  although  the 
conclusion  is  hurried,  it  is  dramatic.  28**  is  the  watchword  of  the 
writer's  age,  and  the  ringing  ^QiXvr<»«  of  28'^  echoes  the  confident 
and  exulting  strain  which  pervades  the  Lucan  writings  as  a  whole. 
§  4.  The  Journal. — The  main  structural  feature  6f  the  latter 
half  of  the  book  is  the  presence  of  four  extracts  apparently  from 
a  diary  kept  by  one  of  Paul's  companions  (i6**"^^  20t*>'  ••"  ai**" 
27^28^^).  "It  was  customary  for  distinguished  travellers, 
princes,  and  generals  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  world  to  have 
short  diaries  kept  by  some  companion  as  an  aid  to  memory,  in 
which  the  stations  of  the  route  and  perhaps,  here  and  there, 
notable  experiences  were  cursorily  set  down.  For  instance^ 
according  to  Hermann  Diels,  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  is 
founded  on  a  diary  of  this  description,  which  Xenfphon  himself 
developed  into  an  historical  work,  inserting  all  kinds  of  narratives 
and  speeches"  (von  Soden,  INT.  p.  243).  No  features  of  style 
or  diction  can  be  discovered  in  these  passages  sufficiently  salient 
to  differentiate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Lucan  compositions. 
They  contain  over  fifty  words  peculiar  to,  and  over  seventy 
specially  characteristic  of,  Luke,  and  it  may  be  due  either  to 
accident   or   to   subject-matter   that   they  omit   such  Lucan 

*  "  The  history  of  Greek  litermture  pretenti  few  other  instances  of  the 
destruction  of  hooks,  whether  for  the  sake  of  conscience  or  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  State  "  (G.  H.  Putnam,  Amtk9n 
amd  tUir  Pkbiic  in  Ancient  Tim$s\  1894,  pp.  fl8£;  later  and  Latin 
iwtlinofs  00  pp.  264  f •  )• 
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favourites  or  peculiarities  as  cb^  with  the  optative,  diro  t(^  vvr, 

dvcurras  (-civrcs),  dmSoroXof ,  clpi^,  ^  rats  rffi€pai9  ravraic,  ipwrdw^ 
iroi,  Koff  ^/Acpav,  icpin^s,  Xaoc,  /xcra  ravra,  2s  in  attraction, 
Tc/tirXi^/xi,  vpatrcnaf  Hm'j  '''^  ^^  ^^^  Optative,  roSroy  (-"him), 
v^i<rros,  x<^P^S  ^^^^^  tttrc^  while  rg  kripq,  ("-next  day),  mpawim 
(a;*- "),  and  vtpwapiia  {21^  ^)  are  found  here  alone,  so  far  as 
Luke  is  concerned.  These  idiosyncrasies  of  vocabulary  only 
throw  into  relief  the  linguistic,  stylistic,  and  mental  affinities 
between  the  We-journal  and  the  rest  of  Acts.  Such  data,  it  may 
be  held,  do  not  foreclose  the  question  of  the  authorship.  While 
they  bring  the  We-sections  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Acts,  they 
leave  it  an  open  question  (i.)  whether  the  author  may  not  have 
dealt  here  as  freely  with  some  source  from  another  hand  as  he 
did  in  the  gospel,  or  (iL)  whether  the  journal  is  of  his  own  com- 
position. On  the  latter  hypothesis,  the  use  of  4f^«s^  not  unlike 
the  /Acxpc9  IfiX  iov  or  hi  c«  ifik  lov  of  Herodotus,  is  designed  to 
mark  indirectly  but  unmistakably  the  periods  at  which  the  author 
was  a  companion  of  Paul  and  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  records, 
so  that  the  We-sections  would  represent  his  own  written  notes  or 
memoranda  of  a  time  when  he  happened  to  be  associated  closely 
with  the  apostle.  This  conclusion,  formerly  pressed,  e.g,^  by  A. 
Klostermann,  Vindicia  Lucana  seu  de  itinerarii  in  Ubro  Actorum 
asservato  aucfore  {1S66),  pp.  46  f. ;  V.  H.  Stanton  {Exp.^  vii  336  f., 
GHD,  iL  254  f.,  3 1 2  f.),  and  Vogel  {Zur  Charakteristik  des  Lukas  *, 
1899)^  has  now  been  put  practically  beyond  doubt  by  the  exhaus- 
tive researches  of  HaWkins  (^.S*.  182  f.)  and  Hamack  {BNT.  i. 
20-87),  which  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  diarist  was  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  Acts  (cp.  Ramsay,  Pauline  and  other 
Studies^  301  f.,  and  Burkitt,  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission, 
ii5f.),  and  that  the  ^/icis^passages  are  either  bona-fide  extracts 
from  his  journal  or  (as  is  less  likely)  bona-fide  reminiscences. 

(a)  When  the  hypothesis  of  a  delicate  personal  xeferenoe  is  set  aside,  the 
use  of  the  first  person  in  these  sections  is  held  to  denote,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
memoirs  incorporated  in  Ezra  (7*^-8*^  9^-'*)  and  Nehemiah  (l*-7'  12*''*),  the 
existenoe  of  an  earlier  document  written  by  some  companion  of  Paul.  While 
the  editor  mnst  have  worked  over  his  source  to  some  extant,  as  usual,  he 
evidently  chose  to  leave  the  first  person  plural  intact  for  the  sake,  not  only 
of  vividness,  but  of  assuring  his  readers  that  it  denoted  a  diary,  or  intercal- 
ated passages  from  the  diary,  of  some  early  Christian  who  had  been  in 
Paul's  company  at  the  time.  Instances  of  this  literary  practice  occur  among 
the  mediaeval  chroniclers  (cp.  Schwanbeck,  188  f.)>  Most  of  those  who  are 
sceptical  on  the  Lncan  authorship  hold,  however,  that  the  author  left  the 
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ifutt  'in  order  to  designate  himself  as  the  companion  of  Paul'  (Zeller, 
ii.  258  f. ;  Schmiedel,  etc.)f  while  some  admit  that  the  journal  in  question 
came  from  Luke — which  would  explain  the  Lucan  tradition  in  the  early 
church  in  the  same  way  as  the  use  of  Matthew's  Logia  connects  his  name 
with  Matthew's  gospel.*  When  the  Lucan  authorship  of  Acts  is  given  np, 
this  is  the  most  reasonable  theory  of  the  We-passages.  Unless  some  dis- 
location of  the  text  in  20^'  be  assumed  (Weizsacker),  Timotheus  (Schleier- 
macher,  Bleek,  Sorof,  etc. )  is  ruled  out,  along  with  the  other  six  companions 
who  accompanied  Paul  by  the  inland  route  from  Greece  to  Troas.t  The 
introduction  of  Timotheus  (16^'*),  not  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
journal,  does  not  tell  in  fitvour  of  his  authorship ;  and  although  after  16" 
Silas  alone  is  mentioned,  Timotheus  is  soon  referred  to  in  17^^.  The  entire 
silence  of  Acts  upon  Titus  does  not  preclude  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  might 
have  employed  a  diary  by  that  companion  of  Paul  (Horst,  Krenkel's  Pimltis^ 
214  f. ;  Jacobsen,  O.  Holtzmann,  Seufert  in  ZiVT,  1885, 367  f.),  in  which  case 
the  genuine  notice  of  2  Ti  4^  cannot  refer  to  the  imprisonment  of  Csesarea ; 
for,  if  Titus  had  left  for  Dalmatia,  he  could  not  have  written  Ac  27-28. 

(^)  The  passages  marked  by  'iiuit  need  not«  however,  represent  the 
entire  original  diary.  Luke  must  have  omitted  certain  parts  of  it ;  t  16^' 
has  no  connection  with  20^  beyond  the  fact  that  Philippi  is  the  scene,  nor 
has  21"  with  27* ;  and  even  if  the  writer  had  left  Philippi  before  the  final 
scene  between  Paul  and  the  slave-girl,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose 
that,  some  years  later,  he  resumed  his  memoranda  without  a  break  in  the 
terms  of  20^.  That  the  We-sections  originally  belonged  to  a  larger  work 
is  fiurly  certain.  Why  Luke  selected  these  and  only  these  passages,  is 
another  and  a  very  delicate  question,  which  is  only  partly  solved  by  the 
hypothesis  that  traces  of  this  source  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  Acts,  in 
places  where  Luke  has  re-written  parts  of  it  freely  in  the  third  person. 
Probably  the  substance  of  i&^^  Tic?^^  and  26,  at  least,  belonged  to  the 
source,  though  the  diarist  may  not  have  been  an  actual  eye-witness  of  the 
scenes,  and  though  Luke,  perhaps  on  that  account,  has  worked  them  over 
pretty  carefully.  Spitta,  Jtlngst,  Hilgenfeld,  van  Manen,  and  Wendt  make 
the  We-passages  part  of  larger,  more  or  less  complete  sources,  which  run  all 
through  Acts ;  SolUu  finds  a  Wc-record  of  Luke  in  i6*-"*  9^^  20^"  2i'""^ 
tr-SQ  22'»-"  23"-**'  •'^  24"*-2S"  2S^^  27^28" ;  but  none  of  these  recon- 
structions, even  (cp.  €,g,  1 1")  with  the  aid  of  the  *  Western '  text,  is  much  more 
than  problematical  (cp.  Weizs&cker,  A  A,  L  242  f.;  McGilTert,  A  A.  238  f.}. 

*  The  stylistic  data  (see  below)  tell  against  the  hypothesis  (Sorof,  Gercke, 
and  Soltau)  that  Acts  represents  the  later  edition  of  a  Lucan  work  which 
already  included  the  We-sections.  Bacon's  theory  {Stoty  of  St.  Paui^  152  f., 
193  f.)  that  they  were  a  report  to  the  churches  of  Paul's  collecting  mission, 
written  by  the  '  brother '  of  2  Co  8^*^,  is  needlessly  subtle. 

t  MayerhofT  {Historisch-criiische  EinL  in  dUpetrin,  Schriften^  i^SS*  PP* 
1-30)  argued  that  Timotheus  was  the  real  author  of  the  '  Lucan'  writings, 
and  that  Luke's  share  in  them  was  quite  subordinate.  This  fails  to  explain 
how  the  latter's  name  ever  became  associated  with  the  books. 

X  The  second  and  third  extracts  both  close  with  on  the  next  day^  though 
the  Greek  phrase  is  different  (ry  hk  ixop^i'rh  20" ;  ri  di  iirioivji,  21^ 
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S  5.  Authorship. — ^The  strong  case  for  identifying  the  diarist 
with  the  historian  simplifies  the  problem  of  the  authorship  con* 
siderably. 

To  begin  with,  (a)  the  third  gospel  and  Acts  are  by  the  same  author. 
Each  has  a  special  Yocabulary  of  its  own  (Gospel  over  350^  Acts  over 
40D  words),  due  partly  to  the  difference  of  subject-matter,  partly  to  the 
▼ersatility  and  compass  of  Luke's  literary  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  Acts  has  only  about  a  dosen  words  peculiar  to  itself  and  Matthew 
(excluding  papimt,  okfi/tidtt,  rax^ofuu,  and  iwifiaUm  as  occurring  in  LXX 
citations),  and  14  peculiar  to  itself  and  Mk.,  no  fewer  than  57  occur  in  the 
NT  only  in  the  third  gospel  and  in  Acts  (56,  if  doifK%  whidi  occurs  in  a 
LXX  citation,  be  omitted).  Even  the  words  and  phrases  absent  from  one 
and  present  in  the  other  of  the  two  Lucan  books  are  neither  numerous  nor 
weighty.  Of  about  20,  used  fiurly  often  in  Acts  and  absent  from  the  gospel, 
8  are  not  used  by  the  other  synoptists  (dniXa/i/SdvM  only  in  Mk  16^) ;  7 
others  occur  in  Mt  and  Mk.  (7^01,  hra^pio^,  ^pa#Uh  vpo^xaprcpfcir,  rpoaXoL/t^ 
/Sdro/uu,  W/Mf ,  and  x^^^PX^)  where  Lk.  has  no  parallel  passage,  while  xtapltm 
only  occurs  in  Mt  z^  (Mk  14")  apropos  of  Gethsemane,  which  Lk.  does  not 
mention.  Lk. ,  again,  often  uses  about  30  words  and  phrases  (like  dTotfowoUM, 
dyavdt*,  i^iaftrmkhtt  filot,  dioXoTio^/iOff,  Aeof ,  wofuxM,  6/tclmt,  oi^i  .  •  .  dXXd, 
rXo^cof,  and  tfrpo^lt),  which  are  absent  from  Acts,  just  as  xoor  11,  like 
K*\€ik0  and  ^wipxo/Mi,  are  much  more  common  in  Acts  than  in  its  pre- 
decessor. But  such  variations  in  diction  are  of  as  little  cumulative  weight  as 
the  corresponding  differences  in  style,  such  as  the  gospel's  entire  avoidance 
of  the  habit,  so  common  in  Acts  (#.^.  2*  5*  9^  "  10"  19^  25"  26^  "•»),  of 
omitting  JU  soul  or  its  equivalents,  or  of  using  efrat  (Ac  7"  22**  24"  27*)^ 
or  of  beginnii^  a  sentence  with  koX  wQp  (Ac  3^^  10^  13^  16^  20^  "  22"  23*^ 
26^).  The  Lucan  4y4p€ro  ...  mi  occurs  but  once  in  Acts  (5^) ;  4yhm 
with  a  finite  verb,  and  t»9pmn  (Lk  5*  etc)  never,  whilst  the  latter  book 
is  comparatively  sparing  in  its  employment  of  terms  and  phrases  like  dvd  roO 
rOr  (iS"),  4p  nf  with  infin.,  i^pxoiuu  4v6,  «U  o^of  (nomin.),  6  adrdt,  &^/ca 
(sby  name),  and  vXi^r,  which  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  gospel. 
Again,  while  the  greater  frequency  of  rytOAia  dTtor,  ipoKpiwtt,  and  dw9koy4ofuu 
in  Acts  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  exigencies  of  the  subject,  it  is  noticeable 
that  /Mikp  o9w  and  tm  occur  &r  more  frequently  in  the  second  volume.  Yet  the 
resemblances  far  outnumber  such  variations.  The  specially  Lucan  use  of 
dr  or  Wff  with  the  optative,  of  ifxonw  (Jewish),  of  iyhtro  M,  of  efi}  (optat.), 
of  etrffy(ar)  M,  of  fr  roTt  li/tdpcut  ro^nui ,  of  jco^'  ^/lipov,  of  raXod/Mroi  with 
names  or  titles,  of  ^^futri  (sby  name),  of  rdt  (dmt)  6  Xo^,  of  vp6t  with 
verbs  of  speaking,  of  wporrtBtvtUf^  of  •i^,t  of  nt  with  nouns,  of  roO  with 
the  infinitive,  of  At  ( s when),  etc,  runs  through  both  volumes.    They  oorre- 


«( 


His  use  of  it  probably  arose  firom  his  medical  pursuits,  as  it  was  a  very 
frequent  and  necessary  woid  in  medical  language  "  (Hobart»  p.  104,  adding 
namerous  medical  citations). 

t  Again  attributed  (Hobart,  253  f.),  though  fiudfully^  to  Lake's  medical 
training,  on  the  ground  that  the  works  of  Galea  show  how  lenarlnibly  often 
this  preposition  was  in  a  physician's  mouth. 
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spond  so  closely  in  size,  in  style,  and  in  general  spirit  (q>.  e,g.  parallels 
Uke  i»= Ac  X5*^»,  i»=Ac  i",  i«=Ac  ii",  2»= Ac  /*»,  3" etc.  =  Ac  2»  etc 
{rl  wot^ufup),  4"= Ac  7"  (II"),  4*1= Ac  i8»(5«),  9»=Ac2»,  12"= Ac;". 
i5»=Ac  20^,  i8"=Ac  24«'  •,  2oi=Ac  4\  2i"=Ac  6**,  23^=Ac  5",  24"= 
Ac  26*^)  that,  although  the  hypothesis  that  both  works  did  not  come  from 
the  same  pen  still  crops  up  occasionally,  e.g^,  in  the  pages  of  Sorof,  Hilgen- 
feld,  Soltau,  Gercke  ('  Der  d€&repot  \6yot  des  Lnkas  und  die  Apgeschichte,' 
Ifermes,  1894,  373  f.),  and  even  Norden  {Dasaniike  Kumtprosa^  ii.  483i.),  it 
should  nowadays  be  decently  interred  under  the  epitaph,  '  non  fui,  fui,  non 
sum.'  Adequate  statements  of  the  case  for  a  single  author  are  given  by 
Zeller  (in  Zeller-Overbeck,  ii.  213  f.),  Friedrich  {Das  Lukas-Evgim  tmddie 
Apgesckicht$i  Werke  desseiben  Vetfassers^  1890),  Jaoquier  {INT.  ilL  yf.), 
and  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins  {HS,  174-193). 

{h)  The  author  was  a  physician. 

The  'medical'  element  in  the  language  of  the  third  gospel  and  Acts, 
though  several  times  noted'  (cp.  e.g,  J.  D.  Winckler,  De  Luca  Etfongilista 
medicOt  Leipzig,  1736),  was  first  fully  worked  out  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Hobart 
{Ths  Aiidical  LanguagB  of  St,  Lttkey  1882),  whose  materials  have  recently 
been  sifted  with  results  which  converge  on  the  thesis  that  the  author  of  both 
works  ¥ras  a  Greek  physician,  and  therefore,  inferentially,  the  Luke  of  the 
NT.  Since  the  following  abstract  was  written,  Hamack's  study  {BNT.  L 
175-198;  cp.  Zahn's  Einl,  §  62;  Chase,  Crtdibility  of  Acts ^  13  f.,  and 
Plummer's  Luke^  pp.  zliii  f.)  has  proved  this  pretty  conclusively. 

Too  much  stress  *  need  not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  his  gospel  Luke 
alone  quotes  the  medical  proverb.  Physician,  heal  thyself  (4"),  and  omits 
(8^)  the  disparaging  comment  of  Mk.  on  the  profession,  or  employs  words 
like  /Sdrot  (6^ ;  the  bramble  '  was  extensively  used  by  the  ancient  physicians,' 
Hobart),  ftarki  (Ac  26*^),  r/nyr^f  (Ac  l"),  Ppix^ip  (Ac  ^•^),  and  dLffirtai-as) ;  hot 
evidence  of  his  early  studies  and  professional  tr«iumg  may  be  discovered  in 
his  methods  of  (a)  describing  the  cures  of  Jesus  and  others,  the  choice  of  the 
technical  terms  for  convulsions  (^srrciv)  and  damage  to  the  system  [pKdwiw 
4",  only  elsewhere  in  NT  in  Mk  16^)  as  well  as  for  a  doctor's  examination 
{iwifiXiwetw,  9^),  of  vXi^/nyt  \irpat  (5^')  after  the  medical  use  of  wk'/ipftp,  of 
the  correct  medical  term  wapaXeXvudpot  (5^',  Ac  9")  for  the  popular  wapdhh 
rcjrdr,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  technical  classification  of  fevers  into  great 
and  smalt  (4",  so  Galen),  of  ^i^oxXecV  (6'")  and  6xX<tlr  (Ac  5^,  repeatedly 
used  by  Hippokrates  and  Galen  for  diseased  persons,  of  dMurotfi^etv  (7'*, 
Ac  9^1  the  medical  expression  for  a  patient  sitting  up  in  bed),  of  imrroffn  in 
the  sense  of  a  trance  (11'  22^^  Ac  lo'^),  of  dyoicihrrcir  for  the  straightening 
of  the  sfnne  (13^^),  of  a  remarkable  number  of  professional  terms  in  10^ 
l(?^  (Hobart,  pp.  26  f.)  and  A<^3*-*  (pp.  35  f.),  of  drorfwrew  and  Xeirft 
(Ac  9""*'),  iwirlireip  and  dxXi^  (Ac  13^*),  and  the  technical  draXXd^^ctv 
(Ac  19^') ;  (^)  in  his  choice  of  medical  termsf  to  express  ordinary  ideas  or 

*It  may  be  due  partly  to  the  exigencies  of  subject-matter  that  'the 
number  of  words  referring  to  pregnancy,  barrenness,  etc. ,  used  by  St.  Luke,  is 
almost  as  large  as  that  used  by  Hippokrates*  (Hobart,  p.  91). 

t  Thrice  at  least  in  the  We-joumal  (2C^  =  KoraipipeoOcu  and  ftrro*  fiat^ 
28**'  rifirpdo$ai  and  KaTarlTrttp,  rvperol  plur.   of  an  individual,  27**  " 
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events;*  #.^.  the  substitation,  for  other  terms,  of  the  medicil  rX^M^t^pAi 
wpo^4fi^ep,  <rw4w€ir§,  and  ^iiJfiA  (Lk  6^^"^),  of  Xti^creXti^  (17*,  so  Hippo- 
krates),  of  rapaHjfniffit  (17*)  and  Topanipetp,  of  Uf/dt  (med.  s juices)  and 
9vft^6eff0ai  (Dioskorides)  in  8^',  of  wn&affttw  (med.=roU  np  a  bandage)  in 
4"  (never  elsewhere  in  this  sense),  of  /SeX^if  (s  surgical  needle)  in  18",  of 
wxtpASo^  (med.= unexpected  recovery,  etc.)  in  5",  of  the  common  medical 
terms  dcai^/wv  (Ac  4^^),  dtdariifta  (Ac  5^),  tO0€T<n  (9!**  14*,  cp.  Ac  37''), 
SiawvKrepe^uf  (6^),  ^rpay/iartitirBai  (19"),  €&iropta  (Ac  19"*,  common  med. 
term,  so  vb.),  vi^^ciy  (6**),  ^irXeivciv  (med.  &=  failure  of  pulse,  etc.)  in  16^  and 
32*,  of  dydnjpof  and  ^tiryot  in  14^  ^,  of  dpaxf!^  and  /ird  in  15*  and  19** 
('the  common  weights  employed  in  dispensing  medicines  and  in  writing 
prescriptions'),  of  ^6fiiirpa  (21'^,  a  rare  word  which  Hippokrates  uses  of  the 
terrifying  objects  in  delirium),  of  wpoadoxitL  (21",  Ac  12^^  med.  sezpectation  of 
fiital  result,  so  vpoo'doir&r),  of  ^4Xoff  (21",  med.  stossings  of  sick),  of  Kpaiv4Xii 
(21**,  med.  s drunken  nausea),  of  $e<apla  (23^,  of  X%>ot  (24^^,  med.sravii]^ 
in  delirium),  Aaxtuf  (24^,  med.  s  practise),  r€pi/idw€iw  (Ac  i^),  dTOKardara^u 
(3*^)1  ^frla  (in  medical  sense,  cp.  J.  R.  Madan,  /TS,  vL  116),  a^  (2C^t 
med.  slight),  itawpUw  (s»  7»*),  4Kdtrrt€tr$ai  (is»,  cp.  Hobart,  p.  229),  imiNip 
(I4^)»  iwoKpoSiffBat  (16**,  med.  ^auscultation),  iwucovpia  (26"),  ^h^l/ui  (15* 
etc.,  med.=a  disputed  point),  KaraTriKKMip  (19"),  rtfutptd^  (22*  26*^), 
^liiim^vtu  (27^*),!  (nrorrikSttw  (20^  ^,  in  sense  of  '  withhold'),  xp*^  (19" ; 
'  the  use  of  x**  to  mean  the  body,  not  the  skin,  continued  in  medical 
language  from  Hippokrates  to  Galen,'  Hobart),  and  ^tKawBpt&wtit  (27*) ;  t 
{t)  in  his  practice  of  avoiding  Mt.'s  use  of  words  like  /tioXeucia  or  fioffOFtfttp 
feff  sickness  (the  formers  effeminacy  or  delicacy,  the  latter  sezamine,  in  med. 

wo/Nuytlr,  med.  =0|»nion  of  doctor)  a  medical  flavour  is  to  be  detected  ;  even 
the  collocation  of  iairot  and  dtartXtiw  (Ac  27**)  is  found  in  Galen.  Terms 
like  ipildttw^  dia^edyttWf  and  KoXvpipfw  (in  sense  of  swimming)  were  also 
in  medical  use. 

*  The  eleven  compounds  or  derivatives  of  /MXXcif,  the  five  of  redciF,  the 
four  of  fvx^vff  the  three  of  rplx^u^i  And  the  two  of  Aol^tir,  peculiar  to 
Luke,  are  all  characteristic  medical  expressions  (Hobart,  pp.  137-146,  166  f., 
191  f.,  206  f.) ;  while  Luke's  preference  for  terms  like  (nrep^  instead  of 
^€p4Vt  for  tT€popq,9^  ffvyxituf  and  ol^yxiwct,  atmiprdftuf,  fUffroOvSai, 
wfiooirfyfrvfUj  9uurw§ip€Uf,  iidypw^if  and  diayiwibfficttPf  iwidpa^  frcdpciffiF, 
KaT6p$v/M,  card  \Ayow,  hrtfieXettrSaif  iwifiekOs,  eMv/icir(*cM),  and  the  three 
main  medical  terms  for  "stimulating"  (^ryetptcr,  Taporp^tiw,  and  wpa- 
rphr€v)t  lies  parallel.  Hippokrates  also,  in  his  epistles  (/lia  r6Xevv  o6k 
SjTtiiiM),  uses  Siffiifiot  of  a  dty  (Ac  21"),  and  dradi36Mu  of  a  letter  being 
delivered  (Ep.  1275,  cp.  Acts  23"). 

t  This  rare  term  for  undergirding  a  ship  was  common  in  medical  parlance, 
being  applied  to  the  membrane  or  pleura  which  undergirt  and  supported 
the  thorax;  so  that,  as  Hobart  suggests  (273),  its  application  in  this  case 
may  have  been  natural  to  Luke,  particularly  as  a  ship's  sides  were  called 
wXivpaL  Similarly  $4pfi7i  (28*),  for  $epfA&nft,  is  the  usual  medical  term  for 
beat 

tBoth  Hippokrates  and  Galen  (Hobart,  296-297)  were  strong  upon 
^ika^Bpwwta  as  an  essential  note  of  the  true  physician. 
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terminology),  and  the  amfusion*  between  o-wrd^u^  and  vwci^upm  (17*  19^ 
*' Nearly  all  the  alterations  and  additions  whtdi  the  third  evangelist  has 
made  in  the  Mazcan  test  are  most  simply  and  sorely  explained  from  the 
professional  interest  of  a  physician"  (Hamack,  BA^T.  iiL  187).  As  this 
'  medical '  element  is  spreaid  over  both  the  third  gospel  and  Acts,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  '  We-sections/  it  corroborates  the  argument,  which  is 
also  the  tradition  of  the  second  century  (as  early  as  Marcion,  for  the  third 
gospel)  that  the  author  of  the  third  gospel  and  Acts  was  the  Lake  of  Col  4^^ 
Philem  ■,  and  2  Ti  4" 

The  linguistic  data,  however,  do  not  support  the  common  inference  that 
Luke  was  strongly  affected  by  Paul's  style  and  language,  and  that  therefore 
he  was  either  a  Paulinist  or  acquainted  with  the  Pauline  epistles.  Out  c^ 
about  98  words  peculiar  to  Lk.  and  Paul  in  the  NT,  17  occur  only  in  the 
Pastoral  epistles,  and  8  in  Ephesians,  which  reduces  the  number  at  once 
to  73.  Of  these,  Mt.  and  Mk.  had  no  occasion  to  use  one  or  two  like 
dporpidw,  while  duLyyiXKw,  /tijirpa,  ortipot,  and  vtrHipiw  (in  Paul,  only  in  Eph 
6'^  and  Tit  2")  occur  in  one  or  the  other  writer  merely  as  LXX  quotations. 
This  leaves  about  68  at  most,  of  which  we  must  exclude  in  all  fairness 
the  following  27,  viz.  Adi|Xof,  alx/iMK''^^$  d/^du,  dnkdtt,  dyrss^Xo^ta, 
Am,TOKplwofMif  dtf'^Xfia,  drorof,t  ittfipap^iikf,  3^/aa,  iytp^^^ofiai,  Mofof 
(Lk.  of  things,  Paul  of  persons),  iwawawaAo/uu,  ^^X^  ^^^'^^V^  4*^^^? 
Kvptt6tt  (Paul,  metaph.),  otKom/ita  (Paul>  metaph.),  vaTiff  vXi|po^ajp#M, 
awovdaUn,  avyxXtUi  (Paul,  metaph. X  wmmKa/ifiiFO/uu  (Psul,  relig,  sense), 
ovr€v8oK4ii/,  ffwox^i  inrvwtdlwf  and  ^»iXfiAt  (Lk.  only  of  Psalter),  of  which 
some  (to  which  dpa,  Kara^ioOfUiit  fuBt^nifUt  wp^Korrtt,  VKOwiw,  and  wyxfllpv 
must  be  added)  are  used  in  different  constructions,  and  all  in  senses  which 
are  very  different  in  the  two  writers.  Even  of  the  remaining  35,  quite  half 
are  neither  favourite  nor  characteristic  terms  in  either  writer,  while  the 
numerical  preponderance,  as  compared  with  Mt.  and  Paul  (about  22)  or  BIk. 
and  Paul  (about  20),  is  not  specially  significant.  So  far  as  the  internal 
evidence  suggests,  Luke  did  not  use  any  of  Paul's  epistles ;  his  acquaintance 
with  Paul's  movements  and  ideas  is  drawn  from  oral  tradition  or  personal 
reminiscence,  not  from  the  reading  ci  his  correspondence.  Some  critics  still 
(e.^,  Soltau)  consider  that  the  Pauline  speeches  as  well  as  the  narratives  are 
drawn  from  materials  provided  by  the  Epistles  (so  formerly  Jacobsen,  ^.  Hi, 
pp.  8f.)i  but  there  is  no  real  evidence  to  render  this  a  necessary  hypothesis 
(cp.  Sabatier's  essay  in  Biblioihique  d$  ti€oli  des  hauies  itudes^  i.  1889, 
202 f. ;  Moffatt,  HNT,  416 f. ;  Jacquier,  INT.  iii.  96f.,  and  Zahn,  INT. 
iii.  ix8f^).  The  juxtaposition  of  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles  in  the 
Canon  is  apt  to  produce  an  optical  illusion,  until  it  is  remembered  that 
Acts  was  not  written  to  be  read  alongside  of  the  apostle's  correspondence, 
and  that  it  really  contains  nothing  which  Luke  could  not  have  obtained 
elsewhere. 

*  Noted  by  Dioskorides.  The  distinction  was  ^miliar  to  physldaos,  who 
had  occasion  to  use  both  in  their  (>rescriptions. 

t  Add  perhaps  deKT6f ,  in  Lk.  of  persons  only,  in  Paul  (Phil  if)  of  things, 
2  Co  6'  and  Lk  4^^  being  LXX  dutions.  It  is  uncertain  whether  tf^^wt 
(WH)  should  be  read,  instead  of  a^^^aior,  in  Lk  31^. 
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§  6.  Characteristics  and  aim. — {a)  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  controvert  the  theory  that,  when  Luke  wrote,  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christianity  required  to  be  reconciled,  or  that  the 
parallelism  between  Peter  and  Paul  is  wholly  due  to  the 
historian's  pragmatism.  Luke's  position  is  that  of  the  later 
church,  as  reflected,  «^.,  in  Mt  28^^^ ;  the  Gentile  mission  was 
carried  out  by  the  twelve  in  obedience  to  a  revelation  of  Jesus 
(cp.  HD.  L  158  f',  313  f.).  According  to  Acts,  Peter,  as  the 
leader  of  the  apostles,  not  only  took  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  (io^')»  ^ut  claimed  that  this  was  his  commission 
(Ac  15^;  also,  between  the  twelve  and  Paul  there  was  no  vital 
difference  on  the  burning  question  of  Gentile  Christianity. 
Luke  smoothes  over  the  crucial  antagonism  which  Gal  1-2 
reveals.  He  prefers  to  emphasise  the  common  loyalty  of  both 
sides  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus ;  "  trop  loyal  pour  condamner  son 
maftre  Paul,  trop  orthodoxe  pour  ne  pas  se  ranger  k  Topinion 
offidelle  qui  pr^valait,  il  effa^a  les  differences  de  doctrines  pour 
laisser  voir  seulement  le  but  commun  que  tous  ces  grands 
fondateurs  poursuivirent**  (Renan,  iL  p.  xxiii).  His  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  question  breathes  the  air  of  an  age  when  the  rights 
of  Gentile  Christianity  had  long  ago  been  won,  and  when  even 
an  admirer  of  Paul,  especially  in  writing  for  the  particular  object 
defined  in  Lk  i^*^,  was  more  concerned  to  emphasise  the  pro- 
vidential development  upon  which  the  church  looked  back  than 
to  revive  the  bitter  memories  of  a  bygone  phase  of  controversy. 

This  iientcal  attitude,  with  its  idealising  spirit,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Lucan  authorship,  even  though  we  assumed  that  Luke  was  familiar  with 
the  exact  course  of  events  as,  #.^.,  Paul  describes  them  in  Gal  2^'-.  A  man 
may  surely  be  the  friend  and  physician  of  a  great  church-leader,  without 
necessarily  sharing  or  even  understanding  all  his  religious  opinions  and 
without  assenting  to  his  ecclesiastical  policy  in  eveiy  respect  Luke  had 
more  in  his  mind  than  to  be  a  protagonist  of  Pftul,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
demand  that  consdoosly  or  unconsciously  he  must  come  into  line  with  the 
apostle.    In  spite  of  the  arguments  or  rather  the  assumptions  to  the  contrary,* 

*  This  idea  underlies  the  critidsms  passed  by  SchUrer  (7ZZ.,  1906,  405- 
408),  Bousset  (ri?.,  190S,  185-205),  and  Clemen  (7W.,  1907,97-113,  and 
Iff.,  1910,  780  f.)  on  the  Lucan  hypothesis  as  argued  by  Hamack  (BNT.  i. 
131  f.,  TLZ.,  1906,  466-468);  Windisch  (ZWT.,  1908,  152  f.)  hesiutes 
more  over  the  indebtedness  to  Josephus.  The  Lucan  case  is  fairly  put  by 
Stanton  {GHD.  IL  341-255)  in  view  of  the  former  scruples.  By  their 
extravagant  claims  on  behalf  of  Luke  as  a  historian  and  their  harmonuing 
expedienti,  conservative  critics  have  often  played  into  the  hands  of  their 
sceptical  opponents* 
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on  the  part  of  conservative  and  radical  critics  alike,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Acts,  if  written  by  Luke,  must  tally,  historically  and  theologically,  with  Paul, 
or  that  Luke's  statements  must  invariably  exhibit  striking  agreement  with  the 
apostle's  epistles.  Luke's  object  was  neither  to  correct  nor  to  elucidate  these 
epistles.  He  was  not  a  Paulinist  (cp.  Hamack,  BNT,  L  I39f.)»  ^nd  even 
though  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  certain  events,  that  would  not 
necessarily  prevent  him  from  describing  them  years  afterwards  in  semi- 
hbtoric  £Bishion.  To  a  modem  reader  it  does  appear  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  one  who  had  shared  in  the  Pauline  mission  could  describe  the 
relation  of  baptism  and  the  Spirit,  the  glossolalia,  and  above  all  the  relation 
between  Paul  and  the  pillar-apostles,  as  Luke  has  done ;  but  once  allowance 
b  made  for  the  time  at  which  and  the  purpose  for  which  Luke  wrote,  once 
the  idea  that  he  ¥ras  a  Paulinist  is  abandoned,  and  once  we  recognise  the 
freedom  with  which  he  treated  the  sources  and  traditions  at  his  disposal  for 
Acts  as  for  his  gospel,  the  admitted  difficulties  can  no  longer  break  throi^h 
the  strong  thicket  of  linguistic  evidence  in  fitvour  of  the  Lucan  authorship. 

Luke's  idealisation  of  the  primitive  council  at  Jerusalem  does  not  prevent 
him  from  mentioning  the  fate  of  Ananias  and  Sapphinu  Nor,  although  he 
ignores  the  scene  at  Antioch,  does  he  hesitate  to  tell  how  Paul  lost  his  temper 
twice.  There  were  physicians  and  physicians  among  the  historians  of  the 
ancient  world.  One  of  them,  Kallimorphos,  is  pilloried  by  Ludan  {d$  kist, 
ccHScrib,  x6)  for  having  written  a  wpooLJuw  inr4pylfvxfi09  to  his  history  of  the 
Parthians,  in  which  he  vaunted :  ofirecoF  eXwfu  larpf  tffropiaw  avyypd^euf,  cf  7c 
6  'AffKKi/wi^  fth  'AvdXXwrof  v(6f ,  *Aw6\Kup  di  Moi/OYy^f  nU  wdaift  wtuftlaf 
dfX^^*  ^^  Acts  there  is  no  empty  rhetoric.  There  are  no  eulogies  of  the 
early  Christians,  not  even  of  Paul.  Luke  knew,  better  even  than  the  author 
of  the  Vita  Agricola,  what  Lucian  meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  broad  gulf 
between  history  and  panegyric  (de  kisi,  conscrib»  7,  96  rrewf  ry  Mft^ 
du&ptffToi  KoX  duLTtlxufToi  ^  UrTOpia  Tp6t  rd  kyKihiuov) ;  his  literary  taste,  as 
well  as  his  religious  feeling,  prevented  him  from  painting  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  with  a  halo. 

{b)  A  similar  consideration  bears  upon  Luke's  treatment  of 
the  supernatural  On  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  miraculous 
anecdotes  (cp.  Harnack,  BNT.  iii.  133-161)  is  no  proof  that 
they  are  unprimitive.  A  comparison,  e,g,^  of  the  historical 
traditions  gathering  round  figures  like  St  Patrick  or  even 
Thomas  k  Becket  will  show  that  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  such  stories  to  spring  up  within  a  man's  lifetime,  and 
the  mushroom  of  legend  appeared  under  certain  conditions  as 
rapidly  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  This  applies  in  some  degree 
to  the  miracles  in  Acts  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  gospels.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  presence  in  Acts  is  no  disproof  of  Luke's 
authorship.*    He  took  most  of  them  from  his  available  sources 

*  Luke's  three  defects  as  a  historian,  according  to  Hamack  (BNT*  iii. 
p.  xxxix),  are  credulity,  a  tendency  to  be  careless  and  inaccurate,  and  a 
tendency  to  work  up  important  situations.    Still,  he  adds,  **  ich  halte  ihn 
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and  inserted  thera  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  a  point  vividly. 
It  is  psychologically  accurate  to  hold  that  even  the  special  class 
of   tales    about  demonic    possession,   which    as   an  educated 
physician   he   might   be  supposed  to  have  disbelieved,   were 
accepted  by  him  on  the  score  of  his  Christian  beliefs  (cp.  J. 
Naylor  in  HJ,^  1909,  28-46 :  "  it  is  certain  that  the  phenomena 
he  witnessed  in  Christian  circles  made  it  easy  for  him  to  believe 
in  demonaic  causes  of  diseases  " ;  "  he  was  led  to  believe  in  the 
power  of  faith  in  the  sick,  and  of  personality  in  Paul  and  Christ, 
to  work  marvellous  cures  and  do  mighty  works ").     The  super- 
naturalism  of  stories  like  2^^  ^-^^  12^*  i6**''  19*^^  and   2o*'', 
which  are  near  the  level  of  popular  Oriental  tale&  does  not  tell 
against  either  the  likelihood  that  in  some  cases  a  nucleus  of 
historic  fact  underlies  the  moral  apologue,  or  the  probability  that 
the  writer  (or  editor)  was  an  educated  man  who,  like  Luke,  must 
have  been  familiar  with,  ^.^.,  the  real  glossolalia  of  the  Pauline 
churches.     We  know  so  little  about  Luke  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  how  far  he  worked  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  given  by 
Lucian  {de  hist  conscrib,  60)  to  his  friend  Philo:  icoi  /x^  icai 
fiv$oi  €i  ri9  vapairco-Oi,  Xcktcos  fUv,  ov  /i^  mcrrtarm  iraKrcus,  <iXA* 
iy  /ittTif  Orrm  rois  oircof  hv  iOiXwatv  cucacovcri  ircpi  avrov*  <rv  fi* 
dica'Swos    Kol    Tp^9    ovUrtpov    cirippcTcorcpog.       Probably,    his 
attitude  to  the  miraculous  stories  of  Acts  was   more  naive. 
There  is  no  hint  of  any  Blougram-like  reserve  in  his  method 
of  narrating  these  episodes;  on  the  contrary,  we  can  feel  the 
same  realistic  and  materialising  tendency  which  appears  in  his 
recasting  of  the  resurrection  stories.     There  is  little  force,  there- 
fore, in  the  argument  that  his  version  of  the  glossolalia  in  2^ 
could  not  have  come  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  phenomena,  e,g.f 
at  Corinth.     Even  if  Luke  knew  the  latter,  this  would  not  have 
prevented  him  from  repeating  the  embellished  and  circumstantial 
miracle  which  he  found  in  his  source.     "That  it  involved  a 
miracle  attracted  rather  than  repelled  him.  .  •  •  He  loves  a  good 
miracle"  (P.  Gardner  in  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays^  p.  390). 

{c)  A  subordinate  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  political  inoffensive- 
ness  of  Christianity.  Paul  is  never  formally  condemned  by  the 
Roman  authorities  (cp.  the  conduct  of  the  proconsuls  in  13^' 
18^  etc.,  and  of  the  Asiarchs  in  19'^);  Luke  skilfully  omits  any 

innerhalb  der  griechischen  Historik  trotz  seiner  offenkundigen  Gebrechen 
und  Leichtglftubigkeiten  Air  einen  respektablen  Berichterstatter,  Schriftstellef 
and  Zeugen  "  (TLZ.^  1906,  467). 
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aUusioQ  to  the  three  occasions  when  he  had  been  ttoggtd  by 
lictors  (a  Co  ii**),  and  emphasises  his  Roman  citizenship. 
As  in  the  third  gospel  (cp.  e.g,  20^^  so  in  its  sequel,  the 
historian  points  out  that  Christians  were  admittedly  loyal  (cp. 
igi^t  ,^t7  23»  ajisf.  as  26«i)^  though  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to  detect 

in  his  references  to  i^gvaU  or  the  authority  of  civil  powers 
(in  his  gospel  4^^  ||  Mt  4»,  i2«^  ||  Mt  zo»  22»  ||  Mk  10^  and 
Mt  20^)  a  less  favourable  view  than  that  of  Acts  (cp.  £.  A. 
Abbott,  Diat  1 565-1571),  where  the  allusions  to  Roman  officials 
are  upon  the  whole  respectful  and  intended  to  be  irenical.  He 
is  careful  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  the  charge  of  sedition 
brought  against  Christians  especially  by  malevolent  Jews,  and 
such  passages  further  contain  an  implicit  plea  for  the  toleration 
by  Rome  of  Christianity  as  a  religio  lidta  no  less  than  of  the 
Judaism  from  which  it  sprang  and  of  which,  as  Luke  is  careful 
to  point  out,  it  forms  the  true  consummation. 

This  tendency  is  obvious.  Abrech  (TQ,^  1863,  84-134)  even  held  that 
Acts  was  the  defence  entered  by  Luke  at  Paul's  trial  before  Nero  on  the 
charges  of  24';  J.  Weiss  {Absieki^  54  f*)  more  moderately  brings  out  the 
author's  unaffected  desire  to  portray  the  innocent  chanurter  of  Christianity 
in  view  of  the  suspicions  aroused  in  part  by  the  charges  levelled  at  it  by 
Jews  (cp.  e,g,  p.  31,  h  propos  of  16*^''  "Die  hochmtttiggeringschlltzige 
Anschauungy  die  in  der  Denunciation  sum  Ausdruck  kommt,  wird 
nachtriiglich  gUinnnd  surilckgewiesen.  Die  Apostel  sind  nicht  hergelanfene 
Agenten  einer  orientalischen  Nation,  in  deren  Dienste  sie  eine  staatlich  nicht 
nnbedenkliche  Propaganda  treiben,  sie  sind  Romer  so  gut  wie  die  Richter 
auch  und  wollen  nadi  tdmischen  Recht  beurteilt  werden.  Was  aber  hier  von 
den  Aposteln  gesagt  ist,  das  gilt  im  Sinne  des  Verf.  vom  Christenthum 
ttberhaupt ").  S  o  fiur  as  this  bears  on  the  problem  of  the  date,  it  leaves  any 
period  open  after  Nero.  The  motive  would  be  as  relevant  shortly  after 
Domitian's  persecution  as  before  it,  dnce  the  vehement  anti-Roman  tone  of 
the  Apocalypse  was  by  no  means  nonnal  among  contemporary  Christians. 

(i)  For  Luke's  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy  in  geographical, 
political,  and  social  data,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  essays  of 
\A^\iQQX.{Essayson  ^ Supernatural  Religion^  1889,  391-303)  and 
Vigoroux  (JLe  Nouveau  Testament  et  les  dicauvertes  arMologiques 
modemes^  Paris,  1896,  pp.  183-332),  and  to  the  epoch-making 
researches  of  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  {CRE.^  chs.  ii.-viiL  etc.). 
Still,  he  must  be  judged  by  the  canons  of  his  ag^  and  in  the 
light  of  his  opportunities.  Not  only  as  regards  the  origins  of  the 
Palestinian  church  and  mission,  but  even  on  the  earlier  part  of 
PauVs  career,  he  is  plainly  writing  at  second-hand.  As  the 
book  proceeds,  the  level  of  historicity  rises  on  the  whole.    The 
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neaier  Luke  comes  to  his  own  period,  the  less  liable  he  is  to  dis- 
crepancies and  errors,  although  even  here  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  the  period  must  be  taken  into  account  in  an  evaluation  of  his 
testimony  as  an  eye-witness.  For  the  first  part  of  the  story, 
however,  he  had  to  rely  upon  such  information  of  primitive 
Christians  as  may  have  been  available,  or  upon  certain  written 
sources,  ^^.,  for  Stephen  and  Philip.  Thus  in  the  circles  to  which 
he  had  access  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  crisis  at  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem  would  sometimes  be  viewed  very  differently  from 
what  Paul  considered  to  be  its  real  inwardness,*  and  the  lapse 
of  nearly  half  a  century  was  certain  to  alter  not  only  the  stand- 
point 6[  his  own  judgment,  but  also  the  memories  upon  which 
he  drew.  Owing  to  distance  from  the  time  and  place,  he  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  much  that  transpired  in  Palestine 
during  the  early  decades  of  the  Christian  movement  But  here 
as  elsewhere  he  knew  more  than  he  chose  to  put  down.  His 
omissions  are  not  invariably  due  to  lack  of  available  knowledge ; 
they  are  sometimes  intentional.  The  choice  of  episodes,  the 
relative  scope  assigned  to  them,  the  passing  over  of  years  either 
silently  or  in  a  sentence,  the  ignoring  of  a  figure  like  Titus,  the 
indifference  towards  such  movements  of  Christianity  in  the  East 
as  Peter's  evangelisation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Paul's  mission  in 
North  Galatia, — all  these  phenomena  show  that  Luke  had  no 
intention  of  writing  the  history  of  early  Christianity,  and  that 
even  his  reconstruction  of  that  history  requires  to  be  reset  at 
more  points  than  one. 

The  speeches  in  the  earlier  part  may  represent  not  untrust- 
worthily  the  primitive  Jewish-Christian  preaching  of  the  period 
(Peter,  i^^  2^^  3"-»  4^^  5»«;  Gamaliel,!  S*^).  "To 
the  doctrinal  discourses  of  Peter  we  may  in  a  certain  sense 
grant  that  they  faithfully  represent  the  primitive  preachmg  of 
the  messiah  by  the  apostles,  and  that  so  far  they  possess  a 
certain  originality"  (Overbeck).}  This  is  due,  not  to  any  verba- 
tim reports  or  Hellenistic  versions  being  available,  but  to  the 

*  Cp.  Franke'i  candid  pangmphs  in  SJtT.  (1890)  668  f.,  and  J.  Waisehaner 
in  ASw  fVprUiiSgS),  pp.  732-749. 

t  Chase,  CredibiUty,  pp.  122-159  (pp.  167  f.,  on  Paul's  speeches). 

t  So  especially  Riehm,  pp.  eit,  pp.  126  f.;  Chase,  ^.  di.  105  f.,  and  W. 
Lock  (Exp.^  viL  178-190,  '  The  Christology  of  the  Earlier  Chapters  of  AcU'). 
Mayerhoff  (^iW.  im  d»$p§irm.  Sehrifim^  21&-233)  makes  them,  as  wdl  as 
Stephen's  sod  Paul's,  free  compositions  of  the  author, 
so 
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excellent  historical  sense  of  the  author,  who,  while  following  the 
ordinary  methods  of  ancient  historiography  in  the  composition  of 
such  speeches,  was  careful  to  avoid  moulding  and  shaping  his 
materials  with  a  freedom  which  should  obliterate  the  special 
cast  of  their  aim  and  temper.  These  materials  were  probably 
furnished  in  the  main  by  oral  tradition.  Preaching  so  con- 
tinuous as  we  know  that  of  Peter  to  have  been,  would  leave 
definite  reminiscences  of  its  general  type  and  tenor.  A  skil- 
ful writer,  having  access  to  circles  where  such  Jewish  Christian 
ideas  had  been  cherished  and  still  lingered  {e.g.  John  Mark), 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  composing  discourses  such  as  these, 
which  would  harmonise  satisfactorily  with  the  period  he  was 
engaged  in  depicting.  Of  the  later  speeches,  that  at  Miletus  is 
probably  nearest  to  a  summary  of  the  original  words  of  Paul ; 
the  others,  for  the  most  part,  reflect  in  the  main  Luke's  historic 
sense  of  what  was  appropriate  to  the  speaker  and  situation. 
Stephen's  speech  is  the  most  notable  exception;  it  obviously 
was  derived  from  a  special  source. 

The  letter  of  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix  (Ac  23"^)  might  have  been 
verbally  copied  from  the  original,  if  Luke  had  had  access  to  the  archives  or 
private  papers  of  Felix.  Instances  of  this  are  not  unknown  {e.g.  Sallust, 
Catil.  34,  3 ;  44>  5)>  but  they  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  more  probable 
hypothesis  is  that  the  letter,  like  the  speeches  of  the  history,  must  be  ascribed 
to  Luke  himself,  in  common  with  the  universal  practice  of  his  age.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  letter  in  15*^"  (cp.  Hamack,  BNT,  L  219-223),  though  this 
document  probably  embodies  a  source  as  its  nucleus  (see  above,  pp.  42-43). 

The  last-named  passage  opens  up  a  cluster  of  textual,  literary, 
and  historical  problems  which  have  a  profound  bearing  upon  the 
authorship  and  authority  of  Acts.  The  problem  was,  what  are 
the  conditions  upon  which  Gentile  Christians  can  be  saved,  i>. 
participate  in  the  messianic  reign  of  Jesus  the  Christ?  The 
strict  Jewish  Christians  of  the  capital  (rcvcs  ruv  diro  i^f  vlfAmn 
rttfif  ^apuraiW  ircircirrcvfcdrcs)  insisted  on  circumcision  and  the 
complete  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  A  keen  controversy 
took  place  among  the  apostles  and  elders.  Finally,  Peter 
repudiated  thb  claim  on  the  score  of  practice.  Facts  had 
already  proved  that  Gentiles  could  believe  m  Jesus  Christ  and 
receive  the  Spirit  which  guaranteed  membership  in  his  kingdom, 
without  submitting  to  the  law.  Barnabas  and  Paul  corroborate 
this  from  their  own  experience  in  the  mission-field,  while  James 
clinches  it  by  an  appeal  to  messianic  prophecy,  and  proposes 
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that,  though  the  claim  for  legal  submission  should  be  repudiated, 
the  Gentile  Christians  should  be  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
ciSoiXotfuro,  alfAOy  ttvCktoj  and  iropvcicu*  A  formal  decree  (ISo^cv 
r^  «vcv/iari  rf  ayuf  koi  yfuv)  to  this  effect,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pastoral  epistle,  is  dispatched  to  the  Gentile  Christians  of 
Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  The  course  of  events  is  not  so  clear, 
however,  as  at  first  sight  appears.  No  proper  motive  is  given 
for  the  sudden  interference  of  the  narrower  Palestinian 
Christians  with  the  church  at  Antioch  (15^).  Psychologically, 
the  reaction  would  come  better  after  xi^^-^;  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  such  a  recrudescence  of  legalism  could  take  place  after 
Peter  had  settled,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done,  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  uncircumcised  Gentiles  to  membership  in  the  church 
(ii*-^*).  Furthermore,  the  decrees  of  i5**'*  arc  sent  not  to  the 
Pauline  churches  in  Lystra,  Ikonium,  etc.,  but  to  the  Gentile 
Christians  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  and  if  they  were  merely 
meant  to  meet  a  local  emergency,  this  is  hardly  Luke's  concep- 
tion of  their  place  and  purpose. 

The  silence  of  Paul  in  Gal  2  npon  the  decree  of  Ac  15  tells  against  the 
historicity  of  the  latter,  if  the  fourfold  prohibition  was  its  main  message,  and 
if  it  was  promulgated  at  the  Jerusalem  council.  It  is  conceivable  that  Paul 
might  have  agreed  to  a  number  of  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
harmony,  but  ''that  he  consented  to,  or  was  party  to,  a  demand  that  his 
converts  should  observe  these  four  legal  conditions  is  not  only  disproven  by 
his  own  dear  words,  but  by  the  absence  of  any  such  precept  in  his  letters  to 
Gentile  churches  on  this  matter  "  (Forbes,  p.  54).  If  he  had  distributed  the 
decrees  as  Luke  says  he  did  (16^),  it  may  be  questioned  if  he  could  or  would 
have  treated  them  in  his  epistles  as  a  quantiti  nigHgeable  (cp.  EBi.  916  f. ; 
Bacon,  Story  9/ Si.  Paul^  ijSf.,  151  f.).  Unless,  therefore,  the  authenticity 
of  the  decree  or  the  Lucan  authorship  is  to  be  abandoned,  the  alternatives 
apparently  are  (i.)  to  adopt  the  Western  reading  of  Ac  15,  as  has  been  done 
recently  by  Hilgenfeld  {ZWT,^  1899, 138  f.),  G.  Resch  in  a  careful  monograph 
('  Das  Aposteldecret  nach  seiner  ausserkanonischen  Textgestalt,'  TU.  xiiL 
3,  1905;  cp.  Exp.''  liL  564  f.),  and  Hamack  {BNT,  iii.  248  f.);  or  (ii.) 
adhering  to  the  ordinary  text,  to  conjecture  that  Luke  has  antedated  a 
decreet  which  only  came  into  existence  at  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Jerusalem  church,  vis.  some  time  between  Paul's  composition  of  Galatians 

*Hal^  (RS.^  1903,  228  f.),  like  Bentley,  propos^  to  read  Toprctat  or 
Xoipeiat,  on  the  ground  that  the  change  of  this  into  Tof»etat  would  be  more 
intelligible  than  tfia  versa^  and  that  this  reading  is  in  line  with  the  other 
allusions  to  food. 

fThis  was  Hamack's  former  view  (cp.  SBBA,,  1899,  168  f.).  The 
Western  form  b  rejected  after  careful  scrutiny  by  Diehl,  Coppieters  {RB.^ 
S907, 34-54),  and  A.  Seeberg  {Die  deidem  fVggg  unddas  Aposieidikrti^  1906V 
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and  Corinthians  on  the  one  hand  and  his  arrival  (21")  at  Jerjsalem  on 
the  other  (so,  especially,  WeizsUcker,  A  A.  i.  3x3  f.;  Grimm,  SX,,  i8Sg^ 
622  f.  ;  McGiffert,  A  A.  215  f. ;  yon  DobschUtz,  Ure.  152  f. ;  R.  Knopf,  SNT. 
i.  2.  65 ;  Bottsiet ;  Diehl,  ZNIV,,  1909,  277-296),  in  any  case  prior  to  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  (2^^).  The  decree  would  thus  be  the  work  of 
James  and  hb  party,  whether  brought  down  to  Antloch  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  former  (McGiflfert,  Bacon)  or,  more  probably,  promulgated  at  some  later 
period.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  21"  James  tells  Paul  about  it,  as  if  the  latter 
had  not  heard  of  it  before.  This  tells  in  favour  of  the  second  hypothesis,  as 
against  either  the  former  or  the  bolder  conjecture  that  Gal  2^''*  did  not  refer 
to  the  scene  of  Ac  15  at  all  (see  above,  pp.  100  f.). 

The  Western  form  of  15*,  which  omits  (so  Wellhauaen)  xal  wpucrQw  and 
inserts,  between  vo/vciat  and  Sr,  the  words  xal  5tfa  /i^  $ikm  iturrtXt  yIfw^ 
MfMf  fiii  voifftSr,  d^',  with  ^pdfiewoi  4w  rf  iyUp  TW€^tua%  between  Tpd^ert  and 
ipp<aff$e,  cannot  have  arisen  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  it 
is  guaranteed  not  only  in  D  but  in  Irenseus  (iii.  12.  14),  Tertullian  {de^$tdic. 
12),  and  Cyprian  {Tisfim,  iii.  119).  On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles  a  moral 
catedsism  rather  than  the  decree  in  its  historical  setting,  and  its  secondary 
character,  as  compared  with  the  canonical  text,  is  fairly  obvious.  Its  protest 
against  the  exaggeration  of  the  ceremonial  law,  at  the  expense  of  its  ethical 
elements,  was  both  rimdy  (cp.  4  Mac  5^*^ ;  Schtirer,  G/F,  ii.  464  f.)  and 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Jesus;  but,  instead  of  the  ambiguous 
elSwXMvrw,  ctftfXoXar/wfci  would  have  been  more  apposite.  The  '  Western' 
reading  avoids  the  difficulty  of  the  superfluous  wvucrQp  alter  qX/m  (in  sense 
of  '  tasting  blood '),  and  also  of  understanding  how  Paul  could  be  silent 
on  the  decree  in  Gal  2.  Such  injunctions  would  only  be  the  obvious  ethical 
maxims  of  the  Christian  catechism  (cUiuas  murder).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  neutral  interpretation  blunts  the  point  of  the  council,  and  makes  it  hard 
to  see  how  the  controversy  could  have  attained  the  proportions  of  Gal  a^. 

This  difficulty  is  bound  up  with  another,  relating  to  the  visit  of  Baul  to 
Jerusalem  in  1 1*^-12".  The  omission  of  this  visit  in  Gal  x^^-2^^  has  caused 
keen  perplexity  to  editors  of  Acts  and  of  that  epistle.  Why  did  Paul  pass  it 
over?  Not  because  it  was  too  hurried  and  short  (Usteri),  nor  because  he* 
was  prevented  from  going,  perhaps  at  the  last  moment  (so,  e^f.,  Neander, 
Meyer),  nor  because  the  envoys  prudently  stopped  in  Judaea  (so,  e^.^  Credner, 
Bleek,  in  contradiction  to  12'),  Such  harmonistic  expedients  are  not 
satis&ctory.  It  would  be  fairer  to  aigue  that  Paul,  in  writing  Galatians, 
aimed  not  at  giving  any  complete  chronicle  of  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  but 
only  at  mentioning  those  which  affected  his  claim  to  a  divine  commission 
independent  of  the  twelve.  The  two  visits  at  which  this  was  called,  or 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  called,  in  question,  were  his  first  (Gal  i^) 
and  his  third  (Gal  2^'*).  The  second  visit,  recorded  in  Ac  11"  xa",  aflbrded 
no  chance  of  misconception ;  his  character  and  doctrine  were  not  in  dispute 
then,  and  the  Galatians  needed  no  explicit  description  of  that  journey. 
Hence  he  could  pass  it  over,  in  his  rapid  survey,  as  having  no  hairing  on 
the  authority  and  independence  of  his  gospel  (so,  e^.,  Godet*  Hort,  Ug^t- 

*  Renan  thinks  that  Barnabas  alone  conveyed  the  eJUMka,  and  Zimmer- 
mann  deletes  aU  ScuJXov  {SJC.^  1901,  454). 
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foot,  Blaas,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Steinmann's  AbfassungsuU  d,  GalaterbrufeSi 
I27f.).  This  is  a  legitimate  hypothesis.  Paul  is  not  writing  a  protocol  01 
diary  in  Gal  1-2,  which  would  be  falsified  were  he  to  omit  any  visit  to  the 
Jewish  capital ;  all  that  his  argument  requires  is  a  note  of  the  occasions  when 
he  was  brought  into  contact  vrith  the  apostles  at  Jenxsalem,  and  of  this  there 
is  no  mention  in  Ac  1 1"^,  which  seems  even  to  exclude  (by  the  reference  to 
ih^  eiders)  any  communication  between  them  and  the  Cilician  evangelist. 

Those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  this  have  the  choice  of  three  alternatives, 
(a)  They  may  delete  the  visit  of  Ac  ii"^  12"  as  unhistorical  (so,  tf.^.,  Zeller, 
Overbeck,  Uilgenfeld,  Weizs&cker,  Sabatier,  B.  Weiss,  Julicfaer,  Clemen's 
PauiuSf  i.  2i5f. ;  Forbes),  whether  the  historian  confused  (H.  J.  Holtzmann) 
the  visit  of  Gal  2^  with  the  collection  visit  of  i  Co  16^  (which  is  therefore 
passed  over  at  Ac  i^),  or  whether  he  inserted  ii*"  and  12"  (with  11''-^) 
erroneously  in  the  source  which  lay  before  him  (Wendt,  SJC^  1892,  270  f.). 
OtheiB,  «.^..Spitta  (i79f.)»  Pfleiderer  {Urc,  L  496 f.),  Schwartz,  and 
McGiifert  {A A*  i7of.)  improve  upon  this  by  supposing  {b)  that  the  visit  of 
1 1*"  12*  was  really  the  same  as  that  of  15^,  and  that  Luke,  finding  these  two 
different  narratives  of  what  was  the  same  event,  supposed  them  to  refer  to 
different  incidents.  This  is  not  impossible,  but  the  two  narratives  are  hardly 
parallel  enough.  The  object  of  the  one  visit  is  the  conveyance  of  funds; 
the  object  of  the  other  is  to  have  a  question  of  religious  principle  decided. 
This  consideration  rules  out  vdth  equal  certainty  {c)  the  bolder  and  even 
less  probable  hypothesis  which  identifies  ii*"  12*  (not  1$^)  with  Gal  2'-^* 
(so,  «.^.,  Belser,  Einl,  168  f. ;  Ramsay,  Weber,  Gutjahr,  after  Fritzsche's 
Opuscuia,  233  f.).  Luke  never  alludes  to  the  circumcision-problem  or  to  any 
trouble  over  the  Gentile  Christians ;  there  is  not  a  syllable  about  the  presence 
of  John,  Peter,  and  James  (as  in  Gal  2^) ;  the  relative  prominence  of  Paul  in 
the  two  passages  is  too  different  to  admit  of  both  referring  to  the  same  event, 
even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  natural  emphasb  on  his  own 
personality  in  the  epistle ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  circumcision-question 
could  again  emerge  and  be  decided  (as  in  Ac  15),  after  it  had  been  once 
settled  (as  in  Gal  2^'^* ;  see  above,  pp.  100  f.).  {d)  It  is  enough  to  mention  * 
the  identification  of  Paul's  visit  (in  Gal  2^)  with  the  fourth  recorded  by  Luke 
(viz.  in  Ac  18").  The  visit  of  Ac  15^  would  then  be  passed  over  by  Paul — 
an  omission  which  may  be  described  as  incredible. 

§  7.  The  text — ^The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  '  Western ' 
text  had  been  already  noted  by  earlier  NT  critics  like  Simon, 
liug,  and  Credner  {Einl.  L  452-5x9  f.),  as  well  as  by  Lagarde 
in  his  monograph  de  NT  ad  versionum  orienialium  fidem  edendo 
('^57)1  And  the  problem  of  their  origin  and  value  has  been 
investigated  by  A.  Resch  {Agrapha^  pp.  30  f.),  J.  R.  Harris  (A 
Study  of  Codex  Beta^  1891 ;  Four  Lectures  on  the  Western  Text^ 

*  So,  tf.^.,  K5hler,  Vtnuek  iAer  die  AbfassuhgsMeit  der  epi$t.  Schriften  im 
NTu.derApocafypse{i%2P)t  pp.  7f.  ;  Wieseler's  Cikronologie  (pp.  iS4f.),  and 
Bertheao,  Einig§  Bitnerkungen  Uber  die  Steile  Gal  2  u,  ihr  Verkdltniss  tut 
ApgtsckiehU  (1854),  pp.  3  f.  Cp^  Baur's  critique  of  Wieseler  in  Theol,  Jahrb, 
(1S49}  457-480^  and  M.  Meinerts  on  Ac  15**  and  Gal  a^^  {BZ,^  1907, 392-402). 
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1894),  F.  H.  Chase  (TAe  old  Syriac  Element  in  the  text  of  Codex 
Beza^^  and  Ramsay  \CRE,y  ch.  viii.),  amongst  others  (q>.  HNT, 
611  f.).  The  bearing  of  the  question  upon  the  third  gospel  and 
Acts  was  brought  to  the  front  specially  by  F.  Blass,  who  in  a 
series  of  monographs  (JSK.^  i894t  86-1x9;  NKZ,^  1^959  712^; 
Hermathena^  ix.  121  f.,  291  f.;  SK.^  1896,  436  f.,  1898,  539  f., 
1900,  5f.)  argued  that  Luke,  like  several  ancient  authors,  re- 
edited  his  works,  and  that  the  Western  text  represents  the  church- 
edition  of  the  gospel  and  the  first  draft  of  Acts.  The  theory 
won  the  support,  more  or  less,  of  Hilgenfeld  {ZIVT,,  1896, 
625  f.,  1899,  138  f.,  and  in  his  edition  of  Acts),  Belser  {2)Q., 
1897,  303  f.  etc),  Haussleiter  {TheoL  Lit,  Biatt.^  1896,  pp. 
105  f.),  DrSseke  (Z^T:,  1894,  192  f.),  Zockler  (in  Greifiwalder 
Studien^  1895,  pp.  i29f.),  and  Nestle  {Christliche  JVeit,  1895, 
pp.  304  f.;  S^.,  1896,  pp.  103  f.;  £in/,  pp.  56  f.,  186  f.);  it  is 
rejected  by  Ramsay  (JS^.^  i.  pp.  129  f.,  212  f.,  vL  pp.  460  f.), 
Chase  {Critical  Review^  1894,  303-305),  Page(CAzj'x.  Rev.^^  1897, 
2 1 7),  Bebb  {DB.  iiL  164-165),  Schmiedel  {EBi.  i.  50-56),  Jiilicher 
{Einl.  %  32),  and  Jacquier  {INT,  iii.  178-184),  amongst  others, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  (i.)  the  phenomena  of  the  'Western' 
text  are  not  confined  to  the  Lucan  writings ;  that  (ii.)  they  are 
not  homogeneous,  but  represent  different  strata;  that  (iiL)  the 
'revised'  text  of  Acts  and  the  'original'  text  of  the  third  gospel 
cannot  be  reconstructed  with  certainty  (compare  the  differences 
between  Hilgenfeld's  text  and  that  of  Blass'  Acta  Apostolorum 
secundum  formam  qua  videtur  romanani) ;  and  that  (iv.)  the  later 
origin  of  the  *  Western '  text  appears  in  several  places  {^,g.  5* 
addition  of  kings  and  tyrants).  These  and  other  reasons  for 
maintaining  the  secondary  character  of  the  Western  text  are 
put  especially  by  Hamack  {SBBA.,  1899,  pp.  150  f.,  1900, 
pp.  2f.),  Bousset  {TR,f  1898,  410-414),  Corssen  {GGA,,  1896, 
pp.  425 f.,  190X,  pp.  if.,  in  reviewing  Hilg.'s  edition  of  Acts), 
B.  Weiss,  'der  Codex  D  in  der  Apgeschichte '  {TC/.  xvii.  i, 
pp.  52-107),  von  Dobschutz  {LC.^  1895,  601  ^•y  iS97i  3^5  ^Ot 
H.  Coppieters  {De  Historia  Textus  Actorum  Apostolorum  dis- 
sertation 1902),  and  Schmiedel  {EBi,  59-56),  from  the  standpoint 
of  textual  criticism.  D  may  have  occasionally  (cp.  Zahn's  EinL 
§  59)  preserved  the  original  reading,*  but  as  a  whole  it  cannot 

*  According  to  A.  Pott  {Der  abemilandisehe  Text  der  ApgesMckU  wnd 
ikr  Wir-quelU,  1900),  because  the  editor  had  access  to  the  We-souroe  or  Acta 
Panli  which  underlies  the  canonical  Acts. 
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be  ascribed  to  the  author  of  Acts  (see  Harnack's  final  reply  in 
TLZ.  (1907)  396-401,  based  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the  D 
text  in  Ac  1-7). 

If  the  Western  text  of  ix*'*"  be  the  original  draft  {f^p  M  toXX^  dToXX/- 
uatt.  trwetrrpa/ifUwup  mift&p  i<^  eft  tfc  adrtSv  6p6/iuiTt  'Ayafiot  o'l^fuUrwr  icrX. ; 
so  Blass,  Pfieiderer,  Hilgenfeld,  Zahn,  etc.),  a  strong  light  is  thrown  npon  the 
personality  of  the  writer.  Here  the  nv  is  not,  as  in  the  later  half  of  Acts, 
Paul's  companions,  but  the  Christian  community  of  Antioch.  Consequently, 
if  this  isolated  occurrence  of  ^/tect  is  to  be  taken  along  with  the  others,  as  is 
most  natural,  the  writer  plainly  conveys  the  impression  that  he  himself  was  a 
Christian  of  Antioch,  Vhich  is  not  improbable  (cp.  Hamack,  BNT,  L  21  f.) 
for  other  reasons  (cp.  the  tradition  in  Eus.  H.  E,  iii.  4,  and  Jerome,  mr, 
tnlust,  7,  'Lucas,  medicus  antiochensis').  But  the  latter  finct  is  not  bound 
up  with  this  reading,  which  may  be  due  to  a  reviser  who  wished  to  emphasise 
the  tradition  in  question. 

One  or  two  cases  of  displacement,  due  to  copyists,  may  be 
noted.  Thus  4^,  which  is  an  erratic  block  as  it  lies,  originally 
came  after  4'^ ;  5^^  has  been  displaced  (cp.  Laurent,  NTStudien^ 
138-139)  from  between  5"  and  5^*;  there  is  quite  a  case  for 
Cramer's  {Exegetica  et  Critica^  v.,  1896,  34-40)  suggestion  that 
i^si-ss  originally  followed  i8*^**;  14',  unless  it  is  an  early  gloss, 
lay  before  14*  (Wendt,  cp.  HNT.  671);  and  26*  has  been  dis- 
placed from  its  site  between  26^  and  26^  (Nestle,  Philologica 
Sacra^  54;  Wendt;  Moffatt,  HNT.  676).  Such  phenomena, 
taken  together  with  the  fact  that  by  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  (i>.  within  fifty  years  of  its  composition)  diveiigent 
recensions  of  the  text  were  current,  might  suggest  that  Luke  did 
not  publish  the  book  himself,  while  the  roughnesses  of  the  extant 
text,  which  have  set  correctors  early  at  work,  prompt  the  con- 
jecture that  the  author  did  not  manage  to  revise  his  Scvrcpoc 
Xa/09  for  purposes  of  publication. 

§  8.  Date. — (Hamack,  ACL.  il  i.  246-250 ;  J.  A.  Cross,  ET. 
xiL  334-336,  423-425,  xiii.  43-46).  As  Acts  is  a  sequel  to  the 
third  gospel,  and  as  the  latter  was  written  after  a.d.  70,  the 
terminus  a  quo  for  the  composition  of  the  Scvrcpoc  Xoyos  is 
determined  without  further  ado.  The  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  two  has  been  variously  calculated  (nine  or  ten  years, 
Renan),  but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  safe  inferences  on  this 
point  from  the  more  developed  phase,  ^.^.,  of  the  resurrection- 
stories.  If  Luke  used  Josephus  (see  above,  pp.  29-31),  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  both  his  works  could  not  be  earlier  than 
M>,  94*    On  other  grounds  the  older  Tubingen  school  relegated 
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Acts  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian  (so  Zeller-Overbeck :  ii 
267-384;  Schw^ler,  Hausrath,  followed  by  Krenkel,  Rovers: 
INT.  205  f.,  Schmiedel  in  EBi,  49-50,  and  Baljon) ;  Pfleiderer, 
S.  Davidson  {INT.  ii.  76-176),  and  Martineau  {Seat  of  Authority^ 
267)  condescend  on  a.d.  i  io-i  20 ;  but  others  fix  on  the  beginning 
of  the  second  (so,  e,g.^  Volkmar,  WeizsUcker,  Holtzmann,  Jacobsen, 
Renan :  iv.  ch.  zix. ;  Jiilicher,  Wrede,  Burkitt),  or  the  close  of  the 
first  century  (so,  e^g.^  Wendt,  J.  Weiss,  Peake).  It  is  impossible  to 
go  earlier  than  c.  a.d.  100,  if  it  is  allowed  that  Luke  knew 
Josephus  (Jewish  IVars  before  a.d.  80 ;  AHtiq:^  A.D.  93-94).  In 
this  event  he  must  have  been  about  seventy  when  he  wrote  Acts, 
which  is  by  no  means  impossible  or  even  improbable.  When 
the  dependence  on  Josephus  is  given  up,  Acts  falls  to  be  dated 
within  the  Domitianic  period  (so,  ^.^.,  Schleiermacher,  Mangold, 
Keim  i.  63;  Hilgenfeld,  Reuss,  McGiffert,  Loning's  Gemetnie" 
veffeusung^  62;  J.  R^ville,  Les  origines  de  rtpiscopat^  43-44; 
Bacon,  Ramsay's  SPT  386  f.;  Spitta),  perhaps  even  as  early 
as  c.  A.D.  80  (Ewald,  Bleek,  Adeney,  Hamack,  Sanday's  Impira- 
Hon}  1894,  318-330;  Gilbert)  or  the  eighth  decade  of  the 
century  (Bartlet,  a.d.  72-74;  Headlam,  Zahn).  We  may  re> 
construct  Luke's  literary  activity  roughly  as  follows :  Between 
A.D.  (50)  55  and  65  he  wrote  his  memoranda  of  Paul's  travels ; 
later,  between  a.d.  80  and  90,  the  third  gospel;  finally, 
c.  A.D.  100,  he  worked  up  his  memoranda  into  the  book  of  Acts. 
Unless  the  Josephus-references,  however,  in  the  gospel  axe 
subsequent  additions,  the  first  of  his  works  may  also  need  to  be 
placed  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

The  notioa  that  Acts  must  have  been  written  immediately  after  the  events 
recorded  at  its  close,  u$.  prior  to  A.D.  70,  naturally  sprang  ap  early  In  the 
church  (cp.  Eus.  H,  E,  iL  aa.  6),  through  Jerome  {uir,  inlustr,  7 :  edidit 
uolumen  egregium,  quod  titulo  apostoUcarum  rpd^Mr  pnenotatur.  Cuius, 
historia  usque  ad  biennium  Romae  oommorantis  Flauli  peruenit,  id  est  usque 
ad  quartum  Neronis  annum.  Ex  quo  intelligimus  in  eadem  urbe  librum  esse 
compotitum).  It  stiU  finds  supporters,  tf.^.,  in  Godet,  Salmon,  Alford 
(a.I>.  63),  Kendall,  Barde  {Comm.  508-583),  Gloag  (a.d.  62-64),  Belser 
(A.D.  63),  Bisping,  Comely,  R.  B.  Rackham  (JTS,,  1899,  76-87),  DawBon 
Walker  {Gtfl  of  Tottgues,  etc.,  ad.  68-70),  Corluy  (a.d.  64),  Bla»,  and 
Jacquier,  while  Hamack  {BNT,  iii.  290-297)  has  recently  chosen  to  discuss  the 
problem  at  tome  length  in  order  "  to  warn  critics  against  a  too  hasty  closing 
of  the  chronological  question."  The  most  plausible  argument  in  its  favour  is 
drawn  from  the  last  verse  of  the  book.  Luke,  it  is  held,  wrote  no  more 
because  he  knew  no  more ;  when  he  wrote,  Paul  was  stiU  in  his  two  years' 
detention^  or  at  least  stiU  alive.    This  becomes  more  aiguablci  if  he  n 
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supposed  to  have  planned  a  third  volnme ;  but,  m  such  a  hypothesis  is 
untenable  (see  above),  we  must  fall  back  on  the  position  that  he  brought  Acts 
up  to  date  and  issued  it  as  it  was.  This  plea,  that  if  he  had  known  of  Paul's 
martyrdom  or  release,  he  must  have  mentioned  it,  does  not  flow  from  the 
structure  of  the  book,  however.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Paul  was  not  released. 
Both  Luke  and  his  readers  probably  knew  that  the  apostle  had  perished  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years'  residence  in  Rome ;  the  historian  had  as  little  interest 
in  mentioning  it  as  in  suppressing  it ;  he  doses  on  the  ringing  chord  of 
dKfUKvnttf  because  he  had  now  depicted  the  establishment  of  Gentile 
Christianity  in  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  his  hero.  Paul's  martyrdom  wai 
as  irrelevant  to  him  as  Peter's.  Acts  is  not  a  biogmphy  of  Pliul,  but  a  sketch 
of  the  early  church  written  from  a  special  standpoint  and  for  a  special  object ; 
the  omission  of  any  reference  to  Paul's  subsequent  fortunes  only  becomes 
perplexing  to  those  who  persist  in  reading  into  Acts  an  aim  which  the  author 
never  contemplated.  From  the  standpoint  of  modem  realism  it  would  no 
doubt  be  more  satis&ctory  to  have  the  book  rounded  off  by  an  account  of 
Paul's  death ;  but  to  expect  such  a  finale  is  to  misread  the  currents  of  the 
preceding  narrative.  Thus,  even  if  the  evidence  for  the  post  a.d.  70  date  of 
the  third  gospel  and  for  Luke's  use  of  Josephus  oould  be  set  aside,  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  establish  a  seventh-decade  date  for  Acts. 
The  other  argument,  that  if  Luke  had  written  later  he  would  have  been 
sure  to  know  and  use  Paul's  epistles,  and  in  this  way  would  have  avoided  some 
of  the  discrepancies  between  these  and  his  own  work,  is  equally  insecure.  The 
Pauline  epistles  were  not  widely  circulated  even  by  the  opening  of  the  second 
century,  and  in  any  event  Luke  seems  to  have  had  no  interest  in  Paul  as  a 
letter-writer.  So  fiur  as  Acts  is  concerned,  the  apostle  might  never  have 
written  an  epistle  at  all :  it  was  the  churches  who  were  to  Luke  Paul's  epistles 
(2  Co  3*).  Nor  was  Luke  careful  even  in  his  own  works  (cp.  Lk  34  and  Ac  i) 
to  avoid  apparent  (cp.  Bacon,  JSxpJ  vii,  254-261)  discrepancies.  "There 
are  itranger  things  in  the  Acts  than  the  appearance  of  contradicting  St.  Paufs 
epistles^  There  are  the  contradictions  (apparent  or  real)  of  the  OT,  of  the 
writer's  own  gospel,  and  of  the  book  of  Acts  itself"  (Cross). 

1 9.  Traas  in  early  Christian  literature. — (JSR.  567-584; 
2^Iler,  L  93-164;  Leipoldt,  GK.  L  197  f.)  As  Luke's  two 
volumes  were  dedicated  to  Theophilus,  evidently  a  man  of  posi- 
tion and  means,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  latter  would 
arrange  for  their  circulation.  This  was  the  recognised  practice 
of  the  time.  Thtpatronus  Ubri  often  undertook  to  have  copies  of 
the  book  made  by  Ubrarii  at  his  own  expense,  and  thus  its  intro- 
duction to  wider  circles  was  facilitated  (cp.  e,g.  Mart  iii.  a.  16, 
viL  97. 13 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  40.  t).  No  traces  of  Acts  are  visible, 
however,  until  at  least  the  second  decade  of  the  second  century. 

Qem.  Rom.  2'  {ffiiw  Mhrr€9  #  Xa/i/Sdrorret)  is  merely  an  allusion  ^  to  an 
agrt^kcn  circulating  through  primitive  Christianity,  which  chances  to  be  cited 

*  So  Did.  i*»Ac  15*^  ",  and  the  use,  attributed  by  Hegestppus  to  James 
the  Just,  of  the  logion  preserved  in  our  canonical  Lk  23**  (Ac  7^ 
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tn  Ac  2cP;  Qem.  iS'sAc  13"  reflects  the  use  of  a  commaQ  scniroe,  inci 
slight  coincidences  like  Clem.  5^  ^sAc  i",  Clem.  59^=Ac  216^  are  quite 
fortuitous.  *  In  view  of  the  rabbinical  use  of  the  phrase  togofo  kis  ewn  plaa, 
the  echo  of  Ac  i"  in  Ign.  Magn,  5^  becomes  more  apparent  than  real.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  Ac  2**  does  appear  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
Polyk.  I*  (dr  Ifyttptw  h  6e6t  Xi^at  r&t  (&9?Mit  roO  f  dov) ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
suppose  that  the  striking  mistranslation  of  *^an  was  made  independently.  If 
so,  lesser  references  or  reminiscences  may  be  seen  in  Polyk.  2^  {Judge  of 
living  and  dead)^Kc  lO**  perhaps,  and  in  Polyk.  6*= Ac  7",  as  well  as 
(probably)  in  Polyk.  I2>= Ac  2"  8>^  26".  Similarly  Ac  17*^  U  echoed  in 
Diogn.  3,  Tatian  {prat,  ad  Gr,  4),  and  Athenagoras  (Leg.  13) ;  while  Ac  7* 
seems  reproduced,  like  Lk  i*,  in  the  epistle  of  the  Vienne  and  Lyons  churches 
— which  throws  back  the  composition  of  the  book  into  the  first  half  or  even 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Iremeus  and  the  Muratorian  Canon 
attest  its  repute  as  scripture  in  the  Western  church,  like  Tertullian  in  the 
church  of  Africa,  and  Clement  in  Alexandria.  Its  history  in  the  Alexandrian 
church,  together  with  the  fiurt  that  its  text  could  be  so  freely  altered  as  in  the 
D  revision,  shows  that  in  some  quarters,  however.  Acts  was  not  considered 
ypOL^fti  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  What  helped  eventually  to 
popularise  it  t  and  to  win  canonical  prestige  was  its  ecclesiastical  emphasis 
on  the  apostles  and  Paul  as  leaders  of  the  catholic  church — a  trait  which 
became  particularly  grateful  in  the  controversy  with  Mardon.  "The  book 
was  canonised  first  of  all  as  a  supplement  to  the  catholic  epistles, — to  make 
up  for  the  fiurt  that  many  of  the  apostles  had  left  no  writings  behind  them, — 
and,  in  the  second  place,  as  a  link  between  the  Pauline  and  the  catholic 
epistles,  by  way  of  documentary  proof  that  Paul  and  the  twelve  were  at  one'' 
(Leipoldt,  GJC.  i.  205).  Hence  probably  the  third  and  fourth  words  in  the 
description  of  the  Muratorian  Canon:  "Acta  autem  omnium  apostolonim 
sub  uno  libro  scripta  sunL  Lucas  Optimo  Theophilo  comprehendit,  quae  sub 
prxsentia  eius  singula  gerebantur,  sicut  et  semota  passione  Petri  euidenter 
dedarat,  sed  et  profectione  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  profidscentis."  This 
ambiguous  reference  is  connected  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James  (cp.  TS.  v.  ii.,  1897, 
pp.  10  f.)  with  the  Leudan  Actus  Petri  Vercellenses^  which  begin  with  the 
profectic  Pauli  ah  urhe  in  Spaniam,  and  dose  with  the  passia  Petri— b.  coin- 
cidence which  seems  to  imply  that  these  Acts  were  known  to  the  compiler  of 
the  Mnrat.  Canon,  who  either  confused  Luke  with  Leucius  or  took  the  Leudan 
Acts  (where  the  first  person  is  also  used  anonymously  as  in  the  canonical  Acts) 
to  be  written,  as  Lendus  may  have  intended  his  readers  to  suppose,  by  Luke. 

*  As  are  Herm.  5i>ft.  t^=Ac  $**  and  Vis.  4"= Ac  4" ;  Ign.  Smym.  3*= 
Ac  10**,  and  Bam.  7'=  Ac  lo*",  with  perhaps  Just.  Dial.  36,  76= Ac  26""". 

t  The  apocryphal  Acta  draw  upon  it  and  embellish  its  hints  by  frmtastic 
embroideries  of  their  own  (cp.  HNA.  L  347  f.).  In  his  opening  homily, 
Chrysostom  observes  that  (roXXoct  th^q  rh  ptfi\loif  oOr  &n  im  ypdiptfUif  iartw 
oOrt  6  7pd^at  a&rb  xal  aw$€Ls)  many  Christians  were  ignorant  alike  of  its 
existence  and  of  its  authorship :  some  said  Clement  of  Rome,  others  Barnabas, 
others  again  Luke.  The  authentidty  of  the  homily  has  been  questioned,  but, 
even  so,  it  throws  light  on  the  indifference  towards  Acts  which  was  fielt  in  some 
quarters  of  the  early  church. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOMILIES  AND  PASTORALS. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  baffled  curiosity,  which  almost  deepens 
into  despair  at  some  points,  that  one  leaves  the  literary 
criticism  of  the  following  fragments  of  the  primitive  Christian 
literature  which  have  been  gathered  into  the  NT.  In  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  there  are  also  several  writings  which 
present  unsolved,  if  not  insoluble,  problems  of  authorship  and 
date,  but,  between  the  death  of  Paul  and  the  journey  of 
Ignatius  to  Rome,  a  mist  lies  over  the  early  church,  which  is 
hardly  dissipated  by  the  recognition  of  Luke  as  the  author  of 
the  third  gospel  and  Acts,  or  of  a  John  in  Asia  Minor  towards 
the  dose  of  the  first  century,  with  whom  some  of  the  '  Johannine' 
writings  may  be  connected.  The  former  approximates  more 
closely  than  any  other  early  Christian  writer  to  the  literary 
figures  of  the  contemporary  ancient  world ;  the  latter  remains 
a  more  or  less  shadowy  figure,  round  whom  later  traditions 
throw  conflicting  rays  of  light  The  result  is  that  in  these 
pastorals  and  homilies  we  are  left  face  to  face  with  a  number 
of  writings  which  are  obviously  sub-Pauline,  which  must  have 
been  composed  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  first  century 
and  the  opening  decades  of  the  second,  which  can  be  approxi- 
mately grouped  and  in  some  cases  dated,  but  which  elude  any 
attempt  to  fix  them  down  to  a  definite  author.  No  contemporary 
tradition  enables  us  to  place  them.  Even  the  traditions  of  the 
next  century,  such  as  they  are,  yield  little  or  no  data  upon  the 
problems  raised  by  literary  criticism ;  it  is  seldom  certain  whether 
such  traditions  are  much  more  than  imaginative  deductions 
from  the  writings  themselves. 

This  is  one  of  the  perplexing  differences  between  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  second  century. 
The  latter  reveals  a  series  of  striking  personalities,  while  the  NT 
literature,  which  is  practically  synonymous  with  the  literature  of 
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the  church  during  the  first  century,  has  only  one  writer  whose 
personality  is  well  marked,  Le,  the  apostle  Paul  Luke,  the 
historian,  is  known  to  us  mainly  from  his  writings,  and  Uiese, 
from  their  very  nature,  are  objective  rather  than  subjective. 
The  John  of  Asia  Minor  whom  we  can  detect  behind  the 
Johannine  literature,  must  have  been  a  commanding  figure, 
but  we  cannot  feel  him  breathe  and  move,  as  we  can  feel  PauL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  second  century  and  its  literature  reveal 
strong  and  versatile  personalities,  from  Ignatius  to  Irenaeus,  from 
Polykarp  to  Tertullian,  from  Marcion  and  even  Papias  and 
Hegesippus  to  Justin,  Tatian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  One 
result  of  this  contrast  is  that,  while  these  writers  and  others 
reflect  the  existence  of  the  earlier  NT  literature,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  fix  down  the  latter.  When  the  NT  canon  begins 
to  emerge,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  we  find  it  composed 
of  writings  which  may,  on  independent  grounds,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  be  assigned  to  a.d.  70-1  ao;  but  it  is  a  task 
beyond  the  resources  of  criticism — at  least  beyond  such  resources 
as  are  at  present  available — to  locate  a  number  of  these  writii^ 
with  any  sort  of  precision.  They  come  to  us  out  of  that  misty 
half-century;  they  are  found  to  be  in  use  throughout  the 
later  church  in  certain  quarters ;  echoes  of  them  in  later  writers 
help  to  prove  their  period  within  certain  limits,  and  internal 
evidence  determines  their  relative  order  now  and  then.  But 
beyond  this  we  can  seldom  go  with  very  much  security. 
The  questions  of  their  authorship^  object,  and  structure  may 
be  discussed  with  the  aid  of  hypotheses,  but  these  hypotheses 
are  almost  wholly  derived  from  internal  evidence,  and  this 
evidence  in  its  turn  is  vitiated  by  our  comparative  ignoiance 
of  the  literary  conditions  in  which  these  compositions  originated. 


One  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  snch  problems 
irrelevant  to  the  interests  of  the  later  church.  Nihii  de  iitulis  intgnst^  said 
Tertullian ;  and  this  abjuring  of  interest  in  the  questions  which  pertain  to 
literary  criticism  fairly  represents  the  general  temper  of  the  age  immediately 
following  the  origin  of  the  NT  documents.  Their  religioos  Talidity  was 
the  only  thing  that  mattered.  Since  that  seemed  to  involve  a  claim  for 
apostolic  authorship  or  authority,  evidence  was  led,  in  the  shape  of  tradition 
usually,  on  behalf  of  the  claim ;  but  otherwise  the  morphology  of  the  docu- 
ments usually  excited  no  interest  in  the  devout  or  the  ecclesiastical  mind. 

This  feeling  went  back  further.  These  documents  were  not  composed 
as  pieces  of  literature.  Luke  is  the  only  writer  who  reminds  us,  in  style 
and  treatment,  of  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  author :  the  dedicatioo  of 
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his  works  to  an  individual,  tlieir  pre&ces,  and  their  general  ethoa,  offer  a 
certain  parallel  to  contemporary  pagan  Uteraturob  Otherwise,  the  NT 
literature,  and  especially  that  of  the  pastorals  and  homilies,  may  be  described 
as  communal  in  origin ;  it  approximates  to  the  Hebrew  rather  than  to  the 
Greek  or  Roman  literature.  The  pastorals  and  homilies,  like  the  gospels, 
were  not  written  with  any  literary  object ;  their  authors  voice  various  sides 
of  a  movement,  even  when  their  idiosjrncrasies  are  most  evident ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  in  passing  from  Paul's  correspondence  through  the  contemporary 
gospek  to  this  group  of  pastorals  and  homilies,  we  touch  more  and  more 
the  catholic  spirit  of  the  early  church,  rather  than  any  great  personality. 
Tradition  in  the  case  of  I  Peter  and  of  2-3  John  brings  figures  within  reach 
which  may  be  more  or  less  securely  coimected  with  these  homilies,  but 
otherwise  most  of  the  later  traditions  upon  their  origin  are  derivative  and 
secondary.  The  writings  are  all  post-Pauline.  In  several,  tf.^.,  Hebrews, 
I  Peter,  and  James,  vibrations  of  the  Pauline  theology  are  audible ;  Ephesians, 
Hmotheus,  and  Titos  are  associated  explicitly  with  the  apostle's  name, 
and  this  drew  them»  together  with  Hebrews  (usually),  into  the  Pauline 
canon.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  them  chronologically,  or  even 
according  to  types  of  thought,  and  while  they  are  grouped  in  the  following 
pages  it  IS  principally  for  the  sake  of  convenience  (cp.  above,  p.  ao). 

None  of  these  epistolary  writings  contains  any  narrative. 
The  epistolary  form  of  literature  was  devoted  mainly  to  the 
interests  of  edification.  Several  writings  have  been  preserved 
which,  while  epistolary  in  form,  are  practically  narratives,  and 
narratives  of  martyrdom,  of  which  the  most  significant  are  the  so- 
called  '  Martyrdom  of  the  holy  Polykarp,'  an  epistle  written  by  the 
church  of  Smyrna  to  that  of  Philomelium,  and  the  epistle  of  the 
church  at  Vienne  and  Lyons,  about  twenty  years  later,  describing 
the  perKCUtion  which  had  broken  out  in  Gaul  under  Antoninus 
Venis,  These,  however,  are  both  later,  a  Peter  may  not  be 
earlier  than  the  Smymiote  epistle,  but  with  this  partial  exception 
the  homilies  and  pastorals  which  have  been  grouped  in  the  NT 
canon  are  not  only  prior  to  this  epistolary  narrative,  but  closer 
to  exposition  and  exhortation.  Even  in  form*  they  vary. 
Hebrews  has  no  address,  and  i  John  has  no  definite  address ; 
while  neither  James  nor  i  John  has  any  epistolary  conclusion. 
The  more  important  of  them  show  how  Paul  had  popularised 
the  epistolary  form  in  primitive  Christianity,  but  it  is  as  homilies 
rather  than  as  epbtles  that  they  are  to  be  ranked  (pp.  48-50). 

Hie  so-called  '  catholic  *e|rfstles,  which  fidl  under  this  group,  are  best 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  anonymous  spostles  and  prophets  who 

*  Cp.  Deissmann,  BibU  Studiis^  pp.  50  f. ;  Heinrici,  DtrLitUr,  Ckaratitr 
dm  muUsL  SchriJUn^  73  f. 
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belonged  to  Christendom  as  a  whole,  not  to  any  particiilar  community  (ep» 
Hamack,  MAC.  i.  341  f.).  But  Haroack's  farther  hypothesis  (cp.  TC/,  ii.  2. 
pp.  106  f.,  ACL.  ii.  I.  455  f.),  that  i  Peter,  Judas,  and  James  were  originally 
the  work  of  such  unknown  teachers  and  prophets,  and  that  the  later  tendency 
of  the  church  to  run  back  its  doctrine  and  institutions  to  apostles  led  to  the 
inaeition  of  apostolic  names  in  these  homilies,  does  not  work  out  well  in  detaiL 
The  chief  special  editions  of  these  '  catholic '  epistles  are  by  the  Frendi 
scholar  Jacques  Le  F^re  d'Etaples  (Basle,  1527),  J.  Ferns  the  Fnnciscan 
(Paris,  1536 f.),  N.  Serarins  (Mayence,  1612),  G.  Schlegel  (1783),  J.  B. 
Carpcov  (1790),  J.  C.  W.  August!  (1801),  J.  W.  Grashof  (1830),  K.  R. 
Jachmann  (1838),  de  Wette  (1847),  Brttckner  (— deWette*,  1865),  H. 
Ewald  (1870),  A.  Bisping  (1871),  Hofmann  (1875-^),  E.  Reuss  (1878), 
J.  M.  S.  Baljon  (1903),  B.  Weiss  (vol.  iii.  of  his  NT.  HandausgnAe),  T. 
Calmes  (Paris,  1905),  F.  Weidner's  Anmtatiam  (New  York,  1906),  iran 
Steenkiste  {Epp.  Caik.  ExplicaUB\  1907).  There  are  spedal  studies  of  them 
by  G.  C.  Storr,  dt  caiholicarum  epistolarum  oceasume  it  consitio  (Ttlbingen, 
1789),  C.  F.  Stiludlin,  de  fmtibus  tpistolarum  caiholicarum  (Gottii^en, 
1790),  P.  J.  Gloag  {IfUrod.  to  Cath.  Epp.^  Edin.  1887),  S.  D.  F.  Salmond 
{DB.  i.  359-362),  and  W.  Bauer  {Dio  KathoHscken  BrUft  des  NT^ 
Tubingen,  1910) ;  they  are  also  translated  and  annotated  by  F.  W.  Fairar 
in  his  Eariy  Days  of  Christianity.  On  their  canonical  place,  see  Leipoldt 
{GK.  L  232  f.),  and  Lietzmann's  IVio  vmrden  die  BUcher  des  NT,  hoilige 
Schriftt  (1907)  pp.  99-1  la  ^ 


(A)   THE  {FIRST)  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

LrrxRATURB.— (a)  Editions  ^—Erasmus  (1516) ;  Lather  (1523);  H. 
BulUnger  (1534);  Calvin  (1551);  Hemming  (1555);  N.  Byfield  (London, 
1637);  Gerhard,  Commentarius  super  priorem  et  posteriorem  D.  Petri  epistm 
(Jena,  1641);  John  Rogers  (London,  1650);  Grotius  {Annotat.  1650);  A. 
Nisbet  (London,  1658);  David  Dickson  (1659);  Benson,  Paraphrase  amei 
Notes  (1756);  J.  S.  Semler's  Paraphrasis  (Halle,  1781);  Moms  (Ldpng, 
1794) ;  Roos,  Brief  explasMtioH  of  the  7\uo  Epp.  of  P.  (1798) ;  Pott  (1810)  ; 
C.  G.  Hensler  (Sulzbach,  1813);  Hottinger  (Leipzig,  181 5);  Eisenscfaniidc 
(1824);  W.  Steiger  (Berlin,  1832,  Eng.  tr.  1836);  J.  D.  Schlichthorst(i836); 
Windischmann  (Vindicuo  Petrina,  1836)*;  de  Wette  (1847) ;  J.  E.  Riddle 
(1849) ;  J.  F.  Demarest  (New  York,  1851) ;  A.  Wiesinger,  Briefe  d.  Jakohus, 
P^rust  und  fudas  (Konigsberg,  1854) ;  Olshausen  (1856) ;  T.  Schott 
(Eriangen,  1861);  B.  BrUckner*  (1865*);  J.  Brown*  (Edin.  1868);  AlfonH 
(1871);  Wordsworth  (1872);  Hundhausen  (Mainz,  1873,  1878);  Hofmann, 
dor  ErsU  Brief  Petri  (Nordlingen,  1875) ;  Reuss  (1878) ;  E.  H.  Plumptre 
{Camb.  Bible,  1879) ;  F.  C.  Cook  {Speaher^s  Comm.  x88i) ;  Huther  ( — 
Meyer,  Eng.  tr.  1881) ;  C  A.  Witz  (Vienna,  1881) ;  Keil,  BHefed.  Poirm 
und  fudas  (Leipzig,  1883) ;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  (SchaflTs  Comm,  1883)'' ;  A.  J. 
Mason  (Ellicott's  Comm.  1883);  J.  M.  Usteri  *  (Zurich,  1887);  R.  Johnstone 
(Edin.  1888);  B.  C.   Caffin  {PulpU  Comm.    1889);  Fronmtiller  (Lange*s 

^  In  addition   to   the   patristic   notes   of  Didymus,  Oecnmenius,  and 
Theophylact. 
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BiM'WerJi\  1890,  Eng.  tr.  1873);  J.  R.  Lnmby  {Expositor's  Bible,  1893) ; 
Goebel  (1893) ;  J.  T.  Beck,  Erkldrung  d.  Brufo  Petri  (1895) ;  K.  Burger' 
(1895);  H.  Conard  (1895);  E.  Ktthl  (—  Meyer^,  1897);  F.  J.  A.  Hort* 
(posthumous  and  incomplete  [1^2^^],  1898) ;  H.  yon  Soden '  {ffC.  1896) ; 
Monnier  (1900)  * ;  J.  H.  B.  Masterman  (1900) ;  W.  H.  Bennett  {CB.  1901) ; 
Cone  {ItUemat,  Hdbks  to  NT^  1901);  C.  Bigg*  {ICC.  1902)*;  Bugge, 
Apostlenu  Peters  og  Juda^s  Breve  (1902) ;  Gunkel  {SNT.^  1907) ;  J.  H.  A. 
Hart  {EGT.  1910). 

(3)  Studies— Cludius,  UransickteH  des  Christenthums  (Altona,  1808), 
296-311 ;  August!,  Neva  hypothesis,  qua  prima  Petri  epistolaadBewr  lap  im- 
pugnat,  sub  examen  voe,  (Jena,  1808) ;  J.  D.  Schnlze,  Der  schriflstellerische 
Charakteru,  Worth  des  Petrus,  Judas^  ff.  Jakobus  (Leipzig,  1811);  Seyler 
{SK,t  1832,  44 f.);  Mayerhoff,  Einleit,  in  die  Petrin,  .Sr^ri/RM  (Hamburg, 
1835)* ;  Lecoultre's  Theses  (Geneva,  1839) ;  A.  L.  Polmann,  Theologia  Petrina 
(Groningen,  1850);  J.  C.  Zaalberg's  Disquisitio  (1851) ;  B.  Weiss,  Petrin. 
Lehrbegriff{i%ss\  ^^  >n  SIC.  (1865,  pp.  619-657,  1873,  PP*  539^-);  Baur 
{Theol.  Jahrb.^  1856,  193^240,  in  reply  to  Weiss ;  also  Church  History,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  pp.  isof.);  Schmid,  Biblicai  Theology  of  the  NT  (ii.  pp.  374  f.); 
Sabatier  {ESR.  x.  6l9f.);  Davaine,  £tude  dogmatiquo  sur  i  P,  (1867); 
Grimm  {SUT.^  1872,  pp.  657-694);  Holtzmann  {BL,  iv.  494-502);  C  H. 
van  Rhijn,  de  jougste  betwaren  tegen  de  echtheid  vaan  d.  eersten  brief  van 
Petrus  geioest  (1875);  Gloag,  Introd.  to  Catholic  Epistles  (Edin.  1887),  pp. 
109-203  ;  E.  Scharfe,  die  petrinische  Stromung  in  d,  NT  Literatur  (1893)*  ; 
R.  H.  Drijber  {Geloof  en  Vrijheid,  1895,  28-60) ;  Ramsay,  CRE.  (ch.  ziii.) 
and  Exp>  viii.  282-296 ;  Seeberg,  der  Tod  Christi  (1895),  288  f. ;  McGiflert, 
A  A.  pp.  482  f.,  593  f. ;  Dalmer,  •  Zu  I  P  i";"'  {BFT,  1898,  6);  Harmon, 

•  Peter— The  man  and  the  epistle  *  {JBL.,  1898,  31-39) ;  F .  H.  Chase  {DB. 
iii.  779-796)  *  ;  van  Manen,  Handleiding  voor  de  ondchristelijke  Letterhmde 
(1900),  pp.  64-67;  Pfleiderer,  Urc,  ii.  503-509;  SieflFert  {PRE,  xv.  x86- 
212)*;  Mofiatt,  HNT.  pp.  242-257;  Kogel,  'die  Gedankeneinheit  des 
ersten  Briefes  Petri'  {BFT.,  1902,  5-6);  L.  Goutard,  'Essai  critique  et 
historique  sur  la  prem.  ^pttre  de  S.  Pierre'  (Lyons,  1905);  Orello  Cone 
(EBi.  iii.  3677-3685);  B.  Weiss,  *Der  erste  Petrusbrief  u.  die  neuere  Kritik ' 
(1906);  P.  Schmidt,  <Zwei  Fragen  zum  ersten  Petrusbrief'  {ZWT,  1907, 
28-52);  R.  Scott,  The  Pauline  Epistles  (1909),  208-21 1;  J.  C.  Granbery, 

•  Christological  Peculiarities  in  First  Peter'  {AJT.,  1910,  62-81). 

§  I.  Characteristics  of  the  pastoral, — After  a  brief  address  * 
{}y%  Peter  thanks  God  for  the  living  hope  of  salvation  possessed 
by  his  readers— a  salvation  which  their  present  trials  only  serve 
to  guarantee  to  them  (i*"^),  as  the  long-promised  messianic 
heritage  (i^^"").  This  hopeful  •  prospect  is  a  source  of  joy. 
It  involves,  however,  a  reverent  and  godly  conduct  in  the  present 

*  Cp.  W.  Alexander  {Exp?  iv.  1-13). 

'  The  temper  inculcated  by  Peter,  in  view  of  suffering,  is  not  a  grey, 
close-lipped  stoicism,  but  a  glow  of  exultation  such  as  Jesus  (Mt  5^^''')  and 
Paul  (Ro  5*^)  had  already  counselled.  Christians  can  only  be  patient  under 
their  trials  by  being  more  than  patient. 
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life  (!*•*),  particularly  brotherly  love  (i**'*)  as  the  tital  ezpres 
sion  towards  one  another  of  the  mercy  which  all,  as  the  true  and 
new  Israeli  had  received  in  Christ  from  God*  The  appeal  then, 
as  in  He  13^  widens  (a^^'*)  into  a  variety  of  social  duties 
incumbent  on  Christians  as  citizens  (2^),  subjects  (2^''^),  slaves  t 
(2^^),  wives  (s^'^),  and  husbands  (3'),  and  the  closing  general 
exhortation  (3^*)  to  mutual  duties  passes  back  into  the  cardinal 
question  of  a  Christian's  right  behaviour  under  trial  and  unjust 
punishment  Christ's  example  of  patience  and  innocence,  and 
the  imminence  of  the  final  deluge  (3^^*)i  ^^^  adduced  as  the 
main  motives  for  Christians  keeping  themselves  free  from  pagan 
vice  and  (4^*)  from  lovelessness  within  the  church.  {  A  final 
paragraph  (4^^*),  warning  them  against  repining,  gathers  up 
these  admonitions,  after  which  Peter  (5^-^)  appeals  §  to  the 
elders  for  conside^te  and  faithful  supervision  of  the  churches, 
and  to  the  younger  members  (5^*)  for  a  humility  towards  men 
and  God  which  is  the  normal  Christian  safeguard.  The  blessing 
(S*^"X  as  II  in  He  ij"**,  is  followed  by  some  brief  personal 
notices,  with  which  the  epistle  closes.    Its  keynote  is  steady 

*  Cp.  the  striking  ptrallel,  I  P  at'sMk  12^" ;  also  the  simllutty  of 
argument  in  x  P  4^9  Mk  X3**. 

t  The  association  of  advice  to  these  oUirai  with  an  exposition  of  Christ's 
death  is  partly  doe  to  the  fact  that  crucifixion  was  a  punishment  for  slaves  in 
the  Roman  world.  The  large  place  given  to  the  duties  of  slaves  and  wives, 
as  contrasted  with  the  lack  of  any  regulations  for  masters  and  the  slight  counsel 
for  husbands,  is  remarkable.  3'  is  one  of  the  tare  sumptuary  directions  in 
primitive  Christian  literature. 

X  Two  points  may  be  noted  to  show  how  the  strange  legendary  reference 
of  3^***  would  possess  a  certain  aptness  as  a  local  allusion,  (a)  Mardon,  the 
Pontic  Chrbtian,  is  known  at  a  later  stage  to  have  caught  up  a  similar  idea 
{/ren,  L  27.  3) ;  and  (6)  Apamea  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  Noah- 
legend,  like  the  Enoch-legend,  had  been  localised  (cp.  Babelon  in  Hff/f.^ 
1891,  pp.  174-183),  though  Parthia  and  Phrygia  competed  for  the  honour  ol 
having  been  the  ark's  resting-place.    See  SchUrer,  G/K  iii.  i8-aa 

I  Cp.  W.  Alexander  {Exp* iv.  184-193). 

D  Both  X  P.  and  Heb.  are  brief  exhorUtions  (5"= He  13**)  to  exiles  of 
heaven  (i^  3"=He  ii'*,  Mk  X3''),  written  in  view  of  penultimate  persecution 
(4^-  "-»=He  10^).  See,  further,  i«=He  I2»«,  2«=He  s^»  a"=  He  f,  3»= 
He  I  a",  3"  (Arr/rMror)=He  9*,  with  the  use  of  ^pepoOaBtu  (x*=He9*) 
and  the  emphasis  on  dvof  (3^= He  y^  9**  ^^)  and  the  common  exaltation  of 
hope.  But  Heb.  implies  a  longer  period  of  Christian  experience  in  its  audience 
than  I  P.  In  view  of  Col  4^^^  and  2  Co  x^  it  cannot  be  argued  that  (von 
Soden)  the  circulation  of  an  encyclical  like  this  implied  that  the  chuidics  had 
been  organised  iat  some  time. 
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encouiagement  (5^-iLk  22**)  to  endurance  in  conduct  and 
innocence  in  character. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  epistle  is  hope  (i^'  etc,  cp.  Seyler, 
S^.,  1832,  pp.  44  f.;  Weiss,  J\^TTA.  ii.  243  f.),  but  it  Would  be 
unsafe  to  aigue  freely  from  the  tone  of  a  practical  letter,  written 
under  special  circumstances,  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  any 
more  than  to  hb  theological  temper,  as  if  the  letter  represented  a 
divergence  from  orthodox  Paulinism  (Holtzmann,  iVTTTA.  ii. 
3oS-3ii)^  or  as  if  the  virtue  of  hope  was  specially  prominent  in 
his  personality.  Probably  the  author  wrote  about  hope,  because 
hope  was  what  his  readers  needed.  The  line  of  argument  and 
application  pursued  must  have  been  congenial  to  him,  for  it  is 
worked  out  with  sagacity  and  insight;  but  its  employment  at 
this  particular  crisis  does  not  permit  us  to  infer  that  it  was 
normal  to  the  writer^  except  in  the  general  sense  in  which  the 
messianic  outlook  of  the  early  Christians  tended  to  develop  it. 
The  emphasis  put  upon  it  here  is  due  to  the  emeigency  of  the 
moment  rather  than  to  any  idios3rncrasy  or  dogmatic  preposses- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  author  (so,  rightly,  Reuss,  pp.  156-157, 
and  Wrede,  Ue^r  Aufgabe  d^  sogen,  NT  Theoiogie^  1S-19).  Many 
other  Christians  might  have  written  similarly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  hope  is  also  prominent  in  Titus  (cp.  37  etc.),  an  epistle  with 
which  I  P.  has  some  traits  in  common  {e^.  kvrpoMai^  1"— Tit 
ji*  2*-Tit  2",  2" -Tit  2^;  regeneration  in  baptism,  i*3"- 
Tit  3*  etc.> 

At  the  same  time,  a  writing  like  this  reveals  a  man's 
personality  in  several  aspects,  and  one  of  these  aspects  is  a 
warm,*  hopeful  spirit  which  is  allied  to  a  certain  grace  of  style. 
The  plastic  language  and  love  of  metaphor  t  (cp.  the  frequent 
use  of  tt«,  !**•  ^*  2*-  *•  ^*  4*^'  ^'  ^  *•  5')  shows  an  easy  and  natural 
temperament,  with  a  vivid  outlook  upon  the  concrete  surround- 
ings of  human  life.  The  sequence  of  ideas  is  not  marked  by 
any  rhetorical  devices,  though  there  is  a  deftness  in  the  linking 
of  clause  to  clause  {e.g,  1^  ^  2^^),  and  although  a  clause  like  6 

ttAtriuon  has  been  pronounced  '  quite  Thucydidean '  (Bigg).    On 

*  **  Das  Eigenthtunliche  des  Briefes  ist  eine  diircfagehende  Wiinne " 
(Majrerhoff,  p.  102). 

tCp>  Scharfe*  'die  achriftstelleriscbe  OriginaliUlt  des  ersteD  Petms- 
Inkfii '  {SiC.^  1S89,  pp.  633-670) ;  also  Chase  (pp.  781-782),  and  Bigg 

(pp.a-5)- 
21 
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the  other  hand,  the  writer  never  uses  &",  and  he  rarely  employs 
connecting  particles.  The  correlation  of  the  paragraphs  denotes 
the  preacher,  with  his  eye  on  an  audience,  rather  than  the 
composer  of  a  literary  epistle.  He  is  fcMid,  it  should  be  noted, 
of  developing  a  thought  first  n^ativdy,  then  positively  (noi 
.  .  .  but,  iMW- »-i«- «^»  3«»^ «»^n»»  s^^ ^\  *nd  of  present- 
ing an  idea  by  means  of  sharp  contrasts  (i«-s.u*i*-w  2^t.ia.i«. 
fs-16  3L  8.  •.  iwi.  iT-is  ^1. «.  li-M.  17-18  5I.  8)^  often  with  the  aid  <rf  the 

idiomatic  fi^  •  •  •  S^  whose  use  in  i  P.  of  all  the  NT  writings 
"  is  freest  and  contributes  most  to  the  sense  "  (Simcoz,  Language 
of  NT,  p.  167).  The  writer  has  also  a  special  fondness  for  verbs 
compounded  of  Ara-  (i«-i«-i«.it.«8  ^^m  4*"").  His  favourite 
formula  for  introducing  OT  quotations  is  Sufrt  (i^),  with 
yiyfMrnu  (i^)  or  vcfH^ci  h  rg  ypo^  (2^),  but  just  as  often  an 
OT  phrase  is  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  epistle  without  any 
comment 

The  beautiful  spirit  of  the  pustoiml  shines  through  sny  tianslatioD  of  the 
Greek  test.  "Affectionate,  loving,  lowly,  humble,"  are  Iiaak  Walton's 
quaternion  of  adjectives  for  the  epistles  of  James,  John,  and  Peter,  but  it  is 
I  P.  which  deserves  them  pre-eminently.  To  this  writer  Christians  in  the 
present  age  seem  exiles  (i^  2^\  cp.  also  x^^),*  or  pilgrims  (contrast  Eph  2^ 
whose  inheritance  is  in  heaven  (x^),  but  who  possess  here  a  sure  footing  in  the 
true  grace  of  God  (5"  a  reminiscence  of  Col  i*  ?).  This  gracg,  which  b  the 
core  and  heart  of  the  epistle,  is  described  in  historical  retrospect  as  the 
subject  t  of  OT  prophecy  (i^*),  and  in  prospect  as  the  final  boon  to  be  fully 
bestowed  at  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  (i^*).  By  a  remarkable  turn  of 
expression,  the  suffering  of  innocent  Chrbtians  b  described  as  a  x^P^'  ^ 
God's  sight  (2^*^  TJU  grac$  of  lifi  b  Peter's  equivalent  for  Christianity 
(3^ ;  God  b  to  him  the  God  of  all  graco  (5'*),  and  Chrbtians  aie  to  be 
stewards  of  God's  rouriXiy  xi>pit  (4^,  or  bounty  bestowed  on  them  for  various 
ends  of  service.  The  epistle  b  a  blend  of  v-ap<i«Xi7o-cr  and  iwifULprvpla  is^), 
the  latter  testifying  rairrip  elnu  dXi;^  X^P"'  ^^  ^*^^»  '''  ^^  ^^^'/(cp.  A^y 
Here  Peter  uses  x^r  where  Paul  had  used  efo77A<or  (x  Co  15'),  and  the 
unsettling  tendencies  are  due  to  suffering,  not  to  wrong  views  (as  at  Corinth). 

*  Thb  dbposes  of  one  of  Harnack's  arguments  (see  below).  He  pleads 
that  the  address  does  not  lie  on  the  same  plane  as  the  rest  of  the  epistle, 
whereas  thb  conception  of  Chrbtians  as  exiled  colonists  of  heaven  b  intim« 
ately  bound  up  with  the  conception  of  their  sufferings.  But  it  b  simpler  to 
suppose  that  the  address  came  from  the  same  source  as  the  bulk  of  the  letter, 
than  to  conjecture  that  a  later  scribe  studied  the  letter  and  wrote  the  address 
so  as  to  be  in  line  with  what  followed.    Cp.  also  the  use  of  ^ouroi}  (i**  ^  "*). 

t  Thb  b  in  keeping  with  its  associations  in  Paul  and  in  Acts  (cp.  J.  A. 
Robinson,  £pAos.  pp.  22X  f.),  where  x^P«'  is  generally  tinged  with  colour^ 
drawn  from  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  prerogatives  and  privileges 
of  IsraeL 
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§  3.  TAe  situation. — It  is  this  hostile  pressure,  with  the 
perplexities  and  pains  which  ensue,  that  differentiates  i  P. 
from  the  preceding  correspondence  of  Paul.  The  relations 
between  Christians  and  the  authorities  have  entered  on  a  phase 
of  strain,  which  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  story  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  the  date,  as  well  as  inferentially  the  authorship,  of 
the  epistle  may  be  said  to  depend  largely  upon  the  view  adopted 
of  the  disturbance  under  which  the  readers  were  suffering. 
They  are  not  to  be  taken  aback  at  the  burning  trial  (4^^)  which 
has  befallen  them ;  for  (L)  it  is  not  purposeless,  but  a  furnace 
where  the  genuine  elements  of  their  Christian  character  are  being 
tested  and  tempered  (i^);  (il)  it  is  not  abnormal,  but  the 
natural  order  of  experience  exemplified  as  well  as  ordained  by 
Jesus  himself  (4^^*) ;  (iii.)  it  is  not  permanent,  but  merely  the 
short,  sharp  prelude  to  eternal  glory;  and  (iv.)  it  is  not  un- 
common (5^),  but  the  contemporary  lot  of  their  fellow-Christians 
throughout  the  world.  The  detailed  allusions  to  this  untoward 
environment  are  often  held  to  indicate  an  organised  persecution, 
when  Christians  were  hunted  out  and  hunted  down  as  Christians ; 
and  it  is  argued  strongly  that  this  extension  of  persecution  from 
the  capital  to  the  provinces,  together  with  the  fact  of  suffering 
for  the  Name,  must  point  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  at  least  to 
that  of  Donitian.  It  would  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  latter 
date,  that  a  contemporary  Asiatic  writing,  the  apocalypse  of  John, 
reflects  quite  a  different  attitude  towards  the  State;  for  John 
represents  a  special  phase  of  Asiatic  Christianity  in  hot  protest 
against  the  local  Imperial  cultus  (see  below,  ch.  iv.),  whereas 
Clem.  Rom.,  like  i  Peter,  would  voice  the  more  patriotic  temper 
consonant  with  the  Christianity  of  the  capital.  But  the  internal 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  carry  us  beyond  the  seventh  decade 
of  the  first  century,  as  reflected,  e,g.^  in  a  contemporary  passage 
like  Mk  13^^.  Here,  as  there.  Christians  are  liable  to  official 
interference  as  well  as  to  social  annoyance  on  the  score  of  their 
religion;  they  are  dragged  before  i7yc/ioi^  and  jSao-iXcif 
(cp.  I  P  2^\  h€Kw  ifuw  (««»«  Xpurrcavoc,  4^^  and  have  to 
answer  for  themselves.  Mk.  does  not  specify  the  charges;  he 
merely  makes  Jesus  describe  the  trials  as  incurred  (13^')  Sia  ro 
^o/id  fiov.  This  tallies  fairly  with  the  evidence  of  x  P.  and  the 
Roman  historians  alike  in  pointing  to  a  period  as  early  as  the 
seventh  decade  when,  not  only  at  Rome  but  throughout  the 
provinces,  the  popular  belief  that  Christianity  was  bound  up 
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with  such  fiagitia  as  Svcorcia  Sctirva  and  OlSoiroSctoi  /i^s 
(Arnold,  op,  cit  below,  pp.  22  f.),  to  say  nothing  of  anti-impenal 
tendencies,  exposed  any  adherent  of  that  religion,  against  whom 
information  was  laid,  to  arrest  and  even  execution. 

When  Nero  cleverly  shifted  the  suspicion  of  arson  from  himself  to  '*qao8 
per  fiagitia  inuisos  uulgus  Chrestianos  appellabat,"  the  pestilential  super- 
stition of  Christianity,  Tacitus  {Annal,  zv.  44)  continues,  had  spread 
already  in  Rome,  "quo  cuncta  undique  atrocta  aut  pudenda  conflunnt 
celebranturque."  Originally  the  Romans  may  have  scarcely  taken  the 
trouble  to  distinguish  between  Christianity  and  its  parent-stock  Judaism,  but 
before  the  seventh  decade  *  it  must  have  been  the  interest  of  the  Jews, 
espedally  at  Rome,  where  they  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Poppcea,  to  differentiate 
themselves  from  the  Nazarenes ;  and  it  vras  inevitable  that  the  occurrence  of 
legal  proceedings  such  as  happened  in  Paul's  career  {»^,  Ac  18^  should 
make  the  distinction  ftdrly  plain  to  most  of  the  authorities.  It  was  in  all 
likelihood  the  Jews  who,  out  of  I^Xof  or  spiteful  malice  (cp.  Qem.  Rom.  6), 
instigated  Nero's  imetste^  or  at  least  suggested  his  victims  and  scapegoats  (cp. 
Hamack  in  TU,^  1905,  a,  pp.  1-9).  In  any  case  this  outburst  presupposes 
that  the  general  public  had  become  accustomed,  by  the  seventh  decade  g^  the 
first  century,  to  single  out  Christians  from  Jews,  even  when  levelling  against  the 
former  some  of  the  charges  (#^.  hatred  of  the  human  race)  which  were  current 
against  the  latter.  The  accounts  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  (Ner.  16)  further 
show  that  while  Nero's  attack  was  short  if  sharp,  it  must  have  rendered  the 
general  situation  more  perilous  for  Christians  throughout  the  empire.  The 
former  writes :  '  in  the  first  place  some  were  denounced  (or  put  on  trial)  and 
made  to  confess.!  Thereupon,  thanks  to  their  information,  a  TRsst  multitude 
was  associated  with  them  (reading  conjumH^  with  Bdssier,  Ramsay,  Henderson) 
on  the  charge  not  so  much  of  arson  as  of  enmity  to  the  human  race.'  In  line 
with  this,  "  Suetonius'  sober  statement  shows  that  Nero's  government  did  not 
confine  itself  in  its  measures  of  repression  agjsinst  the  Christians  to  those 
accused  of  arson.  We  may  safely  assume  that  they  began  under  Nero  partly 
in  defence  of  the  public  gods,  partly  against  the  excesses  said  (and  probably 
not  in  all  cases  unjustly)  to  reign  among  them  "  (Mommsen,  Exp,^  viiu  6). 
This  second  stage  of  imperial  procedure  against  Christians  as  hostile  to  the 

*  It  is  therefore  arbitrary,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  {DCG.  L  316-318, 
li/.  vi.  704-707),  to  find  a  hysierom  proUron  either  in  Luke's  or  in  the 
classical  historians'  use  of  the  name  'Christian.'  So  F.  C.  Arnold,  dU 
Nermische  ChrisUrverfolgung  (1888),  pp.  52  f.,  and  £.  Klette,  die  ChrisUm- 
katoitr^phe  unier  Nero  (1907),  pp.  16  f. ,  40  f.  Klette's  monograph  summarisw 
the  wide  results  of  recent  res«uch  upon  the  problem,  espedally  the  Dovd 
views  of  Profumo  and  Pascal. 

t  To  confess  what  ?  probably  not  the  fiict  that  they  were  n»r'«*^*««fc,  but 
their  guilt  as  incendiaries  (so  Schiller,  F.  C  Arnold,  Duruy,  Henderson, 
Klette),  in  spite  of  the  innocence  of  Christians  on  this  count.  Either  they 
turned  traitors,  who  for  sectarian  ends  gave  incriminating  testimony  fidsdy, 
or  they  were  tortured  into  bearing  false  witness,  or  else  they  were  fimatifal 
enthusiasts. 
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hQinsn  race,  inaugurated  under  Nero,*  prevailed  during  the  Flavian  dynasty, 
and  invested  the  mere  name  of  Christian  with  perilous  and  compromising 
associations.  No  adequate  evidence  of  any  change  under  Vespasian  has  been 
adduced.  Christians,  as  Mommsen  put  it,  were  persecuted  just  as  robbers 
were  exterminated ;  it  was  a  standing  order,  one  of  the  permanent  police 
measures,  so  Suetonius  implies.t  When  the  correspondence  of  Trajan  and 
Pliny  unveils  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  as  governor  of  Bithynia,  he  is 
found  to  be  acting  instinctively  on  the  principle  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
execute  those  who  persist  in  calling  themselves  Christians.  No  question  of 
crime  is  raised.  The  profession  of  this  religio  iUicita  b  assumed  to  be  a 
capital  ofience.  Trajan's  answer  to  his  lieutenant  neither  disputes  nor 
authorises  this  mode  of  action;  the  emperor  simply  sanctions  it  as  an 
admitted  feature  of  the  State  policy  towards  such  dissenters.t 

In  the  light  of  these  historical  data,  the  language  of  i  P. 
becomes  more  intelligible.  Not  only  does  it  contain  no  definite 
or  necessary  allusion  to  the  second-century  persecution  for  the 
Name,  but  the  very  terms  employed  are  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  position  of  Christians  under  the  Empire  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  first  century,  especially  subsequent  to  a.d.  64. 
Thus,  while  mucoirouSs  has  its  general  meaning  of  'wrong-doer' 
in  2^^*,  its  position  between  murderer  and  thief  and 
dAXorpcocario'icoiros  in  4^,  shows  that  here  it  is  specially  (cp. 
malus  in  Hon  Sat.  i.  L  77,  iiL  59,  etc.)  equivalent  to  maleficus 
in  the  contemporary  usage  of  Suetonius,  ue.  wizard  or  magician, 
— ^magic,  in  the  sense  of  possessing  supernatural  powers  and  ol 
wielding  undue  influence  over  others,!  being  a  common  charge 
against  Christians,  and  one  which,  like  arson,  rendered  the  people 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  CameUa  de  sicariis  (cp. 
Arnold,  op.  cit  pp.  64  f.).  Hence  dAXorpcocn-uricoiroc  would  mean 
not  so  much  seditious  or  inconsistent  as  either  a  busybody — one 

*Cp.  Sanday  {Exp.^  vvL  ^t)\  E.  G.  Hardy,  Christianity  a$id  the 
Raman  Empire  (1894),  pp^  70  £,  80  f.,  135  f.,  and  Klette,  cp.  cit.  54 f^  **  Die 
Moglichkdt,  dass  die  Verhftltnisse,  welche  der  Brief  voraussetct,  sdioo  miter 
Vespasian,  ja  selbst  unter  Nero,  begonnen  haben  und  je  nach  Einsicht  und 
Temperament  christlicherseits  mit  mehr  oder  weniger  Sorge  und  BefUrchtung 
beurtheilt  werden,  Ulsst  sich  nicht  abwosen  "  (Hamack,  ACL.  ii.  i.  454). 

t  "Only,'*  as  Mommsen  adds  {Previnces^  ii.  p.  199 n.),  "such  regula- 
tions were  put  into  practice  at  times  mora  gently  or  eren  negligently,  at 
other  times  more  strictly,  and  were  doubtless  on  occasion  specially  enforced 
from  high  quarters." 

^The  further  questions  arising  out  of  this  important  correspondence, 
Including  that  of  Trajan's  rescript,  do  not  bear  on  the  NT  literature.  Cp. 
Neumann's  der  r9m.  Stoat  u.  die  allgemeine  Kirche^  i.  [1890]  pp.  9f.,  and 

Knopf  (A:?.  96  f.). 

I  For  Christians  who  were  actually  mathetnati.i,  cp.  Tert  de  Idol,  is. 
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whO|  like  the  Cynics,  interfered  (cp.  2^er  in  SBBA.^  1893, 
pp.  129  f.)  rudely  and  indiscreetly  with  ordinary  practices  and 
the  social  order,  by  a  propaganda  of  divisive  principles— or 
actually  a  'delator/*  like  some  of  the  Christians  who  informed 
against  their  fellows  under  Nero.t  This  kind  of  perse- 
cution would  be  spasmodic  and  sporadic  (5^  Evidently  it 
had  but  recently  broken  upon  these  Asiatic  Christians;  and 
while  there  was  always  a  danger  of  the  capital  punishment 
being  inflicted,  it  is  dear  that  suffering  of  a  less  arduous 
character  (calumny,  annoyance,  social  ostracism,  etc)  is  con- 
templated in  the  main  (cp.  4^''  t6v  liri\Mwo¥  iv  aapKi  PtSnrut 
Xp6voVf  the  expression  /t^  alcrxyyicrOmf  4^^,  and  oi  watrxpvm  wurrf' 
KTiarg  mpartOitrOwray  ra/s  ^;(^$  aMi¥  iv  iyotfoiroitgi).  Further- 
more, while  the  epistle  has  judicial  proceedings  in  view  now  and 
again,  it  does  not  exclude  the  hardships  due  to  exasperated 
popular  feeling ;  indeed,  the  two  cannot  be  kept  apart,  as  the 
action  of  governors  was  usually  stimulated  by  private  informa- 
tion laid  by  angry  citizens,  and  the  language  of  the  epistie 
cannot  fairly  be  held  to  imply  that  the  authorities  were  taking 
the  initiative  regularly  against  Christians  simply  and  solely 
because  the  latter  confessed  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ. 
"L'ennemi,  ce  n'est  pas  encore  le  pouvoir,  ce  sont  les  gens 
ignorants,  d^bauch6i,  dest  la  foule  aveugle,  qui  n'admet  pas  un 
culte  et  une  morale  par  lesquels  elle  se  sent  condamnte" 
(Monnier,  p.  325).  After  the  Neronic  wave  had  passed  over 
the  capital,  the  wash  of  it  was  felt  on  the  far  shores  of  the 
provinces  (cp.  4^^ ;  I  the  dramatic  publicity  of  the  punishment 
must  have  spread  the  name  of  Christian  urdi  et  ordi,  hi  and 
wide  over  the  empire ;  the  provincials  would  soon  hear  of  it, 

*  It  tells  against  this  explanation,  howerer,  that  Tertolltan  deliberately 
renders  the  word,  not  by  delatpr^  but  by  specu/ator  alUmi  {Scorp,  la).  P. 
Schmidt  {ZlVT.t  1907,  28  f.)  compares  the  oath  taken  by  the  Chnsdans  of 
Pliny's  provinces  to  abstain  from  misappropriation  of  trust  funds  (ne  fidem 
fidlerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abnegarent);  but  the  c^  before  4XX. 
separates  it  from  the  preceding  adjectives. 

t  A.  Bischoff  (ZNIV.^  X906,  271-274)  prefers  to  think  of  Chrisdans 
exposing  themselves  to  the  lex  maiestaiis  by  imprudent,  if  generous,  resent^ 
ment  against  the  authorities  on  behalf  of  some  ill-used  fellow-citizen ;  hmt 
this  interpretation,  suggested  long  ago  by  Bengel,  hardly  seems  broad  enough 
by  itself  to  explain  the  warning  of  the  text  For  the  danger  caused  bjr 
delaiares  within  Judaism  after  A.D.  70,  cp.  Joseph.  i9.yi  viL  3«  3,  etc 

X  Barth  {Einl,  p.  127)  compares  the  effects  produced  throughout  the 
French  provinces  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
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and,  when  they  desired  a  similar  outburst  at  the  expense  of 
local  Christians,  all  that  was  needed  was  a  proconsul  to  gratify 
their  wishes,  and  some  outstanding  disciple  like  Antipas  or 
Polykarp  to  serve  as  a  victim. 

§  3.  Destination  and  origin, — ^The  epistle  is  addressed  to 
the  Christian  churches  (cp.  5^*)  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  The  order,  from  NE.  to  S.  and  W.,  probably 
reflects  the  road  followed  by  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  who  was  to 
take  the  trade-route  by  sea  to  Amisus  or  Heraclea  or  Sinope, 
and  thence  make  a  circuit  through  the  four*  provinces  in 
question,  returning  finally  to  Bithynia  (so  Ewald  and  Hort,  cp. 
EBi.  iii.  3806-3807).  Why  these  particular  districts  are 
mentioned,  to  the  exclusion  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lyda,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  explain  as  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
selection  of  the  seven  Asiatic  cities  in  Apoc  2-3 ;  in  any  case 
their  order  is  natural,  upon  the  presupposition  that  the  bearer 
sailed  from  Rome  to  Pontus.  As  a  glance  at  the  map  is  enough 
to  show,  "the  order  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia  is  an  exact 
inversion  of  the  order  which  would  present  itself  to  a  writer 
looking  mentally  towards  Asia  Minor  from  Babylon."  t  The 
facilities  of  travel  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  habit  of 
exchanging  copies  of  such  letters  between  the  churches,  would 
render  the  dissemination  of  the  epistle  quite  possible,  even  if  we 
supposed  that  the  bearer  had  only  a  single  copy  to  begin  with. 
The  explicit  mention  of  neighbouring  provinces  in  the  title  puts 
the  pastoral  on  a  different  footing  from,  €.g.^  James,  Judas,  and 
3  Peter. 

This  assumes  that  Bo/SvXi&r  in  5^  b  a  symbolic  term  for  Rome — an 
interpretation  which  accords  with  the  figurative  language  upon  Israel  (x*  i^'*)t 

*  f.#.  (i.)  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  (ii.)  Galatia,  (iii.)  Cappadocia,  and  (iv.) 
Asia.  Bithynia  (Ac  16^)  and  Cappadocia,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  never 
evangelised  by  Paul,  but  the  origin  of  their  Christianity  may  be  explained  by 
Ac  2'  (where  Hemsterhuis  and  Valckenaer  conj.  Bitfvr^  for  'louSoior), 
which  would  also  throw  light  on  the  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  of  i  P  i^ 
Galatia  was  a  Pauline  sphere  (2  Ti  4^),  as  was  Asia  in  part,  but  the  tone  of 
Galatians  suggests  that  there  must  have  been  some  local  interest  in  Peter. 
Whether  Peter  ever  travelled  in  these  districts,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At 
all  events  the  Gentile  Christians  must  have  largely  outnumbered  the  Jewish 
Christians  by  the  time  that  i  Peter  was  written. 

t  So  Hort  (p.  168),  who  explains  the  absence  of  Cilicia  from  the  fact  that 
it  belonged  to  Syria  till  about  A.D.  74,  whilst  Pamphylia  and  Lycia  might 
roughly  be  regarded  as  "  outside  the  Taurus." 
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the  early  patristic  tnulition  (Eas.  H,  E.  n»  15,  quoting  Papias  and  Gem. 
Alex,  as  his  authorities,  so  Jerome),  which  knew  of  no  Christian  church  at 
Babylon  nor  of  any  visit  of  Peter  to  that  region,  the  association  of  Mark 
(see  above)  with  the  apostle,  and  the  allusion  in  2^*  (efre  pnaCKti  .  •  .  efrc 
i^e/i^tv).  Erbes  {ZKG.t  1901,  pp.  16  f.),  in  his  attempt  to  disprove  Peter's 
death  at  Rome  (so  van  Manen),  denies  the  mjrstical  sense  of  Babylon,*  and, 
like  Solger  (following  Grimm  and  Hase),  supposes  that  Peter  went  to  the 
Assyrian  t  Babylon  itself  (in  58,  Solger).  Ilie  presence  of  Jews  in  the 
latter  district  may  be  granted,  but  persecution  and  plague  had  reduced 
them  sadly  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  centuiy ;  the  Syriac  tndition 
is  strangely  silent  upon  any  such  mission ;  and  Thomas,  not  Peter,  is  associated 
with  the  evangelisation  of  Pkirthia.  Besides,  the  figurative  description  of 
Mark  in  5^*^  as  my  son^  tells  in  favour  of  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
Ba/9i'X(i»p  in  the  immediately  preceding  words,  no  less  than  against  the  theory 
which  would  see  in  i^  h  BapuXtopt  ffwegXticHi  an  allusion  to  Peter's  wife  (so 
Bengel,  Mayerhoff,  Jachmann,  Alford,  Stanley,  and  Bigg),  who  accompanied 
her  husband  on  his  mission-tours  (i  Co  9^)  and  was  not  unknown  to  later 
tndition.  Apart  from  the  fiict  that  the  phrase  is  an  extremely  singutor 
description  of  an  individual,  it  would  be  very  awkward  to  follow  it  up  with 
a  reference,  which  was  not  literal  (though  some,  #.^.  Bengel  and  Stanley, 
would  take  it  literally),  to  my  ton  Marcus,  The  combination  of '  the  church 
in  Babylon '  (especially  in  greeting  a  series  of  churches)  '  and  my  spiritual 
son '  is  much  more  likely  than  '  my  wife  and  my  spiritual  son,'  particularly 
as  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  a  father  (Eus.  H,  E,  iii.  3a  i ;  Qern.  Ales. 
Sirom,  iii.  6.  5a). 

There  is  no  hint  in  the  epistle  of  any  trouble  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians,  and  no  allusion  to  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Law.  The  audience  present  to  the  writer's  mind  is 
composed  of  Christians  regarded  as  the  true  Israel  (lieXcKTo«« 
vttpcmSi^fuus  Staoiropas),  who  were  aliens  in  a  world  of  sufTeringr 
and  persecution.  Their  pre-Christian  condition  was  one  of 
religious  ignorance  (i^*  Jtyvoia,  cp.  Eph  4^^  Ac  17*^),  in  which 
they  were  no  people  of  God  (2^*  ^),  but  the  long  destined 
purpose  of  God's  salvation  had  been  achieved  in  them  (i**^, 

*  So  after  Calvin,  Alford,  Dean  Stanley  {Sermam  and  Essays  om  Ap9st^ 
AgBi  p.  68),  Johnstone  {op,  cit,  pp.  23-2S),  and  Ktthl  (pp.  264  f. )  among  modem 
critics.  The  arguments  for  Rome,  as  against  the  Mesopotamian  Babylon,  are 
best  put  by  Windischmann  (pp.  130-133),  Seufert  {ZWT,^  1885,  146-156), 
Salmon  {INT,  pp.  440  f.),  Lightfoot  {Ciemeni^  iL  pp.  491  £),  Zahn  (Eiml^ 
iL  19  f.),  and  Buiger  (pp.  154  f.). 

tThe  tradition  connecting  Mark  with  Alexandria,  and  the  possibility  of 
the  Priocking  of  PeUr  having  an  Egyptian  origin,  might  tell  in  favour  of 
the  Egyptian  Babylon,  a  Roman  fortress  in  Old  Oiro  (cp.  Cone,  EBi,  3681 ), 
whose  claims  were  advocated  by  Le  Qerc,  Mfll,  Pearson,  Pott,  and  GreswelU 
Michaelis  thought  of  Seleuda,  Semler  (following  Pearson,  Harduin,  and 
some  others)  of  Jerusalem. 
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and  they  were  now  the  true  and  the  new  People  (2^^).  All 
this  points  to  GentOe  Christians  as  the  preponderating  and 
characteristic  element  in  the  churches  addressed.  Since  there 
were  Jewish  settlements  throughout  these  provinces,  the  local 
churches  in  all  likelihood  included  members  of  Jewish  birth, 
probably  also  some  who  had  been  proselytes.*  This  would 
account  in  part  for  the  familiarity  with  the  LXX  which  the 
writer  presupposes;  besides,  it  adds  point  to  several  of  his 
appeals.  But  of  the  Gentile  Christian  character  of  the  main  body 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (cp.  Grimm,  pp.  657  f.,  and  Hoennicke, 
JC.  pp.  1 1 3-1 17).  Even  a  phrase  like  irarpoiropoSoros  in 
connexion  with  dvoorpo^i}  (i^^),  which  might  seem  to  imply 
Jewish  converts,  would  well  apply  to  the  strong  yoke  of  hereditary 
pagan  custom  ''built  up  and  sanctioned  by  the  accumulated 
instincts  and  habits  of  past  centuries  of  ancestors.''  t  Finally, 
the  tone  of  4*^  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  readers  had  been 
pagans  prior  to  their  conversion ;  such  a  description  would  not 
apply  to  Jewish  Christians. 

§  4.  Relation  to  Paul  and  Paulinism. — i  P.  is  therefore  a 
pastoral  addressed  to  the  Gentile  Christians  north  of  the  Taurus 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  writer  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the 
evangelists  who  had  founded  the  local  churches  (i^'),  for  the 
tradition  reported  by  Origen  {apud  Bus.  H.  E,  iii.  i),  that  Peter 
evangelised  the  Jews  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia, 
and  Asia,  is  little  more  than  an  inference  from  i  P  i^  The 
writer  neither  refers  to  any  previous  visit,  nor  promises  a 
visit  His  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  his  readers  does  not 
imply  any  close  personal  relationship  such  as  that  presupposed 
in  Paul's  letter  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  there  is  no  hint 

*  The  idea,  at  one  time  advocated  by  some  critics  {eg.  Michaelis,  Einl, 
1 246),  that  the  epistle  was  meant  for  proselytes  of  the  gate,  had  never  any 
basis  in  fieicts.  The  other  view,  which  limited  the  epistle  to  Jewish  Christians 
(so,  #.^.,  Augusti,  Pott,  de  Wette,  and  Bertholdt),  is  mainly  advocated  to-day 
by  Weiss  and  KtthI,  partly  on  their  peculiar  and  untenable  theory  of  the  date 
of  the  epistle,  partly  on  erroneous  exegetical  grounds.  Thus,  even  had  Paul 
noc  written  Ro  9*,  it  would  be  daring  to  argue  that  because  Hosea's  words, 
cited  in  I  P.  2^^  originally  referred  to  the  Jews,  they  must  bear  the  same 
reference  in  this  connexion. 

t  So  Hort  (p.  76),  who  refers  to  Gataker's  note  on  M.  Aurel.  iv.  6 ;  cp. 
Denney,  The  Death  of  Christy  pp.  93  f.  The  Jewish  Christian  character 
of  the  readers  of  i  P.  is  assumed  by  Shailer  Mathews,  Messianic  Hope  in 
iV7'(i906),  pp.  150  f. ;  but  this  hypothesis  is  almost  entirely  abandoned. 
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of  what  tide  he  had  to  address  these  Asiatic  bdieven.*  He 
simply  writes  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  This  impression  of 
indefiniteness,  however,  is  due  to  the  scanty  records  of  the  evan- 
gelisation of  Asia  Minor  during  the  first  century,  even  within 
Paul's  lifetime.  The  difficulty  is  really  not  removed  by  the 
pseudonymous  hypothesis,  for  even  it  assumes  that  readers  of 
the  epistle  were  meant  to  understand  that  Peter  had  had  some 
connection  with  these  provinces. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  epistle  reveals  an  interesting  affinity  (which 
Semler  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  out)  which  is  almost  equally  difficult, 
viz.,  with  the  writings  as  well  as  with  the  religious  ideas  of  Paul.  The 
echoes  of  Romans,  if  not  of  Galatians,  are  unmistakable.  The  language 
of  l'  (^povpovyu^vovf  hH  vUrr^wt  €ls  aurtiplap  irolfiifp  dvoKoXv^^Poi  iv  taup^ 
^^dry)  echoes  Gal  3*  (i^povpo^iMBtL  tit  t^p  wimp  dvocaXv^^t),  though 
the  ideas  differ ;  and  2'*  closely  parallels  Gal  5".  More  clearly,  however, 
I**  answers  to  Ro  12*^,  and  2'^  {tQip  vapKixOp  irtBvfu&p,  atriFcr  rrparvdorrm 
card  r^  i^vxvf  ^f^)  recalls  Ro  7*  {irepop  p6ijmp  Ip  rocr  fiikeHp  iwn- 
rrpaTev6fUP0P  r.  v.) ;  while  2^*^  is  an  obvious  reminiscence  of  the  thought  in 
Ro  I3*-*,  just  as  2*  is  of  Ro  12*,  or  i"  of  Ro  12",  or  3»  of  Ro  12".  The 
quotation  in  2*^  need  not  necessarily  f  have  been  moulded  by  Paul's  language 
in  Ro  9^*^ ;  but  a  comparison  of  both  epistles,  in  the  order  and  ezpcession 
of  thought,  reveals  a  relationship  which  is  not  explicable  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  one  was  written  by  a  man  who  knew  the  other  (cp.  #^. 
2^^sRo  9^,  4^-"  =  Ro  12**  *).  The  dependence  is  naturally  on  the  side  of 
I  Peter.t  Apart  altogether  from  the  other  evidence  whidi  places  i  Peter 
not  earlier  than  the  seventh  decade,  Paul's  originality  of  thought  and  style 
is  too  well  marked  to  admit  of  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  boRower. 

But  while  an  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  general  con- 
ceptions, but  also  with  one  or  two  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  (e^, 
I  Co  i^  i<«^  =  I  P  2i^-  -  Col  3»  I  Co  6»  =  I  P  5")  is  indubiuble, 
the  writer  is  by  no  means  a  Paulinist  His  attitude  is  rather 
that    of   the  common  practical    consciousness  pervading   the 

*  If  Paul  wrote  to  the  Roman  and  the  Colossian  churches,  which  he  had 
not  founded,  and  which  contained  a  proportion  at  least  of  Jewish  Christians, 
there  is  no  great  reason  to  hesitate  about  the  probability  of  Peter  having  sent 
a  pastoral  to  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Northern  Asia  Minor. 

t  The  common  use  of  a  non-Septuagintal  version  of  Is  28^  might  be 
due  to  Kjiorilegium  (see  above,  p.  24);  but  the  context  suggests  that  the 
writer  of  I  P.  was  not  independent  of  Paul  at  this  point,  and  this  is  corrobor- 
ated by  other  data  of  the  epistle. 

X  This  is  now  admitted  on  almost  all  hands ;  for  the  evidence  in  detail, 
see  especially  Bruckner's  Chnm.  pp.  13-31 ;  S.  Davidson,  Il/T.  i.  538  f. ; 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  HomoMs  {/CO.),  pp.  Izxiv-lxxvi ;  Usteri  {cp.  cH.  pp. 
279  f.),  And  Volter  (see  below),  pp.  28-31,  with  Seufert's  dabonte  article 
in  ZWT.  (1874)  pp.  360-388. 
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diiiiches, — A  consciousness  which  was  prior  to  Paul,  and  in  which 
Paulinisniy  for  the  most  part,  operated  merely  as  a  ferment 
The  proper  appreciation  of  this  central  popular  Christianity  in 
the  apostolic  age  is  vital  to  the  proper  focus  for  viewing  the 
early  Christian  literature.  Instead  of  i  Peter  representing  a 
diluted  and  £Euled  Paulinism,  it  denotes  an  attitude  influenced, 
but  essentially  uncontrolled,  by  the  special  ideas  of  Paul's 
theology.  The  biter's  faith-mysticism,  his  conception  of  justi- 
fication, and  his  eschatology,  are  absent  from  this  writer's 
pages,  which  reflect  the  outlook  of  a  primitive  Christian  who 
had  breathed  the  messianic  atmosphere  of  the  better  Judaism, 
not  the  definite  soteriological  standpoint  of  one  trained  in 
rabbinic  and  Hellenistic  modes  of  thought  ''  His  antecedents, 
properly  speaking,  are  not  Pauline,  but  prophetic  and  evangelic  " 
(Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ,  p.  86). 

On  the  h3rpothesi8  that  Peter  wrote  the  epistle,  thb  'Pauline'  feature 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  when  Peter  reached  Rome,  he  must 
have  found  Romans  a  treasured  possession  in  the  archives  of  the  local 
church.  Already  he  must  have  been  fairly  familiar  with  the  central  ideas 
of  Paul's  preaching ;  the  difference  between  them,  which  emerged  at  Antioch, 
was  prscUcal  in  the  main,  and  their  general  conception  of  the  gospel 
and  its  obligations  was  fairly  alike,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  on 
the  point  Like  Paul,  he  was  not  averse  to  consorting  with  Gentile 
Christians  (Gal  a^^),  and  he,  too,  believed  in  justification,  not  by  the  law, 
but  by  fiuth  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  would  explain  in  part  the  "  marriage  of 
true  minds"  which  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  i  P.  to  the  earlier  Pauline 
gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter's  nature  was  not  speculative,*  He  was 
much  more  receptive  and  much  less  original  than  Paul.  .  Hence  his  un- 
theological  temperament  would  naturaUy  lead  him  to  use  phrases  like  iw 
^f^pt^^i  (3^  S^  ^%  and  conceptions  such  as  that  of  regeneration,  for  his  own 
purposes  of  practical  exhortation. 

§  5.  The  €mtharship. — ^The  Pauline  cast  of  the  epistle  need 
not,  however,  be  wholly  attributed  to  Peter  himself.  Silvanus, 
his  amanuensis,  t  had  been  associated  with  Paul  in  the 
Macedonian  mission  (i  Th  x^,  2  Th  i^)  and  at  Corinth  (a  Co 
i^,  after  which  (Ac  18^)  he  disappears  from  view.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  and  too  emphatically  denied  that  because  an  early 
Cbristian  formed  one  of  Paul's  oiftterie,  he  must  therefore  have 

*Thlt  consideration  is  brought  out  by  Renan  (ii.  ch.  v.)  and  Wemle 
{Symptheke  Fragt,  pp.  199 f.);  see  also  Rapp's  esiay  in  PM.  (1898)  pp. 

3«3-33r- 

t  Mark  (5I*)  and  Glaukias  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  viL  17)  were  the  other 

interpreters  or  secretaries  whose  names  have  been  preserved. 
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assimilated  the  apostle's  entire  theological  system.  At  the  same 
time,  the  probability  is  that  Silvanus,  during  this  early  association 
with  Paul,  naturally  acquired  a  sympathy  or  familiarity  with  his 
characteristic  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  and  that  as 
naturally  these  emerged  when  he  wrote  out  what  Peter  had  in 
substance  dictated. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  Peter  apparently  did  not  write  down  his 
reminiscences  of  Jesus,  he  could  not  have  written  an  epistle  in  Greek.  And 
the  Greek  of  this  epistle,  which  is  fiurly  correct  and  even  idiomatic  in  style, 
is  mainly  drawn  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  LXX ;  in  fact,*  from  certain 
sections  of  the  LXX  (#.^.  i**-  with  Dt  10-12,  2*=sDt  ii»,  ^=ii«-  ii"*-, 
5' si  I*  etc.)*  But  the  numerous  reminiscences  of  the  LXX,  together 
with  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  Philo  (cp.  Salmon,  INT,  506),  the 
book  of  Wisdom,t  and  2  Maccabees,  a  large  proportion  of  classical  words, 
and  a  general  style  which  '  shows  that  the  writer  within  certain  limits  had  a 
very  considerable  appreciation  of,  and  power  over,  the  characteristic  usages 
of  Greek '  (Chase,  p.  782),  suggest  the  likelihood  that  the  conceptions  of  the 
apostle  owe  something  of  their  characteristic  setting  to  his  amanuensis. 
Accordmg  to  Papias,  Peter  needed  Mark  as  his  k^intivtvHfl  even  in  the  work 
of  preaching.  As  a  native  of  Galilee,  he  cannot  have  been  wholly  unfiuniliar 
with  colloquial  Greek,  but  even  the  power  of  speaking  in  a  language  does 
not  imply  skill  in  composition,  and  without  denying  Peter's  ability  to  address 
audiences  in  Greek — ^which  was  essential  to  his  mission-work— or  his  ac- 
quaintance not  simply  with  the  LXX  but  with  the  religious  traditions 
circulated  by  books  like  Enoch,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  he 
required  the  services  of  a  man  like  Silvanus$  to  compose  such  an  epistle 
as  the  present,  just  as  he  needed  Mark,  if  hb  reminiscences  of  Jesus  were  to 
be  committed  to  writing.  "  Tradition  tells  us  that  St  Peter  employed  more 
than  one  interpreter ;  it  is  indeed  hard  not  to  think  that  we  have  the  work 
of  one  in  the  First  £p.  Is  it  credible  that  a  Galilean  fisherman  who  left 
out  his  H's  (that,  we  are  told,  is  what  Mt  26^  implies)  §  should  after  middle 
life,  and   in  the  midst   of  absorbing  occupations,  have   learnt  to  write 


*  Cp.  Scharfe  (S^AT.,  1889,  pp.  650  f.).  The  writer's  fondness  for 
(#.^.  i««=Is  4<^,  2«-=Is  8"  28",  2"»=Is  43^,  2«*=Is  53^  ••  »• ;  also 
i"^=Is  53'-*.  x'*=I»  53^k  2«'=Is  40>»,  3"=Is  8»  a^,  4"=I«  n",  4*^- 
Is  25*)  may  have  been  one  reason  why  he  followed  the  symbolic  method  of 
alluding  to  Rome  as  Babylon  (cp.  Is  47^  etc.).  But  that  reference  is  earlier 
than  the  first  literary  evidence  for  it,  «.^.,  in  Sib.  Or.  5***^  (cp.  DB,  L 
214-215). 

t  Cp.  2*=Sap*  i«  3»,  3»=Sap  14"-  etc 

X  Eichhom  thought  of  John  Mark  as  the  writer  who  worked  up  Peter's 
ideas,  or  (according  to  Baronius)  translated  them  from  Hebrew  into  Greek. 
But  the  translation-hypothesis  (so  Jerome:  from  Aramaic)  is  untenable  to 
view  of  the  style. 

I  Not  necessarily  a  mark  of  iUiteracy,  however  (cp.  C  F.  Hogg,  BT.  iii 
426-427). 
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scholarly  Greek  like  this?***    The  query  cannot  bat  be  answered  in  the 

negative. 

* 

The  recognition  of  the  share  of  Silvanus  in  writing  the 
epistle  (Ewald,  Grimm)  has  spread  in  recent  years;  it  is 
advocated  in  different  forms  by  Zahn,  Usteri,  Bacon,  Bigg, 
Monnier,  and  Hart.  In  this  event  Peter  either  dictated  the 
letter,  the  phrase  Sik  SiXovavov  Ifypa^a  (5^^)  being  equivalent 
practically  t  to  expressions  like  Ac  15**"**,  Ro  6^;  Polyk.  ad 
PhiL  14 ;  Ign.  Rom,  10,  etc.  (cp.  Link,  SK.^  1896,  pp.  405-436), 
or  else  he  actually  entrusted  its  composition  (Zahn)  to  Silvanus, 
revising  and  sanctioning  his  work.  As  the  latter  was  in  all 
likelihood  the  bearer,  there  was  no  need  of  him  inserting  a 
special  salutation  from  himself  (as  from  Tertius  in  Ro  16^);  5^^ 
not  only  accredits  him  as  an  apostolic  delegate,  but  possibly 
implies  that  he  will  supplement  by  means  of  oral  teaching  and 
information  what  the  apostle  has  briefly  incorporated  in  the 
epistle,  t  This  may  stamp  the  epistle,  if  one  choose  to  say  so, 
as  semi-pseudonymous.  At  any  rate  it  serves  to  account  fairly 
for  the  data  of  the  letter,  the  primitive  and  even  Petrine  cast 
of  the  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power  of  handling 
Greek  upon  the  other.  §  That  the  general  tone  and  standpoint 
are  Peter's,  need  not  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  comcidences 
between  the  epistle  and  the  speeches  of  Peter  in  Acts. 

The  responsibility  of  Silvanus  for  the  epistle's  form  and 
contents  is  pushed  a  step  further  by  tho^e  who,  like  Seufert, 
Baljon,  von  Soden,  Spitta,  and  R.  Scott  {The  Pauline  Epistles, 
208  f.^  make  him  its  author  after  Peter's  death.  But,  while 
Silvanus  was  undoubtedly  an  apostle  (i  Th  2^)  and  prophet 
(Ac  15^)  himself,  and  while  this  or  almost  any  form  of  the 
pseudonym-hypothesis  is  legitimate  and    indeed  deserving  of 

*  Simcox,  TTu  Writers  of  the  NT.  (p.  68).  **  En  tout  cas,  la  langue  de 
]'^!tre  ne  pent  guire  €tre  la  sienne.  ...  On  ne  vott  guire  I'ardent 
Galil^n  ^uilibrant  ses  phrases,  s'appliquant  k  enchalner  exactement  ses 
propositions"  (Monnier,  pp.  315  f.). 

fDionysaus  of  Corinth  {apud  Eus.  H,  S.  iv.  23.  11),  writing  to  the 
Roman  church,  refers  to  the  epistle  of  Clem.  Rom.  as  a  previous  communica- 
tioo  from  Rome,  t^f  wpoHpaw  iuuw  8(d  KXi^^yrot  ypa^lffav^  ue.  the  author 
is  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Roman  church. 

X  Erasmus  misread  the  verse  as  a  reference  to  some  previous  epistle 
eomikMed  by  Silvanus. 

I  When  Josephus  wrote  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  "after  all  my 
materials  were  prepared  for  the  work,  I  employed  some  coHaboraiemrt  to  be 
quite  aufait  in  the  Greek  idioms ''  {Aptm,  i.  9,  tr.  Shilleto). 
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serious  consideration  in  view  of  the  enigmatic  data  of  the 
writing,  the  self-praise  of  5^'  becomes  offensive  on  such  a  view. 
Besides,  the  age  and  authority  of  Silvanus  would  not  have 
required  any  extraneous  aid,  in  order  to  address  the  Asiatic 
Christians  then,  and  the  theory  fails  to  explain  why  he  chose 
Peter  instead  of  Paul  as  his  mouthpiece. 

The  lack  of  detailed  personal  reference  to  the  life  and  words 
of  Jesus  has  also  been  felt  to  tell  heavily  against  the  conception 
that  the  epistle  could  have  been  written  by  an  apostle,  and 
especially  by  so  intimate  an  apostle  and  disciple  as  Simon  Peter. 
This  objection,  however,  b  less  serious  than  it  seems.  For  one 
thing,  the  criterion  presupposed  b  unhbtorical;  the  supreme 
interests  of  the  first  generation  of  dbciples  were  not  biographical 
For  another  thing,  we  have  no  evidence  to  establish  a  standard 
of  what  or  how  a  dbciple  of  Jesus  would  have  written  of  him 
in  a  letter  of  exhortation  addressed  to  a  Christian  church  or 
group  of  churches.  The  so-called  first  epbtle  of  John,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  composed  by  the  son  of  Zebedee,  has  less 
biographical  detail  than  First  Peter ;  and  even  those  who  hold 
that  the  epbtle  of  James*  was  written  by  the  son  of  Alphsus, 
will  admit  that,  for  all  its  wealth  of  apparent  allusions  to  the 
sayings  of  Jesus,  it  b  practically  devoid  of  any  explicit  allusion 
to  his  earthly  career.  Peter  was  accustomed  to  give  re- 
miniscences of  the  Lord's  acts  and  words  in  his  preadiing. 
A  transcript  of  these  forms  the  basb  of  Mark's  gospel;  and 
although  the  latter  was  not  yet  publbhedt  any  early  Christian 
churches  would  be  in  possession  of  a  certain  catechetical 
summary  of  the  Lord's  chief  sayings  and  of  the  main  events 
of  his  career.  The  existence  and  circulation  of  such  evangelic 
manuab  in  the  primitive  churches  b  highly  probable,  from  the 
historical  standpoint ;  the  Christian  confession,  Jesus  is  the  Christy 
would  have  lacked  meaning,  had  not  catechumens  learnt 
authoritatively  to  put  some  content  into  the  Xerm  Jesus,  Con- 
sequently any  apostle  like  Peter  might  presuppose  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  outline  of  the  Lord's  life,  so 
far  as  that  was  essential  to  the  purposes  of  vital  Christianity. 
First  Peter  not  only  does  presuppose  it,  especially  in  coimecdon 

*  James  has  mure  of  the  letter  but  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospels,  i  Peter 
contains  much  fewer  reminiscences  (cp.  Schaife,  X38f.)  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus,  in  their  synoptic  form,  but  it  is  superior  to  Jas.  in  its  intuitions  of 
tbe  genuinely  Christian  spirit. 
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with  the  messianic  hopes  of  the  OT,  but  also  conveys  unob- 
trusively certain  allusions  to  Christ's  life  which  harmonise  with 
Peter's  discipleship  (i®  whom,  having  not  seen,  ye  love;  a"'- 
5^).  If  the  epistle  lacked  the  opening  word  {Peter)^  says 
Jiilicher  {Einl.  p.  178),  no  one  would  have  conjectured  that 
Peter  wrote  it.  But  this  is  as  valid  an  argument — ^so  far  as  it 
is  valid — in  favour  of  its  Petrine  origin.  A  writer  who  desired 
to  write  under  Peter's  name  would  probably  have  emphasised 
his  figure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in  2  P  (i^  etc.)  an 
illustration  of  how  a  later  writer  would  go  to  work  who  desired 
to  lend  vraisemblance  to  an  epistle  purporting  to  come  from 
Peter ;  the  apostle  is  made  to  speak  prophetically  of  a  future  age, 
stress  is  laid  in  his  qualifications  as  an  eye-witness  of  Jesus,  and 
an  irenical  allusion  to  Paul  occurs.  The  absence  of  such  traits 
in  I  P.  is  really  a  point  in  its  favour. 

A  supplementary  point  Is  the  consonance  between  the  religions  ideas 
of  the  epistle  and  those  of  the  Petrine  speeches  in  Acts:  e.g,  God  no 
respecter  of  persons  (i^'=Ac  10^),  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  through  faith 
(i"=sAc  IS*),  the  rejoicing  in  shame  (4*  ^ss  Ac  5**),  etc.  These  data  are 
not  decisive.  They  might  (i.)  point  to  the  use  of  the  earlier  traditions  by  a 
later  writer,  who  had  access  to  them  either  in  Acts  or  in  their  original  shape. 
Or,  (ii.)thcy  might  in  some  cases  be  no  more  than  illustrations  of  the  common 
fund  of  ideas  and  expressions  within  the  primitive  church.  But  when  one 
makes  allowance  for  the  difference  of  circumstances  (as,  «./.,  Mayerhoff,  pp. 
218  f.,  £dls  to  do),  there  is  enough  to  indicate  that  the  tradition  underlying  the 
speeches  reflects  the  same  mind  as  the  epbtle.* 

1 6.  Triua  in  early  Ckristian  literature, — The  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence and  authority  of  the  epistle  in  the  church  is  both  ample  and  early.  As 
Eusebius  pointed  out  {H.  E,  iv.  14.  9,  6  7^  roc  IloXi^irapirof  iw  rj  8ffKu6€la}i  wp6t 
^iKiwwiialovt  o^roO  ypa^  ^pofjiirg  els  Mpo,  Kixp^^  f^^^  fiaprvfUait  dw6  rift 
Uirpov  wpor4pat  iTirroKrjt),  the  epistle  was  familiar  to  Polykarp) ;  f  this  is 

*  For  this  primitive  type  of  early  Christian  thought,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Petrine  tradition  preserved  by  Luke  in  Acts  1-5,  cp.  Ritschl's 
£ntstekuug*,  pp.  Ii6f.,  285  ;  Reuss,  //T  Tk,  ii.  pp.  262  f. ;  P.  Ewald,  das 
Hauptprobletn  d,  Evglnfrage^  pp.  68-75 »  Mangold  {INT,  pp.  659  f.),  Jacoby 
{NT  Ethik,  pp.  220  f.),  Stevens  {NTTh,  pp.  258  f.),  and  Beyschlag,  NTTk, 
u  pp.  377  f.,  with  B.  Riggenbach  {ZSckw,^  1890,  185-1895). 

t  While  the  allusions  to  i  Peter  in  Polykarp,  though  introduced  by  no 
explicit  formula  of  quotation,  render  it  beyond  question  that  the  bishop  knew 
the  epistle,  he  never  mentions  Peter  as  the  author,  although  he  frequently 
dtes  Paul  by  name.  This  feature  is  employed  by  Harnack  (7ZZ.,  1887,  p. 
2x8)  to  show  that  the  epistle  or  homily  was  as  yet  destitute  of  its  Petrine 
mddress  and  conclusion  (see  below,  §  8).  But  the  inference  is  not  con- 
dttsive.  Pftttl  had  been  at  Philippi,  to  which  Polykarp  was  writing ;  Peter, 
•o  far  as  we  know,  had  not  (contrast  the  case  of  Corinth  in  Clem.  Rom.). 
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evident  from  echoes  so  distinct  as,  «^.,  i.  3  (e/f  6p  cdx  li6irr€9  rccre^Vrt  x"^ 
dycffXoXi^^  xai  dtdo^offfUrg  e/t  ^p  toXKoI  iirtBvfuvai9  e^o-eXtfecr)  =  i"*  ^^  ii.  I 
(5td  itMO^^wr^lupot  rdf  6irip6as  dovXe^trare  n}  Btif  .  .  •  rurrciJo'arret  e/r  r6» 
iytlpfunu  rhv  Kitpiw  iifuiw  'Ii7<roCr  Xpiirrbp  ix  ptKpuw  rat  d^a  a^rj  d^ar) 
s  i^^  ^,  ii.  a  (m'I^  drodcd6rref  Kaxbp  irrl  xaxw  ij  XoiiopLop  dprl  Xoidopiat)  =  3*, 
▼.  3=2"  (cp.  Gal  5"),  vi.  3  {^\ural  vepl  rb  «caX6r)  =  3",  vii,  2  (v^^ovret  wp^ 
rAf  «^df)=4',  viii.  1-2=2",  among:st  others  {G/T.  L  957  £.,  AT.-I.  pp, 
86-89).  The  use  of  the  epistle  in  Clem.  Rom.  is  less  copious  and  clear,  but 
on  the  whole  visible  in  passages  like  vii.  2  f.,  where,  after  exhorting  the 
Corinthians  to  abandon  idle  and  vatM  thoughts  ( l''),  Dement  bids  them  fix 
their  eyes  on  '  the  blood  of  Christ  and  know  ^  ivrip  rlfuop  rf  6c^  rf  varpl 
a&rou'  (si^^*),  following  this  up  with  an  allusion  to  its  redeeming  power 
and  to  Noah*s  preaching  of  repentance  (3*^) ;  or  in  lix.  2  (^JcdXeo'cr  ii/iSLs  dv6 
aK&rovt  elt  ^iat,  dwb  dyptofflat  elt  hrtypvaip  ib^ift  6p6fUtT09  a^w)ss^^. 
The  parallel  of  xxxvi.  2,  dpaBdXKti  elt  rb  Bavftaarbp  a^oO  ^(at  (s2*),  b 
dubious,  owing  to  the  textual  uncertainty  about  Bavitaariip  (=om.  Syr. 
Clem.  Alex.).  But  the  hypothesis  of  an  agraphon  (Resch,  Agrapka^  p.  248) 
must  not  be  allowed  to  affect  the  force  of  the  argument  *  from  xlix.  5,  where 
Pr  10^  is  quoted  in  a  form  which,  differing  from  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
LXX  alike,  occurs  in  I  P  4'.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  (p.  24) 
that  both  passages  independently  derive  from  some  common  source,  either  a 
manual  of  citations  or  a  Greek  version  of  Proverbs ;  but  this  supposition  is 
needless  in  view  of  the  other  evidence,t  e^,  the  occurrence  in  Clem,  as 
in  I  P.  alone  of  ddeX^^r  (ii.  4,  2'^  5')  in  the  sense  of  brotherhood, 
dytiOciwoita  (ii.  2,  4^),  and  ifwoypufifibt  {2^,  cp.  xvi.  where  it  b  also  used, 
with  a  citation  from  Is  53,  of  Christ's  lowly  patience).  In  Epk,  v.  2-3, 
Ignatius  uses  roifiiip  and  ^laKovot  together  (i  P  s**-)  in  a  context  where  he 
also  quotes  Pr  3**  (i  P  5')  to  enforce  the  duty  of  submission  on  the  part 
of  members  towards  their  superiors  in  the  church;  but  neither  thb  nor 
any  other  resemblances  (e.g.  Magn,  xiii.  2=5^  ad  Polyk,  iv.  3=2*)  can  be 
said  to  prove  that  the  epistle  was  known  to  Ignatius,  or  at  least  used 
by  him.  In  Barn.  iv.  1 1  f.  (/icXeru»/icy  rbp  ^6pop  rod  8eoO  .  .  .  6  KAptof 
dTpoatawoXilifjkrTun  xptpei  rbp  Kbafwp'  Ijcoorot  xaBCft  iroLiifftP  cofuetnu)  the 

Besides,  Polykarp  more  than  once  adopts  silently  the  words  of  Paul  {€,g: 
iii.  3= Gal  4".  iv.  i  =  i  Ti  6",  vi.  2= Ro  14^^  ")  as  he  does  those  of  i  Peter ; 
and  even  the  quotations  from  the  former,  introduced  by  tli&rtt  &n,  are  epi* 
grammatic  and  axiomatic  statements,  '  while  the  phrases  quoted  from  i  Peter 
are  rather  of  a  hortatory  type '  (Chase,  p.  781a). 

*  The  quotation  in  Ja  $^  is  slightly  different.  As  Pr  3**  b  quoted  not 
only  in  I  P  5°  but  in  Ja  4*,  its  occurrence  in  Clem.  xxx.  2  cannot  safely  be 
drawn  upon  in  this  connexion. 

fThe  form  of  greeting  goes  back  in  part  to  the  LXX  (e(^ny  ^fib^ 
wkv^wBeltif  Dn  3*^  6"),  though  its  Christian  expansion  and  stamp  were 
probably  due  to  l  P  i*.  A  contemporary  Jewish  phrase  b  the  ii33*  p3D)Sv 
in  the  address  of  the  official  letters  sent  by  R.  Gamaliel  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (cp.  Derenbourg's  JJHistoir*  it  la  GiographU  dt  la 
Palestitu,  L  pp.  242  f.).  These  letters  were  dictated  to  John,  hb  secretaiy 
(cp.  I  P  5"). 
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ideas  and  language  of  i  P  i^^  recur,  just  as  the  conception  of  the  OT 
prophets  having  been  inspired  to  anticipate  Christ's  suffering  (i  P  i^^*)  is 
reproduced  in  v.  5-6 ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this,  while  the  only  other 
parallels  {wdcffs  x^P*-^^*  of  God  :  xxi.  9=:  5^^ ;  a  spiritual  temple  built  up  unto 
the  Lordy  xvi.  10  cp.  2")  of  moment  are  indecisiye. 

The  lonely  echoes  in  the  Didachd  (i«  4,  dir^ov  rwr  capKucQw  koI 
a»fjumK&¥  hri0ufuiaws:^^  dT^€<r^ai  rcDr  ffapKuc&p  iwiBv/uiHf)  and  Diqgnetus 
(iz.  2=3")  contrast  with  the  more  numerous  coincidences*  between  Hennas 
and  z  Peter.  But  none  of  these  seems  quite  decisive,  and  their  cumulative 
force  does  not  involve  any  literary  relation  between  the  two  writings.  The  same 
holds  true  of  a  Clement  (xiv.  2  si*',  zvi.  4=4'),  and  even  of  Justin  Martyr. 
On  the  other  hand,  Papias  knew  and  used  the  epistle  (Eus.  £r,  B,  iii.  39.  17), 
as  did  oi  rdXai  Tpeffp&rtpot  (iii.  3.  i),  and  the  echoes  of  it  in  the  epistle  from 
Lyons  and  Vienne  show  (Eus.  ff.  £.  v.  1-2)  that  it  was  one  of  the  scriptures 
current  in  Gaul  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  By  the  time  of 
Tertullian  (Ronsch,  das  NT  Tert,  pp.  556  f.),  Irenseus,  Ongen,  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Zahn's  Forschungen^  iii.  79  f.),  it  was  freely  quoted  as  Petrine ; 
but  'the  actual  traces  of  the  early  use  of  i  Peter  in  the  Latin  churches  are 
very  scanty.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  to  show  that  its  authority  was 
ever  disputed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
read '  ( Westcott,  Canm^  p.  263).  Thus,  while  included  m  the  Peshi^ta,  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon*  though  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter 
is  canonized.  The  omission  may  have  been  accidental,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hebrews,  and,  as  the  document  in  question  is  mutilated,  it  may  have  been 
really  mentioned,  although  none  of  the  attempts  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  the 
extant  text  possesses  any  critical  significance.  Nevertheless  by  this  time  the 
epistle  was  elsewhere  known,  and  known  as  Petrine.  From  Clem.  Alex. 
{JSirom.  iv.  12.  81)  it  is  possible  to  infer  that  Basilides,  and,  from  a  fragment 
of  Theodotus  (12),  that  the  Valentinian  school  of  the  East,  may  also  have 
read  the  epistle  (for  the  Hypotyposeis^  see  Zahn's  Forsihungen^  iii.  133  f.),  but 
its  character  was  not  likely  to  commend  it  to  the  Gnostics  in  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simpler  and  more  direct  character  of  the  epistle 
appears  to  indicate  its  priority  to  Ephesians.t  The  fact  that  both  encyclicals 
to  the  Asiatic  churches  open  with  the  same  formula  (Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Fathor  ef  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  etc.)  is  not  robbed  of  its  significance 
by  the  occurrence  of  Blessed  be  God,  who  created  heaven  emd  earth,  at  the 
opening  of  the  king  of  Tyre's  letter  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Prtp^  Euang.  ix.  34) 
from  Ettpolemus ;  for,  although  Paul  (2  Co  i')  partially  adapted  the  Jewish 
formula,  its  Petrine  form  is  unique.     The  following  paragraph  (i^^)  is  carried 

*Cp.  Zahn's  ^iW^yi  des  Hermas  (pp.  423  f.),  Charteris,  Canonicity  (pp, 
303-304),  NTA.  115-117,  and  Spitta,  (/re,  ii  391-399  (where  the  dependence 
is  assigned  to  i  Peter). 

fSo  Schwegler,  Ewald  {Sieben  Sendschreiben,  pp.  I56f.),  Davidson, 
Honig,  but  especially  Hilgenfeld  {ZlVr.,  1873.  465-49S,  £inl.  624 f.), 
Clemen  {Paulus,  i.  I39f.),  and  W.  Brilckner  {Chron.  pp.  41  f.),  with  B. 
Weiss  {Petr,  Lehrbegriff,  426  f.)  and  KUhl,  of  course,  as  against  Koster  (pp. 
207  f.),  P.  Ewald  [pp,  cit,  28  f.),  Klopper  (pp.  33  f.),  and  particularl)  HolU- 
mann  \jCritih,  der  Eph,  u.  Col.  Brie/e,  pp.  260  £). 

22 
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on  with  ip  f  and  participles,  as  in  Eph  i*"",  whilst  in  Eph  i^*  Arit  and 
kXiipwo/Mla  are  correlated,  on  the  basis  of  human  faith  supported  by  the  divine 
d&i>atut,  as  in  X  P  i*^.  Further  parallels  of  thought  and  language  occur  in 
I  P  i»-»  =  Eph  3^»  I  P  i»  =  Eph  6",  I  P  i»-»  =  Eph  a«,  i  P  i»  = 
Eph  4»  I  P  i»=Eph  !<■  •,  I  P  i"=:Eph  i»  i  P  a»«=Eph 4"-«  i  P 2*^ 
=  Eph  a"-*-  »■",  I  P  2"  =  Eph  5^,  I  P  2"  a  Eph  6»,  1  P  3"=Eph 
i»-"(a  specially  striking  coincidence),  i  P  3»»»=Eph  5"-**,  i  P  3*=  Eph 
3",  I  P  3»=Eph  5",  I  P  4"=Eph  2»,  I  P  4»=Eph  3*.  Both  use 
3i4^Xot,  not  tfaray&f,  both  reproduce  the  'descensus  ad  inferos'  (i  P  3^= 
Eph  4**') ;  the  predominance  of  M^  in  i  P.  corresponds  to  its  prominence 
in  Eph.  (cp.  i"  2"  4^),  and  common  to  both  are  terms  like  dxptytt^uSat  and 
€6ar\ayxP9t,  The  affinities  between  the  two,  not  only  in  phraseology  bat  in 
structure  and  conception,  involve  a  literary  relation^ip  which  implies  that 
the  one  drew  upon  the  other,  unless  we  admit,  with  Seufert  and  R.  Scott, 
that  both  were  written  by  Silvanus.  Either  Peter  knew  Ephesians,  or,  if  the 
latter  is  post-Pauline,  the  author  of  Ephesians  more  probably  was  acquainted 
with  the  Petrine  pastoral. 

The  connection  with  James  is  practically  of  the  same  nature.  Both  1  P. 
and  Jas.  use  dioffropd  in  a  derived  sense  in  their  addresses,  both  emphasise  rd 
8oKltu9f  rijt  rtartm  (l'=Ja  i')  under  the  fire  of  trial  and  temptation  (1*=: 
Ja  I*),  both  employ  a  special  rendering  of  Pr  10^*  (4'=Ja  5* ;  cp.  Fidd's 
Abates  0n  Tr.  of  NT.  239),  and  both  follow  up  the  citation  from  Pr  3"*  by  an 
admonition  to  submit  to  God  and  to  resist  the  devil  (5*'*  sja  4*'*) ;  common 
to  both,  among  the  NT  writers,  are  dn/r6ff/Krof,  tf^rcXot,  rapajr^arw,  and 
ffniplfiti,  and  there  are  further  parallelisms  in  I'sja  i",  i^'sja  i^,  2'^ 
=Ja  !««•,  2»>=:Ja  4^  2»=Ja  5«,  3"-"=Ja  3".  5^=1"  i".  f^J^  4"  (see 
Spitta's  C/irc,  iL  184  f.).  The  dependence  of  Jas.  on  i  P.  is  argued  by  Briickner 
{ZfVT.^  1874,  pp.  533  f.;  ChroH.  pp.  60-65),  Holumann  {ZWT,^  1882, 
pp.  292-310),  Wrede  (ZC,  1896,  450-451),  Grimm,  Usteri  (pp.  292 f.),  von 
Soden,  and  Bigg,  as  against  Sabatier  {BSR.  x.  620  f.),  Mayor,  and  Zahn. 
Both  handle,  from  different  sides,  the  same  theme,  i .#.  the  Christian  onder 
suffering.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  coincidences  may 
be  fortuitous,  either  because  the  same  or  a  similar  topic  suggested  similar 
language  to  writers  fiuniliar,  #.^.,  with  the  LXX,  or  because  a  certain 
community  of  style  and  conception  prevailed  among  early  Christian  writers 
of  this  class  (so  Mayerhoff,  pp.  1 15  f.  )•  But  the  probabilities  converge  on  the 
conclusion  that  the  one  writing  echoes  the  other,  and,  if  i  P*  is  on  other 
grounds  put  early,  the  dependence  of  Jas.  naturally  follows. 

§  7.  The  date. — Within  these  limits,  the  theories  of  the  date 
fall  into  two  main  classes,  pre-Neronic  or  post-Neronia  The 
former  includes  the  impossible  hypothesis  of  Weiss  and  Kiihl 
(5ir.,  1865,  619-657),  that  the  epistle  was  written  (c.  a.d.  54) 
prior  to  Romans;  but*  its  leading  statement  is  that  which 
assigns  the  composition  of  the  latter  to  the  period  immediately 
or  almost  immediately  preceding  a.d*  64  (so,  e.g.^  Hofmann, 

B.  Briickner  dates  it  previous  to  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Jcmsalem, 


while  Gloag  chooses  A.D.  59-60. 
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Bleek  ±  63 ;  *  Burger  63 ;  Bartlet  c.  63 ;  Renan,  F.  C  Cook, 
and  Belser,  63-64;  Zahn,  spring  of  64;  Lightfoot,  Monnier,  and 
Chase).  But  not  until  the  Neronic  outburst  took  place,  can  we 
say  that  the  mere  name  of  Christian  was  enough  to  expose  be- 
lievers to  interference  and  suffering  (cp.  Workman's  Persecution  in 
the  Early  Churchy  1906,  pp.  52  f.);  and,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  epistle  is  connected  directly  with  Peter,  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  strongly  in  favour  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  massacre 
of  64.  Such  post-Neronic  hypotheses  may  be  conveniently 
subdivided  into  (L)  those  which  assign  the  epistle  to  a  date  not 
long  after  that  crisis,  i,e:  between  64  and  67  (so  Eichhom, 
Grimm,  Hug,  de  Wette,  Thiersch,  Huther,  Ewald,  Neander, 
Mayerhoff,  L.  Schultze's  Hdhuch  der  theoL  Wissensch,  L  a.  pp. 
106-109;  Reithmayr,  Bejrschlag's  NTTk,  L  377-382;  Allard's 
Histaire  despersicut.  L  pp.  61  f. ;  Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christi- 
anity^  pp.  67-85 ;  Plumptie^  Salmon,  Bovon's  NTTh.  ii.  440  f. ; 
Sch^er,  Einl,  319*329;  Hatch,  Hort,  Adeney,  Bacon,  Sieffert, 
and  Barth),  and  (iL)  those  which,  abandoning  the  traditional 
date  of  Peter's  martyrdom,  feel  that  the  references  to  persecution 
demand  the  eighth  decade  (Swete  [Mark^  pp.  xvii  f.]*  70-75 ; 
F.  J.  Briggs  [Critical  Eeview^  1897,  pp.  449-454];  and  particu- 
larly Ramsay  [Exp.^  viii.  pp.  8  f.,  110  f.,  2S2  f0""75~8o).  The 
former  position  seems  to  fit  most  if  not  all  of  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  epistle.  The  latter  involves  the  abandonment 
of  A.D.  67  as  the  traditional  terminus  ad  guem  of  Peter's  life ; 
were  the  countervailing  arguments  decisive,  this  might  con- 
ceivably be  yielded,  but,  as  has  been  already  urged,  their  weight 
is  not  heavy  enough  to  tell  in  favour  of  so  drastic  a  measure. 
The  lack  of  any  reference  to  Paul,t  alive  or  dead,  is  at  first 
sight  surprising,  upon  the  post-Neronic  hypothesis.      But  the 

*This  date*  dttring  Pwil's  imprisonmeiit  in  the  capital,  is  advocated 
geneially  by  Kcil,  Stetger,  Guericke,  Wieseler  {Chron^hgie^  pp.  564  f.),  and 
Jacquier.  Alford  thinks  of  some  date  '  between  63  and  67 ' ;  Bigg  fixes 
on  58-64 ;  and  B.  W.  Henderson  (Life  and  PrimipaU  of  Nero^  438-439) 
decides  for  64.  Neither  Mr.  Henderson  nor  Dr.  Klette  (see  above),  both 
of  whom  came  to  the  study  of  this  document  from  the  side  of  classical 
investigation,  find  any  serious  objection  to  the  setting  of  i  P.  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  situation  of  the  seventh  decade. 

t  F.  W.  Lewis  {Exp,*  x.  319-320)  argues  that  the  epistle  must  have 
been  written  after  Paul's  death,  since  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  him  in 
5>*>i*  indicates  that  Mark  and  Silvanns  had  been  deprived  by  death  of  their 
former  leader. 
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critic  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem  literature  is  well  ac- 
customed to  instances  in:  which  a. person  or  event  is  ignored  by 
a  contemporary,  although  some  allusion  might  more  or  less 
reasonably  be  expected 

The  epistle  is  assigned  to  Domitian's  reign  by  A.  H.  Blom 
{de  Brief  van  Jac.  pp.  241  f.), :  Scholten  (Bijdragen^  1883,  pp. 
7.9  f.),  von  Sodefn  (jPT.,  1883,  461  f.),  Wrede  (ZNW.,  1900, 
PP-  75-85),  J.  Riville  (Les  Origines  de  Ptpiscapat^  L  pp.  358  f.), 
and  McGiffert  {A A,  pp^  483  f.,  593  f.),  as  well  as  by  Hamack 
(in  its  original  form,  A.D.   83-93  or  even  earlier),   Soltau  (see 
below),  Volter  (in  its  original  form,  before  a.d.  96),  and  Knopf 
(iVZ   90  f.).    The  objections  to  this  date  are  (L)  that  the 
allusions  to  any  so-called  persecution  do  not  necessarily  (see 
above)  point  to  the  Domitianic  period;  (ii.)  that  on  sudi  a 
hypothesis  it  is  not  any  easier  to  understand  the  geographical 
address  of    i^  than  on   the  hypothesis  that  the  epistle  was 
written  by  Silvanus  for  Peter ;  and  (iiL)  that  the  pseudonymous 
theory  fails  (see  above)  to  account  adequately  for  the  lack  of 
emphasis,  on  Peter's  prestige  and  apostolic  qualifications.     It  is 
true  that  an  author  who  wrote  under  an  apostolic  name  would 
feel  less  inclination  to  emphasise  his  nom-de-plunu  if  he  wrote 
merely  for  hortorary  purposes  than  if  he  had  any  polemical  or 
theological  aim  (so  Wrede).      Stilly  this  consideration  hardly 
meets  the  data  of  i  P.     It  is  the  apparent  absence  of  definite 
motive  which  tells  against  the  pseudonymous  hypothesis  most 
heavily.      Once  the    'mediating'  tendency  of   the  epistle  is 
abandoned,   it  becomes  more  difficult  than  ever  to  find  any 
satisfactory  place  for  it  after  Peter^s  death,  and  the  further  down 
we  go,  the  object  of  the  writing  becomes  less  and  less  obvious. 
Any  writer,  producing  a  work  under  Peter's  name,  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  would  almost  certainly  have  coloured 
the  personality  of  the  apOstle  to  suit  not  only  the  tradition 
(cp.  Mt  16^^-;  Clem.  Rom.  40-41),  but  the  contemporary  status 
of  his  office.    Volkmar's  hypothesis,  that  it  was  composed  under 
Antoninus,  c.  A.D.  240  (ZWT.^  1861,  pp.  427  f.),  drops  with  his 
idea  that  Enoch  (quoted  in  3^*)  was  not  written  till  a.d.  132,  and 
in  any  case  the  use  of  the  epistle  by  Polykarp  rules  such  a  view 
out  of  court,  as  well  as  that  of  Zeller  {ZWT.y  1876,  pp.  35  f.), 
Steck  {JPT,^  1891,  pp.  561  f.),  and  van  Manen,  who  adhere 
to  Hadrian's  reign.    The  choice  really  lies  between  the  age  ai 
Trajan  and  that  of  Domitian.    The  former  view  was  at  one 
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time  almost  dominant  (Cludius,  Schwegler's  NZ,  ii.  14  f. ;  Hilgen- 
feld,  EitiL  624  f. ;  Baur,  Mangold,  Lipsius,  tCeim,  Weiz< 
sacker's  AA.  iL  160;  W.  Briickner,  Hausrath,  and  S.  David- 
son, INT.  i.  529-563),  and  is  still  maintained  by  Holtzmann 
(GGAy  1894,  pp.  27  f.),  Schmiedel  {EBu  761-762),  Baljon, 
Kreyenbiihl  {Evglm  der  Wakrheit^  i.  97  f.),  Pfleiderer  (i7>r.  ii. 
508-509),  and  ?•  Schmidt  {ZWT,^  1907,  pp.  24  f.).  Recently 
there  has  been  a  disposition,  however,  to  retreat  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,*  in  the  direction  of  a  date  c, 
A.D.  100  rather  than  a.d.  112-117,  as  in  the  case  of  Cone 
{Gospel  and  its  Interpretations^  pp.  260  f.),  Jiilicher  {GGA.^ 
1884,  pp.  549  f.),  and  Gunkel,  partly  to  allow  time  for  the 
epistle's  use  by  Papias  and  Polykarp,  partly  because  the  alleged 
traces  of  the  Trajanic  persecution  under  Pliny  no  longer  seem 
decisive  (indeed,  when  the  imperial  cultus  was  in  force,  an 
unqualified  phrase  like  that  of  2^^  becomes  almost  incredible), 
and  partly  owing  to  a  general  retreat  from  the  Tubingen  t  idea 
{e,g,  Schw^ler,  NZ,  ii.  22)  that  the  epistle  represents  a  second- 
centuiy  attempt,  from  the  Jewish  Christian  side,  to  come  to 
some  understanding  with  the  Pauline  opposition.  The  last- 
named  conception  is  no  longer  defensible  or  defended,  though 
two  romantic  attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  combine 
part  of  it  with  a  defence  of  the  Petrine  authorship,  Zahn  {EinL 
ii.  pp.  7-8)  suggesting  that  Gentile  Christians  would  feel  in- 

• 

*  One  unresolved  difficulty  in  the  path  of  this  hypothesis  lies  in  the  relaza* 
tion  of  the  imperial  r^me  after  Domitian's  assassination  in  96.  There  is 
nothing  to  account  for  the  sense  of  pressure  about  A.D.  100,  when  there  was 
rather  a  lull  in  the  storm. 

t  Even  MayerhofT  (pp.  103  f.)  and  Reuss  {NTTk,  ii.  pp.  262  f.)  at  one 
time  detected  a  mediating  tendency,  in  the  epurtle,  while  some  («<^.  Alford) 
detect  in  5^  a  ratificlition  of  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine  originally  taught 
in  these  churches.  Schmiedel  still  takes  5^''*  as  an  expression  of  ecclesiastical 
tendency,  although  in  the  same  breath  he  avers  that  "  the  remaining  contents 
of  the  e^stle  show  little  of  that  tendency  to  bring  about  a  reoondliiition 
between  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Christianity  which  the  Tubingen  schdol 
attributed  to  it"  {EBi.  4521).  For  flitUe,"  ''nothing"  ought  Ao  be 
substituted.  But,  even  apart  from  that,  the  interpretation  is  inconsistent  and 
inadequate.  The  coherence  and  point  of  the  writing  are  lost,  if  a  special 
guid  subtle  motive  is  introduced  at  the  very  close.  Whichever  way  the 
epistle  moves,  it  must  move  all  together,  like  Wordsworth's  cloud,  if  it 
moves  at  all.  Cp.  Pfleiderer's  Paulinismus  (Eng.  tr.),  ii.  pp.  149  f.,  and 
Hilge^eld  (^^7*.,  1873,  pp.,  465  f.).  ^  The  aiigumento  against  the  Trajanic 
date  are  best  put  by  Usteri  (pp.  239  f.).  
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spirited  and  consoled  by  receiving  such  counsels  of  (aitti  from 
one  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  circumcision  (Gal  2^  whilst 
Chase  conjectures  (p.  790)  that  Paul  actually  summoned  Peter 
to  Rome  in  order  that  their  co-operation  might  be  an  object- 
lesson  of  unity,  and  that  Silvanus,  though  the  bearer  of  Peer's 
letter,  was  primarily  Paul's  messenger  to  the  Asiatic  Christians. 

I  8b  LiUrary  siructun, — ^Thiee  endeavoan  have  been  made,  from  dtf- 
ferent  sides,  to  show  that  the  writing  is  of  more  or  less  composite  origin, 
(a)  Hamack's  view  (7'£/.  ii.  2.  106-109,  ACL.  ii.  i.  451-465),  partly  andd- 
pated  by  Qudius,  that  i^**  and  5'*"^  represent  second-century  additions* 
(A.D.  150-175)  to  an  earlier,  anonymons  homily,  in  order  to  guarantee  its 
apostolic  rights  to  a  place  in  the  rising  ctnon  of  Christian  scriptures,  b  due 
to  his  perception  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  beset  any  form  of  the 
pseudonymous  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  liable  to  the  crucial  objections  that  (L) 
it  fiuls  to  explain  why  a  homily  which  is  $x  fyfoikiti  so  devoid  of  Petrine 
and  so  full  of  Pauline  Christianity  should  be  attributed  to  Peter;  (iL)  thst 
it  implies  the  tract  or  homily  began  with  BUssid  be  the  God  ^md  Father^  etc 
(I**')— an  opening  which  is  otherwise  known  to  us  (cp.  2  Co  1',  Eph  z*)  only 
as  the  sequel  to  the  address  of  an  epistle  ;t  (iii.)  that  the  difficulties  m 
|i-s  ^u-14  m^  gt  loufi  HI  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  these  verses  being 
original  as  on  that  of  their  addition  by  a  later  scribe ;  (iv.)  that  Hamack 
frankly  abandons  all  attempts  to  explain  why  in  a  so-called  *  catholic'  epistle 
a  definite  selection  of  provinces,  and,  indeed,  of  such  provinces  as  those  of  i*, 
should  be  introduced ;  (v.)  that  the  true  grace  of  God  (5^)  besrs  directly, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  the  main  thought  of  the  epistle  (cp.  5*  efieryom 
have  suffered  OL  little  the  God  of  all  grace  shall^  etc.),  namely,  that  the  reslity 
of  God's  grace  and  the  genuineness  of  his  calling  are  not  to  be  doubted  on 
account  of  the  suffering  to  which  they  expose  the  Qiristian ;  (vi.)  that  this 
view  involves  the  unlikelihood  of  one  corrected  copy  having  suppUnted  the 
numerous  uninterpolated  copies  which  must  have  been  in  circnlation 
throughout  the  churches  before  the  particular  scribe  began  his  woric ;  and 
(vii.)  that  the  self-designation  in  5^  (a  wituest  tf  the  tufferiugs  ef  Christ) 
points  naturaUy  to  Peter,^  whether  the  epistle  is  pseudonymous  or  not, 

rather  than  to  some  unknown  Roman  confessor,  just  as  the  following  allusion 

-  -  -    -   -    -  —  —  -  -       -^  - .  -   -  ■ 

*  Possibly  made  by  the  author  of  2  Peter  (3*).  This  is  as  precarious  as 
the  alternative  idea  that  the  writing  had  originally  another  address,  but  it  ii 
more  plausible  than  the  hjrpothesis  that  Peter's  name  was  added  by  some 
irresponsible  scribe,  "who  had  no  idea  of  giving  the  epistle  canooicd 
authority,  but  thought  he  saw  good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the  work  of 
Peter"  (McGifiert,  A  A.  p.  596).  If  the  data  of  the  writing  afibrd  no  suffi- 
cient motive  for  psendonymity,  they  are  stiU  less  likely  to  have  suggested 
Peter  to  any  scribe  or  copyist. 

t  Similarly,  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  early  Christian  efnstles,  5^^ 
suggests  the  dose  of  a  letter  or  epistle,  not  of  a  homily,  and  an  aUusion  like 
that  of  5^  confirms  this  idea. 

X  The  similar  phrase  in  i  Co  15^  is  not  quite  paraUel,  and  does  not  is 
the  sense  of  the  term  here. 
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to  fhepherding  the  flock  of  God  (5*^)  echoes  the  tradition  afterwards  vdced 
in  Jn  21^^''.  For  these  reasons,  drawn  from  internal  and  external  evidence 
alike,  this  ingenious  theory  cannot  be  held  to  have  hit  the  ford  exactly.* 

(^)  Soltan's  essay  {SK^  1905,  302  f. ;  1906,  456-460),!  starting  from  the 
erroneous  literary  criterion  that  an  original  writer  will  eschew  verbal  repeti- 
tions, disentangles  an  early  Christian  tract  or  homily,  written  during  Domi- 
tian's  reign,  from  a  series  of  interpolations  (i^**  3'*""  4*^  5*-*-  "•",  with 
smaller  insertions,  ^.^.,  in  i**^  2*  3^*^)  which  transformed  it  into  a  Petrine 
epistle.  The  proofs  of  literary  dependence  (5*  on  Tit  2^  5*  on  He  13**, 
5*  on  Ja  4*,  and  3**""  on  Col  2**""  3*),  however,  are  most  hazardous ;  the 
evidence  for  a  difference  of  tone  and  style  between  the  original  and  the  later 
additions  is  not  convincing  {i,g,  2*  explains  5^  quite  as  well  as  i*,  while  the 
conceptions  of  i^'*  are  not  different  from  those  of  the  body  of  the  writing) ; 
and  if  5^''^  does  appear  slightly  disconnected  in  its  present  setting,  instead  of 
r^^ding  it  as  an  interpolation  (for  which  the  contents  afford  no  justification), 
I  should  prefer  to  re^ud  5^"*  as  a  misplaced  section  which  originally  lay 
between  3'  and  3*. 

{c)  Volter's  independent  attempt  {Der  Erste  Petrushirft  sn$u  Entste- 
hung  und  Stellung  in  der  GeschichU  des  UrchristetUums^  1906)  distinguishes 
a  pseudonymous  Petrine  epistle,  written  at  Rome  previous  to  the  Domitianic 
persecution,  from  a  series  of  later  interpolations  (li^ff'oO  X^mtoO,  Xldrrov  .  .  . 
Bc^vrtot,  l^  ;  ircU  ^.  . .  •  irXij^vv^eii},  I* ;  rovffv/»fov  .  .  .  XpctfroC,  hi  drnffrd/fftttt 
'I.  X.  4k  rtjcpdr,  I* ;  ip  Atok,  1.  X.,  I^ ;  0r  .  .  .  ri^ei)orret  d^,  i' ;  l" ;  ^ 
TPtCfMTi  dyitf  drofr.  dr  o^/xvoO,  i" ;  ir  Awok,  'I.  X.,  I** ;  l"-»  2**» ;  did  'I, 
X.,  2» ;  iva&rf,  2" ;  2«* ;  rii'  Xpurr6r,  3" ;  ^  X^kttv,  3" ;  ^^-4* ;  9iA  'I.  X., 
4" ;  4^" ;  Kal  fidprvf  .  .  .  icocrwv^t,  5* ;  eld&rtt  ,  .  .  ^rircXccSr^ai,  5* ;  6\lyw 
TuBAmut,  ip  XpwTtf,  5" ;  A'  /3. ,  5" ;  roif  iw  XfMTif,  5")  added  {  r.  1 1 5  A.  D.  dur- 

*  McGiffert  {A A,  598  f.)  ingeniously  suggests  Barnabas  as  the  author  of 
the  anonymous  original.  Certainly,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  Paul,  Barnabas, 
and  Peter  were  the  only  three  men  who  stood  in  the  relationship  indicated 
by  5^'*^  to  Mark  and  Silvanus.  Barnabas  had  been  in  touch  wiUi  Paul  and 
Asia  Bflinor ;  he  was  a  Hellenist,  also,  who  would  know  the  LXX.  But  2"** 
need  not  have  come  from  a  Levite,  and  Barnabas  had  no  special  call  to 
remain  anonymous  as  an  author. 

t  Cp.  Clemen's  adverse  discussion  {SIT.,  1905,  619-628). 

X  3^*^  and  4',  the  passages  on  the  descent  and  mission  to  the  underworld, 
are  no  doubt  parenthetical ;  but  this  does  not  involve  their  interpolation  at  a 
later  date,  as  Cramer  {//ieuwe  bijdragm^  vii.  4.  73  f.,  126  f.)  and  A.  Meyer 
(die  modeme  Forschung  iiber  die  Gesch,  d,  Urc,^  1898,  p.  43)  propose  (cp. 
Baljon,  TlieeL  Stud,^  1891,  429-431),  followed  recently  by  P.  Schmidt 
{ZIVT,,  1907,  42  f.),  who  assigns  3'^  and  4'  to  various  hands,  the  latter 
interpolation  being  made  by  one  who  either  did  not  know  of  3^^  or  wished  to 
emphasise  a  simpler  and  more  orthodox  idea  of  the  descensus.  In  any  cue, 
the  interpolation  must  have  been  inserted  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  second 
century,  as  Origen  found  it  in  his  text.  Hart  {EGT.  v.  2  f. )  suggests  that  4"-5*' 
is  a  pastscript  intended  for  some  of  the  community  who  were  exposed  to  special 
trial ;  but  the  allusions  to  persecution  in  2-3  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
sotoatioD  of  the  churches  addressed  was  probably  bomog^neont  la  this  respect 
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iDg  the  Asiadc  penecntioo  nnder  Trajan.  This  hypoCh^  b  beset,  however, 
with  insuperable  difficulties,  literaiy  and  hiatoricaL  It  is  most  improbable 
that  any  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  first  centioy  would  be  cucnlated 
as  Petrine  which  explicitly  avoided  all  mention  of  Jesos  Christ  (p.  27 ;  by 
way  of  protest  against  Paul's  Christology  I)  and  contented  itself  with 
religious  conceptions  which  added  nothing  specifically  Christian  to  the  OT. 
piety.  Vdlter,  indeed  (pp.  42  f.),  postuktes  a  blanched  Christianity  of  this 
kind  at  Rome,  but  it  is  a  house  of  his  own  building,  based  on  the 
odd  remains  of  i  Peter,  Clem.  Rom.,  Hermas,  and  James,  all  of  which  have 
to  be  more  or  less  arbitrarily  broken  up  in  order  to  secure  a  foundation 
for  the  historical  reconstruction  of  a  'Christianity  {sic)  which  b  no  new, 
independent  religion,  resting  on  special  and  saving  fiurts,  but  one  which 
founds  on  the  OT  revelation — a  revelation  which  Christianity  alone  com- 
prebends  in  its  true  moral  and  religious  kernel  and  in  its  universal 
tendency.' 

Any  theory  of  the  writing  thus  turns  out  to  involve  a  fiurly  specu- 
lative reconstruction  of  the  historical  data  requisite  for  its  setting.  If,  as 
Hamack  insists,  the  alternative  lies  between  some  form  of  his  own  theory 
and  a  Petrine  origin,  the  latter  probably  will  carry  the  day.  An  eariy  date 
is  favoured  by  the  absence  of  any  heretical  tendencies  among  the  readers, 
the  naive  outlook  on  the  imminent  end  (4^^)i  and  the  exercise  of  charismatic 
gifts  (4^*) ;  dToxdXi/^ftt  and  i^aarpo^  are  favourite  words  of  the  epistle, 
and  by  common  consent  it  has  the  stamp  of  primitive  Christianity  more 
clearly  than  any  other,  not  only  of  the  writings  in  the  Petrine  New  Testament 
(Gospel,  Acts,  Epp. ,  Apoc. ),  but  of  the  post-Pauline  writings.  The  hypothesis 
of  Silvanus*  share  in  its  composition  is  not  illegitimate,  and  since  it  meets 
the  difficulty  of  the  style  as  well  as — in  part— that  of  the  religious  oudook, 
while  the  problem  of  the  "  persecution  "-allusions  b  not  insuperable*  there 
b  some  reason  to  accept  the  pastoral  as  the  earliest  literary  memento  of  the 
primitive  apostolic  mission,  a  writing  which  voices  not  so  much  a  peraonality 
as  a  great  cause.  The  fact  that  it  b  practically  the  sole  witness  of  its  dass, 
b  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  mission  itself.  If  tradition  b  to  be  credited, 
attention  to  literary  composition  was  precluded,  as  a  rule,  not  simply  by 
natural  inaptitude,  but  by  the  more  pressing  concerns  of  practical  organisation 
and  propaganda  (cp.  Eus.  ff,  E,  iii.  24.  3  :  r^t  tQv  o^popuv  /3a^cXc<at  rV 
TV^ir  M  rSiffap  var^yyeXXor  rifw  olxovfUpipff  oirov^t  rijf  Ttpl  r6  \ayoypa^t9 
/wcpiuf  woio^fitwoi  ^porrfda*  xoi  roOr'  ^rparror  Arc  ful^owi  col  ^ip  (hf$piww9m 
i^vwifpiroC/ui^  itoKOPl^), 
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J.  de  Zwaan  (Tweede  Peirus  en  Judas,  1909)  *  ;  J.  B.  Mayor  (EGT.  1910). 

(b)  Studies— Adam  Saibouth,  In  Epist.  Juda  (1500) ;  C.  Sibelius,  In 
ditfinam  J.  apostoli  epistolam  condones  sacra  (Amsterdam,  163 1) ;  Antoine* 
Nicolas  du  Bois,  Catkolica  Juda  epistola  .  .  .  explicata  {Twni,  1644);  Dahl, 
DeAuikent.  Epp.  Petri  post.  «//iM&r  (Rostock,  1807);  J*  D.  Schulze,  Dor 
sckriftstellerische  Charakter  u.  Worth  des  Peirus,  Judas,  und  Jahobus 
(Leipzig,  181 1) ;  A.  Jessieu,  De  authentia  ep,  Juda {i$2i) ;  L.  A.  Amauld's 
Esiai  Critique  sur  Vautheni.  de  Jude  (1835);  MayerhoflTs  Petrinische 
Schriften,  pp.  171-182  (1835)*;  F.  Bran's  Essai  dune  inirod.  critique  ^ 
fipttre  de  Jude  (1842) ;  E.  Arnauld,  Examen  de  t objection  faite  d,  Tipitre  de 
J.  au  sujet  de  see  citaL  apocryphes  (1849) ;  Ritschl  (SK,^  1861,  pp.  103  f.,  on 
the  erzorists);  Schenkel  {JBL.  vL  433  f.);  Scbwegler's  NZ.  i  518-523; 
Straatman  (7*7*.,  1879,  pp.  100 f.);  Venables  (Smith's  Z>^.  L  1164-1167); 
Sabatier  (ESR.  viL  476-478);  Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christianity 
(cb.  zL);  A.  Vieljeuz,  Inirod.  a  Npttre  aejude  (Montauban,  1894) ;  Moflatt 
\lINT.  589  f.) ;  Cone  (EBi.  2630-2632) ;  Sieffcrt  (PRE.  ix.  589-592)  j 
Chase  (Z>A  U.  799-8o6)*;  V.  Ermoni  (Vigoroux*  DB.  m.  1807  f.);  Zahn 
(Eini.  i  43) ;  F.  Maier  (Biblische  Studien,  xL  1906,  I-2)  * ;  T.  Barns,  '  The 
Epistle  of  Jude,  A  Study  in  the  Marcosian  heresy'  (JTS.,  1905,  391-4x1, 
answered  by  Mayor,  ibid.  pp.  569-577);  Holtzmann  {Deutsche  Litteraiur' 
Moiiung,  2906,  1040-43,  review  of  Maier) ;  Maier  (Zeitschrift  fUr  kaih. 
Theologie^  1906,  693-729). 

§  I.  Contents. — After  the  address  (w.^**)  the  writer  explains 
that  his  reason  for  communicating  with  his  friends  (w.*^*)  is  to 
warn  them  against  a  body  of  errorists  within  the  church,  a  set  of 
loudy  arrogant,  and  poisonous  characters,^  whose  doom  (roOro  ro 
jcpifui,  proleptic)  is  violently  and  vividly  described  as  that  of 
their  older  angelic  and  human  prototypes  (w.*-**)  in  vice.  The 
writer  especially  recalls  a  prediction  of  their  fate  in  the  book  of 

^  The  phrase  rvn%  here  [y.%  as,  e.g.,  in  Gal  2",  has  'quelque  chose  de 
m^prisant'  (Amauld). 
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Enodi  (w.**^),*  and  urges  his  readers  to  adhere  (vt.*^*^*^) 
steadfastly  to  the  primitive,  apostolic  tradition  of  the  faith  against 
plausible  innovations  (cp.  v.'  rg  lira$  wapaSoOtur^u),  With  a  brief 
dozology  (w.**''*)  the  letter  closes.  Religious  conservatism  t 
is  its  keynote.  The  pretensions  of  the  do-c^cic  are  contrasted 
with  the  fixed  and  final  Christian  tradition  (cp.  i  Jn  2^-  4^  5^). 
Their  very  methods  and  fate  are  no  new  thing ;  long  ago  (iraAoi) 
this  had  been  foreseen  by  prophets  and  apostles  alike.  The 
writer  disclaims  originality  even  for  his  own  warnings;  all  he 
requires  to  do  is  to  remind  orthodox  Christians  (w.^  ^^  of  the 
principles  and  prophecies  of  that  faith  which  they  already  know 
(cp.  I  Jn  2*^"), — a  plea  for  orthodoxy  which  is  curiously  bound 
up  with  belief  in  several  superstitions  drawn  from  what  the  author 
of  Titus  (i*^)  would  have  sharply  denounced  as  'Jewish  myths.' 

Consenratism  involves  retrospect,  and  the  epistle  looks  back  upoo  tlie 
apostolic  age  as  (w.*>  ^^)  {  distant  and  authoritative.  These  aUnsions  are 
not  to  be  explained  away  as  if  they  meant  no  more  than  that  the  apostles  were 
scattered  (and  therefore  oat  of  reach),  or  that  the  primitive  Palestinian 
apostles  alone  are  conceived  of  as  dead.  Neither  does  the  Aryor  ^puf 
necessarily  imply  that  the  readers  had  at  one  time  been  hearers  of  the 
apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  forced  interpretation  of  v.*  which  finds 
in  it  an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  pwiishment  of  unbelieving  Israel  at  the  frll 
of  Jerusalem  (so,  «.^.,  Hofmann,  Zahn);  for,  apart  Irom  other  reasons 
(cp.  F.  Maier's  essay  in  BZ.,  1904,  377-397),  r6  It&rtpw  refers  not  to  two 
separate  events,  but  to  a  stage  later  than  the  oAvai  (cp.  x  Co  xo^.  He  3^*^), 
and  it  would  be  irregular  to  introduce  a  symbolic  modem  (contrast  vdXai, 
v.^)  example  in  the  midst  of  historical  ones.  The  order  of  *"'  is  no  doubt 
unchronological,  but  the  anticlimax  is  not  bettered  by  shifting  v.*  into  the 
NT  period.  The  reverse  attempt  (#.^.  Oredner,  Rampf,  Bleek,  Gntjahr)  to 
argue  firom  J.'s  silence  that  he  must  have  written  prior  to  the  disaster  of 
A.D.  70,  is  as  unconvincing  here  as  in  the  case  of  Hebrews.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  have  seemed  to  him  an  instance  of  divine 

*  On  the  Enochic  background  of  the  epistle,  cp.  Lods,  Li  Iwrw  ^Himoek 
(pp.  98-100),  and  Chase  {DB*  ii  8oi*-8os,  where  the  parallels  are  quoted). 

t  "  Jude's  language  about  the  Faith  is  highly  dogmatic,  highly  orthodox, 
highly  zealous.    His  tone  is  that  of  a  bishop  cNf  the  fburtfi  century  "  (Bigg, 

p.  325)- 

X  While  wlmt  by  itself  was  used  objectively  by  Paul  now  and  then  (cp. 

Gal  i",  Phil  I**,  cp.  Ac  6?),  the  context  and  the  form  of  v.*  {tkefaiik  once  for 

all  deUvind^  not  to  jrou,  but  to  the  saints),  taken  with  v.*'  {your  most  holy 

faith),  show  unmistakably  the  sub-apostolic  atmosphere  (cp.  e,g,  Polykarp, 

who  speaks  of  being  '  built  up  Wt  ripf  9o$€too^  i/iio  tUttip  '  [iii.  2,  iv.  2]). 

But  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  formula  of  faith  transmitted  to  the  disciples,  as 

A.  Seeberg  contends  (Z>«r^a/«r^t>OTMi^.  Urehristonhoit,  1903,  pp.  195-19^); 

wiont  is  simply  the  body  of  Christian  belief. 
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Jodgmcnt  on  tceptictl  antinoniianism»  and  in  any  case  his  choice  of  instances 
is  dictated  by  special  motives,  €.g,  the  desire  to  adduce  the  prototypes  of  error 
in  ancient  prophecy,  particularly  firom  apocalyptic  sources. 

§  2.  Characteristics,  —The  writer  and  his  circle  are  at  home 
within  the  (pp.  32 f.)  literature  and  legends*  of  Judaism,  as  the 
allusions  to  the  book  of  Enoch  and  (v.*)  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
(cp.  R.  H.  Charles,  Assumption  of  Moses^  pp.  105  f.,  show ;  but  this 
is  no  clue  to  the  epistle's  date  or  milieu^  since  both  were  written 
by  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  since  the  former  was  widely  read  and 
honoured  in  early  Christianity,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions 
and  citations  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  (cp.  F.  Martin, 
Le  Uvre  iPHhtoch^  1906,  pp.  cxiif. ;  Lawlor  in  Journal  of 
Philology^  1397,  164-225).  The  latter  '*  represents  that  tendency 
in  Jewish  thought  which  was  most  nearly  allied  to  primitive 
Christianity "  (Burkitt,  DB.  iii.  449),  and  its  opposition  to  the 
antinomian  tendencies  of  the  Sadducees  may  have  recommended 
it  to  J.  in  view  of  his  contemporary  errorists.  His  familiarity 
with  apocalyptic  literature  is  probably  responsible  for  the  oSroc 
tUrw  rubric,  cp.  w.W  ^•*  **•  ^•-  *•,  a  favourite  expression  with  such 
writers  (cp.  e.g.  Zee  i***,  Apoc  7"  etc..  En  46*,  Slav.  En  7* 
etc.),  as  well  as  for  the  Hebraistic  colouring  of  his  periods.! 
**  Die  ganze  Redeweise  ist  iiber  aus  lebhaft  und  gedr&ngt,  plastisch 
und  konkret,  mit  einem  Wort:  echt  orientalisch "  (F.  Maier, 
p.  168).  The  fondness  for  triple  grouping  (vv.«-  *•  »-7-  ••  "'•  «• ««) 
18  more  outstanding  than  the  three  instances  where  a  fivefold 
arrangement  (w.^**^^*-*)  can  be  observed,  and  there  is  a 
certain  balance  and  even  rhythm  of  structure  (cp.  Cladder  in 
JTS.^  1904,  593-603)  visible  in  the  antithetical  poise  of  various 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  which  smacks  of  the  older  Jewish 
writings.  These  features,  however,  do  not  stamp  the  work  as 
late  or  early.  The  epistle  shares  with  Luke's  writings  in  the  NT 
collection,  words  like  dyaXAicurcf  (He  i*  LXX),  ^IXoyos,  the 
Hellenistic  xapvra  for  x^^''  (v.*  — Ac  24*^  25*),  ^nnrvco^o/Acvoc 
(Ac  2"  LXX),  and  the  dative  in  v.^-Lk  i8« :  with  Hebrews.^ 

*  On  the  Michael-myth,  see  J.  T.  Marshall  {ET.  xi.  390-391)  and 
Lueken's  Ertingel  Michael {i^),  with  Cheyne's  BibU  Problems  (226 f.). 

t  That  he  was  a  Jewish  Christian  does  not  necessarily  follow,  mach  less 
that  his  audience  were  Jewish  Christians  (Hoennicke,  JC,  92-93),  though 
the  former  inference  is  phiusible  on  broader  grounds. 

X  Cp.  the  ooUocation  of  three  participles  with  a  finite  tK  (v.*^^  a 
He  ia»-»). 
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dvrcXoyta,  {o^o«,  fMyoXaxrvn; ;  and  with  Paul  one  or  two  terms, 
such  as  &tSio9,  Kvpiiorrfi,  ohcrin^ptov^  and  irpoypa^ir,  besides  Syun 
and  KXrjToL  But  these  are  either  too  casual  or  too  diverse  in 
meaning  to  prove  any  literary  relationship.  Apart  from  the 
allusion  in  v.^*  to  language  whidi  the  later  Gnostics  had  adopted 
from  Paul  (cp.  i  Co  2^^),  and  the  resemblances  of  the  address 
(cp.  I  Th  I*,  2  Th  2")  and  the  doxology  (v.««^-Ro  i6»-«^, 
see  above,  p.  135),  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  indicate  any  use 
or  even  reminiscences  of  the  genuine  Pauline  correspondence. 
The  impression  of  a  similarity  of  atmosphere  between  the  epistle 
and  the  Pauline  pastorals  is  heightened,  however,  by  a  series 
of  coincidences  in  thought  and  expression  (^^^«2  Ti  3",  the 
use  of  irurrts  and  of  Oioi  <norrfp\  particularly  in  v.^^  which 
implies  the  circulation  of  a  prophecy  such  as  has  been  pre- 
served in  these  pastorals.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  latter  were  known  to  this  writer,  though  there  is  no  dear 
evidence  that  he  used  them. 

§  3.  Relation  to  2  Peter, — Special  literature :  E.  A.  Richter, 
De  origine  epist.  P.  posterioris  ex  epist.  Juda  repetenda  (1810); 
B.  Moutier,  La  seconde  ipttre  de  Pierre  et  celle  dejude  (Strassbuig, 
1829),  MayerhofTs  Einleitung  in  die petrinUchen  Schriften  (1835), 
pp.  1 71-182;  B.  Weiss  {SK.,  1866,  256  f.);  O.  Michael  in 
Festschrift  fur  Ficke  (Leipzig,  1897);  H.  Schwienhorst,  Das 
Verhdltniss  des  Judasbriefes  turn  vweiten  Petrusbrief  untersuchi 
(Miinster,  1904);  A.  Maier  {TQ.^  1905,  547-580);  J.  B.  Mayor 
in  EGT.  V.  303-317. 

The  similarities  between  Judas  and  2  P.  are  not  altogether 
confined  to  ^  of  the  former  and  the  second  chapter  of  the 
latter  (cp.  e.g.  Jud  » =  2  P  2",  Jud  «-»  -  2  P  i\  Jud  ^^-u  =  2  P  3i«-, 
Jud  n-»-2  P  3^  Jud  «*-2  P  3",  Jud  m«2  P  3"),  but  in  that 
chapter  they  mount  up  to  an  exceptional  height,  as  mky  be  seen 
from  the  following  summary : 

Judas  3  P  1 

if)  For  certain  men  have  slipped  in  Q)  False  teachers,  men  who  shall 

by  stealth  (ro/wM-^duw),  those  who  stealthily     introduce     {rapneiJ^vwt) 

were  long  ago  (rdXai)  predestined  destructive    hereaes   .   .   .  denying 

{tit  TovTO  rb  Kpl/ia)  to  this  doom  the  Master  who  bought   them   (rir 

impious  men,  perverting  our  God's  dyopdtrayra    aiVoi>t    dwr&rifw    dpi^vC- 

grace  into  iivikytiay,  and  denying  /bteyoc).* 

*  The  contrast  of  dyopdvorra  is  with  the  extortionate  demands  of  the 
crrorists  for  remuneration  (2*,  cp.  Tit  i^^ ;  Iren.  i.  13.  3 ;  Kus.  IT,  E,  v.  |8.  zy, 
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the  only  Master  and  oar  Lord  Jems  (*)  And   many   still    follow   their 

Christ  {koX   rdr  /Uvop  9ww&npf  mU  4o'cXYc(«tf 

K^piop  ^iikS^w  1.  X.  dprod/ftCFOt).  (*)  oft  r &  KpliiaiKTaXai.  edx  dpytt 

(*)  And  angels  which  kept  not  their  (^)  God  spared  not  angels  when 
office  bat  abandoned  their  own  habit-  they  sinned,  but  thrusting  them  down 
ation,  he  has  kept  under  the  nether  to  Tartarus,  to  pits  of  nether  black- 
blackness  in  fetters  everlasting  ness  {atifioit  ^^ov),  delivered  them  to 
{6€ff/u>!s  iXSloit  iw6  ^6^  rtn^^icfF)  be  kept  for  judgment  (wapSdvKtP  §lt 
for  the  judgment  {tit  Kplatw)  of  the  gplatw  nipov/iivovs), 
great  day. 

C)  Even  as*  Sodom  andGomorrha,  (^)  Reducing  the  cities  of  Sodom 

with  the  surrounding  cities  •  •  .  are  and  Gomorrha  to  ashes  .  .  .  making 

exhibited    as    a    warning   {dtry/ia),  an  example  of  them  {br69€iyfM  re- 

nndergoing  the  penalty  of  fire  etemaL  BeUun), 

(^)  These  men  f  with  their  sensual  (^*)  Those  who  walk  after  the  flesh 

dreams  pollute  the  flesh  {adfita  /ual'  in  the  lust  of  pollution  {iwlru  vapxht 

Fow^ir),  contemn  the  Lordship  (jci//k6-  [sjud  '  bttlata  ou^^]  iw  4wt0v/U^ 

rtfra  4^croG^tF),  and  abuse  Majesties  /uo^fioD),  and  despise  the  Lordship 

(ddfat /SXo^^/mG^ii').  (ffv/K6i7^os).     Daring  {roXfirfral,  cp. 

Jud  '),.«.  they  tremble  not  when 
they  abuse  Majesties  (5dCdf  pKua^- 
/loOrrtt), 

n  Now  when  MKhael  the  arch-  (")  Whereas  angels  •  •  .t 
angel  was  disputing  with  the  devil  in 
controversy  over  the  body  of  Mosesy 
he  dared  not  (o^x  iroKn'^ifftp)  bring 

an  abusive   accusation   against  him  do  not  bring  an  abusive  accusation 

{KfUatM  iT€9rfK€»  fiKoa^fjUat).  against    them    {^povnw   pkirffffi^ 

(^  But  these  men  heap  abuse  on  (")  But  these  men,  like  irrational 
whatever  they  are  ignorant  of  (ol^ot  brutes  (offroc  8^^  At  AX 07 a  ^^a)  by 
M,  iaafUp  oOk  Mofftw  PiaffftfftoDatw)^    nature  bom  (^iwiJcA)  for  capture  and 

*  The  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  its  volcanic  features,  is  associated  in 
En  17*  with  the  subterranean  burning  of  the  fidlen  angels.  In  a  P.  the 
deluge  is  inserted  between  the  fall  of  the  angels  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomonha  (cp.  3*),  whereas  Kain  and  Korah  fidl  out.  By  the  omission 
of  the  apostasy  of  the  Israelites,  2  P.  straightens  out  the  chronology  of  Jud. 
On  the  other  hand,  2  P.'s  insertion  of  God's  rescuing  mercy  (2^  '- '),  when 
contrasted  with  Jud  *''",  shows  that  the  situation  has  become  more  serious. 
2  P.'s  start  with  the  fallen  angels  is  motived  by  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
instructors  of  mankind  in  malpractices,  according  to  Jewish  tradition  (cp. 
En.  ix»  5-6,  X.  7,  etc.),  and  consequently  the  natural  prototype  of  false 
teachers  (2^);  his  insertion  anticipates  the  milder  thought  of  3',  and  is 
suggested  by  the  allusion  of  i  P  3*  to  Noah.  J.'s  reference  to  the  sin  of  the 
angels  m  connection  with  Sodom  is  an  echo  of  the  tiadition  preserved  in  Test. 
Napth«iiL 

t  Peter's  generalising  version  is  less  clear  than  J.'s,  but  it  is  plainly  written 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  latter  in  the  argument. 
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and  whatever  they  do  understand  by  corraption   (^^0^),  uttering  abut 

nature  (^wuciot),  like  the  inational  about  things  they  are  ignorant  of  {iw 

brutes  {&9  r&  AXoytt  j^ifa),  through  oft   Aywoo(f^uf  pkaa^iimiwm)^  shall 

that  are  they  corrupted  (^^el^orrcu).  also  perish  in  their  corruption  {h  rj 

^0^  atrQw  ^api^orroi). 

(U)  They  went  the  road  of  (ro  My)  0')  They  followed   the   road  (rj 

Kain,    nidicd   headlong   for   wages  hi^)  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,* 

(lu^^oO)  fai  the  error  of  Balaam.  who  loved  the  wages  {jdrBw)  of  mal- 
practice. 

Q*)  These   men    are    the   sunken  (>*)  Spots    and   Uots  (^riXoc  nX 

rocks  (tfvsXddef)  in  your  love-feasts  fu3>/iO()  ,  ,  ,  iw   ract    dvdroiff  (v.l. 

{h  rak  ikfiirait  if*^),  feasting  with  dYdroit)    oifrQp  .  .  .  feasting    with 

you  {ffVMw^o6/i€POi).  you  {awwux'^f'^oi  ^/iSv), 

("->*)  Rainless      clouds     (re^ai  (")  These     men     are      waterless 

Awvdpoi),  swept  along  by  winds  .  .  .  fountains  (nryol  Awvdpoi)  and  mists 

for  whom    the  nether  blackness  of  driven  by  a  squall  ...  for  whom  the 

darkness  has  been  for  ever  reserved  nether  blackness  of  darkness  has  been 

(off  i   ^i0ot  TcO   ^girmn   tit   tklQwa  reserved  (oft  6  f^^ot  toO  ^girmn  th 

ren^/nfroi).  alQwa  TtHifnfrai). 

(^)  Their  mouth   speaks  extrava-  (")  Uttering  futile   extravagances 

gantly  {^wipoyxtk),  {vwipoyxa). 

{^)  Remember  the  words  {fuHjoBrfrt  (3')  Remember  the  words  spoken 

tQw  ^/idrwr)  spoken  beforehand  by  beforehand  {/uniaB^ai  rdr  wpoaptf- 

the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (rwr  /tdptof)  by  the  holy  prophets  and  the 

Tpo9tfnifkhMw  hrh  r&v  droffrdXwr).  commandment  of  the  apostles  sent 

yon  from  the  Lord  and  Saviour ;  $ 

(")  how  they  told  yon :  at  the  end  3P  knowing  thb  first  of  all,  that  in 

of  the  time  {4w  iTxJirmi  roG  XP^^)  ^^  ^"^  ^y^  (^*  i^6.rwp  rOw  ^it^upwv) 

there  shall  be  (tf<rorrcuy  v.L  Aedo-orrac)  scoffers  (iinvvSKTw)  shall  come  (Ac^ 

scoffers   (tf/tirairrm),    walking    after  0'ornu)  scofling,  walking  after  their 

their  own   impious   lusts  (icard  rdt  own  lusts  (vard  rdt  IBUu  iwt$vfdaLt 

iaurQw    iwiBvftiat    vsjptudfMyot    rdr  airOw  wop€v6fi€POi), 

These  phenomena  imply  either  (a)  the  common  use  of  some  earlier  docu- 
ment, or  (d)  a  literary  relationship  between  the  two  epistles.  The  former 
theory  fidls  to  explain  anything  except  the  legendary  elements,  which  can 
satisikctorily  be  accounted  for,  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  book  of 
Enoch,  without  conjecturing  (with  older  critics  like  Herder  and  Hase) 
some  Persian  original,  or|  some  Aramaic  document  containing  Noachic  and 

*  Bosor  is  a  blunder  for  Beor  (cp.  K  B),  unless,  with  A.  Sanda  {BZ,, 
1904,  1 88  f.),  it  is  to  be  taken  geographically. 

t  For  this  use  of  iLvdrn^  see  Niigeli*s  Dw  IVartschaiM  d,  PduiuSt  P-  15* 

X  Spitta  and  Baljon  omit  koXt^  ,  .  .  vwnipot  as  a  gloss ;  Blass  inserts 
M  between  rift  and  rwr  (as  in  the  title  of  the  Didach£). 

I  Cp.  Shtslof^'tDissifiatwrneoHcm^ingthi  Authority  of  ikgSit^ 
of  Pttor ;  Kaiser's  CommonioHus^  quo  Hngma  aramaica  utus  od  judietmda  oi 
interpretanda  phire  H.T.  loca  .  .  .  drfenditttr  {i%^i)^  pp.  77  f.,  and  Lumby 
in  Exp,^  iv.  461. 
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Enochic  prophecies  upon  the  deluge,  or,  finally,  a  Jewish  or  Jewish  Christian 
'Strafpredigt.'*    The  alternative  hypothesis  {d)  is  rather  to  be  accepted  in 
the  form  of  a  dependence  of  2  P.  upon  Judas  (so  the  large  majority  of 
critics,  especially  Credner,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Holtzmann,  Abbott,  Weiss, 
Baljon,  Bovon,  Chase,  F.  Maier,  JUlicher,  Salmon,  Mayor,  and  Belser,  as 
against  Luther's  opinion,  which  was  supported  by  Dietldn,  Lumby,  Mansel, 
Hofinann,  Plummer,  Spitta,  Zahn,  and  Bigg).    (L)  It  is  inherently  more  likely 
that  a  later  writer  should  incorporate  practically  the  bulk  of  a  brief  note  like 
that  of  Judas,  than  that  the  author  of  the  latter  should  select  only  the 
middle  portion  of  2  Pet.    To  this  it  is  not  enough  to  reply  that  he  chose  only 
the  section  which  suited  his  purpose,  for  if  his  purpose  (as  Spitta  urges)  was 
to  emphasise  the  apostolic  warnings  against  libertines,  be  would  have  made  it 
more  clear  that  he  was  using  Peter's  ipsissima  uerda,  and  in  any  case  a  section 
like  that  of  3*^  would  have  been  as  apt  to  his  aim.     Furthermore  (ii.)  Judas 
has  the  notes  of  an  original  writer.    The  style  is  sententious,  forcible,  and 
terse,  as  compared  with  the  cloudy  and  rhetorical  language  of  a  P.  (cp. 
Jud  *  with  2  P  2»,  Jud  •  with  2  P  a*,  J  ud  ^  with  a  P  a',  Jud  •  with  a  P  2",  Jud  » 
with  2  P  2^,  Jud  ^®  with  2  P  2^*) ;  thus— to  quote  one  instance — the  vernacular 
ffirovdiip  iraptur^f>€t9  of  the  later  writer  (i')  is  a  relapse  from  the  correct 
ffirovSfyf  Toi€taOiu  of  Jud  '.    Again,  (iii. )  2  P.  has  exaggerated  the  habit  of 
iteration  which  crops  up  now  and  again  in  Jud.  (cp.  rtfpeuf  and  i*6^  in  "*  ^ 
KfUffit  «!••••",  and  phoff^iJL,  in  •"",  also  *•  and  ")  despite  the  Otter's 
skill  in  devising  synonyms.     In  the  later  writer,  partly  owing  to  an  imitation 
of  I  P.>  where  this  literary  trait  occasionally  recurs  (cp.  atanipta  in  i**^* ;  caxo- 
Toi&t,  2^  ^*i  dya6or,f  2^*"^^  ^),  the  iteration  of  insignificant  terms  becomes 
almost  wearisome  (cp.  iwixopnyttw,  i'^  "  ;  A'ex^.,  i""" ;  d»o0«<Jy€ur,  1*.  11.  m.  » . 
Tpo^^re/a,  1^  " ;  4>eirt*aeai,  2^^  " ;  <eX€dre(v,  a***  » ;  luvBbt  ddiKlat,  a*  » ; 
ffTOiX"'^  KawFo^fuptkt  2t^  ^  etc  etc.).    Finally,  (iv.)  at  several  points  the 
language  of  a  P.  is  only  intelligible  from  that  of  Judas ;  4.^.  the  general- 
ised allusion  to  angels  in  a  P  a^*^^  becomes  clear  from  Jud  '  with  its  specific 
reference  to  Michael.     The  haste  and  vehemence  of  Judas  the  zealot  lead 
him  now  and  then  into  a  certain  confused  tone  of  denunciation,  which  is 
at  once  softened  and  straightened  out  in  the  later  epistle,    a  P.  has  not  the 
urgency  which  dictated  the  composition  of  Judas ;  it  is  more  derivative  than 
the  latter.    "  The  impression  which  they  leave  on  my  mind  is  that  in  J.  we 
have  the  first  thought,  in  P.  the  second  thought;  that  we  can  generally 
see  a  reason  why  P.  ahould  have  altered  J.,  but  very  rarely  a  reason  why 
what  we  read  in  P.  should  have  been  altered  to  what  we  find  in  J.     P.  is  more 
reflective,  J.  more  spontaneous"  (Mayor,  p.  zxv).     "Es  ist  eine  absurde 
Voistellung,  dass  der  kleine,  an  Vorstellungen  viel  reichere  Jud  aus  einselnen, 
da  wid  dort  herauagerissenen,  Uber  eine  grSssere  Flilche  zerstreuten,  an  sich 
meist  gianz  nebensflcfalichen,  faat  armseligen  W&rtem  und  Sittzen  des  grossen 
a  Petr  susammengestoppelt  ist "  (Maier,  Der/ttdasMe/,  107-108).     "  Begrei- 
flich  ist,  dass  ein  Mann,  der  seinen  Lesem  noch  mehr  za  sagen  hatte,  den 
Inhalt  des  Judasbriefes  in  seinem  grosseren  Briefe  verarbeitete ;  dass  aber 
Judas,  wenn  er  vor  deo  von  Petrus  geschilderten  Irrlehrem  wamen  will, 
atatt  sich  ausdrttcklich  anf  diese  grosse  Autoritilt  zu  benifen,  einfiwh  ein  Stttck 


*Ca.  Heinrid,  C/rc.  112,  and  Lit.  Ckarakierd.  liT  Sckri/tcn,  78-79. 
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des  Petnubriefes  neu  heiausgibt  unter  leinem  Namen,  ist  undenklwr''  (Hanpl 
in  ^AT.y  1904,  149). 

§  4.  Literary  connections. — While  the  earliest  trace  of  the 
epistle  is  in  3  Pet.,  its  brevity,  limited  circulation,  and  lack  of 
significant  ideas  prevented  it  from  being  used  by  other  writers  in 
the  second  century ;  almost  the  only  document  which  presents 
any  resemblance  to  it  is  the  Didach6,  where  2^  (ov  ^umnfrw^  waam. 

Sydpwfwoyf  dXA,^  ot^  fi^  ^Xcyfcif,  vcpl  Sk  &  irpocrwtQ^  ov9  8c 
dyaini<r€i9  ^ip  r^v  ^x*?^  ^^)  i^^cal^s  the  similar  triple  sentence 
of  Jud  ^^  (icoi  069  /ih^  ^iyxTt  Sttucpivofuyovff  06s  Sk  o-wfcrc 
...  ok  8^  Acarc),*  whilst  J.'s  assertion  that  the  errorists' 
KvpioTfjra  dtfcrotxrir  (v.*)  is  explained  by  the  counsel  of  Did.  4' 
(rifii^cis  oMv — i.e.  him  who  speaks  the  word  of  God — us 
KvfMov*  O0CV  yap  ^  icvpuSn^  XaXciraA,  ^jcci  KvpUt  ianv).  The 
connection  between  murmuring  and  blasphemy  is  not  striking 
enough  to  justify  stress  being  laid  (as,  tf.^.,  by  Spitta,  534-535, 
and  F.  Maier,  p.  65)  on  3^  as  a  possible  instance  of  the  use  of 
Jud  ••*•,  and  even  were  the  text  of  Jud  "**'  (cp.  WH.  iL  106  f.) 
and  of  Did  2^  more  certain  than  it  is,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
base  any  conclusions  of  literary  filiation  upon  so  lonely  and 
precarious  a  piece  of  evidence.  "  On  other  grounds  it  seems 
likely  that  the  two  documents  had  their  origin  within  the  same 
circle  of  Christian  thought,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  parts  of  the 
Didach6  are  ultimately  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  epistle" 
(Chase,  795).  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Didach^  on  the  whole  fails 
to  furnish  any  terminus  ad  quern  for  Judas,  and  still  less  do 
Barnabas  (2"  4»,  against  Jud  «^),  a  Clem.  (20*  =  Jud  •,  cp.  NTA. 
129),  and  Hermas  (Sim,  v.  7.  2s=Jud  ',  Sim,  ix.  9.  13  against 
Jud  ^\  though  the  coincidence  between  Mart.  Polyk.  (address  £Uoc 
fcal  ^Ipfgvri  icai  dydEin;  •  •  •  wkrjBvyOttrj)  s  Jud  '  (2\co«  vfuy  koX  *^PV^ 
KoX  Aydmi  wkyfivvBtLri)  is  remarkable  enough  (see  above,  p.  336). 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  homily  was  accepted  as  canonical 
and  apostolic  in  Alexandria  (Dement,  Origen),  Africa  (TertuUian),  and  Rome 
(Murat.  Canon) ;  but  the  very  terms  and  context  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Mur.  Canon  and  even  in  Origen  {in  MatU  vol.  xvii.  30)  indicate  that 
its  reception  was  £ur  from  being  unanimous ;  f  t^cl  this  is  corroborated  by  its 

*  A  good  case  for  the  omission  (with  C*  Syr.  hL)  of  oOt  M  Acarr  is 
presented  by  R.  A.  Falconer  (Exp,*  iv.  200-207). 

t  Besides,  TertuUian  not  only  mistakes  J.  for  an  apostle,  but  is  chiefly 
Interested  in  bis  epistle  because  it  guarantees  the  authority  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  (dU  cuitH,fem,  i.  3) ;  while  Clem.  Alex.'s  opinion  is  weakened  by  the 
lact  that  he  attributes  Hebrews  to  PaoL 
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mbieDoe  sabsequently  from  the  writings  of  the  Antioch  school  and  the  Syriac 
▼uigate.  The  suspicions  (Eus.  H,  £.  ii.  23.  25)  which  thus  hindered  its 
entrance  into  certain  circles  of  the  church,  as  one  of  the  irriK^hiuwa^  were 
doe  not  to  critical  scruples  so  much  as  to  the  hesitation  aroused  by  the  source 
and  character  of  its  apocr3rphal  citations  (so  Jerome,  de  uir,  illustr,  ex.). 
Its  unpopularity  in  the  African  churches,  to  judge  froni  Cyprian's  lack  of 
reference  to  it  and  from  other  data,  and  its  faiittte  tfi  win  acceptance  in  the 
school  of  Antioch,  rendered  its  ecdesivtical  eaieer  as  precarious  and 
chequered  as  that  of  several  of  the  other  '  catholic  epistles.'  Its  disrepute  in 
many  quarters,  particularly  throughout  the  West,  was  only  partially  counter- 
balanced by  the  fifict  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  (in  his  Hypotaposets^  cp. 
Westcott's  Canon^  pp.  355  f.)  and  Didymus  of  the  same  city  (in  the  fourth 
century)  wrote  comments  on  it,  the  latter  with  e^cial  regard  to  its 
compromising  employment  of  apocryphal  writings. 

§  5.  Okject. — ^The  writer  is  not  interested  in  the  ^c)3ci9,  as 
the  apologists  of  the  second  century  are  in  the  principles  of  the 
errorists  whom  they  controvert  He  attempts  no  refutation  of 
their  theories,  nor  does  he  go  into  any  detail  in  exposing  their 
aberrations.  He  is  a  plain,  honest  leader  of  the  church,  who 
knows  when  round  indignation  is  more  telling  than  argument. 
His  interest  is  purely  practical  Alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  his 
friends  being  contaminated  by  these  intruders,  he  writes  this 
brief,  forcible  warning,  full  of  what  Origen  called  ippianivoi  Xc^oc 
It  denounces*  rather  than  describes  the  objects  of  its  attack, 
and  there  is  a  note  of  exaggerated  severity  in  it,  'a  certain  hasti- 
ness and  tendency  to  take  things  at  the  worst '  (Bigg).  When 
the  news  of  the  movement's  spread  reached  him  (v.'),  he  was  in 
the  act  of  composing  an  epistle  or  treatise  for  his  friends  ircpl  r^ 
fcoa^  awnipias :  this  he  laid  aside  at  once  in  order  to  lose  no 
time  in  putting  them  on  their  guard.  His  priEurtical  object, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  readers  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  errorists,  naturally  gave  no  occasion  for  a  minute  transcript 
of  the  tatter's  aims;  one  or  two  hints  emerge  which  indicate 
their  general  physiognomy,  but  these  glimpses  are  neither  un- 
ambiguous nor  coherent,  i,e.  they  do  not  point  to  any  one  of  the 
regular  gnostic  circles  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The 
note  of  dualism  (v.*  rhv  fwvov  Sco^ronp  dpvovfuvotf  V.**  fiovy  tfc^)  t 
was  common  to  most  Gnostics,  including,  of  course,  the  Carpo- 
kratians  (so  for  Judas,  Grotius  and  Mangold,  £ini,  723  f.,  with 

*  "To  a  modem  reader  it  is  curious  rather  than  edifying,  with  the 
exception  of  the  beginning  and  end  "  (Mayor,  p.  clit). 

t  The  phrase  is  not  so  much  liturgical  as  a  polemical  reference  to  gnr  stic 
tfaeosophies(cp.  Jn  5^  17*,  and  E.  A.  Abbott's  Diai.,  1895,  2664). 

33 
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Schenkel,  Christusbild^   i6if. ;  Cone,    Gospel  and  its  Earliest 

Interpretations^  33^34 1>  ^md  Pfleiderer,  Urc,  ii.  509  f.)  and  the 

Cainites  (v.^^),  who  (according  to   Irenaeus,   i.  31.  i)  claimed 

kinship  with  the  Sodomites  {vJ)  and  Korah  (v.^^);  though  the 

allusion  to  Kain,  in  the  light  of  ^',  seems  to  voice  the  Jewish 

tradition,  as  old  as  Philo  (cp.  Siegfried's  Philo^  pp.  150  f.),  that 

Kain  was  the  first  sceptic,  who  denied  any  future  rewards  for 

the  good  or  punishment  for  the  wicked  (Targ.  Jems,  on  Gn  4^). 

Again,  the  abuse  of  love-feasts  (v.^^),  flattery  of  the  rich  (v.**), 

and  antinomian  tendencies,  are  common  to  these  errorists  and 

to  the  followers  of  Marcus  in  Asia  Minor,  c.  a.d.  160  (Iren.  L 

13-21);  but  Judas  never  alludes  to  the  women  over  whom 

Marcus  exercised  extraordinary  power,  and  the  above  traits  are 

not  peculiar  to  the   Marcosians.    The  combination  of  denying 

Christ  (v.*)  with  immorality  would  harmonise  either  with  Tit  !*• 

or  with  the  Nikolaitans  *  (Apoc  2^*  ^^  cp.  2^'  o&c  ^/mftroi  r^  wurnv 

/Aov).    There  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it  with  any  theoretical 

error,  such  as  that  of  Cerinthus  (cp.  i  Jn  2^^),  on  the  person  of 

Christ,  but  the  libertine  conduct  of  J.'s  errorists  was  plainly 

justified  in  their  own  opinion  by  their  views  (cp.  v.^) ;  just  as  the 

Carpokratians  (r.  a.d.  140),  whose  heresy  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  iiL 

2.  6-10)  found  prophetically  described  in  this  epistle,  advocated 

promiscuous  sexual  indulgence  on  the  ground  that  the  sextial 

impulse  was  a  God-given  instinct     Kain  and  Korah  (v.^^)  were 

honoured  by  the  Ophites,  of  whom  the  Cainites  were  an  ofifshoot, 

and  the  adherents  of  Simon  Magus  and  of  Carpokrates  are  said 

by  Irenaeus  (L  25.  i)  to  have  scoffed  at  the  angels  who  were 

responsible  for  the  creation. 

Whoever  they  were,  they  were  charged  by  Judas  with  sodomy 
(v.^  and  sexual  abuses  (v.^®^),t  as  well  as  with  covetousness — 

*  So  Thiersch,  Ewald,  Schott,  Uuther,  Wiesinger,  Mansel,  Sieffert, 
Bartlet,  and  recently  Knopf  (NZ,  320-322),  who  argues  that  J.'s  errorists  not 
only  were  libertines  and  spiritualists  like  the  N.,  but  shared  the  same  attitude 
towards  the  devil,  holding  that  the  true  Christian  could  scoff  at  his  power  and 
safely  practise  immorality.  This  involves  the  identification  of  the  angelic 
powers  in  v.*  with  evil  spirits  (so,  «.^.,  Weiss  and  Schott).  A  cognate  view 
(E.  P.  Gould,  NTTK  pp.  157-158)  makes  J.  point  to  the  summary  fate  of 
the  wicked  angels  as  a  proof  that  angels  in  general  need  not  be  reviled,  and 
that  the  errorists  had  better  not  jitstify  their  sensual  indulgence  by  i^ipealing 
'  more  or  less  C3aiically  to '  the  '  roving  propensities '  of  these  aerial  beings. 

t  For  which  the  dydrat  (v.^)  would  give  opportunity  to  the  unscrupuloos, 
as  in  the  case,  ^.^.,  of  the  Carpokratians.    This  lust,  combined  with  imab- 
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the  latter  (v.^^,  v.^  lavrovf  ToiftaiFOvrcc,  v.^*  ^^cXcukc  X^^^) 
pointing  to  a  familiar  type  of  the  prophet  or  mystagogue,  who 
traded  on  the  generosity  and  credulity  of  his  dupes.  On  being 
checked  by  the  authorities  of  the  churches,  they  became  re- 
bellious and  discontented  (•*»•  "«•!•»)  like  Korah;  while,  like 
Balaam  (v.^^),  they  were  pseudo-prophets  (this  is  the  force  of 
hwrvuiiofuvoi^  V.')  as  well  as  selfish.  Furthermore,  they  made 
loud  pretensions  (v.^**,  v.^*  ro  arofia  airiw  AoXct  (nripoyKa)^ 
evidently  on  the  score  of  superiority  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
ordinary  Christians.  Like  most  of  the  Gnostics,  they  appear  to 
have  called  themselves  irvcvfi^mcoc,  in  contrast  to  the  inferior 
^fn/x^oi  of  the  church  (this  is  the  point  of  J.'s  retort  in  v.^*) ; 
the  exdusiveness  (w.^**  ^)  and  lack  of  brotherly  love  (v.^^  v€f^4Xat 
SanjSpoif  S4v^  SKopfwa),  which  this  ostentation  developed,  are  a 
constant  source  of  reproach  in  the  writings  of  this  period  (cp. 

1  John,  Ignatius).  Such  traits  belong  to  the  incipient  phases  of 
some  local,  possibly  syncretistic,  development  of  libertinism  upon 
gnostic  lines,*  rather  than  to  any  definite  school ;  they  cannot 
be  fairly  explained  (Spitta,  503  f.,  after  Neander)  as  natural  to 
some  ultra-Paulinists,  or  to  errorists  of  a  purely  practical  bent, 
resembling  those  attacked  by  Paul  at  Corinth  or  Colossi  or  to 
Jewish  Christian  heretics  (so,  e,g,,  Credner  and  Salmon). 

§  6.  Period  and  authorship. — In  view  of  Eph  2^  3*  and 
Apoc  18^  21^^  the  allusion  to  the  apostles  in  v.^^  would  not 
necessarily  fix  the  terminus  a  quo  for  the  epistle  beyond  the  last 
quarter  of  the  first  century ;  but  the  further  allusion  (v.^^  to 

2  Ti  3^,  I  Ti  4^,  together  with  the  evidence  just  adduced  from 
the  incipient  gnostic  tendencies  which  it  controverts,  seems  to 
converge  upon  a  date  for  its  composition  in  the  early  decades  of 
the  second  century.  This  renders  it  impossible  (cp.  Jacoby, 
NTEthik^  455  £)  to  attribute  the  authorship  either  (a)  to  Judas, 

ordinatioii,  is  the  point  made  by  J.  (▼.*)  in  comptring  the  erroriiU  to  the 
fallen  angels  (cp.  Justin,  AfoL  it.  5 ;  Jub  iy.  15  f.),  who  in  Jewish  legend  (cp. 
Vols,  Jud,  EichaiohgU^  pp.  273  f.,  and  Bousset,  dU  Religimt  des  JudetUums^ 
326 f.,  for  the  evidence  from  Enoch,  etc.)  were  guilty  of  both  these  sins. 

*  So  Hamack  (early  representatives  of  the  Archontikoi,  Kainites, 
Nikolaitans,  etc)  and  Belser:  "man  wird  sonach  in  diesen  'Gottlosen' 
Anhilnger  des  Simon  Magus,  eines  Menander  und  Nikolaus  (Iren.  ado.  Jkoir, 
L  23 ;  Tert  dt  anima^  50 ;  Apoc  2^  ")  erblicken  dttrfen ;  Gesinnnngsgenossen 
des  Tbebutis  und  Dositheus,  von  welchen  ersterer  sunXchst  ein  Schisma 
veianlasste  und  dassdbe  bald  sur  HAresie  weiterbildete  (Eua.  B.  E.  iv.  22)" 
{Eini.  661-662).  X 
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the  brother  of  James  (Mk  6*,  Mt  13**),  who  is  supposed  (Qem- 
Alex.)  to  have  described  himself  as  the  servant,  not  the  brother, 
of  the  Lord,  owing  to  reverent  humility  (so  the  laige  majority  of 
edd) ;  or  {fi)  to  the  apostolic*  Judas  of  Lk  6**,  Ac  i**  (so,  e.g^ 
Bertholdt,  Schneckenburger,  Hofmann,  Lange,  Keil,  Belser, 
Wordsworth);  or  {c)  even  to  Judas  Barsabbas  (Ac  15^^),  the 
prominent  prophet  of  the  Jerusalem-church  (so  Schott,  Welcker, 
Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  Works^  viii.  38-39 ;  Selwyn,  and  PlumptreX 
ip)  is  weakened  by  the  dubiety  clinging  to  *IouSa«  *latwfiov,  whidi 
may  and  probably  does  mean '  son  of  James '  rather  than  '  brother.' 
But  even  were  it  otherwise,  (3)  like  {a)  is  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  neither  Judas  could  have  lived  long  enough  to  write  the 
epistle.  The  well-known  story  about  the  grandchildren  of 
Judas,  the  brother  of  James  of  Jerusalem,  being  brought  before 
Domitian,  su^ests  that  the  grandfather  could  hardly  have  sur- 
vived till  c.  A.D.  85.  Apart  from  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  fair 
case  can  be  made  out  for  his  authorship,  and  many  scholars  find 
themselves  able  to  read  the  allusions  to  the  errorists  in  such  a 
way  as  to  place  them  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  century, 
thus  interpreting  the  title  literally,  f  Renan  (iiu  ch.  x.)  is  alone 
in  relegating  it  to  c.  a.d.  54  as  a  covert  and  rancorous  pamphlet 
against  Paul,  but  a  date  within  the  seventh  decade  of  the  first 
century  (Amauld,  Weiss)  is  upheld  by  many  scholars,  e^,  60-64 
(Bigg),  63  f.  (Bisping,  F.  Maier,  Gheorghiu),  64-66  (Rampf, 
Henkel,  SchSfer,  pp.  314  f*;  Gutjahr,  Belser,  Kaulen,  Trenkle)^ 
or  predominantly  66  f.  (Reithmayr,  Valroger,  Fronmuller, 
Eichhom,  Bleek,  Schulze,  Weiss,  Wandel,  Burger,  Amauld, 
Guericke,  Stier,  Langen,  Salmond  in  Pulpit  Commentary  % 
Selwyn,  The  Christian  Prophets^  pp.  146  f.  etc.).  Others,  lUce 
Kuhl  (65-80),  fix  its  composition  somewhat  later;  e^.  in  the 
eighth  decade,  so  2^n  (70-75),  Barth  (after  70),  Mayor,  Siefieit 

*  Tertullian  and  Origen  (Lat.)  both  make  the  author  an  apostle ;  but  this 
was  probably  due  to  the  impulse  which  led  the  early  churdi  to  connect  the 
authors  or  supposed  authors  of  its  scriptures  with  the  apostolic  circle.  The 
writer  himself  does  not  claim  to  be  one  of  the  apostles,  and  indeed  he  dis* 
sociates  himself  from  them. 

t  If  'IiTO^oOf  (A  B  etc.,  cp.  WH.  ii.  106 ;  EBL  2632)  b  to  be  read  (so^ 
#.^. ,  Alford)  in  v.*  instead  of  iri^pkor,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  brothei  of 
Jesus  could  have  written  thus  (or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  have  meant  Jesus 
by  h  KJ&piot),  is  well-nigh  insuperable.  Even  Paul  used  6  Xpter&t  (i  Co  lO*). 
Nor  would  it  ease  matters  to  take  li^^oCt  as  equivalent  to  Joshna  (E.  & 
Kellett,  £r.  xv.  381). 


"^ 
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(70-80),  and  Bartlet,  A  A.  344'-35i;  whilst  a  date  c  a.d  80  is 
favoured  by  Credner,  Reuss,  Lumby,  Schott  (80-90),  Ewald, 
Hofmann,  Spitta,  Keil,  and  von  Soden.*  The  latter  period  has 
most  in  its  favour,  if  the  manifesto  could  be  connected  with 
the  Judas  of  the  early  church.  Otherwise,  criticism  is  pushed 
into  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century  (so,  e.g,^  Harnack, 
McGiifert,  Jtilicher,  Hpllmann),  slightly  later  by  Schenkel  (a.d. 
130-140)  and  Straatman  (pp.  102  f.),  and  later  still  by  Volkmar, 
Mangold,  Davidson,  N«  Schmidt  in  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth^ 
p.  192  (after  a.d.  150X  and  Bams  {c.  a.d.  160),  as  formerly 
by  Semler  (a.d.  150-200). 

On  any  fonn  of  the  latter  hypothesis,  some  explanation  of  the  title  (*Ioi^t 
1.  X.  3oCXof,  d9«X^  9k  'laKdfpov)  becomes  imperative,  (a)  The  main  objection 
to  the  pseudonym-hypothesis  (Schwegler,  Pfleiderer,  Reuss,  etc.),  which  makes 
the  writer  take  the  brother  of  Jesus  as  his  mouthpiece,  is  that  J.  was  far  from 
important  enough,  that  he  would  probably  have  been  made  an  apostle  (as 
by  Tertullian  afterwards),  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  develop  hb 
personality,  as  would  have  been  natural  under  the  circumstances. f  (d)  More 
plausibly  Hamack  {ACJL  i.  x,  pp.  465  f.)  would  modify  this  by  conjecturing 
that  some  unknown  Judas  $  of  the  second  century  (A.D.  100-130)  wrote  the 
homily  against  a  contemporary  phase  of  Syro-Palestinian  gnosticism,  and  that 
the  words  d9eX06t  M  'Iajr(6/3ou  were  added  later  (A.D.  150-180)  when  it 
became  desirable,  in  the  light  of  the  rampant  gnosticism  of  the  age,  to 
guarantee  the  writing's  authority.  Such  a  theory  (so  McGiffert,  A  A.  585- 
588 ;  Bacon,  Bams)  in  one  form  or  another  at  once  does  some  justice  to  the 
contents  of  the  writing,  which  does  not  appear  to  come  from  one  who  either 
belonged  to  or  survived  the  first  generation,  and  to  the  title  itself;  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  a  second-century  scribe  or  editor,  finding  the  words 'loi^^t 
'I.  X.  doOXpf  at  the  head  of  an  earlier  ('not  fax  from  a.d.  90,'  Bacon,  p.  170) 
manifesto  against  antinomian  errorists,  to  amplify  them  with  ddeX^df  9k 
'loKiipov,  supposing  or  wishing  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  writer  was  the 
brother  of  the  notable  James  of  Jerusalem,  whose  rigid  attitude  towards  pagan 

*  /.«.  in  his  commentary.  The  hurried  and  superficial  paragraph  at  the 
dose  of  his  Inirodtution  (pp.  470-472)  seems  to  abandon  both  the  authorship 
of  Judas  and  the  first  century  date. 

t  JUlicher  (Eini,  p.  200)  now  thinks  that  the  author  belonged  to  a  circle 
where  James  was  held  in  honour,  hut  that  he  chose  Judas  as  his  pseudonym 
because  he  perhaps  outlived  the  other  Palestinian  apostles,  and  therefore  was  a 
suitable  mouthpiece  for  warnings  against  the  rising  peril. 

X  Grotius  thought  of  Judas,  a  Jewish  Christian  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
aeoond  century,  as  the  actual  author ;  but  d^cX^dt  9i  laxiipov  could  hardly 
be  taken  as  an  episcopal  Jerusalemite  title,  and  the  very  personality  of  this 
Judas  is  in  dispute  (cp.  Zahn*s  Fonchungen^  vi.  293  f.,  and  Turner, /TX 
L  529 f.,  against  Schlatter,  TU.  xii.  25 f.,  BFT.  xU.  3,  1898,  'die  Kirche 
Jerunlems  vom  Jahre  70-130,'  pp.  29  f.).  Otherwise  one  might  think  of 
some  presbyter  call^  Judas  (Dahl). 
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antinomiaii  tendencies  was  so  notorious.  This,  at  any  rate,  seens  upon  the 
whole  a  more  feasible  line  of  conjecture  than  to  suppose  that  the  writing  was 
originally  an  anonymous  epistle  or  a  manifesto. 

The  destination  of  the  pastoral,  whether  Syro- Palestine  (de  Wette,  Bartlet), 
Antioch  and  its  neighbourhood  (Chase),  Corinth^  or,  as  some  have  more 
plausibly  argued,  Egypt  (Mayerhoff,  Schenkel,  Mangold,  etc.),  cannot  be 
precisely  ascertained  from  the  contents,  and  tradition  is  silent.  If  a  Judas  of 
the  first  century  wrote  it,  Palestine  or  Antioch  is  a  natural  suggestion.  The 
resemblances  between  the  gnostic  phenomena  of  J.'s  opponents  and  those 
of  John's  apocalypse,  the  Pauline  pastorals,  and  Ignatius,  might  suggest  Asia 
Minor  (so  von  Soden  and  Bacon,  the  latter  conjecturing  that  the  local 
destination  of  the  epistle  has  disappeared  from  the  title),  but  more  or  less 
analogous  phenomena  can  be  shown  to  have  emerged  in  several  quarters. 
As  a  matter  of  fiact,  we  are  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  writer  and  hb  audience.  The  pastoral  resembles  i  John  in  its 
general  outlook  and  adaptation  to  some  definite  situation  or  circle  of  churches 
whose  oversight  belonged  to  the  writer.  How  Judas  learnt  of  the  peril, 
whether  by  observation  or  by  information,  why  he  wrote  instead  of  visiting 
the  churches  in  person,  and  what  was  the  outcome  of  his  manifesto — on  these 
topics  the  epistle  itself  and  the  subsequent  tradition  of  the  church  yield 
no  information  whatsoever.  Possibly  he  meant  his  tract  to  be  a  sort  of  fiery 
cross,  to  rouse  the  churches.  Instead  of  showing  its  readers  how  to  contend 
for  the  apostolic  fiuth  (v.'),  it  is  so-  engrossed  with  the  invaders  that  not 
until  the  very  close  is  any  instruction  given  as  to  the  behaviour  of  true 
Christians  in  the  crisis.  To  be  forewarned  was  evidently,  in  J.'s  view,  to 
be  forearmed.  Were  any  tradition  extant,  connecting  Judas  with  some  lost 
treatise  or  epistle,  it  would  be  tempting  to  read  v.*  in  the  light  of  Tit  i',  1 11 
3*^  as  a  piece  of  literary  vraisemblance  on  the  part  of  the  pseudonymous 
author,  in  order  to  justify  the  object  and  sise  of  Uie  writing,  and  its  lack  of 
positive  religious  teaching.  The  obscurity  of  the  whole  situation  unfortunately 
prevents  us  from  discovering,  except  in  a  general  sense,  what  that  religioaa 
teaching  conld  have  been.t 


9  PETERX 

LiTBftATURB. — (a)  Editions — Besides  most  editions  of  i  Peter  and  Judas 
(f.tr.),  the  following  special  commentaries :  C.  Ullmann  {Der  twtiU  Brirf  P. 
kriiisch  unUriuchi^  1821) ;  IV.  O.  Dietlein  (1851);  F.  Steinfass  (1863); 
Harms  (1873) ;  J.  F.  Demarest  (New  York,  1865)  *  L.  J.  Hundhausen, 
Das  nuiU   PonHfikalsehreibm  des  AposUlfArstem   Petrus  (1878);  Lumby 


*  On  the  slender  ground  that  the  evils  denounced  by  J.  resemble  those 
attacked  by  Pkul  in  Corinth. 

t  "  Many  of  the  phrases  packed  together  in  Jude's  epistle  might  each  be 
the  head  of  a  discourse ;  so  that  I  could  easily  believe  that  we  had  in  this 
epistle  heads  of  topics  enlarged  on,  either  in  a  larger  document,  or  by  the 
apostle  himself  in  viva  voce  addresses"  (Salmon,  INT,  p.  477). 

t  On  the  latest  book  in  the  NT  canon,  English  scholardiip  is  easily  first ; 
Chase's  article  and  Mayor's  edition  throw  all  pieviona  work  into  the  shade. 
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{Sp§ak€9^s  C<mm,    i88i);    Plammer  (Ellicott's   Comm,   1883);  Wddoer's 
Annaiaiions  (New  York,  1897) ;  R.  H.  Strachan  {EGT.  1910). 

{b)  Studies— F.  A.  S.  Nietzsche's  Rpistola  Petri  posterior  umdicaia 
(17S5);  J-  F.  Flatt,  Genuina  see.  P.  Epistola  origo  defenditur  (Tttbingen, 
1806) ;  P.  E.  Picot,  Recherches  tur  la  deux  ipttre  de  Pierre  (Geneva,  1829) ; 
F.  H.  Kern,  de  secunda  Petri  epistola  (Tttbingen,  1829) ;  C.  N.  de  Graaff, 
Analecta  in  ep,  P,  alteram  (1833);  ^  I>eltlle,  VauihenHciti  de  la  secoude 
^ttre  de  Pierre  (Strassburyr.  1835) ;  J.  H.  Magnus,  Examen  de  Pauthent,  de 
la  sec,  ip,  de  S.  Pierre  (1835) ;  L.  Heydenrdch,  Ein  Wort  ntr  Vertkeidigung^ 
etc  (1837);  L.  Audemars,  Seconde  ipttre  de  Pierre  (Geneva,  1838) ;  A.  L. 
Daumas,  Introd,  critique  ^  la  deux,  ipttre  de  Pierre  (Strassburg,  1845)  *  F* 
Oilier,  Essai  dintroduction  critique  d  la  sec.  ipttre  de  S.  Pierre  (Toulouse, 
1852);  £.  G.King,  Did  S.  Peter  write  in  Gk,  f  Thoughts  and  criticisms 
intended  to  preve  the  Aramaic  origin  of  Second  Peter  (Cambridge,  1871); 
Groficfa,  die  Echtheit  des  Mweiten  Brie/es  Petrus  (1889) ;  F.  H.  Chase  {DP. 
iii.  796-818)*;  Schenkel  (BL.  iv.  502-506);  Sanday,  Inspiration  (1893); 
346  f.,  382  f. ;  McGiffert,  A  A.  600  f. ;  O.  Cone  (EBi.  3682  f.) ;  Moffatt 
{J/Nr,  *  596  f.,  707  f. ) ;  Abbott  {Diat.  1 1 16  f. ) ;  K.  Henkel,  Der  tweite  Brief 
des  Apostelfiirsten  Petrus  gepriift  auf  seine  Echtheit  (1904)  *  ;  A.  Camerlynck 
(Collectiones  Brugensesy  1907,  6-13,  'quaeritur  utrum  demonstrari  possit,  sec. 
epist  S.  Petri  a  principe  Apostolonim  fuisse  conscriptam ' ) ;  Dillenseger 
{MilangBS  de  la  Faculti  Orientate^  Beyrouth  ii.  173-212,  1907,  *  Tauthentidt^ 
de  la  deux.  ^.  P.'). 

§  I.  Contents  and  characteristics, — ^The  salutation  (i^'^)  passes 
over  into  an  exhortation  (i^^^)  to  attain,  by  means  of  a  pure  and 
diligent  life,  that  hnyywn,^  of  the  divine  nature  which  is  at  once 
the  privilege  and  goal  of  Christianity.  Such  a  reminder  (i^^) 
comes  with  special  aptness  from  one  whose  apostolic  relation  to 
Jesus  guarantees  his  witness  to  the  historic  voice  of  God. 
Furthermore,  Christians  (i**'')  have  OT  prophecy  to  be  their 
light  in  this  darkling  world  until  the  second  advent  of  Jesus. 
The  mention  of  the  OT  prophets,  however,  reminds  the  writer 
that  there  were  false  prophets  as  well,  and  this  leads  him  (2^*^)  to 
denounce  in  round  terms  the  false  teachers  of  his  own  day  as 
vicious,  greedy,  and  insubordinate  characters  who  will  share  the 
doom  of  their  prototypes,  viz.  the  fallen  angels,  the  contempor- 
aries of  Noah,  and  the  men  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  The 
prediction  of  the  doom  awaiting  these  apostates  is  followed  {2^^') 
by  a  pungent  description  of  their  malpractices.  In  writing  thus, 
the  author  b  only  reminding  his  readers  once  more  of  the  OT 
prophecies  and  the  apostolic  injunctions  (3^'').  They  must 
remember  that  the  appearance  of  those  who  idly  scoff  at  the 
second  advent  is  one  mark  of  the  latter  days  (3^^),^  whereas  the 
^  The  aUttsion  in  3'  is  to  the  Jewish  tradition  voiced  in  En  83*^. 
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coming  of  the  Lord's  day  is  sure  (3^).  This  great  hope  of  a  new 
world  implies  that  Christians  must  keep  themselves  pure  and 
stead&st,  to  be  worthy  of  it  (3^^'-)'  ^*'^  ^^  appeal  to  Paul's 
authority  *  for  the  view  of  a  gracious  purpose  in  the  delay  of  the 
end  (3^^)»  and  a  final  exhortation  to  growth  in  the  grace  and 
ymMTic  t  of  Christ,  the  pastoral  ends  in  a  brief  doxology  (3^. 

The  Hellenistic  colouring  of  the  tract  is  noticeable.  Terms  like  Btta, 
Biwofuf  {!*)  and  Beta  0i^it  (i^)  were,  indeed,  current  during  the  first  century, 
but  their  application  to  Jesus  Christ  is  strange,  and  their  point  is  missed  unless 
the  writing  is  placed  in  the  second  century,  when  a  diffused  Stoicism  was 
predominant  throughout  the  empire,  whose  keynotes  were  participation  in  the 
divine  nature  and  advance  {vpoKorij,  cp.  i*"^)  in  the  scale  of  ethical  virtne 
{hnxopffytuf,  see  below),  and  when  a  type  of  ywQcif  was  popular  which  wis 
compatible  with  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  x^P^*  in  Christ's  person  and 
with  a  defective  morality.  Beside  these  lie  late  Greek  terms  like  ixwdXouL, 
^6d€iyfUi,  yrYVfumafiipfiw  (2'^),t  {nroiHyioif  (=ass),  6\lytnt  i^tpdw  (= vomit), 
the  use  of  active  for  middle  in  3",  splinters  of  Hellenistic  Greek  like  X^^ 
Xaj9(&r  (Josephus)  and  fLward^  (i*)»§  the  dramatic  background  of  irixo/nm- 
fh^trai  (l"),  the  technical  term  ^r^mjt  (i^s  initiate),  unique  semi- 
philosophical  formations  like  oJLfbviot  peuriKela  {i'^)  and  e/XorpuH^t  9tdwoia 
(properly = pure  reason,  Plato's  FAad,  66  A),  grandiloquent  periphrases  like 
^  IMToXor/Mir^t  ddfa  (x^*),  eyes  of  an  adulteress  (2^*),  and  h  \fi^  roG  VK&rwt 
reH^frfrai  (a^*  as  the  doom  of  wells  and  mists  I),  the  awkward  abstract  plurals 
in  3"  etc.  etc.  Similarly,  an  examination  of  the  linguistic  data  shows  that 
the  writer's  characteristic  vocabulary  is  often  allied  to  the  Greek  vergoos  of 
the  OT  or  of  extra-canonical  volumes  {e.^,  dsTcuaror,  3  Mac  6^ ;  yaryttfr^, 
Theod.  Pr  26*,  Symm.  Pr  26",  Is  29**  5  ^irropre^ir,  ^/Aroum^f ,  Theod.  Is  3* ; 
ivvwptdfwBat  without  iw&wwiow,  and  diSiot,  i}ioya,  ^^,  mrikodw  from  the  Book 
of  Wisdom).  These  indications  of  provenance  need  not  be  pressed,  however. 
Thus  the  occasional  resemblances  to  iambic  rhythm  which  have  been  noted 
(Bigg  refers  to  2^  *•  *)  are  no  more  than  the  accidental  cadences  that  recur  in 
many  of  the  imaginative  reaches  of  prose  literature,  from  Livy  and  Tacitus  to 
Dickens.  Even  the  vapoi/ila  of  2"  need  not  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  sudi 
writers  as  Ezekiel  of  Alexandria ;  the  second  part,  at  any  rate,  echoes  (p.  35) 
the  traditional  reproach  upon  Nadan  preserved  in  the  Syriac  and  Armenian 
texts  of  Ahikar  (cp.  J.  Rendel  Harris  in  TTke  Story  of  Ahihtr^  pp.  Ixvf.), 
*<  My  son,  thou  hast  behaved  like  the  swine  which  went  to  the  bath  (Xouro- 
li^ny,  2  P.)  with  people  of  quality,  and  when  he  came  out  saw  a  stinking 
drain  and  went  and  rolled  himself  in  it."    At  the  same  time,  there  is  signifi- 

*  E^oing  perhaps  Polyk.  iii.  8  (rj  a9^  roO  /unKaplov  koI  ^M^ov  XIoAoi^ 
dt  •  •  .  iypa^ew  ^urroXdt). 

t  Possibly  an  echo  of  the  liturgical  formula  used  by  Marcus  the  Valentinian 
(Iren.  i.  13.  2). 

X  The  genitive  with  this,  like  the  description  of  the  mists  in  2^,  is  one 
trace  of  the  Homerisms  frequent  in  second-century  rhetoric. 

§  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  writer  of  2  P.  is  here  guilty  of  a 
rhetorical  bathos"  (Chase,  808). 
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eanee  in  the  pagin  and  PhUonic  *  conception  of  inspiration  as  a  ttate  in  which 
men  were  simply  mouthpieces  of  the  divine  spirit  (I'^y  so  ^ry^dfuvow  in  2^) ; 
in  classical  borrowings  like  the  second  proverb  of  2**  and  vrjiptrfftM  (3^),  and 
especially  in  the  exploitation  of  the  idea,  fieimiliar  to  Jews  (cp.  Joseph.  Ant,  i, 
2.  3:  "Adam's  prediction  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  one  day  by 
the  force  of  fire,  and  at  another  time  by  the  force  of  water  ")t  and  to 
Christians  of  the  second  century,  but  promulgated  especially  by  contemporary 
Stoicism  (cp.  Zeller's  Stoics^  S^icunans^  and  Sceptics ^  Eng.  tr.  pp.  I55f.)> 
that  the  universe  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire ;  no  less  than  in  solecisms  like 
pM/ifM,  which  the  author  uses  sa^ seeing,  instead  of  ecular  expnssian  (2*), 
vapa^pofla  (2^),  xdXi^/ia  (2**,  properly = a  cylinder),  ifomyftowili  (3"),  the 
genitive  after  ppud^i  (cp.  Blass,  Gramm,  §  36.  9),  the  use  of  awi^tw  (3^, 
the  present  for  the  future  in  3^'  (n^irrrcu),  and  KawoGrBat  (3'*'  ^*). 

This  Hellenistic  colouring  is  mediated  by  Alexandrian  influences,  however, 
and  is  associated  with  a  strong  predilection  for  the  midrashic  tendencies  of  the 
later  Judaism  (see  above,  p.  23)  There  (cp.  Kalisch,  BidU  Studies t  i.  24  f.), 
while  some  characters  like  Lot  acquired  an  unwonted  halo  of  respect  (cp.  2^ 
after  legends  in  Bereschith  Rabba),  others,  like  Kain,  Korah,  Edaam,  and 
Jezebel,  became  blackened  with  the  growth  of  evil  associations.  Even  Philo 
turns  Balaam  into  a  juggling,  disloyal  impostor ;  while  in  Targ^  Jen.  on  Ex 
7"  he  is  the  teacher  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Ti  3"),  those  masters  of  witch- 
craft and  divination  who  rivalled  Moses  in  his  feats  of  magic.  Thus  the 
allusion  to  his  covetousness  in  Jud  "  b  probably  to  be  seconded  by  a  reference 
in  v.',  where  the  sensual  dreams  reflect  Balaam's  Targumic  reputation  as  an 
exponent  of  corrupt  dreams.  Similarly  Noah  (2^  became  in  Jewish  tradition 
(Jos.  Ant,  L  3.  I ;  Sib.  Or  L  128 ;  Jub  viL  2of.)  a  preacher  of  righteousness 
in  his  corrupt  age. 

There  is  a  strange  parallel  (cp.  Franke,  Deutsche  Litteraturuitungt  1901, 
2760  f.,  and  van  den  Bergh  van  Eysinga's  Indische  Ein/IUsse  a^  Sva$tg, 
Ertaklungen  53  f.)  between  f-  ^^  and  the  early  Buddhist  Nidlnakathi  (cp. 
Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  Birth-Stories^  i.  58) :  "  Friends,  one  hundred  thousand 
years  from  now  there  will  be  a  new  dispensation  ;  this  system  of  worlds  will 
be  destroyed ;  even  the  mighty  ocean  will  dry  up ;  this  great  earth  will  be 
burned  up  and  destroyed ;  and  the  whole  world,  up  to  the  realms  of  the 
immaterial  angels,  will  pass  away*  Therefore,  O  friends,  do  mercy,  live  in 
kindness,  and  sympathy,  and  peace.* 

{  3.  Object. — It  is  as  difficult  as  in  the  case  of  Judas,  to  make 
out  the  physiognomy  of  the  enrorists  from  any  comparison  of 
the  homily  with  the  traits  of  the  second-century  errorists  pre- 
served for  us  in  Irenaeus  and  his  fellow-apologists.  But  whether 
their  gnosticism  was  that  of  Carpokrates  (so  Grotius,  Schenkel, 
Mangold,  Volter,  Holtzmann,  etc.)  or  the  earlier  Nikolaitans 

*  Josephus  {Ant,  iv.  6.  5)  applies  it  to  Balaam. 

t  On  this  curious  saga,  see  Bousset  in  ZNW,  (1903)  45-46.  The  final 
burning  of  the  star-spirits  or  ^rocx^ia  (3^^  cp.  Spitta,  265  C)  is  another  relic  of 
later  Jewish  tradition  (cp.  En  66"  6^  etc.). 
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(Mansel),*  its  traits  are  too  distinctive  to  be  expUuned  simply 
from  the  practical  libertinism  or  the  incipient  scepticism  which 
Paul  or  even  the  prophet  John  had  encountered  within  the  first 
century,  much  less  from  Sadducean  Christians  (Bertholdt,  EinL 

§  67a  f.). 

The  Gnostics  objected  to  any  proof  from  the  Scriptures,  on 
the  ground  that  truth  was  delivered  viva-voce^  not  by  means  of 
written  documents.  This  at  first  sight  appears  to  harmonise  with 
the  catholic  position,  that  tradition  is  the  supreme  standard; 
but  the  Gnostics  rejected  the  catholic  apostolic  tradition,  prefer- 
ring their  own  construction,  as  Irenaeus  bitterly  complains  (iiL 
3  f.)^  and  claiming  to  be  wiser  "not  only  than  the  presbyters,  but 
even  than  the  apostles."  This  claim  in  turn  led  them  to  twist 
the  scriptures  into  consonance  with  their  own  views  (iraparpcirom9 
ras  ip/A7fV€ia9  mlI  j^fiiovpyovimi  raf  Ifi^yi^o'cif,  Iren.  i.  3.  6),  and 
both  features  of  their  teaching  are  antagonised  by  the  author  of 
2  Peter.  The  false  yvwn^  promulgated  successfully  (2^^)  in  several 
circles  of  contemporary  Christianity  by  these  teachers  (3^)  appears 
to  have  developed  much  the  same  results  in  conduct  as  those 
denounced  by  Judas — so  much  so  that  all  the  author  thinks  he 
requires  to  do  is  to  reproduce  the  incisive  exposure  of  their  greed, 
sensuality,  and  arrogance,  given  in  the  earlier  letter.  The  colours 
are  heightened,  the  terms  become  more  extravagant  and  excited, 
but  the  errorists  here  represent  a  full-blown  development  of  the 
tendencies  opposed  by  Judas  in  his  pamphlet  The  special 
burden  of  this  homily  is,  however,  the  rehabilitation  of  belief 
in  the  second  advent  (iii*  i«-  w  3«'«),  as  against  the  scoffers 
{i/imuKTOL),  To  controvert  these  teachers  the  writer  brings 
forward  four  pleas :  (L)  the  primitive  apostolic  witness  of  the 
second  advent  (i^***),  (ii.)  the  messianic  prophecies  of  the  (i**^) 
OT  which  that  witness  corroborates,  (iii.)  an  explanation  of  the 
delay  (based  on  a  current  Jewish  piece  of  exegesis),  as  really  due 
(3^)  to  the  long-suffering  and  consideration  of  God,t  and  (iv.)  an 
assertion  that  belief  and  disbelief  in  the  second  advent  were 

*  "There  may  have  been  shades  of  difference  between  them;  some, 
perhaps,  had  a  philosophy,  and  some  had  not;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  preacher,  Judging  the  party  as  a  whole  by  its  practical  results, 
they  would  well  seem  to  wear  the  same  livery"  (Bigg,  ICC.  p.  2^). 

t  To  infer  from  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  chiliasm  that  the  epistle 
must  be  very  old,  is  doubly  erroneous ;  for  (i.)  chiliasm  was  not  universil  in 
the  second  century,  (ii.)  nor  was  the  quotation  from  Ps  90*  its  starting-point, 
Bi  Apoc  so*'*  is  enough  to  show. 
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bound  ap  with  pure  and  vicious  lines  of  conduct  respectively 
(3^  ^^)*  Incidentally,  be  asserts  towards  the  close  the  complete 
harmony  of  Paul's  teaching  on  this  point  with  his  own,  with  a 
view  to  discredit  the  appeal  made  by  the  errorists  to  certain 
sayings  of  the  great  apostle. 

The  errorists  who  are  thus  denoanced  in  a  P.  belonged  probably  to 
drdes  where  spiritoalistic  views  of  the  universe  were  promulgated,*  as  if  it 
were  immutable ;  but  while  Philo  defends  this  line  of  speculation  agauist  the 
Stoic  theory  of  a  final  conflagration  (de  incwrupL  mumU,  18  f.),  our  author 
uses  the  latter,  which  was  popular  among  ordinary  Christians  of  the  time 
(cp.  Origen,  adv,  Cels,  iv.  11.  79),  to  rebut  the  former.  If  one  could  be  sure 
that  their  sapkisticai  myths  (i^)  represented  an  allegorising  interpretation  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  it  might  be  possible  to  see  in  them  an  exaggerated  expression 
of  the  spiritualising  movement  which,  as  the  Fourth  gospel  indicates,  had 
already  begun  in  Asia  Minor  to  resolve  difficulties  in  the  literal  statement 
of  sudi  ideas  as  that  of  the  second  advent.  In  denouncing  them,  the  writer, 
like  the  author  of  the  Pauline  pastorals  (2  Ti  s^"*),  passes  from  the  future  to 
the  present ;  in  the  heat  of  his  denunciation  he  forgets  that  he  has  begun  by 
putting  hb  counsels  into  the  form  of  a  prediction,  couched  against  appre- 
hensions of  a  danger  in  the  days  to  come  (cp.  Henlcel,  op»  cit,  37  f.),  and 
speaks  of  the  errorists  naturally  as  they  lived  and  moved  before  his  eyes. 

§  3.  Period  and  origin. — Even  apart  from  the  use  of  a  pas^ 
toral  Qudas)  which  was  not  composed  till  long  after  Peter  had 
died,  the  late  origin  of  the  epistle,  involving  its  pseudonymous 
character,  would  be  revealed  by  the  character  of  (a)  its  allusion 
to  Paul's  epistles  (3^^  where  oZ  ypatfial  cannot  be  non-technical). 
These  are  apparently  viewed  as  the  subject  of  varied  interpreta- 
tions and  even  of  serious  misunderstandings.  Furthermore,  they 
are  ranked  on  a  level  with  the  other  scriptures^  ue,  the  OT 
primarily;  and  evidently  a  collection  of  them  is  presupposed 
(cp.  Gutjahr,  pp.  49  f.),  for  the  reference  of  3^  can  hardly  be 
confined  to  Romans  (2^  9^,  so  Grbtius,  Huther,  and  Dietlein)  f 
or  Ephesians  (with  its  conception  of  o'o^&s  so  Hofmann, 
Belser,  von  Soden),  or  Thessalonians  (Alford),  or  Galatians 
(Augusti)^  much  less  Hebrews  (Cramer,  Bengel,  Home,  Forster, 
Apost.  Authority  of  Hebrews^  pp.  625  f.  etc.)^  or  some  Pauline 
letter  no  longer  extant  (so,  e^.^  Pott,  Ktihl,  Spitta,  Zahn,  Bigg). 
This  allusion  (cp.   Spitta,   286  f.)  to  a  collection  of  Pauline 

*  Cp.  Irenseus,  adv»  hair,  v.  19.  2 :  substantiam  [mundi]  a  semetipsa 
floruisse  et  esse  ex  se  natam  .  •  •  alii  aduentum  Domini  contemnunt, 
incamationem  eins  non  rectpientes. 

t  This  is  used  by  those  who,  like  Mayor  recently,  argue  for  the  Roman 
destination  of  the  writing. 
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epistles  is  therefore  an  anachronism  which  forma  an  indubit- 
able water-mark  of  the  second  century,  and  which  is  corro* 
boiated  by  the  allusion  to  your  apostles  in  3',  where  the 
context,  with  its  collocation  of  prophets  and  apostles,  reflects 
the  second-century  division  of  scripture  into  these  two  classes. 
The  general  period  is  further  indicated  by  (jf)  the  dependence  of 
the  homily  upon  i  Peter.  Early  in  the  church  the  differences 
of  style  between  2  Peter  and  i  Peter  led  many  to  suspect  that 
the  former  was  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  latter.  *'  Simon 
Petrus  .  .  .  scripsit  duas  epistolas,  quae  catholics  nominantur; 
quarum  secunda  a  plerisque  eius  negatur  propter  stili  cum  priore 
dissonantiam  "  (Jerome,  uir,  iiiust.  i).  The  differences  of  style 
and  diction  are  exactly  those  which  denote  an  individual  writer, 
who  is  composing  his  work  with  r  Peter,  if  not  with  the  Petrine 
speeches  in  Acts,  before  his  mind  (cp.  Simcox,  Writers  of  NT^ 
63-69,  with  the  older  works  of  Olshausen  and  Mayerhoff, 
Einleitung  in  die  petrinischen  Schriften^  r  5  8- 170).  a  Peter  is 
more  periodic  and  ambitious*  than  i  Peter,  but  its  linguistic 
and  stylistic  efforts  only  reveal  by  their  cumbrous  obscurity 
a  decided  inferiority  of  conception,  which  marks  it  off  from 
I  Peter.  Thus — to  mention  only  one  or  two  characteristics  in 
the  vocabulary — imxopftiy€iy  is  used,  not  as  X9P"Ty^^  ^^  i  P  4^ 
(and  Paul)  in  a  religious  application,  but  in  its  ethical  sense 
current  among  philosophic  moralists  (i^);  the  groups  of  words 
compounded  with  AyaOoi  and  koko^  which  recur  in  i  Peter,  are 
entirely  absent  from  the  later  writing;  the  predilection  for 
compounds  with  avv  disappears  in  2  Peter,  while  in  the  latter 
^yairnTs  replaces  /ioprvs,  ^io/iai  displaces  Xoyc^o/uu,  the  gospel 
becomes  an  hrrok-q^  and  the  expectation  of  the  near  end  (i  P  4^ 
is  prolonged  indefinitely  (2  P  3^  ").  i  Peter  never  uses  words 
like  iK€lv99  or  cktoc^  cvo-c/Scca  or  ttmfiifq,  Kpitri^  or  luxrOo^  ^wdpyfm 
or  rnrof/joirq^  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  2  Peter  uses  SI  koI  but 
never  fici^  ,  .  •  ^  ox  IXAi^Xoik,  ^iret^cui,  Anxf ,  I0ros,  fcXi|poiro/<ia, 
{oco,  /MFCD,  the  sing,  of  ^Xtyoc,  ^)3of,  and  the  ideas  of  joy  and 
sojourning;  unlike  i  Peter,  the  writer  also  is  fond  of  using 
irom^p  (and  that  of  Christ)^  Airo^cvycA,  Myvt^m.^^  Uos,  and 
wapowria,  (for  ^iroKoXv^if),  though  the  end  b  not  the  appearance 


•  (( 


Neither  style  nor  matter  can  be  called  simple.  It  is  not  altogether 
without  eloquence,  but  the  eloquence  is  elaborate  and  often  artificial,  as  m 
the  octave  of  virtues  (i^).  In  many  passages  the  thought  is  too  subtle  to  be 
easily  followed  "  (Mayor,  cziii). 
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of  Christ  but  the  day  of  terrible  judgment.  Even  after  all 
allowance  is  made  for  difference  of  subject,  e^.y  such  con- 
siderations fail  to  account  for  the  discrepancies  of  thought  and 
expression,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  dual  authorship. 
*'  No  change  of  circumstances  can  account  for  the  change  of 
tone  of  which  we  are  conscious  on  passing  from  the  one  epistle 
to  the  other"  (Mayor,  p.  Ixxx). 

This  difference  of  tone  and  style  involves  the  pseudonymous 
character  of  2  Peter.  The  writer  is  at  pains  to  invest  his 
writing  with  verisimilitude.  Symeon  Peter  is  made  to  refer  to 
his  own  mission  and  death,  foretold  by  Jesus  (i^^^),  to  (i^^ 
cp.  above,  pp.  15,  191  f.)  the  Petrine  tradition  under  Mark's 
gospel,  to  the  transfiguration  of  which  he  was  a  witness  (i^^*), 
and  to  the  first  epistle  (3^),  evidently  widely  circulated  by  this 
time. 

The  recent  attempt  of  Spitta  and  Zahn  to  explain  3^  as  referring  to  some 
lost  epistle  and  not  to  i  Peter,  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  2  Peter  is 
addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  (and  therefore  that  the  audience  of  2  P  3^ 
could  not  be  that  of  i  Peter),  and  on  the  assertion  that  3^  is  not  an  accurate 
description  of  i  Peter.  But  the  latter  contains  teaching  on  the  prophetic 
witness  to  Christ  and  on  the  second  coming,  besides  at  least  one  (5^)  allusion 
to  the  apostolic  witness.  Other  features  corroborate  the  late  date.  Thus,  the 
mount  of  transfiguration  is  referred  to  as  /^  koiy  mount  (i^)  quite  in  the 
sub-apostolic  fiuhion  of  investing  sacred  scenes  with  a  halo  of  pious  associa- 
tions. Jesus  is  expliddy  called  9e6t  (i^,  cp.  3^),  as  in  the  later  strata  of  the 
early  Christian  liteimture  (Jn  i'  20",  cp.  Ign.  pref.  ad  Eph.),  Christianity  is 
viewed  as  the  {My,  ^)  commamdtiunt  (3*)  transmitted  through  the  apostles 
to  the  churches.  TTU  fathers^  too,  have  died  (3*),  !.«.  the  founders  of  the 
church,  the  first  generation,  have  passed  away.*  In  short,  even  more 
definitely  than  in  Judas,  we  are  in  the  atmosphere  which  reappears  not 
long  afterwards  in  Tertullian's  familiar  sentence  (de  frmscr,  har$t,  vi.): 
apoatolos  domini  habemus  auctores,  qui  nee  ipsi  quioquam  ex  suo  arbitrio 
quod  indttcerent  elegerunt,  sed  acceptam  a  Christo  disdplinam  fideliter 
nationibus  assignauerunt.  One  outcome  of  this  feeling  is  shown  in  the  fiict 
that  the  author,  finding  an  allusion  in  Jud  ^'^  to  what  he  conceived  a 
written  apostolic  prophecy  of  licentious  mockers  in  the  last  days,  puts  into 
the  lips  of  Peter  (2  P  jf)  words  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  that 

*  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  pseudonymous  writer  would  not  have 
given  himself  away  by  thus  introducing  an  anadironism.  But,  as  his  use  of 
the  present  tense  (2,  10,  X2,  17,  18)  already  shows,  he  had  to  introduce  some 
contemporary  allusions  in  order  to  lend  point  to  his  words ;  whether  he  was 
conscious  of  the  slip  or  not,  cannot  be  determined.  At  all  events,  the 
reference  is  a  water-mark  of  the  date,  ance  it  is  not  possible  to  read  ol 
wmriptt  in  this  connection  as  a  term  for  the  OT  saints. 
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prophecy.*  Similarly,  it  b  another  method  of  adding  vraiseinbiance  to  the 
writing  when  the  author  alludes  to  Peter's  part  in  the  tradition  preserved  by 
Jn  ai"**. 

The  author  thus  reveals  himself  as  the  composer  of  a 
pseudepigraphon  under  the  honoured  name  of  Peter  (see  above, 
pp.  40  f.).  What  authority  he  had  for  writing  thus  we  do  not 
know.  *'Capit  autem  magistrorum  uideri  qus  discipuli 
promulgarint,"  says  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  5);  and  if  the 
writer  felt  himself  a  true  disciple  of  the  apostles  he  probably 
chose  this  literary  artifice,  with  its  self-effacing  spirit,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  a  message  which  he  believed  to  be  timely 
and  inspired.  The  prestige  of  Peter,  owing  to  the  circulation  of 
the  first  epistle  and  the  tradition  of  the  churches,  would  naturally 
surest  the  use  of  his  name  for  thb  encydicaL 

The  hypothesb  that  the  phenomena  of  style  and  expression  may  be 
accounted  for  by  a  difference  of  amanuensis,  b  as  old  as  Jerome  {ep.  Hedih, 
lao,  Qttasi,  zL,  '  duse  epistoUe  quae  feruntnr  Petri  stilo  inter  se  et  chaimcteie 
discrepant  stmcturaque  uerbonim.  Ex  quo  intelligimus  pro  necessitate  remm 
diuersb  eum  usum  interpretibus ') ;  after  being  revived  by  Calvin,  who 
thought  a  follower  of  Peter  might  have  written  at  hb  conmumd,  it  has  been 
more  recently  defended  by  Fanrar,  Cook,  W.  H.  Simcox,  and  Selwyn  {St. 
Luk§  th$  Prophit^  157  f*»  Luke  as  amanuensis).  But  there  b  no  aUusion  to 
an  amanuensb  in  the  epbtle,  and  the  theory  that  i  Peter  and  2  Peter  were 
dictated  to  different  secretaries  b  a  mere  makeshift.  The  linguistic  data  of 
the  epistle  do  not  bear  out  the  view  that  Aramaic  oral  teaching  has  been 
translated  into  Greek,  and  the  ideas  of  the  two  Petrine  letters  are  too  different 
to  permit  a  common  authorship  for  both  epbtles.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
writer  of  2  Peter  are  not  less  striking  than  hb  dependence  upon  earlier 
authors ;  it  b  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  not  another  sentence  in  the  extant 
early  Christian  literature  can  be  shown  to  have  come  from  hb  pen.  i  Peter 
has  its  own  charm  and  beauty,  but  of  the  pages  of  2  Peter  we  might  almost 
say,  as  Quintilian  said  of  the  verses  of  Ennius,  that  they  are  more  impressive 
than  beautiful  (non  taniam  kaUmt  speeum  quatUam  reiigt0n€m)—^\\i  thb 
reservation,  that  their  impressiveness  b  due  not  to  the  weighty  Chibttan 
truths  they  convey  (of  the  incarnation,  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  the  resur- 
rection, the  Spirit  in  the  Chrbtian,  and  prayer,  they  contain  not  a  single 
syllable)  but  to  the  moral  vigour  and  earnest  feeling  of  the  writer's  protest 
against  the  lax  tendencies  of  contemporary  gnostidsing  innovations. 

Besides  the  use  of  Judas  (pp.  348  f.),  i  Peter,  and  Josephus  (pp.  2&-29),  the 
occasional  and  remarkable  coincidences  between  2  P.  and  the  Apocaiypst 
oj  Peter  (cp.  Chase,  DB.  iii.  8i4-£i6 ;  Spitta,  cp.  HL  534)  have  been  held  to 

*  Thb  b  inherently  more  probable  than  Kuhl's  idea  that  Jud  "'>*  b  a 
quotation  from  2  P  3".  The  author  of  2  Peter  draws  on  Judas,  as  Eosebius 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  hb  Praparaiio  Euangelica  (bk.  is.)  lifts  material, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  Joseph.  Apian^  i.  22* 
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involve  a  literary  relationship.  Those  who  feel  that  (a)  the  origin  of  the  two 
within  the  same  school  of  religious  thought  is  inadequate  to  explsin  the  data 
satbfactorily,  argue  for  {d)  a  use  of  the  apocalypse  in  2  P.  (so,  e,^,^ 
Hamack,  jICL.  ii.  I.  470f.,  and  Weinel  in  I^NA.  i.  211  f.  ii.  285f. ;  (c)& 
use  of  a  P.  in  the  apocalypse  (so,  e,g,.  Bigg ;  Zahn's  (7 AT.  ii.  810  f. ;  Belser, 
/A^T.  870-^71 ;  Mayor,  cxxx-czxxiv),  or  even  (d)  the  possibility  of  a  common 
authorship  for  both  (so,  «.^.,  hesitatingly  Ktthl  and  Sanda/s  Inspiraimi^  347). 
The  popularity  of  the  Petrine  apocalypse  in  many  churches  during  the 
second  century,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  attested  earlier  than  2  P., 
may  be  held  to  favour  (^),  especially  as  the  occurrence  and  sequence  of  the 
phrases  in  question  *  are  more  natural  in  the  apocalypse  than  in  the  epistle ; 
but  a  decision  on  the  relationship  of  the  two  is  handicapped  by  (L)  our 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  Petrine  literature  of  the  second 
century  originated,  (ii.)  the  possibility  that  both  f  drew  on  common  sources  of 
a  syncretistic  nature,  and  (iii.)  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  extant  apocalypse* 
The  alternative  lies  between  (a)  and  {b) ;  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  probabilities  upon  the  whole  incline  to  (^).  It  is  more  likely,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  existence  of  the  apocalyse  was  one  of  the  motives  which 
inspired  the  composition  of  2  P.  (in  its  apocalyptic  outlook)  than  that 
2  P  2-3  led  to  the  fabrication  of  the  apocalypse.  The  origin  of  the  Petrine 
canon  (gospel,  acts,  and  epistles)  during  the  first  two  centuries  is  one  of  the 
most  enigmatic  problems  in  the  early  Christian  literature  ;  but,  while  i  P. 
vras  certainly  the  earliest  and  the  Acts  are  certainly  the  latest  of  the  group, 
2  P.  is  linked  somehow  to  the  iHipvyiia  and  the  di-mrdXv^if  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

The  determination  of  the  epistle's  relation  to  the  Petrine 
apocalypse  is  practically  the  only  clue  to  the  period  of  its  com- 
position in  the  second  century.  Most  critics  suggest  c,  a.d.  150 
{€.g,  Hilgenfeld,  Bleek,  Mangold,  Renan,  S.  Davidson :  iL  523  f., 
Holtzmann,  von  Soden,  Chase,  Jacoby  in  NT  Ethik^  459  f*  and 
Briickner),  though  some  go  earlier  (before  a.d.  130,  Ramsay, 
Simcox,  Strachan)  and  others  later  {e^g,  Semler  [in  Paraphrasis  \ 
'  alteram  uero  epistolam  seculo  demum  secundo  tribuere  audeo 
et  quidem  fere  labenti '],  Keim,  Sabatier,  Pfleiderer,  Schenkel, 
Schwegler,  van  Manen,  and  Harnack)*  The  terminus  ad  guetn 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  of  the  epistle  being  known  to  Origen  (Bus. 
If,  E.  vL  25),  and  possibly  to  Clement  of  Alexandria.  This 
renders  it  impossible  to  descend  later  thanr.  a.d.  170.     How 

*The  two  writings  would  be  brought  closer  together,  if  2  P  i^''* 
(a  Apoc.  Pet.  I  2)  were  taken,  as  by  Hofmann,  to  denote  a  post-resurrection 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  twelve ;  but  this  interpretation  is  improbable 
(cp.  Spitta,  89  f.). 

t  The  parallel  between  the  apocalypse  (i)  and  2  P  2^'*  is  hardly  closer 
than  that  between  Justin's  Dial.  Ixxxii.  For  the  Jewish  traits  of  the 
apocalypse,  see  M.  Chaster  in  Journal  of  Royal  A  sialic  Society ,  1893,  571  f., 
and  A.  Marmorstein  in  ZNW,  (1909)  297-3oa 
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much  earlier  one  can  mount,  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  its 
relations  to  the  apocalypse  of  Peter  and  Justin  Martyr  (see 
below).  When  the  epistle  is  considered  to  have  been  written  by 
Peter,  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  its  composition  is  naturally  the 
tatter's  death,  i>.  within  the  seventh  deoade  of  the  first  century. 
But  the  historical  reconstructions  involved  in  such  theories  are 
more  or  less  hypothetical  The  Petrine  authorship  still  finds 
one  or  two  defenders  {e^.  Henkel,  Camerlynck,  and  Dillenseger, 
in  the  Roman  church) ;  R.  A.  Falconer  (Exp.  1902,  June,  July, 
August)  regards  it  as  a  genuine  circular  epistle  addressed  by  Peter 
to  the  churches  of  Samaria,  while  others  conjecture  that  it  was 
prompted  by  the  disorder  at  Corinth  and  written,  previous  to 
I  P.,  either  from  Antioch  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine 
before  the  seventh  decade  (Zahn)  of  the  first  century,  or  to 
Asiatic  churches  troubled  by  stragglers  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Corinthian  errorists  (Bigg).  But,  apart  firom  the  insuperable 
internal  difficulties  and  the  absence  of  all  primitive  tradition, 
even  the  ingenious  attempt  of  2^hn  and  Spitta  to  regard  it  as 
more  Petrine  than  i  P.  is  shipwrecked  on  the  linguistic  data, 
and  the  defence  of  B.  Weiss  falls  with  his  impossible  date  for 
I  P.  In  short,  (a)  it  b  incredible  that  a  manifesto  issued  by 
Peter  during  the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  century  should 
only  appear  in  tradition  at  a  very  late  period,  and  even  then  be 
received  with  considerable  suspicion;  and  (Jl)  it  is  worse  than 
paradoxical  to  sacrifice  the  priority  and  even  the  authenticity  of 
I  P.  in  order  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  pseudepigraphon 
like  2  P.  could  be  admitted  into  the  canon. 

To  sum  up :  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  2  Peter  is  a 
catholic  epistle,  addressed  to  Christendom  in  general  (i^  3^; 
it  may  be  defined  as  a  homily  thrown  into  epistolary  guise,  or  a 
pastoral  letter  of  warning  and  appeal.  Unlike  i  P.  (i^''),  it  is 
directed  to  no  church  or  group  of  churches ;  the  references  in 
iisf.  mid  jit  belong  to  the  literary  drapery  of  the  writing,  and 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  personal  relation  between  the 
writer  and  the  church  or  churches.  No  evidence  points  to 
Gentile  much  less  to  Jewish  Christians  as  the  audience  specially 
in  the  writer's  mind.  The  problem  of  the  Jewish  Law  does  not 
exist  for  him  and  his  readers. 

The  origin  of  the  pastoral  has  been  usually  given  as  Egyptian 
(Mayerhoff,  op.  at  pp.  193 f.;  Hamack,  Chase);  but  the 
Apocafypse  of  Peter  was  circulated  iaix  beyond  Egypt,  even  if  it 
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was  written  there ;  Philonic  traits  do  not  prove  any  local  origin 
for  an  early  Christian  writing ;  and  the  evidence  is  too  insecure 
to  point  decisively  to  Egypt  rather  than  to  Syro-Palestine  or  even 
Asia  Minor  (cp.  Deissmann's  Bible  Studies^  560  f.,  for  parallels 
from  an  early  decree  of  Stratonicea).  Indications  of  its  date 
and  soil  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  this  or  of  any 
pseudepigraphon.  "The  real  author  of  any  such  work  had  to 
keep  himself  altogether  out  of  sight,  and  its  entry  upon  circula- 
tion had  to  be  surrounded  with  a  certain  mystery,  in  order  that 
the  strangeness  of  its  appearance  at  a  more  or  less  considerable 
interval  after  the  putative  author's  death  might  be  concealed  ^ 
(Stanton, /r5.iL  19). 

§  4.  Integrity. — Some  critics  who  feel  the  sub^tpostolic 
atmosphere,  but  who  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  epistle  is 
pseudonymous,  have  attempted  to  clear  up  the  literary  problems 
bf  Recourse  to  the  hypotheses  of  {a)  interpolation,  and  (3)  trans- 
positioiH^JThe  most  plausible  statement  of  the  former  (a)  is 
KuhFs  theory  that  2^5*  is  an  interpolation  from  the  epistle  of 
Judas,  dovetailed  into  2  Peter.  On  this  view,  the  original  form 
of  the  letter  is  to  be  found  in  i^'^^  3^^,  the  allusion  to  prophecy 
in  i*^*^  being  immediately  followed  *  by  the  exhortation  (3**^) 
to  remember  the  words  of  the  prophets.  But  (i.)  the  debt  to 
Judas  is  not  confined  to  2^3'.  Echoes  of  the  earlier  writing 
are  audible  in  i^'^^,  so  that  the  connection  between  Jud.  and 
2  P  2^-3'  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the  excision 
(Bertholdt,  Einl.  3157  f. ;  Kiihl,  and  WeifTenbach  in  TL2L,  1898, 
364  f.)  of  the  latter  passage  t  as  a  later  interpolation,  much  less  of 
iSOb.^te  (Gess,  Das  Apast  Zeugniss  von  ChrisH  Person^  ii.  2.  pp. 
4i4f.),  or  even  of  2^-3^ <i»)  (Bartlet,  AA.  pp.  518-521);  such 
attempts  are  usually  dictated  by  a  desire  to  conserve  the  rest  of 
the  epistle  as  an  original  Petrine  writing,  the  canonical  epistle 
being  a  later  edition  of  the  original  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  bulk  of  the  epistle  of  Judas,  (ii.)  There 
are  no  diflferenoes  of  style  in  2^3^  and  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle 
sufficiently  decisive  to  warrant  their  separation  on  the  score  of 

» 

*The  antidpAtoiy  references  in  i'*'*  to  the  errorists  mentioned  in  the 
later  lectioo  of  the  epistle  are  connected  with  f^. 

tUUnuuin't  suggestion,  that  ch.  i  b  the  fragment  of  a  lost  original 
epistle  of  Peter,  is  not  more  convincing  than  Lange's  deletion  of  i'*-3'  {Das 
epest,  Zaitalter^  L  pp.  I52f.)  or  Bunsen's  theory  that  i^'"+3^  represents  the 
original  writing  {Ignatius  u,  seine  Zeit,  pp  175  f.). 

24 
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internal  evidence;  cp.  the  iise  of  dircttXcia  (2*«*  3^*^*),  nypcu' 
(24.9.17  ^r^  ^^oXiJ  (2»  3«),  ^7/1^  icpeircw  (2«  3O,  i8w  (i«-»  2^^ 
22  ^a.  i6-i7j^  and  the  occurrence  of  hrCyvwri^  (i*  2*>),'  etc  The 
mockers  of  3^  are  not  different  from  the  libertines  of  2^^.  (iiL) 
This  argument  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  in  chs.  1-2 
alike  there  are  uniform  traces  of  Apoc.  Pet,  which  militates 
against  the  theory  of  two  separate  authors,  though  not  against 
the  cognate  view  of  Grotius,*  who  held  that  1-2  and  3  were 
different  epistles  (3^  alluding  to  1-2)  by  Symeon,  the  Jewish 
Christian  successor  of  James  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (H^pos 
and  6  dinSorroXos  in  i^  being  interpolated,  as  well  as  6  dyaxi^rdt 
^fjJav  dScX^f  in  3^,  by  those '  qui  spectabiliorem  et  uendibiliorem 
uoluerunt  facere  banc  epistolam ').  Finally,  (iv.)  the  transition 
between  i^^^  and  2^  is  not  artificial  The  allusion  to  true 
prophecy  leads  the  writer  to  digress  into  a  framing  against  the 
false  prophets  of  his  own  age,  and  to  find  parallels  between  the 
propaganda  of  the  future  and  the  past 

The  last-named  argument  tells  equally  against  (3)  P. 
Ladeuze's  ingenious  conjecture  that  3^'^^  has  been  displaced,  by 
a  scribe's  error,  from  its  original  position  after  2^  (I^B,^  19051 
543-552).  Such  a  rearrangement,  it  is  claimed,  smoothes  out 
the  roughness  of  connection  between  the  prophetic  future  of 
2^"**  and  the  present  of  2*^  since  this  change  of  outlook  is 
mediated  by  3^*^^;  it  also  acquits  the  author  of  the  awkward 
digression  of  ch.  2,  where  he  seems  to  forget  the  question  of 
the  advent  with  which  he  had  started,  for  on  thb  rearrangement 
the  warnings  against  errors  on  the  advent  precede  the  n^pative 
section  (3^^  2'^^),  which  warns  the  faithful  against  the  seductive 
arguments  of  the  errorists.  The  material  basis  for  such  a 
hypothesis  cannot  be  pronounced  quite  impossible,  although  it 
seems  too  elaborate  to  suppose  that  some  copyist  of  the  arche- 
type, who  was  interrupted  at  2^,  began  again  by  mistake  at  2^ 
and  only  added  the  omitted  passage  at  the  close,  perhaps 
marking  the  error  by  a  note  on  the  margin  which  has  disappeared. 
This  implies  that  the  archetype  was  in  roll  form ;  but  even  were 
it  otherwise,  the  transposition  of  a  leaf  would  be  a  possible 
accident;  and  in  a  palimpsest  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
it  is  pointed  out  that  2^^^  (75  lines)  is  almost  equal  in 
length  to  3^'^^  (72  lines).     On  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  the 

*  So  Weber,  D^  numero  epiitolarum  ad  Corinthios  ruttus  tmstfUterndf^ 
pp.  153  f.,  laying  undue  stress  on  the  tense  of  ypd^  (3^). 
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transposition  is  unnecessary,  as  the  interchange  of  futures 
and  presents  is  explicable  otherwise;  the  collocation  of  3^^ 
and  2*^  is  unduly  harsh;  and  3^^^  (v/xcts  oSi^)  falls  abruptly 
after  a»-« 

§  5.  Seiting  and  history  in  early  church, — No  clear  trace  of  the  epistle's 
existence  can  be  found  till  comparatively  late  in  the  second  centniy.  The 
allusions  to  Noah's  preaching  of  repentance  in  Clem.  Rom.  (vii.  6,  ix.  4,  xi.  1, 
cp.  2  P  2*)  imply  no  more  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  haggada 
already  current  in  earlier  Jewish  literature  (see  above,  p.  25).  MrywXoirpcin^t, 
besides  being  associated  (in  substantival  form)  with  the  divine  d^  in  the 
Psalter  (LXX),  b  one  of  Clem.'s  favourite  adjectives,*  so  that  the  phrase 
ri  iuyvXorfi€T€t  d6^Ti  aOroO  (ix.  2)  is  as  likely  a  proof  that  2  P.  (i^^)  used 
Clem,  as  that  Clem,  used  2  P.  No  literary  relation  need  be  postulated, 
however,  for  the  phrase  may  be  liturgical  (cp.  Chase,  p.  799),  and  any  other 
ooincidenoes  (e.g.  M#  way  of  tnUh^\  xxxv.  5=2  P  2*,  xxxiv.  4  and  a  Clem. 
T.  53=2  P  i')  are  slight  The  description  of  those  who  were  sceptical  of 
the  second  advent  (xxiii.  a,  misorabU  aro  the  doUbU'tninded  which  doubt  in 
their  soul  and  say.  We  heard  that  oven  in  the  time  of  our  fathers,  but,  lol  we 
haoe  grown  old,  and  nothing  of  ii  has  befallen  us)  recalls  2  P  5^ ;  but  Clem, 
expressly  quotes  it  X  from  some  ypo.^,  perhaps  Eldad  and  Modad  (see  above, 
p.  32);  he  would  probably  have  cited  the  phrase  more  definitely  had  he 
had  a  P.  before  his  mind.  The  scanty  verbal  coincidences  (noted  especi- 
ally by  Mayerhoff  and  Spitta)  in  2  Clem,  are  due  ultimately  to  a  common 
acquaintance  with  the  LXX,  while  the  description  of  the  final  conflagration 
(xvi.  3)  draws  on  the  same  myth  as  that  employed  in  2  P  3^,  just  as  Bam. 
zv.  4,  with  2  P  3^  Justin  {Dial,  Ixxxi.),  and  Irenseus  (v.  23.  2),  independently 
reflect  the  Jewish  tradition,  preserved,  e,g,,  in  Jub  iv.  30  and  Slav.  En 
xxxiiL  I.  Either  or  both  of  these  causes,  i,e,  use  of  older  Jewish  Greek 
scriptures  and  indebtedness  to  Jewish  traditions,  may  reasonably  be  held  to 
explain  any  parallels  between  the  epistle  and  Test.  XII.  Patr.,  or  Hermas,| 
or  Melito  (cp.  Westcott's  Canon,  pp.  222-223).  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  was  known  to  Irenseus,  who  quotes  (iv.  9.  2,  Petrus  ait  in  epistola  sua) 
I  Peter,  while  the  apparent  reminiscences  in  Clem.  Alex.,  who  must  have 
known  it  if  he  commented  on  all  the  catholic  epistles  (Eus.  H,  E.  vi.  14), 
are  neither  clear  nor  definite.  The  apparent  echoes  in  the  LAtin  version  of 
Actus  Petri  cum  Simone  may  be  interpolated. 

*  Similarly  he  loves  to  speak  of  God's  glorious  and  marvellous  gilts 
{e,g,  xix.  2,  xxxv.  I,  cp.  2  P  1'). 

t  Cp.  Herm.  Vis,  iii.  7.  i,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept,  §  106. 

$  In  2  Clem.  xi.  2  it  is  again  loosely  cited  as  6  wpo^ifrtx^  \6yot,  which 
throws  light  on  the  atmosphere  in  which  2  P.  (cp.  i^}  was  composed.  See, 
further,  2  Qem.  xi. =2  P  3"^. 

i  Spitta't  {Urc,  iL  399-409)  discussion  is  convincing  as  against  the 
use  (Warfield,  Zahn)  of  a  P.  by  Hermas;  but  his  argument  that  a  P. 
depends  on  the  Jewish  original  of  Hermas,  partakes  too  much  of  special 
pleading. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  ^ut  some  threads  of  evidence  which  snggest  that, 
like  the  apocalypse  of  Peter,  with  which  it  was  associated  in  some  drdes  oif 
the  early  church,  the  epistle  must  have  been  composed  by  r.  A.D.  15a  The 
use  of  floras  martyrdom  (cp.  i")  hi  the  epistle  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  would 
not  itself  be  decisive  (cp.  DB,  tii.  770),  but  another  phrase  (6  M  ^lo/t^ov 
ffOipdff  96k  dpy^  oMis  Mi  (Uofirot  iyi»tTo,  Eus.  £t.  E,  v.  145)  is  too  unique 
to  be  almost  anything  than  a  reminiscence  of  2  P  i*  {obit  dpyodt  «M^ 
AKdpwovt) ;  cp.  also  the  description  of  the  apostates  *  as  '  sons  of  perdition 
flkaffftiiuXhmt  r^r  Mdr '  (2  P  a^  dt'  oOt  ^  M^  r^t  iXufitlw  flKaa^fuhm),  and 
of  Alexander  the  physician  as  odic  d/uipot  dTo^roKixoO  xoL^iuKnt  (2  P  i^, 
where  4/u^=the  apostles).  Secondly,  although  ^evdo^AirroXof  could  easily 
be  formed  on  the  analogy  of  terms  like  ^vd<Mrpe^9'^  c^d  ^evtfoafl'6ffro^M, 
still  its  use  in  Justin's  Dial,  Ixxxii.  ('as  there  were  also  fidse  prophets  in  the 
time  of  the  holy  prophets  who  arose  among  you  [ue,  Jews],  so,  too,  are  there 
in  the  present  day  many  false  Uachers,  of  whom  our  Lord  forewarned  us'), 
especially  in  view  of  2  P  2^  ('fiilse  prophets  also  appeared  among  the  People 
\i.$,  the  Jews],  as  among  you  also  there  shall  be  falsi  Uackers  .  .  a(pl0-at 
di-wXciaf ),  seems  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence.  As  the  context  shows, 
Justin  is  referring  loosely  to  Mt  24*^  when  he  speaks  of  the  Lord's 
warning ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  Petrine  reference  in  the  preceding 
words,  particularly  as  tdpivtit  and  false  prophets  are  conjoined  in  Dial.  K. ; 
cp.,  too,  ApcL  L  28  (irol  7&^  ^  4rifutf^  roO  infiim  rtOro  vpa^  r^  8e^  did 
rd  AM$pdnrt9W  y490t  ytyiwiirtu'  rpoyiwibffKn  ydp  rvrat  iK  fim»oiat  ffu9^€a&m)  f 
with  3P.  Thirdly,  Theophilus  of  Antioch  some  years  later  appears  to  have 
2  P  1*^  in  mind  when  he  writes  of  ol  9^  roQ  QtoO  dr^pwroc  rP€Vfiar6^opoi, 
WTt^luLTCit  irflov  Kal  Tpo^ijrai  yep6fi£woi  {ad  AutoL  ii.  9),  though  irev/iaro^^jpot 
does  occur  in  the  LXX  (Hos  9'',  Zeph  5*);  and  he  is  as  likely  to  have 
derived  the  idea  of  ad  Aut,  iL  13  (6  Xdyof  adroO,  ^tUwtr^  6aw9p  \tix99it  ip 
olK^/tari  ffwex^M^^9  i^^tatw  r^r  dr'  o6par^)  from  2  P  l**  as  from  4  Es  12*', 
whence  the  author  of  2  P.  drew  it  (cp.  Schott,  pp.  278  f.).  Here  as  else- 
where such  verbal  echoes  do  not  necessarily  imply  literary  filiation.  All  they 
denote  may  be  the  existence  of  the  book  which  6rst  gave  currency  to  the 
particular  phrase  or  phrases ;  the  latter  would  often  pass  into  the  Christian 
parlance  and  be  used  by  those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  their  origin. 
Thus  with  regard  to  2  Peter,  "  the  church  of  Vienne,  for  example,  may  have 
quoted  one  of  its  phrases,  and  yet  never  have  read  the  epistle  itsel£  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  epistle  did  not  enjoy  a  wide  circulation. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  extremely  bad  state  of  the 
text "  (Bigg,  p.  211 ;  cp.  Vansittart  in  Jammal  of  PhihU^^  iii.  537).  Even 
in  the  fourth  century  it  was  not  only  rejected  by  the  Syrian  canon  but 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  more  than  suspicion,  in  most  circles  of  the 
Western  church. 

*  Were  it  alone,  this  might  be  referred  to  the  Apoc.  Petri,  32,  28 
{pKaa^Hodrrtt  r^r  6d&r  rijt  dtKotoatimiit), 

t  His  failure  to  cite  2  P  3  when  {Apol,  i.  20)  proving  belief  in  the  worid- 
conflagration  is  significant,  but  it  should  not  be  pressed  too  &r.  Origen's 
similar  silence  (e.  dls.  iv.  11.  79)  is  probably  due  to  his  suspidoil  of  thi 
epistle,  whose  conception  of  the  fire  differed  frcnn  his  own. 
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(B)  EPHESIANS. 

LmiATnKB.^a)  Editions — Launcelot  Ridley,  Comm,  an  Epheriam 
(London,  1540);  J.  Nacchiante,  Enarraiianes  in  Eph,  (Venice,  1554); 
Musculus,  Comnuni,  in  epp,  ad  Galatas  et  Ephesios  (1561);  M.  Bucer, 
PraltcHoms  in  Ephes,  (1562);  Binemann's  Expositio  (London,  1581); 
Robert  RoUock's  Comnuntarius  (Edinbuigh,  1590);  B.  Battus  (1619);  P. 
Bayne  (London,  1643) ;  D.  Dickson's  ExposUio  Analytica  (Glasgow,  1645) ; 
Principal  R.  Boyd  (London,  1652) ;  Fergusson  of  Kilwinning  (Edinburgh, 
1659) ;  G.  Calixtas(£jr/0Xf/itf /air/.  inepistolasadEph.  Coi,,  etc.,  i664>i666) ; 
Locke  (London,  1707);  P.  J.  Spener  (1707);  P.  Dinant,  de  Brief  aan  die 
Eftu  (171 1);  M.  Harmeken  (1731);  A.  Royaards,  Paului  brief  aan  d9 
Ephesen  schriftm,  verklaart  (Amsterdam,  1735-8) ;  J.  D.  Michaelis  (1750) ; 
Schulz  (Leipdg,  1778) ;  J.  A.  Cramer,  netu  Uebtrsehung  des  Briefs  an  die 
Epheser^  nebst  sine  Auslegung  (Hamburg,  1782)  ;  F.  A.  W.  Krause  (1789) ; 
MiUler  (Heidelberg,  1793) ;  S.  F.  N.  Morus  (Leipzig,  1795)  *  C*  C.  Popp^ 
Ueberuttung  u,  Erklarung  der  drei  ersien  Kapital  des  Briefs  an  die  Epk, 
(Rostock,  1799);  J.  F.  von  Flatt's  Vorlesungm  (\%2&)  \  K.  R.  Hagenbach 
(1829);  F.  Holzhausen  (Hanover,  1833);  L.  J.  Rttckert  (Leipzig,  1834); 
G.  C  A.  Harless  (1834);  F.  K.  Meier  (Berlin,  1834);  C.  S.  Matthies 
(1834);  T.  Passavant,  VersMch  einer  prakt,  Auslegung,  etc  (Basel,  1836); 
Baumg^en-Crusius  (Jena,  1847) ;  De  Wette*  (1847) ;  Slier  (Berlin,  1848) ; 
C  K&hler  (Kiel,  1854) ;  C.  Hodge  (New  York,  1856) ;  S.  H.  Turner  (New 
York,  1856);  Harless*  (Stuttgart,  1858);  R.  E.  Pattison  (Boston,  1859); 
Newland  (Oxford  and  London,  i860);  Olshansen  (i860);  Bleek's  Vorle- 
sunggn  (Berlin,  1865);  SchenkeP  (1867,  Lange's  BibelWerk);  Braune' 
{ibid.  1875,  £ng.  tr.  of  first  ed.  New  York,  1870) ;  Ewald  (Sendschreiben, 
1870);  Hofmann  (Nordlingen,  1870);  Koster  (1877);  Hahn'  (1878); 
Reuss  (1878) ;  W.  Schmidt  (—  Meyer  *,  1878) ;  Eadie  *  ( Camm.  on  Gk,  Text  of 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Epk.,  Edinburgh,  1883);  J-  ^^  Davies  >  (London,  1884) ; 
EUicott*  (1884)*;  Schnedermann  {JCur*gef  Comm,  1888);  M.  F.  Sadler 
(London,  1889) ;  J.  Agar  Beet  (1890  f.) ;  J.  T.  Beck's  Erklarung d.  Briefes 
P.  an  die  Eph,  (Gtttersloh,  1891);  A.  Klopper  (Gottingen,  1891)*;  H. 
Oltramare  (Paris,  1891);  J.  Macpherson  (Edinburgh,  1892);  von  Soden' 
(HC,  1893)*;  J.  S.  Candlish  (Edinburgh,  1895),  O.  Wohlenberg  (Strack- 
Zockler,  1895);  B.  Weiss  (1896);  T.  K.  Abbott  (ICC.  1897,  'primarily 
philological');  Haupt*  (—  Meyer,  1902)*;  G.  C  Martin  (CA  n.  d.); 
J.  A.  Robinson*  (1903);  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  {EOT.  1903);  Krukenberg 
(Des  Brief  P.  an  die  Epheser,  Gtttersloh,  1903);  P.  Ewald  (ZJC.  1905)* ; 
W.  Lueken  « {SNT,  1907) ;  Baljon  (1907) ;  Wcstcott » (1907) ;  F.  A.  Henle  " 
(1908) ;  J.  E.  Belser  (1908) ;  Grots  Alexander  (New  York,  1910). 

(b)  Studies— (i.)  general :— J.  F.  Burg,  Analysis  Icgiea,  etc  (1708);  F. 
Cottlin,  Peckerches  critiques  sur  Fip.  aux  Ephisiens  (1851) ;  E.  Coquerel, 
£iudes  dogmatiques  sur  tipttre  aux  Ephisiens  (1852) ;  Chottin,  itude  sur 
tipitre  aux  Eph,  (1858);  R.  Stier,  Die  Gemeinde  in  Christo  Jesu. 
Auslegung  des  Briefes  an  die  Epkeser  (Berlin,  1848-9) ;  R.  W.  Dale  (The 
Epistle  U  the  Ephesians\  1892);  G.  G.  Findlay  (Expos.  Bible,  1892); 
Gore  (a  Practical  Exposition,  1898) ;  Jttlicher  (EBi.  i.  866  f.).  (ii.)  specially 
ag»inst  Pkol't  authoiship :— Baur's  Paul  (£ng.  tr.  iL  pp.  1-44) ;  Hoekstn 
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(77*.,  1868,  pp.  599  f.) ;  Schw^ler,  WZ  iL  330  f.,  375  t ;  Planck  (TXm/. 
/akri.,  1847,  461  f' ) ;  Hitzig,  Ma$r  Paul,  Brufe  (1870),  32  ^  ;  Weiztfcker 
{,AA.  ii.  340  f.) ;  Renan,  iii.,  ziL  f. ;  Honig  {ZWT.^  1872,  63  f.) ;  Brtlckner 
\chrmi,  257  f.) ;  S.  Davidson  (INT.  vu  261-300) ;  von  Soden  (//T.,  1887, 
103  f.,  432  f.,  and  INT.  284-305) ;  Cone,  Ttu  Gospel  and  its  earlint  Inttr- 
/rgtatWHS  (255-260);  von  Dobschtttf  {Ure.  175  f.);  Pfleiderar't  Un^  vL 
210 1 ;  Clemen,  Paulus,  i.  pp.  138  t ;  R.  Scott,  Ths  Fiaulme  BpisUa  (1909), 
180-208.  (iii.)  for  Paul's  authorship :~Lttneinanny  <£r  tpist.  ad  Epk. 
autk^Htia,  le^toribus,  eonsilio  (Gdttingen,  1842) ;  W.  F.  Rinck,  disfuiatwad 
autkiHi.  tp.  P.  ad  Ephes.  probandam  (1848) ;  Rftbiger,  d$  Ckristohgia  Pauii 
centra  Batinum  Ommentatio  (1852);  Schenkel  (BL.  iL  120-127) ;  Sabatier 
\BSR.  iv.  439-442,  and  in  his  Paul^  p.  225  f.) ;  McGiffert  (A A.  378-385) ; 
Hoft  (Ramans  and  Ephesians,  1895,  65-184) ;  A.  Robertson  (Smith's  DB,* 
L  947£;  Lock  {DB.  L  714  f.);  Bmnet,  VatUkentieiii  de  tipitrt  amx 
Ephdsiens  (1897  ;  Bartlet  {AA.  189  f.) ;  Shaw,  Pauline  Epistles*  (331 1) ; 
B.  W.  Bacon,  Story  of  St.  Paul  (1905,  299  f.) ;  R.  J.  Knowling,  Testimony 
of  St.  Paul  to  Christy  94  f.  (iv.)  on  special  points :— Haenlein,  de  Udoribus 
Epist.  ad  Ephesios  (Erlangen,  1797) ;  van  Bemmelen,  Epistalm  ad  E^  et 
Cohss.  collate  (1803)  I  W.  C.  Perry  (de  rebus  Ephesiorum^  Gottingen,  1837) ; 
MMtan  (RB,^  1898,  343-369,  *  L'ecd^ologie  de  T^pttre  anx  Eph^siens' ) ; 
J.  Albani,  'cUe  Metaphem  des  Epheserbriefes '  (ZWT.^  1902,  420-446); 
Griffith  Thomas  (Exp.'*  iL  318-339,  doctrine  of  church) ;  M.  Dibelios,  die 
Geisterwett  im  Glauben  des  Paulus  (1909),  155-169  ;  Hamack,  Die  Adresse 
des  Epheserbriefes  des  Paulus  (from  SBBA.^  1910, 696-709). 

§  I.  Outline  and  contents. — After  an  extremely  brief  address 
(i^*'),  the  pastoral  opens  into  the  first  of  its  two  large  sections 
(i*-3");  this  is  divided  by  a  brief  doxology  (3*^")  from  the 
second  (4^-6*^),  which  concludes  with  a  few  lines  of  personal  detail 
^5Si-S4^  j8-i4  i3  2i  glowing  paragraph  of  praise,  in  rhythmical 
strophes  (Innitzer,  ZTK.^  1904,  612-621,  and  Coppieters  in  RB.^^ 
1 90S,  74-88),  to  God  for  his  complete  and  gracious  revelation 
to  men. in  Christ,  followed  by  a  prayer  that  the  readers  may 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  open  secret  in  Christ  as  the 
head  of  the  church  (i^****).  Their  personal  experience  of  such 
a  salvation  is  due  to  grace  alone  (2^'^^),  and  as  Gentile  Christians 
they  should  especially  realise  the  gracious  union  effected  by  Christ 
between  themselves  and  the  Jewish  Christians  (2^^*^^).  Of  this 
gospel  for  Gentile  Christians,  Paul  is  the  chosen  herald  (3^'"), 
and  the  section  closes  with  an  impressive  prayer  for  their  attain- 
ments in  the  Christian  experience  (3^^'S  resuming  the  ideas 
of  i^*-**).  The  second  section  (4*«2*^)  expounds  the  ethical 
obligations  of  this  privilege,  unity  (4^'^^)  being  set  in  the  fore- 
front^ Then  follows  (4^^  resuming  the  thought  of  4^)  a  series  ol 
>  On  4*^  cpi  Dalmer  in  SK.  (1890)  pp.  579  ^ 
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counsels  on  purity  of  conduct  (4""^,  4^-2^^),  and  the  general 
morals  of  the  new  life  (4**-5'  5*^  •"**),  concluding  with  a  house- 
hold table  of  maxims  for  wives  and  husbands  (s""***  **^  parents 
and  children  (6^-^),  and  slaves  and  masters  (6^^),  A  final  word 
of  exhortation  on  the  spiritual  conflict  (6^^^^)  drifts  into  a  brief 
request  for  prayer  on  Paul's  behalf  (6**-*). 

I  2.  Rdaiion  to  Colossians, — The  most  obvious  feature  of  Eph.  consists  of 
its  resemblances  to  and  differences  from  Colossians.  The  relationship 
between  the  two  writings  forms  an  intricate  problem  of  literary  criticism, 
which  b  almost  decisive  upon  the  larger  question  of  the  period  and  author- 
ship of  Ephesians.  In  striking  a  balance  between  the  competing  proba- 
bilities, the  weight  of  the  arguments  (such  as  they  are)  inclines  upon  the 
whole  to  favour  the  authenticity  of  Colossians  and  the  sub-Pauline  origin 
of  Ephesians  (so,  i.g.^  Ewald,  Mangold,  von  Soden,  Klopper,  Heinrid, 
von  Dobschtttz,  Clemen,  Lueken,  and  Wrede),  and  the  bans  for  this 
hypothesis — at  best  it  is  only  a  working  hypothesis — ^lies  in  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  two  writings.  That  there  is  a  connection  between  them  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.  Those  who  hold  that  both  were  written  by  the 
same  author  either  place  them  together  in  the  second  century  or  attribute 
them  both  to  Paul.  On  the  latter  hypothesis,  he  read  over  Colossians  (or 
a  copy  of  it)  before  writing  Ephesians,  or  else  composed  the  letter  when  his 
mind  was  stiU  iiill  of  what  he  had  just  addressed  to  the  church  of  Colossi. 
The  relationship  in  this  event  would  resemble  that  of  the  Thessalonian 
letters,  when  2  Thess.  u  accepted  as  genuine.  As  against  the  hypothesis 
that  a  Paulinist  wrote  Eph.  on  the  basis  of  Colossians,  it  is  argued  that  so 
original  a  genius  as  thb  writer  would  not  need  to  reproduce  so  much  of 
Colossians,*  and  that  the  relationship  is  psychologically  more  credible  if 
Paul  wrote  both.  But — leaving  out  of  account  the  relationship  of  2  P.  to 
I  P.,  since  Eph.  is  far  superior  in  massiveness  and  height  to  the  former — ^the 
synoptic  problem  is  enough  to  show  that  the  deliberate  employment  of  a 
source  was  not  incompatible  with  original  work  on  the  part  of  an  early 
Christian  writer,  and  Eph.  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  set  of  variations 
played  by  a  master  hand  upon  one  or  two  themes  suggested  by  Colossians. 

The  Uterary  phenomena,  in  outline,  are  as  follows  : — 

Col.  Eph. 

(i^-*)  Paul,  an  apostle   of  Christ       (i^'*)  Paul,  an  apostle   of  Christ 
Jesus  through  the   will  of  God,  and   Jesus  through  the  will  of  God, 
Timotheus  our  brother,  to  the  saints  to  the  saints 

and  faithful  brothers  in  Christ  which  which 

are  at  Colossse :  are  [at   Ephesus,]  also   the  faithful 

Grace  to   brothers  in  Christ  Jesus :   Grace  to 
you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,     you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father 

and  the  Lord  JesusKHirist. 

(I*  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.) 

*  "  Imitators  do  not  poor  out  their  thoughts  in  the  free  and  fervid  style  of 
this  epiiUe '*  (Davies»  ^.  oSr.  p.  9). 
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(I*)  We  give  thanks  to  God  the       (V)  FoK  THIS  CAUSB  I  ALSO, 
Father  of  our   Lord   Jesus  Christ, 

praying  always  for  you^  (i*)  having  havrng 

heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,    heard  o'  he  fiuth  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  of  the  love  which  you  have  toward   which  is  among  you  and  of  your  lore 
all  the  saints  *  .  .  .  (i*)  For  this   toward  all  the  saints, 
CAUSB  WB  ALSO,  sinoe  the  day  we 

heard  it,  DO  NOT  CEASE  to  pray  (i»)  CEASE  NOT  to  giw 

and  make  request  for  you,  that  you  thanks  for  you^  making  wunHon  of 
may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  you  in  my  prayers^  (i^^)  that  the  God 
his  will  in  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  •  .  may 
understanding.  give  unto  you  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and 

revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him. 
(i^*)  to  walk  worthily  of  the  Lord       (4^)  I  beseech  you  to  walk  worthily 
.  .  .f  of  the  calling  wherewith  yoo  were 

called, 
(x**^)  The  son  of  his  love,  in  whom       {!*'■)  in  the  Beloved,  in  whom  we 
we  have  our  redemption,  the  foigive-    have   our    redemption    through    his 
ness  of  our  sins  .  .  .  blood,  the   forgiveness  of  our  tres- 

passes ...  $ 
{ i^)  in  him  were  aH  things  created,       ( x"^)  (ar  above  all 
in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth, 

things  visible  and    things  invisible,  ^^fXifi 

cfre  9p6roi  cfre  KvpUrifm  efre  d^ol  jcoll^oiw/af  mldvrd/uctMicaljn/jpi^nprM. 
etn  i^cvoUu.  {i^  ali  things  in  him,  things  in  the 

heavens  and  things  upon  the  earth.) 
(i^")  and  he  is  the  head |  of  THB  (i'*''')  And  he  put  all  things  in 
BODY,  THB  CHURCH  .  .  .  that  in  Subjection  under  Us  feet,  and  gave 
aU  things  he  might  have  the  pre-  htm  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to 
eminence,  8n  iw  oAt^  c^ddjnfo'er  rar  THB  CHURCH,  WHICH  IS  HIS  BODY, 
r6  wM^teiiA  B  Kwouc^ni,  t6  irXi)/>w|ia  roO  r&  rdma  iw  wSaiw 

vXiipttfjbipov, 

{l^)  kqX  9('  ai^roO  diroiraraXX4{ac       (i^*)  difaice^aKautioturBui  tA  rtfrra^ 

tA  wdrra  e/t  a^Ar,  tlptfifowof^at  Z%k   t$  Xpiorf,  THINGS  IN  (Iwl)  THE 

roO    oXfiam    fov    vrwpov    a&roO,    HEAVENS  AND  THINGS  UPON 

whether    THINGS    UPON    THE   THE  EARTH  .  .  .  {2^)  that  he 

*  Also  minor  paraUels  in  Col  i*«Eph  x^>*,  Col  i*aEph4*^(loveaDd 
the  Spirit). 

t  Also  Col  l"  =  Eph  l»  3»«,  Col  i"=Eph  5»  {edxapurroO^ret  ry  Har/rf). 

X  Except  2"  (cross = means  of  amalgamating  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians), 
this  is  the  only  aUusion  to  Christ's  death  in  Eph. — an  advance  npoo  the 
Pauline  view  in  the  direction  of  the  Johannine.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  (5*)  is 
simply  adduced  as  an  example  of  love  for  Christians  (cp«  i  P  a*''-  m  another 
aipect  of  imitation). 

I  In  Col.  =  headship  over  supernatural  spirits  and  the  church  alike,  in  Eph. 
s  (primarily)  headship  over  the  church. 

n  Cp.  Epti  3^  (Ira  wXnipud^t  eh  wdio  r6  wkipttpm  toO  tfcoO).  Note  diflercot 
use  of  mroarijo-ai  in  Col  i^'  and  Eph  3^. 
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EARTH    OR    THINGS    IN    {iw)   mig^t  create  in  kimadf  of  the  twain 
THE  HEAVENS.  one   new   man,   roiwr   ci^nfr,    jroi 

dwoKaraWd^jf  both  |in  one  body 
unto  God  8i^  tov  vravpov. 
(i*^)  And  you  weri  jrraf  drifSi^o-       (2^)  And  you  .  .  .  (^)  rocofWet  rd 
rpuaikhwn  rol  ^9po^  rg  hatmi^^  BtKiutara  Hj/f  vapKhn  ml  rCm  diaroiwr 

.  .  .  (2^^  dn|XXor^u#/c^oc  .  .  .  (2") 
having  slain  r^r  Ix^poy  in  him  .  .  . 

dTiyXXor/Mw^rbi  ... 
(i**)  yet  now*  has  he  reconciled  (2^>*)  having  abolished  in  his  flesh 
(drocan}XXa|c9)  f  in  the  body  of  his  the  enmity  .  .  .  might  reconcile 
flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  (dirojcaraXXd^g)  them  both  in  one 
holy  and  without  blemish  and  nnre-  body  .  .  .  (i^)  to  be  holy  and  with- 
provable  before  him  :  out  blemish  before  him  ...  $  (5'') 

that  he  might   present   the   church 

to    himself  •  .  .  holy  and    without 

blemish  .  .  • 
(1*)  if  so  be  I  that  you  continue  in       (3^')  rooted  and  rfftfe/tcXt«»/i^rM  in 
the  fiuth  rtBefuKtufiihot  and  steadfast,    love  •  .  • 
and  not  moved  away  from  the  hope 
of  the  gospel  which  yon  beard,  which 
was  preadied  in  all  creation  under 

heaven ;  whereof  I  Paul  was  made  a   (3^)  by  the  gospel,  whereof  I  was 
minister.  made  a  minuter. 

{!**)  Now  I  rejoice  in  my  sufierings  (3^)  For  this  cause  I  Paul,  the 
for  yoor  sake,  and  fill  up  on  my  part  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  in  behalf  of 
that  which  is  lacking  of  rOtf  (fXlipnn^  you  Gentiles  .  .  •  (3^)  I  ask  that  you 
ToO  XptmO  in  my  flesh  ^^p  rdO  faint  not  at  iw  roZt  tfXI^eo'ir  ftov  Mp 
cthijuarvt  uAnfO,  whidi  is  the  church ;      ^/iOw,    (i**^,  the  church  which  is  r6 

3P  1ioUciW9/da  rod  /iV<rTifplov  fO 

{l")  whereof  I  was  made  a  minister  (3*)  drA  rdr  a/f6rc#r  .  •  • 

jcari  rV  s^cerflyuiai'  roO  tfeo0  T^r  80-  (3*)  ripr  oUcwofdaw  t%  X^**^  ^oO  ^<oO- 

0n&d9  f(M  t^t  d/ifit,  to  fulfil  the  word  r^t  Mtt^s  futi  €tt  M^t,  (3*)  how  thai 

of  God,  by  revelation  iyvmpi^M^  to  me  rd 

•  So  Eph  2"  (yet  now). 

t  In  Col.  =  reconciliation  of  supernatural  powers  and  of  sinners  to  God, 
in  Eph = reconciliation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together  (2"'*)  to  God;  hence 
the  change  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Body,  making  feaa^  and  tki  €nmUy, 
The  function  of  reconciliation,  which  in  2  Co  5''''  and  even  in  Col.  it 
attributed  to  God,  is  transferred  in  the  higher  Christology  of  Eph.  to 
Christ;  a  similar  instance  occurs  in  t  Co  i2'*ssEph  4^'  (authorship  of 
Cifts). 

X  The  addition  of  h  tyi.'tj^  (a  frequent  phrase),  as  the  Ibrm  in  which  the 
spotleit  character  manifests  itself,  is  an  nn- Pauline  touck 

i  ef  TV  as  in  Eph  4*^. 
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(l**)    even    r6    /cv^r^pior*   rb 

KoX  dwb  rQ9  Tcrcwr — ^but  has  nowf 
been  manifested  roit  kyU}^  airod, 

W  T^  rXoOrof  riji  ^h^tflX  toO  fiumiplov 
T9&rov  4w  rocf  i$p«<raf,  which  is  Christ 
in  yon,  4  ^v*^'  ^'  M^. 


(I*)  •  •  .  that  we  may   present! 
ereiy  man  r  Aetop  4w  Xpumf, 


(2*)  WfjifiipavBimt  ir  dydrv  •  .  . 
tit  Mypwo'19  Twi  fivmiplov  roO  St^O, 
XpwToOl 

(a*)  roOro  Xlyw. 

(2*)  wapeXdprrt  rAr  Xpcffr6f^.  .  •  . 

(2^)  rooted  and  built  up  in  him^  koX 
p€p<uo6fU9oi  rj  wlffr€i  KoBCn  iiiiir- 


(2^)  For  in  him  dwells  v&p  rh  irXif- 

(2**)  and  yott  are  ^  a^^  rcvXi^ 
pvfiiwoi,  who  is  the  head  wdai/tApix^ 

(2^)  in  whom  yon  were  also  circum- 
cised with  a  drcumcision  not  made 
with  hands  .  •  • 

(2^*)  jTOu  were  also  nused  with  him 
dUi  r^  wIffTtut  rijs  iwtpytiat  roD  $€oO 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead. 


(2^^^)  And  you,  being  dead  through 
your  trespasses  and  the  undrcumcision 
of  your    flesh,    awe^wnreiiagp    abw 


/MMrr/jpiof  •  •  •  (5^  5  Mpatt  ytpmu 
odK  iypmpla^Bii  to  the  sons  of  men, 
as  it  has   now  been   revealed  Toit 

iw  W9€6/taTl,    •    •    • 

(l*)  yvmpivat  1i/wf  t6  /uivnipcor 
ToO  BeK-fifULTOt  a^roO  .  •  •  (l")  cb  rh 
eld^pai  it/t&s  lit  iffrtw  ^  ikwls  t% 
KMjffttof  adroO,  Wt  6  rXoDrot  r^  M^ 
of  bis  inheritance  .  .  .  (3')  rocs 
i$¥W€w*e^YY^\Lfaa$tu  the  unsearch- 
able vXoGrof  ToO  XpiaroO,  .  .  . 

(4'')  [the  object  of  the  ministiy 
being  the  attainment  of  all]  tit  drflpa 
rAetov,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
roO  rXi|p«&/iarot  roO  Xpc^roO. 

{^^)9'Vfifiifiafyup<m  .  •  .  iw  Ayd'Ti, 
•  .  •  (4")  r^t  iwiywfiatm  roC  vioC  rov 
tfcoO. 

(4'^)  roOro  o8r  Xfyw. 

(4*^)  ifUBtrt  rbp  Hpurrit^, 

(2**)  in  whom  you  also  are  built 
up  together  .  .  .  (3'')  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love  .  •  . 

(4*^)  iw  a6rf  tfdiMx^Tre  KoBtit  irrv 
Ak'ijBeia. 

(3^*)  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
Imi  w\iipvBiJT9  fit  W&9  r6  rktptitta 
roC  B€oO  [see  also  4^*  above]. 

cp.  i"***  above. 


(2^1)  yon,  Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  who 
are  termed  Undrcumcision  by  that 
which  is  termed  Circumcision,  in  the 
flesh,  made  with  hands. 

(!*-»)  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
his  power  eit  liptSis  rodt  irurrci)orrat 
jcard  HfP  iwipytitw  of  the  strength  of 
his  might  which  he  wrought  in  Christ, 
raising  him  from  the  dead. 

(2^)  And  you,  being  dead  through 
y9ar  trespasses  and  sins  .  .  .  (2*) 
even  when  we  were  dead  through  our 


*  In  Col.  =  Xpurrbs  h  hySM^  ^  iKwU  rrfl  Bliknt  (2*  4*),  m  Eph.  s  the  participa- 
tion of  Gentiles ;  a  difference  of  emphasis. 

t  Cp.  Eph  3^  (tra  YVttpisrOQ  Fvr  Tail  d^cut  irrX.). 

$sEph3».  fsEphs*'.  0  Also  Col  2*==  Eph  ^. 
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•^^»    XoVM0-^l/icyof    ffur    Tdrra    rk  trespasses,  ^wttttorotiivtw  rf  XpMT^ 

wapawTti/iara,  having  blotted  out  r6  — X^P*-^^  ^^^  awwff/ihoi, — ^  .  .  (2") 

Ka$'  ^ifiMw  x'V^P^'^^  ^^'  9&YfuiffUf  S  having    abolished     rir     r6/ior    r&if 

4r  ihrtFoyrioF  ^)|^,  and  took  it  out  of  iwrokuw  iw  d&y/uurtw,  •  •  • 
the  way,  nailing  it  to  the  cross. 

(2>*)  the  Head,*  ^  od  vAf  tA  <rd;ca  (4^^)  the  Head,  X/mot^i,  I(  od  rely 

yo6/itwe9  xal  cvftpipaj^S/upw  a^tct  r^r   ^6furw  did  ird^iyt  d^t  r^  ^txo/nry(at 
a4X{i|0't9  ro0  tfcov.f  <^aT  Mpyciaif  4p  lUrpif  Mt  ixiarov 

udpovt  Hfw  aO^fiffiM  ToO,fftb/ta,Tot  ToUira* 
9I9  oUodo/i^  iavroO  4p  dydwjf, 
(3^)  If  then  yon  were  raised  with  (i*)  He  raised  him  from  the  dead 
Christy  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  and  seated  him  at  his  right  hand  iw 
where  Christ  is,  seated  at  the  right  rott  iwovpoflois  .  .  .  (2*)  raised  us 
hand  of  God  .  .  .  (3')  For  you  died,  with  him,  and  made  us  to  sit  with 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  him  iw  reis  iwovpawlou  in  Christ  Jesus. 
God. 

(3*)  wopwtlaw,  dmSapalaw,  vdBotf  (4^)  eft  ipyofflaw  dxaBapalat  rdnft 
iwt$v/Alaw  KOK^^,  Kol  T^iw  i-Xcorc^kF  iw  rXeor«{(^  •  •  .  (5')  rofiwela  M  jrol 
frif  iffrlw  ttBtaKoKarptta,  dxaBapffla  wS^a  4  w\§ow€^la  .  •  .  (5*) 

rSt  w6pwot  4  iJcdBapTOS  4  TXxowiicnit, 
6  ioTiw  e£dwXoXdrpi;t  •  •  • 
(3P)  Bi*  d  Ipxeroi  ^  6py^  roO  $€€0,  (5*)  did  raVra  ydp  l^croi  ^  6pyii 

ToO  $€od  M  ro^  vlo^  ri9*  di-citfclaf . 
(3^)  ^  off  Kal  ^/itit  Ttpuwan/jcari  {2^  iw  aXt  wori  wtpuwar^ouTt  •  •  . 
rorc,  when  you  lived  in  them ;  but  xal  4a^<'  wdwrn  dwtffrpd^/tiw  rort 
now  do  yon  also  put  off  all  these :  •  .  •  (4'')  put  opp  thb  old  man 
^py^'^t  Bvfi6w,  xaxtaw,  pXac  •  .  .  (4"'')  Putting  off  falsehood, 
^9/ft£ar,  alrxp^Kvytaw  ix  roO  ffrdfULTot  speak  the  truth  each  with  his  neigh- 
ifuQw*  lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing  hour  ...  be  angry  and  sin  not  •  .  . 
that  yoo  have  PUT  OPP  THE  ou>  MAN   let  no  corrupt  speech  issue  iK  roC 

ffT6/ULTot  ifi&w  .  •  •  {4*^)  let  all  bitter- 
ness rat  $u/ihs  xml  6pyii  xai  gpavy^i 
Kal  fiXac^fifita  be  put  away  from 
you  a^dw  Td<rjf  xaxl^, 
with  his  doings,  and  have  put  on  the       (4**)  and  put  on  the  new  man  r^ 
new  man,  who  is  dwoKcuwodfLewow  c/t   jrard  Behw  xTtaBiwra  iw  BtKOioa^  xal 
iw(rfwt§9iw  Kar    tUiwa  roO  rrt^orrot    do-tdnfrt  rQt  dXi^tfeiat. 

€tVTOW»   •    •   ■ 

(31**^)  Put  on  therefore,  as  tf/rXejcrol  (4')  with   all   rartiwo^poaihnjt  ical 

roO  0coO,$  holy  and  belcved^  cvKdy^fa  wfioXh-ifrot,  vnthfiaKpo$vfdat,  FORBBAR- 

oUenpfuO,    jcpffffrinfra^   rawtiwo^poff-  ING  ONB  ANOTHBR  in  love  •  .  .  (4'') 

^tnfWfVpatT7fra,fuucpo$vf4aWfVOKBRAK'  be  XPV<^<*^  ^^^  to  another,  d^Xa- 

INO  ONB  ANOTHBR,  AND  POROIVINO  TX*^,    FORGIVING     ONB     ANOTHBR, 

*  In  Col.,  as  opposed  to  supernatural  media;    in  Eph.,  as  opposed  to 


t  Also  Col  2"= Eph  4^  ^  (verbal  parallels). 

t  Cp.  Eph  l'  {KoBin  i(€\i^arp  4^t  •  •  •  tUai  dylovt  ktK), 
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ONB  ANOTHBR,  if  any  man  have  a  bvkn  as  God  in  Chbist  voboatb 

complaint  against  another ;  bvbn  as  you.     (5')  ybff^Bt   o0r  /upi^pruL  rov 

THB  Lord  forgavb  you,  so  do  you :  0<oO,  as  behotd  children. 

(3^^)  *nd  above  all  these  things  (4*^)  giving  diligence  to  prtsufe 

put  on  love,  0  im»  tf-drdea/Aot  r^i  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  tf  rf  cvMvfu^ 

TtKtiinifTot.     And  let  the  peace  of  r^  tlf^pnit :  one  body  and  one  Spirit, 

Christ*  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  even  as  also  yon  were  called  in  one 

which  also  you  were  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling.t 
body. 

( jis-17)  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  (i*  rh  rXoOrof  r^  X^pcrot  a^roG  ^t 

in  you  rXour/orr,  iv  wAffjf  co^i^,  teach-  4w€pl/r0'tvc€P  e/t  ^ftat  4w  vd^  ^o^ 

ingand  admonishing  yourselves  with  crX.)    (S***"^)  speaking  to  yourselves 

psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  with  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 

singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  unto  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  with 

God.    And  whatsoever  yon  do,   in  your  heart  to  the  Lord ;  giving  thanks 

word  or  in  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  always  for  all  things  in  the  name  of 

of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  God,  even 

God  the  Father  through  him.  the  Father. 

(3''"")  Wives,  be  subject  to  your  (S""*)  Wives,  be  subject  to  your 

husbands,      Ctt     dMiiK€P     iw     KvpUf,  own  husbands,  in  nf  Kvpii^  ,  ,  ,  iw 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  wwnL    (5*"')    Husbands,  love  your 

not  bitter  X  to  them.  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  churdL 

{^)  Children,  obey  parents  in  aU  (6^)  Children,  obey  your  parents  in 

things,  tcSjtq  ydip  €^ptffr6p  ianw  4w  all  things,  roOro  ydp  iwiw  XfcoMrf 

KvpUfi,\i  [then  follows    the    fifth    command- 
ment IT]. 

(3*^)    Fathers,    irritate    not    your  (6^)  And  you  &thers,  provoke  not 

children,    that    they    be    not    dis-  your  children  to  anger:  but  nurture 

couraged.  them  in  the  chastening  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord. 

(3»->)  Slaves,  obey  in  all  things  (6^)  Slaves,  obey  those  who  are 

those  who    are   your    masters  jrard  your  masters  irard  ^ira,  with  fear 

o'd/MKa,  not  with  ijW'Service,  as  men'  and  trembling,  with  singleness  of  jrour 

pUasers^  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  heart,  as  to  Christ ;  not  by  way  of 

fearing  the  Lord.**    Whatsoever  ye  eye-service  as    men-pleasers ;   bat  as 

*  Cp.  Eph  2''  (ai)r^  ydp  irrw  ^  ^Ipftfni  ^/udr). 

t  Eph.  proclaims  the  spiritual  unity  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  not 
as  Paul  did  on  the  score  of  arguments  drawn  from  the  Law  and  promises,  bat 
from  the  essential  and  eternal  purpose  of  God.  This  is  a  distinct  development 
beyond  the  position  of  Rom.,  which  neither  Col.  nor  Phil,  anticipates. 

t  Broadened  out  in  Eph  4'*  {wdiffu,  wucpla  .  •  .  ApBijim  if*  ipUiw). 

I  rb  dlKMw  applied  to  masters  in  Col  4^. 

|]  Broadened  out  in  Eph  5'®  (dmci/id^orrct  rl  ieruf  eidpearni^  rf  KvpCy). 

IT  The  «d  yinfrai  of  5'  is  unprecedented  in  Paul  or  even  in  the  NT. 

**  Broadened  out  in  Eph  5*^  into  ^rm^kaeifupot  dXXi^act  iw  ^6fi^  ZptrroS 
(the  latter  an  un-Pauline  phrase)^  In  the  table  of  domestic  duties  in  Eph. 
"  we  miss  the  brevity  and  clearness,  the  insistence  on  the  things  of  great 
practical  significance,  which  distinguishes  Paul "  (von  Dobichtttt,  1^.  a/.  182). 
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do,  4k  ^fvx4'  4pyd^€ff$€  as  to  the  Lord  slaves  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God 
and  not  to  men  ;  knowing  that  from  ix  ^pvxrjt ;  doing  service  with  good- 
the  Lord  you  shall  receive  the  inherit-  will  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men : 
ance  that  is  your  due :  you  serve  the  knowing  that  each  shall  be  paid  back 
Lord  Christ  For  the  wicked  shall  from  the  Lord  for  whatever  good  he 
be  paid  back  for  his  wickedness,  amd  does,  whether  he  be  slave  or  free  man. 
tAere  is  no  respect  of  persons, 

(4')  Masters,  render  to  your  slaves  (6*)  And  you  masters,  act  in  the 
what  is  just  and  fair ;  knowing  that  same  way  to  them,  refraining  from 
you  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven.  threats,   knowing  that   their   Master 

and  yours  is  in  the  heavens,  and  there 

is  no  respect  of  persons  with  him. 
(4*^)  Continue  steadfastly  in  prayer,  (6^''*')  praying  at  all  seasons  in  the 
watching  therein  with  thanksgiving ;  Spirit,  and  attentive  thereto  with  all 
praying  at  the  same  time  for  us  also,  constancy  and  entreaty  for  all  the 
that  God  may  open  us  a  door  for  the  saints,  and  for  me,  that  word  may  be 
word,  to  declare  rd  /tvor^ptow  roO  given  me  whenever  I  open  my  mouth, 
X/MtfroO(forwhichalso  lam  in  bonds);  to  make  known  with  confidence  rh 
that  I  may  utter  it  as  I  should  declare  /tv^ri}/Mor  roO  €dayyt\lov  (for  which  I 
it.  am  an  ambassador  in  chains) ;  that  I 

may  have  confidence  therein,   as  I 

should  declare  it. 
(4*^)  Walk  wisely  towards  those  (5^^*)  Be  careful  then  how  you 
outside,  making  the  very  most  of  your  walk,  not  as  unwise  but  as  wise, 
time.  Let  your  speech  always  be  ^r  making  the  very  most  of  your  time, 
Xd/>iri,  SXan  liprvfidwot  know  how  ye  because  the  days  are  evil.  (4*)  Let 
ought  to  answer  each  person.  no  foul  speech  issue  from  your  mouth, 

but  only  such  as  is  good  for  improving 

the  occasion,  that  it  may  bring  x^P^f^ 

to  the  hearers. 
{^^'*)TiLKaT4pLkwdrraywvptffn^fia'  {6^'*')  Now  that  you  also*  may 
Tydiicus,  the  beloved  brother  and  know  r&  irar  i/U,  ri  wpdooto,  wdrra 
i^thfril  minister  and  fellow-servant  ywt^ploa  ifuw  Tychicus,  the  beloved 
in  the  Lord :  whom  I  send  to  you  for  brother  and  fiedthful  minister  in  the 
this  very  purpose,  that  you  may  know  Lord :  whom  I  send  to  you  for  this 
rd  vt^  ^lfM^$  and  that  he  may  very  purpose,  that  yoo  may  know  rd 
encourage  your  hearts.  w€^  4/<fir,  and  that  he  may  enoonrsge 

your  hearts. 

§  3.  delation  to  1  Peter  (see  above,  p.  387). — The  affinities  of 
thought  and  structure  between  Eph.  and  i  P.  begin  with 
the  opening  doxology,  and  include  the  connection  of  hope 
with  the  KXifpoyofiCa^  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  House 
(with    Christ    as    the    comer -stone),    of    the    descent    into 

*  The  insertion  of  this  koI  means  that  the  writer,  with  his  eye  on  Col  4', 
intends  to  present  the  apostle  as  having  just  composed  Colossians.  The 
litnation  intended  for  the  epistle  (cp.  3^)  is  that  of  Colossians. 
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Hades  *  (4*  » i  P  3^^  4^),  of  the  Christian  «po<rayo>yi}  as  the  object 
of  Christ's  death,  of  ayvoca  (4^*  —  i  P  i")  as  the  pre-Christian  condi- 
tion, and  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  they  conclude  with 
the  parallels  in  6^^- » i  P  5^  (warfare  against  6  Sio^oXck),  6»>-  i  P 
5^^  (peace).  Both  homilies  are  addressed  to  Gentile  Christians 
(of  Asia  Minor),  but  2^'  (no  longer  strangers  and  sojourners)  is  a 
tacit  correction  of  i  P  2^^ ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  admoni- 
tions (5'^^)  are  not  linked  so  naturally  to  what  precedes  as  in  i  P 
2^^,  which  the  aufor  ad  Ephesios  is  reproducing  in  his  own  way. 
Even  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  coincidences  due  to 
the  common  store  of  early  Christian  thought,  critics  either  differ  on 
the  question  of  literary  priority  or  hesitate  to  pronounce  definitely. 
Unless  both  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  same  author,  the  proba- 
bilities on  the  whole  point  to  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
autar  ad  Ephesios  with  the  simpler  i  P.,  if  on  other  grounds  the 
latter  is  attributed  to  Peter  and  Ephesians  assigned  to  a  Paulinist 
The  salient  paralleb  are  (cp.  Selwyn,  St.  Luke  the  Prophet^  183  f.) : 

I  PxT.  Eph. 

(I*)  Bleued  be  the  God  and  Father      (i*)  BlesMd  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrisL  •  •  •  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  •  . 

(i^)rpo^9rcut...oItd«'eraXd^       (3"^)  o^x  iymtpMii  roct  vU£i   rwr 

9fn  o^  latfTOtt  hi^b  Ik  diiyirdrovr  atriL^    Mfpdnrmp   ^    wihf   droroXtf^^   roH 

vOr  dy^TYY  4K^  5/u^  8(d  rAr  cteyyt-    dytoct  droordXect  adro9  kqI  w^o^^jirtut 


•  •  • 


(l^)  ibf  Hxpa  twoKofit  M  ffvaxtP^-  (^)  •  •  •  ^roSiiuIdif  rOsdrMtfefoff, 
rcfdyuvM   rait    wp6T€pw    iw    dywol^ 

tfiQif    iwi$v/itatt,  dXXd    irard    r&r  Ir    ob  ml  1l/itif  wdrr€9  d^t^rpd" 

Kokiaum  ifi&t  dyiop  kqI  a&rol  Aycoc  ^amf   wcrk   iw    ract    iwiBv/itats 

ip  wdura  itfOffTpo^  y«rli$iifrt,  •  .  •  f^t  va^Kht  luiQw, 

(2"   dwix^ffBai  tAv   vapRiRAv 

*  The  Ephesians-passage  is  infiuenced,  according  to  Bacon  {StPfj  tf  St. 
Paulf  361  f.),  by  the  sayings  of  Jesus  preserved  in  Mt  la*^*.  See,  further, 
Eph5»  =  Mt5**-«      • 

fThe  autar  ad  Ephesios  changes  the  OT.  prophets  into  Christian 
prophets,  and  £uls  to  connect  the  reference  so  aptly  as  i  P.  His  estimate 
of  prophecy  from  the  standpoint  of  fulfilment  is,  as  Weiss  notes,  "  baaed 
entirely  on  the  view  developed  in  I  P  1^^,  where,  as  in  Ej^  3^,  the 
contemplative  share  of  angels  in  the  work  of  redemption  is  also  mentioned  * 
{INT,  i.  355). 
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f  i»-»j  XpiffT^O  wporfnt^puhw  rp^  (i^)  Chose  ni  h  uirf  w/A  mra- 
KarafioKift  xdapunf,  •  •  •  /^oX^t  Kh^iiW  (cp.  3*). 

(2*)  &a  Ir  oJh^  oA^Brffn  dt  ^wr^-  (^)  iw  $  vBffa  oko8o/iii  •  •  •  cU^fei 
^(or.  lit  vo&v  Sy^^  ^  ffvp(y. 

(2^)  wp^    diif    w/natpx^/uifM  •  •  •  (2^)  dt'  adroG  (x^fup  rV    vpoo'a- 

o/«odo>ftet0'0e  olkof  rrev/iarur^  tit  Tory^y*  .  •  .  ^  ^1  irvtd/iaTi  rpdf  rir 

Up^Tcv|ia  Sy^^*    •    •   •    (2*)    X^^oy  raripa .  .  .  (2*^)  iTOiKo9ofifi$4rr€t .  .  . 

dff/M7wrcaSb9.  0yrot     (U/M7wr(a/ov    a^o8     ZpcoroC 

(2*)  Xa5f  f/t  w§piwolfiatw,  Srtn  r&t  (i'^)  t/t  droXt^povcy  rift  wepnroi- 

ipirat    i^ayyttXifrt    roO    ix    ffK&rovt  ^tut,^  elt  lirairor  r^  S^rit  a&roO  .  .  . 

^/iSif    KoKiffo^ot   §lt   r^    0avftaarb9  {^*)ffr€'^pwvrkvK6rroii^v{fwBk^Qt  iv 

a&roO  ^df.  KvpUp*  Cn  rinwa  ^wrbt  wtpiwarttn. 

(2^)  ol  oUirai  ^croffcSfitwcn  iw  (6^)  ol  doCXoc,  ^oKoCere  roSi  card 
warrl  ^Spip  rots  ^o'v^reuf .  o'd/Mca  KVplois  /urik  ^6pov  koX  rpiftw, 

(3^)  6ftoUn  ywaucn  ifwvraffciiuwoA  (5'')at7vraarcf  (^OTa«'0'6/Ei«rai)roif 
rocs  UilMf  dyd/)d0'iF.  l^ltM  X  drdpdo'ir  Cn  r^  KvpUp. 

if)  ol  dxdpetl  ^fAottn,  •  •  •  (5*)  ol  dxdpet.  .  .  , 

(3*)  ei^^XaTX"^*!  14")  7^«0'^c  '^  «''  dXXifXovt  XPWol, 

tOrrTMyxi^ou 

(3**)  (Jesus  Christ)  who  is  on  God's  (i*^0  (God)  seated  him  on  his  right 
right  hand,  rop€v$elt  Wt  odpwdw,  hand  iw  roit  ^ovpoyfoit  trwtpi»fa 
tm'erayirrwp  a^(}  dyyiXia^  ml  ifov-    irdarif  dpx^  Kal  i^ovalas  xai  dvrd- 

S  4.  Relation  to  Lucan  and  Johannine  writings,— Ifj^, 
Holtimann's  Kritik  der  Epheser  und  Colosserbriefe^  250  f.)  As 
in  Luke,  men  are  the  objects  of  the  divine  c^tSojc^  (Lk  2^^a 
Eph  I*),  the  ascension  is  emphasised  (Eph  i*^  4*'  i^«=Lk  24*1), 

*  Cp.  I  P  3"  (frtt  iuMt  rpoaaydfo  ry  ^«v). 

t  The  passive  sense  of  rtptrolricru  here  (=haereditas  acquisita)  diflers  from 
the  Paoline  active  sense  (i  Th  5',  2  Th  2^^),  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
the  Petrine  passage. 

t  This  remarkable  liloif  in  Eph«  is  one  of  several  traits  which  show  a 
KBiiniscenoe  of  i  P.  in  the  passage. 

•  •  §  In  both  the  duties  of  husbands,  though  diflferently  defined)  are  com- 
paiatively  brief,  whereas  the  duties  of  wives  are  elaborated  (la  contrast  to 
Col  3^);  The  description  of  the  latter  shows  a  Biblicising  of  the  Christian 
ideal  (I  P  3«-  i«-"=Eph  5'"). 

I  tdrwXayxi'Of  only  here  in  NT. 
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and  there  arc  further  affinities*  in  a^-Lk  15**,  5**«Lk  15**,  5" 
(6«)  »  Lk  1 2*^,  and  6"  «  Lk  1 2**.  Resch  {Pauiinismus^  «73-274) 
gives  a  long  list  of  parallels  between  Eph  2^'^*  and  Lk  is^^"**, 
though  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Paul  saw  Pharisaic  Judaism 
in  the  older  son  of  the  parable.  There  are  also  several  afiinities 
between  Eph.  and  Paul's  address  at  Miletus,  e^.  the  /SovXif  <A 
God  (i"«=Ac  20*^,  the  commission  of  Paul  {^  *^  4"  =  Ac 
20**),  the  purchasing  of  the  church  (i^^»  Ac  20*^),  the  icXijpoKi/ua 
of  Christians  (i^^= Ac  20^)1  and  the  shepherding  of  the  churdi 
(4U  >-  Ac  20^).  The  common  use  of  the  '  building  '-metaphor  for 
the  church  is  not  peculiar  to  Ac  20^*^  or  to  Eph.,  but  significance 
attaches  to  certain  traits  of  phraseology  (Ac  20^* « Eph  4*  6^, 
Ac  2o»-Eph  i",  Ac  2o»=Eph  i^  Ac  2o««  =  Eph  1"). 

The  Lucan  parallels  touch  a  smaller  group  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, vis.  the  Pauline  pastorals ;  cp.  e,g.  the  conception  of  the  vpwp&rtpm 
or  ivt/axiwoi  being  under  apostolic  direcdon,  the  warnings  against  insidious 
errorists,  the  divine  x^V^^*^  (2'*'  =  Tit  3*-*)  and  unity  (4"=i  Ti  2*),  the 
word  of  the  truth  (i»=:2  Ti  2»),  the  devil's  devices  (d"=i  Ti  3^  2  Ti  2»), 
evai^elista  (4^=2  Ti  4»),  the  House  of  God  (2"«-  =  i  Ti  s\  2  Ti  2») ;  cp., 
y  farther,  i"=i  Ti  3»  and  2  Ti  3*,  4*"*=a  Ti  3",  4"=!  Ti  2«  (coming  to  a 
^  knowledge  of  the  truth),  s*-  ■"•^Tit  2^^  and  i  Ti  2*,  5*=!  Ti  5**,  and 
Xovrp^  (5"  » Tit  3").  But  beyond  suggesting  a  sub-Pauline  miiiem  of  thought 
and  language,  these  coincidences  amount  to  very  little. 

The  interpretation  of  Christ's  relation  to  the  universe  already 
bears  traces  of  the  Philonic  conception  of  the  Logos  which 
afterwards  blossomed  out  in  the  christology  of  the  Fourth  gospel, 
and  this  opens  up  the  relationship  between  Eph.  and  the  instru- 
mentum  Johanneum.  The  bridal  conception  of  the  church, 
which  in  the  Apocalypse  (except  in  22^^  is  eschatological,  is 
applied  {e.g.  s**  *••  ")  to  the  church  on  earth  (cp.  2  Co  1 1*, 
an  epistle  with  which  Eph.  has  notable  affinities);  a  similar 
process  has  taken  place  in  the  conception  of  the  resurrection 
(2*^  — Jn  s*^  **),  and  in  Eph.  (where  the  vapowrla  falls  into  the 
background)  as  in  the  Fourth  gospel  the  general  eschatology 
is  spiritualised,  in  a  fashion  which  is  unexampled  in  Paul,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  writer  contemplates  a  vista  of  the  ages. 

*  One  Of  two  words  are  peculiar  to  Eph.  and  Lk.'s  vocabulary,  €^, 
Anirtu  (exc.  He  13*  LXX  quotation),  drtiMj,  ipyOivUi,  i^Anft  (4**,  as  in 
Lk  I*,  with  AuroiMi^),  irovoirX/a,  watftdj  woKirtta,  0'ifyxatf/^eiy,  owrifpMr, 
^p6tnfff If,  and  x^/MToOr.  fiovMi  (= divine  counsel)  might  almost  be  added  to 
this  list,  for,  outside  Lk.  and  Eph.,  it  is  only  used  in  this  sense  in  He  6" ; 
Paul's  solitary  use  is  in  the  plural,  meaning  human  devices  (i  Co  4'). 
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The  unity  of  the  church,  including  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  is 
the  divine  object  of  Christ's  death  (cp.  Jn  10^^  17^) ;  the  church 
is  the  wXrffMfM  of  Christ  and  of  God  (i"  etc,  cp.  Jn  14*^  15*'  ■ 
1 7^^) ;  exceptional  stress  is  laid  on  the  functions  of  the  Spirit, 
the  word,  and  baptism,  the  unity  of  the  church  as  the  result 
of  the  divine  unity  between  Christ  and  God  and  as  the  means 
of  advancing  the  gospel,  Christ  as  beloved  (i^),  the  idea  of 
fUTpo¥  (Eph  4*^  cp.  Jn  3'^)^  the  description  of  God  in  i*^  («=  Jn 
20^^,  the  collocation  of  Christ  and  God  as  indwelling  (Eph  2^ 
3i^««Jn  14*-  •*),  etc;  see  also  4*^=«Jn  3",  s*-i  Jn  3^*  and 
Jn  3"*,  s**-- 1  Jn  i*^  and  Jn  i2»*,  5"- Jn  3^*'^,  besides  the  0^69- 
passages  (Eph  2"«  i  Jn  2*),  the  use  of  kvou^  (2"-"  Jn  2"),  the 
emphasis  on  6ytdC€i¥  and  cleansing  (5'*= Jn  17^^*  ^•j  i  Jn  i^*  •), 
on  ^cv8o$  as  opposed  to  dXi^^cia,  on  the  danger  of  doketism  (Eph 
4*^),  on  the  spiritual  advent  of  Jesus  (2^^»  Jn  14^*),  on  the  duty 
of  Christian  love  (Eph  4^  etc),  etc  These  links  of  thought 
and  language  have  led  one  critic  to  remark  that  "  it  would  be 
a  tenable  view  that  the  writer  was  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
gospel,  writing  in  the  name  of  St  Paul"  (Lock,  DB.  L  717)1 
but  the  likelihood  is  that  the  unknown  auior  ad  Ephesios  was  a 
Paulinist  who  breathed  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Johannine 
literature  afterwards  took  shape.  None  of  the  parallels,  how- 
ever, between  the  Apocalypse  of  John  and  Eph.  is  of  much 
weight;  the  idea  that  the  latter  employed  the  former  is  quite 
untenable.  Like  Hebrews,  another  sub-Pauline  writing  which 
has  also  its  a£Snities  with  the  Lucan  as  well  as  with  the 
Johannine  circle,  Eph.  emphasises  the  blood  of  Christ  (i^—He 
9**),  his  sanctifying  influence  (s*"**— He  lo^  13M),  his  session 
on  God's  right  hand  (i^^^He  i*  8^  10^),  and  his  gift  of  wapfnyrta 
to  Christians  (3^^  He  4^^) ;  some  linguistic  parallels  also  occur 
[e^.  tSfM  mil  irdp(f  dyfyvrvctv,  icpavyi^  iw€pdvia  v.  r.  ovpovfiv,  <k 
dvoXurpttNnv,  alwF  fiiXX^y,  vpoa^pa  jcai  $wna)f  but  neither 
these  nor  stray  coincidences  like  2^ —  He  7^*  prove  more  than 
a  common  atmosphere  of  religious  feeling  and  phraseology. 

I  5.  Vtcabulary  and  i//Zr.— The  Uteimij  idations  with  Col.,  Lk.,  and 
the  Johannine  liteiatore,  besides  i  P.  and  the  pastorals,  thus  indicate  a 
period  subsequent  to  that  of  P^ul.  This  is  further  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  the  language  and  style,  which  are  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the 
hypothesis  that  another  mind  than  that  of  the  apostle  is  at  work  in  Eph.  It 
ecntalns  (a)  thirty-eight  words  which  are  not  elsewhere  used  in  the  NT 

as 
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literature  z^^dfitfttf  alrxfiifnft,  o/xAtaXwre^,  drore^w,*  tfrM^st,  drdX7«^ 
Affo^,  /SAot,  ir&r^f  i^iax^^'t  ^tdiitiw,  ^c^atVireiF,  iroifiaffUi,  e^pareXIa, 
SvpeSt,  KorapTur/i&t,  Kartbrepot^  irXiyp6»,  K\v8tavli^ec$atf  KoaftOKpdntft,  Kpv^ 
KvfitlOf  tt4y€6o9,  fuBodeia,  fuaSroixow,  fuapoKoyla^  irdXiy,  irapopytVfiAtf  (rA) 
rreu/iaT(ffd,f  ToKvwolKiKotf  irpoeXrlj^tuf,  rpotcaprifnia'if,  fvrlt,  wft/JLtroxot, 
av/tmvXlTffff  awapfioXcyw,  awoiKodofuitif,  a^tn»fi»t  (cp.  Prenscfaen  in  ZN1V, 
L  85-86).  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  {b)  no  fewer  than  44  words 
which,  while  employed  elsewhere  in  the  NT,  are  never  used  by  Paul : — 
dTTota  (Lucan),  d7/)inryec^,$  dxpoyvwiuiot  (l  P),  dXiwtt,  rd  dfi^&npn  (Ac  23"), 
Ayc/&ot,  I  dm^MU,  B  droira,  drardta  (Ja  I*,  I  Ti  2^*),li  dirfiXi)  (Ac  9^), 
dffforla  (l  P  4^  Tit  I*),  dtd/9oXot,  iwipxofaif  (rd)  ^ovpdna,  iffyatria, 
efoTyeXioT^r,  f^fo'rXaTX'Of  (l  P  3*)^  iraraj9oXi(  (rpd  x.  xSafiov,  I  P  I*,  Jo 
zy"*),  Xfyw  e/t,  fiuucpdift  ^P7^t^$  6a't6n|f  (Lk  l*"),  d«r^^,  vaide^a,**  roFovXIo, 
wdpoiKott'f^  rarfiia,  «'e/Kf(^ruAu,tt«'Xdroff,|§  roi^i^,!!!!  «-oXire(a,irir  ^avp^f,*** 
tfiriXot  (2  P  2"),  ffvyKaBll;^  (Lie  22"),ttt  awrijpiop,  Ti/i&f,  Mup,  drepdj^w  (He 
9*),  ^o9tMai,  0^ot,  ^YAidt,:nt  ^P^^Cit  (Lk  I^^),§§|  xaptr^  (Lk  I*"), 
Xeiporottp^Qt.  The  absence  of  some  of  these  from  the  extant  letters  may  be 
accidental  ($^.  dyrota,  4p7<^tf),  but  real  significance  attaches  to  the  (4*^  6") 
substitution  of  dcd^oXot  (as  in  i  Ti  3*,  2  Ti  2**)  for  the  Pauline  ^OTwdt,  and 
the  use  of  fr  rots  iwovpwloif  (five  times).  The  collective  and  objective 
allusion  to  t^  hafy  apostles  and  prophets  (3'),  and  to  the  apostles  and  prophets 
(2*^)  as  the  foundation  of  the  church  (cp.  Apoc  2X^),  are  partly,  but  only 
partly,  eased  by  passages  like  i  Co  9^  12*"  and  Ro  \^ ;  probably  they  too  are 
best  viewed  as  water-marks  of  a  later  age,  which  looks  back  upon  the  primitive, 
apostolic  propaganda.  The  indirect  and  rather  awkward  appeal  in  3*^  (r^ 
d  lif9oaBe  difayanl^Korrtt  votlo'su'Hpf  if^wwIm  /wv  ktK)  corroborates  this  im- 
pression ;  the  phrase  sounds  more  characteristic  of  a  Pauline  disciple  than  of 
Paul  himself,  mill    These  indications  are  followed  up  by  other  un-PauHne 

*  Instead  of  the  Pauline  droireui^oDr. 
t  Only  in  Eph  6^'  of  spiritual  beings. 

t  Only  in  Eph  6^  with  e/t.     Paul  invariably  uses  yptrfopetif  (i  Th  5*» 
X  Co  16",  Col  4«). 

§  Only  in  Eph  4'*  metaphorically. 

II      »«        99    6*  „         (He  13'  being  a  quotation  from  the  LXX). 

^         If  99       5*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

**    •»       99    ^  in  literal  sense  of  moral  and  mental  education.  « 

ft    19        99    2"  and  X  P  2^1  metaphorically. 
tt    99        99    6^  metaphorically. 

§§19  «»       3  ft 

Ml     „        i,    4"  ecclesiastically.  -  ..         ^ 

^^   if        99    2^  metaphorically. 

•••  M        99    4"  M  9withX*yofc 

ttt    »f  99       a*  99 

«t..       >9    a" 

„        ,9    x'  of  man. 

Hort  {op,  cit,  149  f. )  ingeniously  but  unconvindngly  takes  dnvyinftrMrm 

as= reading  the  OT.    Like  6*^  it  is  probably  meant  to  allude  taOoL  tatlier 

than  to  Eph  i***  2"'",  or  to  some  lost  letter. 
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toadies,  lach  as  trrt  yiv^Kwm  (5'),  thi  Father  of  Ghry  (i^),  hifire  tke 
foum/d/ioH  of  the  world  (l^=Jii  17**),  the  novel  use  of  /ftuffn^pcor  (5**)  and 
okowofiJUt  (in  providential  aspect),  the  application  of  ^vrl^tir  (3'),  «reO/ia  roG 
rodff  (4^),  etc.,  besides  the  predilection  for  the  orafto  peHdens^  an  un- 
paralleled number  of  genitival  formations  (95  in  all,  out  of  155  verses) 
which  occur  in  almost  every  second  verse,  including  such  strange  compounds 
as  d^  T^  iwiXQpftrt^*  (4^*)i  iwiBvftia  rift  drdnff  (4"),  etc.,  and  some  re- 
dundant epexegetic  formations  {e.^,  fiovMi  roC  ^eXi^/iaros,  xpdrot  rift  Irx^)- 

The  last-named  feature  runs  through  the  general  style  of  the  writing, 
with  its  wealth  of  synonyms,  which  often  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  thought, 
its  unique  employment  of  prepositions  like  ir  (125  times)  and  card,  and  tbe 
unusual  length  to  which  the  sentences  are  occasionally  spun  out,  one  period 
passing  into  another  through  relatival  and  participial  constructions  whose 
logical  bearing  it  is  frequently  almost  impossible  to  determine.  The  linguistic 
data  may  be  allowed  to  leave  the  problem  of  the  authorship  fidrly  open.* 
But  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  style  are  by  no  means  so  easily  exphdned. 
Thus  l*"^^  l^*  a^'^  2^^'^  2^^"  2^**  3^'^ '3''^'  3^^^  4^**  ^11-is  ^iMt  ^s»-a4 
5"  5"^  5*^"  5**  6*"*  ^  6**^t  w^e  all  lengthy  sentences  which  are  often 
cumbrous  in  their  internal  construction  and  beset  by  ambiguities  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  clauses  and  the  collocation  of  separate  words.  They  are 
at  <mce  elaborate  and  irregular.  3'''*  is  a  long  parenthesis  or  digression 
after  which  3^^  resumes  3^ ;  similarly  the  subject  is  repeated  in  a",  after  the 
break.  Such  rhetorical  anacoloutha  are  not  paralleled  by  an  impassioned 
irregularity  like  that  in  Gal  a"^.  The  latter  is  natural,  as  the  abrupt 
language  of  a  man  dictating  under  the  strong  emotion  of  an  indignant 
memory.  The  Ephesian  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  show  the  deliberate 
indiiferenoe  of  the  writer  to  the  niceties  of  literary  symmetry,  and  thus  fall 
into  a  class  by  themselves.  *'  If  we  may  regard  this  epistle  as  our  best 
example  of  that  ao^  which,  according  to  x  Co  3*,  was  to  be  found  in  Paul's 
teaching,  we  may  see  in  its  style  something  like  a  twtpcx^  \6yov  {ihid,  v.^), 
corresponding  to  the  i/wtpcx^  ffo^u  •  •  .  It  would  be  less  inappropriate 
than  elsewhere  to  call  the  language  elaborate ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
1^  oftener  than  elsewhere  to  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  symmetry  and 
iegnlarity''(Simcox,  Writers  of  NT,  p.  32). 

It  is  unfiur  to  characterise  the  temper  thus  mirrored  in  the  style  of  the 
epistle  as  phlegmatic  ;  f  lyric  would  be  a  fitter  term  for  the  opening  chapters 
in  especial,  with  their  soaring,  subtle  movement  of  thought  and  at  the  same 
time 

"With  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out" 

Upon  the  other  hand,  these  features  of  serenity  and  profundity  only  serve  to 
bring  out  more  decisively  the  difference  between  Ephesians  and  the  letters  of 

*  Nitgeli  ( fVortsekatt  des  Paulus,  85)  goes  even  further,  "  im  ganzen 
icbeint  mir  der  Wortschats  dieses  Briefes  •  •  •  eher  eine  Instans  fUr  als  gegen 
die  Echtheit  su  sein." 

t  So  von  Soden  (ATC.  iii.  i.  90) ;  cp.  the  criticisms  of  Jaoquier,  L  306,  and 
Hofft  (pp.  152  f.).  Von  Soden  himself,  however,  subsequently  speaks  of  the 
•  lyrical '  passages  in  4-6  [/NT,  287-288). 
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PauI.  It  is  often  urged  that  the  acceptance  of  Colossians  as  written  by  Fuil 
renders  the  acceptance  of  Ephesians  more  ea^,  but  in  some  respects  it  onlj 
adds  to  the  difficulties  felt  by  the  literary  critic.  The  nearer  the  two  are 
brought  together,  the  more  distinctive  is  the  impression  made  by  the  con- 
ceptions as  well  as  the  style  of  Ephesians ;  particularly  as  regards  the  latter, 
it  becomes  increasingly  hard  to  understand  the  unparalleled  phenomena 
which  the  Greek  presents.  Grtnted  that  *  the  lofty  calm  which  undeniably 
does  pervade  it  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  mellowing  effect  of  years,  but 
doubtless  much  more  to  the  sense  of  dangers  surmounted,  aspirations 
satisfied,  and  a  vantage-ground  gained  for  the  world-wide  harmonious  action 
of  the  Christian  community  under  the  government  of  God '  (Hort,  cp,  di, 
152-153);  the  problem  remains,  however,  how  can  such  tones  be  psydio- 
logically  harmonised  with  what  we  know  of  Paul's  mind  and  style  a  few 
months  before  and  after  he  wrote  thus  ?  Philippians,  his  swan-song,  caimot 
have  been  written  very  long  after  this ;  Colossians  was  composed  very  little 
before.  Yet  Ephesians  stands  apart  from  both,  in  style  and  conceptions 
alike.  The  separate  items  of  difficulty  in  the  thought  and  expression  may  be 
explained,  but  the  cumulative  impression  which  they  make  is  that  of  a  writer 
who  occupies  a  later  standpoint  of  his  own ;  and  this  is  more  than  oorroboiated 
by  the  style,  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  Paul  suddenly 
dropped  into  this  method  of  writing  and  as  suddenly  abandoned  it.  ''  The 
old  vivacity  appears  to  be  lost  The  sentences  and  paragraphs  beoome 
larger  and  more  involved.  The  tone  of  challenge  dies  out  Even  the 
aftectionateness seems  buried  in  weighty  but  almost  laboured  disquisitions" 
(Sanday  in  Sf,  Margarets  Licit,  on  Crit,  of  NT^  1902,  p.  22).  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  direct  controversy  of  Colossians  is  absent  fiom 
Ephesians,  but  the  larger  explanation  of  the  latter's  general  tone  is  that  the 
writer,  unlike  Paul,  is  not  writing  with  any  particular  communities  in  view. 

To  sum  up.  The  cumulative  force  of  the  arguments  already  noted  is  in 
fiivour  of  a  Paulinist,  imbued  with  his  master's  spirit,  who  composed  this 
homily  in  his  name  as  Luke  composed  the  Pauline  speeches  in  Acts  (either 
from  a  sense  of  what  Paul  would  have  said  under  the  circumstances  or  from 
some  basis  in  tradition).  From  the  writing  of  such  speeches  to  the  com- 
position of  an  epistolary  homily  on  the  basis  of  an  epistle  like  Colosaaas  it 
was  an  ea^  step  (cp.  pp.  42,  47).  The  writer  designed  his  work  to  be  read 
(3^)  by  the  church  as  a  manifesto  of  Paul's  mind  upon  the  situation  (  it  wss 
a  pamphlet  or  tract  for  the  times,  insisting  on  the  irenical  needs  of  the  diorch 
(like  Acts)  and  on  the  duty  of  transcending  the  older  schisms  which  bad 
embittered  the  two  sections  of  Christendom. 

Schleiermacher  {EinL  165  f.),  who  was  the  first  to  detect  the  internal 
problems  of  the  epistle,  suggested  its  composition  by  Tychicns  under  Paul's 
directions — a  theory  advocated  by  Usteri  and  Renan  ("  Que  Paul  ait  hcrX 
ou  dicti  cette  lettre,  il  est  i  peu  pr^  impossible  de  I'admettre ;  mais  qn'on 
I'ait  compost  de  son  vivant,  sous  ses  yeux,  en  son  nom,  c'est  a  qu'on  ne 
saurait  declarer  improbable,"  iii.  p.  xx).  The  Tubingen  view  of  Colossians 
carried  Ephesians  also  into  the  second  century,  but  the  recent  recognitian  d 
the  former  as  Pauline  has  left  the  problem  of  Ephesians  more  of  an  open 
question,  resembling,  «./:,  the  problem  of  the  exact  connection  between 
Aristotle  and  the  recenUy  discovered  treatise  upon  the  Athenian  Cfflwriti* 
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tion.  A  number  of  critics  (so  espedally,  in  addition  to  those  named  on 
p.  374,  B.  Weiss,  AJT,  i.  377  f.  ;  Godet,  INT.  475-490;  Salmon,  INT, 
388  f. ;  Zahn,  Einl,  1 29 ;  Oltramare,  and  Baljon)  attribute  it  to  Paul ;  Jiilicher 
and  others  content  themselves  with  a  non  Hquei  verdict ;  while  some  (see 
p.  375)  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  combination  of  specifically  Pauline 
elements  and  absolute  novelties  in  thought  and  language  by  postulating,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pauline  pastoral  epp.,  a  Panlinist  who  is  reproducing  Paul's 
ideas,  on  the  basb  of  Colossians,  in  view  of  later  interests  within  the  neo- 
Catholicism  of  the  church.  This  does  not  involve  the  assumption  that  Paul 
was  not  original  enough  to  advance  even  beyond  the  circle  of  ideas  reflected 
in  Colossians,  or  that  he  lacked  constructive  and  broad  ideas  of  the  Christian 
brotherhood.  It  is  quite  possible  to  h(^d  that  he  was  a  fresh  and  advancing 
thinker,  and  yet  to  conclude,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  Ephesians,  that  he 
did  not  cut  the  channel  for  this  prose  of  the  spiritual  centre.  In  Paul's 
letters  there  is  always  something  of  the  cascade ;  in  Eph.  we  have  a  slow, 
bright  stream  which  brims  its  high  banks. 

One  of  the  indirect  traits  of  the  sub-Pauline  period  is  the  significant 
omission  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  4'  (one  Lord,  one  fiuth,  one  baptism).  This 
is  all  the  more  striking  as  Paul's  treatment  of  the  eucharist  in  i  Co  10^^  (eft 
4^roff,  Ir  vCipjOk  ol  roXXof  ^M^i  ^  T^P  rdrrts  ix  roO  iw^  dprov  furixofu^) 
naturally  pointed  to  its  use  as  a  symbol  and  proof  of  the  unity  of  Christians 
with  one  another  and  their  Lord  (cp.  Didachd,  9*).  But  the  Fourth 
gospel  voices  a  feeling  of  protest  agatx»t  a  popular  view  of  the  Lord's  supper 
whkh  was  tinged  by  pagan  sacramentalism  (cp.  E.  F.  Scott,  TA^  Fmrtk 
Gcsp^^  pp.  122  f.);  Hebrews  (13'*^^)  also  opposes  the  idea  that  the  cC^im 
XpunroO  could  be  partaken  of,  as  in  several  of  the  contemporary  pagan  cults 
(cp.  O.  Holtxnuum,  ZNJV.^  1909,  251-260) ;  Ephesians,  we  may  conjecture, 
shows  the  same  dislike  to  this  growing  conception  of  the  supper  (whether 
due  to  Paul,  or  developed  from  his  language  in  x  Cor.),  and  therefore  omits 
the  supper  entirely. 

§  6.  DesHnatum  and  object. — The  ^iUi%  oli  the  homily,  which 
first  appears  in  i^,  is  defined  in  2^^  (q>.  2^  and  3^)  as  Gentile 
Christians.  The  writer  has  these  primarily  in  view;  but  the 
situation  is  no  longer  one  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  any 
Jewish  Christian  propaganda  of  legalism.  In  fact,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  are  now  in  the  majority ;  it  is  their 
predominance  which  forms  the  starting-point  for  the  broad 
survey  of  histoiy  which  Ephesians  outlines.  The  we  of  i^^'^ 
certainly  represents  Jewish  Christians.  Paul  here  voices  that 
section  of  the  church  in  its  historical  relation  to  the  gospel 
But  the  language  is  general,  and  neither  here  nor  in  2^^  (cp. 
Hoennicke,  JC.  125  f.)  is  there  any  real  justification  for  the  view 
that  Jewish  Christians  were  contemplated  as  a  definite  part  of 
the  writer's  audience. 

The  author  addressed  his  homily  in  Paul's  name  roc«  cLyiot« 
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rots  c^w  Kol  vurroc?  h  Xpurrf  *Ii7<rov,  omitting  the  plaoe-fuune  of 
Col  l^  and  adding  rbc«  otcrir  (cp.  Ro  8^  rok  icara  trpoBtaw  Kkqrmfs 
oltrw)  in  order  to  amplify  the  following  phrase,  which  further  de- 
fines the  ayioi  whom  Uie  writer  has  in  mind  (cp.  2^  2ytov  If  icuptiy^ 
and  5').  Those  who  defend  h  *E^^<ry  as  original,  explain  its  early 
omission  in  some  copies  by  urging  either  (i.)  that  this  was  due  to 
Paul  himself,  who  ordered  Tychicus  to  leave  a  space  blank  in 
some  copies  for  other  churches  (so,  ^^.,  Schott) ;  or  (iL)  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a  transcriber's  enor ;  or  (iii.)  that  it  sprang  from 
a  feeling  that  passages  like  i^^  3^*^  4^  involved  readers  who  were 
not,  like  the  Christians  of  Ephesus,  personally  known  to  the 
apostle.  None  of  these  hypotheses  is  convincing.*  A  number 
of  early  copies  in  the  second  century  evidently  lacked  the  words, 
as  Origen  and  Basil  after  him  remark ;  traces  of  this  form  of  the 
text  are  still  present  in  the  first  hand  of  K  and  B,t  and  the 
likelihood  is  that  Marcion  must  have  received  the  epistle  in 
this  shape.  Tertullian  charges  him  with  changing  the  title 
{adv.  Mare.  v.  17 :  titulum  aliquando  interpolare  gestiit,  quasi  et 
in  isto  diligentissimus  explorator,  nihil  autem  de  titulis  interest, 
cum  ad  omnes  apostolus  scripsit,  dum  ad  quosdam);  but  this 
merely  means  that  the  title  of '  Ephesians '  in  TertuUian's  Canon 
(as  in  the  Muratorian)  already  contained  the  Ephesian  designa- 
tion, whereas  Marcion's  differed  (cp.  ado.  Marc  v.  11 :  prsetereo 
hie  et  de  alia  epistola  quam  nos  ad  Ephesios  praescriptam 
habemus,  hseretici  uero  ad  Laodicenos),  and  Tertullian  naturally 
supposed  the  canonical  title  to  be  the  original  He  falls  back 
on  the  ueritas  ecclesuB  or  church-tradition  of  the  title,  not  upon 
the  text,  from  which  any  place-name  was  apparently  absent 

There  would  be  a  partial  analogy  to  the  insertion  of  a  place-name  if  the 
original  text  of  Ro  l^  were  (as  in  G)  nUli  ^tw  4w  iydrif  BeoO  Kk^rtSa  AT^bct 

*  Jaoquier  (L  290)  dismisses  (L)  m  ^'one  supposition  toute  gratuity  et 
asses  ridicule."  Hamack  {Dii  Adnss*^  704f.)f  who  now  identifies  Eph. 
with  the  Laodicean  epistle  (see  above,  pp.  159-161),  suggests  sptciosims 
quam  tierias  that  it  was  the  degeneration  of  the  local  church  (Apoc  3^^) 
which  led  to  the  deliberate  substitution  of  Ephesus  for  Laodicea  in  the  title 
and  address  (by  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century),  in  order  to  punish  a 
community  which  no  longer  deserved  to  possess  a  Pauline  epistle. 

t  Also  in  "  the  corrector  of  a  later  MS  (67),  whose  corrections  aie 
evidently  taken  from  another  quite  different  MS  of  great  excellence,  now 
lost "  (Hort).  Basil  {contr.  £uftomsum,  ii.  19)  explicitly  writes :  oOrv  tA^ 
(i,e,  the  reading  of  Eph  i^  without  ip  'E^atfi)  koX  ol  wp6  iifiQp  rofiaieitinm 
U4m  Origen  and  others),  mU  ^^ct  i9  roSt  vaXocoft  rdr  d^nypA^w  tb/ffynfum. 
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(so  Zahny  INT,  L  378!,  394f-)t  for  whidi,  at  a  subsequc^nt  period,  roSs 
oStf'iF  iw  *T»/iy  dyaxifroit  B,  k.  d  was  substituted ;  but  the  former  reading  is 
probably  due  to  a  revision  of  the  text  for  liturgical  purposes  (see  above, 
p.  141).  It  is  not  certain  whether  TertuUian's  words  imply  that  Marcion's 
text  or  his  own  text  had  a  place-name  after  odo'ir,  since  'titulus'  might 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  Galatians  (adv.  Marc.  v.  5)  include  the  address.  The 
probabilities  on  the  whole  are  in  favour  of  an  inference  to  the  contrary. 
The  canonical  Ephesians  in  this  case  would  be  originally  a  general  pastoral 
addressed  in  Paul's  name  to  Gentile  Christians,  which  Marcion  evidently 
identified  with  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  The  title  irpdt  "E^ircoi/f  first 
appears  in  the  Muratorian  Canon ;  when  it  was  appended  to  the  epistle 
previously,  and  whether  this  addition  was  derived  from  the  presence  of  h 
E^ff  in  i^  remains  uncertain. 

If  iv  "E^lcr^  in  i^  was  the  original  reading,  the  epistle  cannot 
have  been  written  by  Paul  Its  tone  presupposes  that  the  church 
(or  rather,  the  Christian  recipients)  was  personally  unknown  to 
him  (i^^  3'  4'^);  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  his  long 
mission  among  them ;  and  while  Paul  could  write  letters  without 
sending  greetings,  the  Thessalonian  epistles,  e.g.f  contain  definite 
allusions  to  the  apostle's  relations  with  the  church  which  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  Ephesians.  In  spite  of  all 
arguments  to  the  contrary  {e.g.  by  Comely,  Henle,  Schmidt, 
Rinck  in  SI^.^  1849,  948  f. ;  Alford,  and  A.  Kolbe  in  his  TkeoL 
Comm.  uber  das  erste  Capital  des  Briefes  an  die  Epheser^  Stettin, 
1869)9  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  provfs  that  Ephesus  was 
the  diurch  (or  even  one  of  the  churches)  addressed,  and  much 
to  the  contrary.  Some  Greek  commentators,  beginning  with 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ingenipusly  got  over  the  difficulty  by 
arguing  that  Eph.  was  written  before  Paul  had  reached  Ephesus 
— a  desperate  hypothesis  which  need  not  be  seriously  refuted. 
Even  when  the  epistle  is  attributed  to  a  Pauline  disciple,  it  is  not 
{MTobable  that  kv  *EifU<nf  (so,  ^.^.,  Klopper,  34  f. ;  and  Holtzmann, 
cp.  Corssen  in  ZNW,^  1909,  35  f.)  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
address.  Paul's  intimate  connection  with  the  church  of  Ephesus 
was  notorious,  and  any  one  writing  in  his  name  must  have  known 
better  than  to  make  him  address  the  Ephesian  Christians  as  if  he 
and  they  had  qo  personal  acquaintance  (cp.  i^^  3*).  To  defend 
its  originality  by  postulating  the  writer's  ignorance  of  the  relation 
between  Paul  and  Ephesus  is  a  tour  dt  force  of  criticism,  which 
contradicts,  inter  alia^  the  affinities  of  the  writing  with  Luke. 

The  same  considerations  tell  against  the  circular-hypothesis 
which  regards  Ephesus  as  merely  one  of  the  communities  for 
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which  the  epistle  was  designed.  Paul  would  certainly  have 
made  some  distinction  in  the  body  of  the  epistle  between  readers 
well  known  to  him  and  others  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger  (cp. 
Haupt  on  this  point).  It  is  unnatural  to  ims^ne  that  he  would 
have  silently  grouped  the  church  of  Ephesus,  or  even  the  adjoin- 
ing churches  (to  many  of  which  he  was  personally  known,  cp.  Ac 
X9I0  20^),  with  communities  who  had  no  personal  connection  with 
himself.  This  notion,  that  Eph.  was  designed  for  a  wider  circle  of 
churches  than  Ephesus,  originated  with  Beza  ('sed  suspicor  non 
tam  ad  Ephesios  ipsos  proprie  missam  epistolam,  quam  Ephesum 
ut  ad  ceteras  Asiaticas  ecclesias  transmitteretur'X  ftnd  was  worked 
up  by  Archbishop  Ussher  into  the  hypothesis  of  a  circular  letter, 
which  has  been  practically  the  dominant  view,  ever  since,  of 
those  who  hold  to  the  Pauline  authorship  (so,  most  recently, 
J.  Rutherford,  Sf.  PauVs  Epp,  to  Cohsstt  and  Laodicea^  1908). 
The  further  identification  of  Eph.  in  this  form  with  the  letter 
mentioned  in  Col  4^^  (Laodicea  being  one  of  its  recipients)  is 
generally,  though  not  universally  held,  along  with  the  circular- 
hypothesis.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  free  from  difficulties. 
Primitive  Christian  epistles  designed  for  a  wide  circle  of  churches 
were  composed  otherwise  (cp.  i  Co  i^*'.  Gal  i^);  the  notion  of 
copies  with  blanks  for  the  local  address  is  not  true  to  ancient 
methods  of  epistolography ;  besides,  we  should  expect  traces  of 
several  readings,  and  at  best  the  retention  of  kv.  If  ^  AooSurci^i 
had  been  the  original  reading  in  i^,  the  change  to  ^  "E^ra 
becomes  unintelligible ;  and,  vice  versa,  if  iv  *E^(r^  was  in  the 
autograph,  Marcion's  change  becomes  almost  inexplicable.  As 
none  of  the  conjectural  emendations,  such  as  icar  *Ipcr  for 
ical  wurroi^  (Ladeuze  in  HB.,  1902,  573-580),  or  Kvtaw  for 
'£^c(ntf  (R.  Scott),  is  probable,*  the  dtematives  are :  (a)  that  the 
place-name  was  lost  at  an  early  period  from  copies  of  the 
autograph ;  or  (d)  that  i^  originally  ran  roc$  aly^c«  rots  oi<rw  tau 
mrroi^  iy  Xpcorf  li^rov.  When  the  sub-Pauline  date  of  the 
writing  is  assumed,  the  latter  theory  becomes  decidedly  superior, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  attach  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  words.  It  is  preferable  on  the  whole  to  take  irtorvKs  in  the 
sense  ol  faithful  rather  than  of  believing ;  the  latter  interpretation 

*  Baljon  {Theol  Studien,  1885,  146- 147)  omiu  roct  oftrty,  and  P.  Ewald 
{NKZ,^  1904,  560-568)  conjectures  iiyvkwitTw  for  6,ylois  roct  {i,e.  '  to  those  who 
are  belov^  and  believing'),  while  D  omits  roit  (so  Zahn) ;  but  the  difficult 
eStf'iy  ¥ras  in  Origen's  text,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  its  originality. 
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would  most  naturally  imply  Jews  who  were  also  Christians,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  homily  tells  against  this  characterisation  of  its 
audience. 

The  advance  on  Paul's  idea  of  unity  is  that  Eph.  correlates  the  two  con- 
ceptions of  Christ's  supremacy  and  the  unity  of  Christians  by  running  hack 
the  latter,  t.«.  the  ideal  church's  unity,*  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ  as  the 
cosmic  and  religious  head  of  the  universe.  In  this  way  the  epistle  represents 
the  climax  of  the  Pauline  development ;  its  theme  is  "  not  simply  the  unity 
of  the  church,  but  the  unity  of  the  church  in  Jesus  Christ  supreme.  This  Paul 
had  not  preached  before"  (M.  W.  Jacobus,  A  Problem  in  NT  Ct^ticism,  275^ 
The  former  division  of  Jew  and  Gentile  is  for  ever  abolished  by  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  church  constitutes  the  final  relationship  of  man  to  God ;  this  /JtwrHfpiov 
or  open  secret  is  hailed  as  the  climax  of  revelation,  and  Paul  is  the  chosen 
herald  of  the  message.  The  writer  correctly  regards  Paul's  work  as  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  catholic  church.  The  ip&nfs  (4*-  ^,  here  only)  and  the 
tlfii^pil  of  the  church,  attained  as  the  result  of  Paul's  propaganda,  were  due, 
however,  not  to  any  diplomatic  adjustment  of  the  two  parties,  but  to  the  full 
and  deep  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  gospel  which  Paul  proclaimed. 
The  author  does  not  disparage  (cp.  3')  the  other  apostles,  any  more  than 
Luke  does ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  associates  the  apostles  with  Paul 
in  the  promulgation  of  the  church's  universality  and  unity ;  but  he  insists  on 
Pasl's  importance  for  the  divine  unfolding  of  that  catholic  unity  which  in  the 
Fourth  gospel  is  run  back  to  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus.  Similarly  the 
problems  of  freewill  and  election,  which  were  raised  in  Romans,  are  ignored 
in  Eph.,  not  because  Paul  felt  now  dissatisfied  with  the  answers  he  had  given 
(so  Davies,y7*.S.,  1907,  460),  but  because  this  Paulinist  moved  in  a  region  of 
thought  where  such  idiosyncrasies  of  the  apostle  were  transcended. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  so  far  as  probability  can  be 
reached  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that  the  epistle,  or  rather  homily 
in  epistolary  form,  originally  had  no  notice  of  any  church.  It 
was  a  catholicised  version  of  Colossians,  written  in  Paul's  name 
to  Gentile  Christendom  (2*^  3^) ;  the  solitary  reference  to  con- 
crete conditions  (6'^'^)  is  adapted  from  Colossians,  in  order  to  lend 
vraisemblana  to  the  writing,  and  the  general  traits  of  the  homily 
rank  it  among  the  catholic  epistles  or  pastorals  of  the  early  church. 
Mardon  evidently  conjectured  that  the  epistle  must  be  that 
referred  to  in  Col  4^^,  and  therefore  included  it  in  his  Pauline 
canon  under  the  title  of  irpos  Aao&icca$.  The  title  irpos  'Ef^^o-iovs, 
with  the  insertion  iv  ^I^fn^  in  i^,  was  either  (a)  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Pauline  canon  of  the  church  was  drawn  up  at  Ephesus, 

•Cp.  Schmiedel  in  £Bi\  3120-3 121  ("From  the  divine  predestination 
of  the  church  in  Eph  i^"  s^'^  *""»  ^1*«'«  Is  but  a  single  step  further  to  that 
of  its  pre-existence,  which  is  accepted  in  Hennas,  Fis.  iL  4.  I  and  in 
aQem.  14^"). 
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where  possibly  a  copy  of  Ephesians  was  preserved,  and  fiom 
which  it  was  circulated  (hence  the  title;  so,  e,g,,  Haupt  and 
2^hn) ;  or  {b)y  as  Baur  suggested,  to  an  editorial  combination  of 
6«i  with  2  Ti  4*«  (Tvx«c^v  tl  dirccrrciAa  cfe  ^E^ccrov).  The  latter 
hypothesis  does  not  seem  too  artificial,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Ephesus  has  other  links  to  the  circle  of  Pauline  tradition^ 
in  which  the  epistle  to  Timotheus  and  Titus  originated 

§  7.  Period, — The  terminus  ad  quern  may  be  roaghly  fixed  by  the  echoes 
of  the  epistle  in  the  later  Christian  literature.  The  darkened  mtderstanding 
of  Clem.  Rom.  36'  may  have  been  suggested  by  Eph  4^^,  just  as  the  eyes  ef 
your  heart  (Qem.  Rom.  59^)  seems  to  echo  Eph  i^",  while  Eph  4^^  is 
reflected  in  Clem.  Rom.  46*  {hone  we  not  one  God  and  one  Christ  and  one 
Spirit  of  grace  shed  forth  upon  us  f  and  one  calling  in  Christ  f).  If  these 
(cp.  also  Eph  i'~^=Cl.  Rom.  64)  are,  as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  moie 
than  coincidences,  Ephesians  must  have  been  composed  some  time  previous 
to  A.D.  96.  Twenty  years  later  the  existence  of  the  epistle  becomes  still 
more  plain,  though  the  glimpses  of  it  in  Ignatius  *  {e,g.  5*  with  Polyld  ^ 
love  your  wives ^  even  as  the  Lord  the  church  ;  i*  2^  with  Smym.  i^  in  one 
body  of  his  churchy  embracing  Jews  and  Gentiles;  4*^  with  Polyk  i'  Take 
heed  to  unity — bear  with  all  in  love ;  5^  with  Eph,  V"  ic^  let  us  be  tealdus  to 
be  imitators  of  God  in  forgiveness  and  forbearance ;  also  3'  with  Eph,  19,  and 
6^*'*  with  Polyk.  6').  As  distinct,  if  not  more  so,  is  its  use  by  Polykarp  (cp. 
Eph  2*  with  Pol.  l'  knowing  that  by  grace  you  are  saved,  not  of  works,  but 
by  the  will  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  Eph  4*  with  Pol.  12^  modo,  at  his 
scripturis  dictum  est,  Irasdmini  et  nolite  peccare,  et  Sol  non  ocddat  super 
iracundiam  uestram,  etc.).  Beyond  this  it  is  needless  to  go  down  into  the 
second  century,  except  to  notice  the  reminiscences  (cp.  2^hn's  Ilirt  des  ffermas, 
412  f.)  in  Hermas  {e,g.  Mand,  iii.  i,  4,  Sim,  ix.  13,  17),  its  use  by  the 
Valentinians  (cp.  Iren.  i.  8.  4-5  ;  Hipp.  vi.  3),  and  the  likelihood  that  the  use 
of  4^^  ^  in  Epiph.  26"  and  34"  proves  that  Eph.  as  well  as  Judas  was 
known  to  Marcus,  the  gnostic  founder  of  the  Marcosians,  e,  A.D.  160.  To 
judge  from  Hippolytus  (e,g,  t.  7f.,  vii.  25),  it  was  a  fitvonrite  among  several 
early  gnostic  sects. 

A  second-century  date  for  the  composition  of  the  homily  (so,  formerly,  e.g,, 
Baur,  Holtzmann,  Mangold,  Pfleiderer,  Cone,  S.  Davidson,  Rovers'  INT, 
pp.  65  f.,  Briickner)  is  therefore  ruled  out ;  besides,  no  polemic  against  either 
Montanism  (so,  e,g,y  Schwegler,  arguing  from  the  emphasis  on  the  Spirit,  the 
prophets,  etc.)  or  any  phase  of  gnosticism  (so,  cg,^  Hilgenfeld,  Einl,  669!) 

*  Ignatius  describes  the  Ephesian  Christians  as  '  initiated  together  into 
the  mysteries  with  Paul'  (12= Eph  3^  *etc.),  'who  maketh  mention  of  yoa 
in  every  epistle '—«  hyperbole  based  on  I  Co  16*,  2  Ti  i",  I  Ti  i'  etc. 
But  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  he  did  not  know  '  Ephesians '  with  its  canoniod 
address  and  title.  While  his  letter  to  Ephesus  has  traces  of '  Ephesians,'  it 
never  suggests  that  the  latter  had  special  Ephesian  associations  (cp.  Zahn'n 
Ignatius  von  Antiochen,  607  f.) ;  he  does  not  remind  the  Ephesians  of  Paul's 
letter  to  them,  as  Clemens  Rom.  does  the  Corinthian  church. 
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ii  audible.^  The  Urmifms  a  quo  is  fixed  by  Colossians,  which  was  cerUinly, 
sod  X  Peter  which  was  probably,  used  by  the  anonymous  autor  ad  Bph$sios, 
Ewald,  who  regarded  Colossians  as  written  by  Timotheus  under  Paul's  super- 
vision, held  that  Ephetians  was  composed  by  a  PauUnist  between  a.d.  75 
and  80,  and  if  the  Urmmus  ad  quern  is  extended  to  ^.  A.D.  85,  this  conjecture 
may  serve  as  a  working  hypothesis  for  the  general  period  of  the  writing. 

While  the  literary  relationships  fix  approximately  the  date,  they  throw  no 
light  on  the  place  of  the  homily's  composition,  except  that  the  traces  of  its 
circulation  in  Asia  Minor  suggest  the  latter  province  as  its  locus. 

PAUL:  TO  TIMOTHEUS  AND  TITUS. 

LiTBRATURB.  —  (a)  Editions  —  After  the  fifth  century  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  (ed.  Field,  1849-1855)  and  the  commentary  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsnestia  (ed.  H.  B.  Swete,  Cambridge,  1882),  no  special  edition  of  any 
significance  appeared  till  the  Reformation,  when  Calvin  (1549,  1556) 
published  his  Genevan  treatises,  and  Luther  wrote  his  Annoiationes  (ed. 
Brans,  Lttbeck,  1797) ;  see,  further,  C  Magalianus {Operis  hierarchici lihriiu, 
etd.,  Lyons,  1609);  Louis  de  Sotoroayor  (Paris,  x6io) ;  Charles  Rapine 
(Paris,  1622);  Grotius  {Annotatiotus^  Paris,  1641);  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(Gottingen,  1750);  Mosheim  (1755);  Bengel's  Gnomon  (1759);  Heyden- 
reich,  dio  PastoraibrUft  P.  eriautert  (1826-1828)  *  ;  Fktt's  VorUsungm  (ed. 
Kling,  1831);  C  S.  Matthies  {ErklSrung  dor  Pastoralbriefo,  1840) ;  Mack, 
Kommontar  HUr  dio  Pastoralbrirfe  des  Apost,  P,^  (1841) ;  A.  S.  Paterson 
(1848) ;  Weisinger  (in  Oldhausen's  Xommentar,  vol.  v.  1850,  Eng.  tr.,  New 
York,  1858);  Oosterzee  (Bielefeld,  1861);  Huther*  (Gottingen,  1866); 
Bispiiig's  Brkldrung  (1866) ;  Ewald  (1870);  Plitt,  dU  Pastoralbriefe, 
praJUuck  omgtUigt  (1872);  Hofmann  (1874);  P.  Fairbaira  {TT^  Pastorai 
EpistUs^  Edin.  1874) ;  J-  T.  Beck,  Erklarung  dor  a  Bruft  P.  an  Tim.  (ed. 
Lindenmeyer,  1879);  Ellicott*  (1883)*;  Wace  {Speaker^s  Comm,  1886); 
Knoke,  PrakL-tkooi,  Kbmmoniar  m  don  Pastoralhrufen  dot  Ap.  Paulus 
(1887-1889) ;  Reuss  (1888) ;  Kubel  (in  Strack-Zdckler's  Komm.  1888) ;  von 
Soden>(^C.  1893)*;  Knoke  ^  (Lange's  ^1^/- ff^ifri,  1894) ;  Riggenbach  (— 
Zockler,  1897) ;  A.  £.  Humphreys  (Cambridge  Biblo,  1897) ;  J.  H.  Bernard 
{CGT,  X899)*;  Stellhora  (1900);  Horton  (CB,  1901);  R.  M.  Pope 
(London,  190X);  J.  P.  Lilley  (Edin.  1901);  Krukenbeig  (1901);  Cone 
{InUm.  IMks,  to  NT.  190X) ;  Weiss ^(— Meyer,  1902)*;  Wohlenberg  {ZX, 
1906)* ;  Frsnz  Koehler  (SNT^  1907) ;  J.  E.  Belser  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
1907)  • ;  N.  J.  D.  White  (EOT.  1910). 

Also  Jerome  (fourth  century),  Casp.  Craciger  (Exposiiio  brttfis  ot 
famiiiaris,  1542);  J.J.  Breithanpt  (1703);  Mosheim  (Brkldrung  des  Briofo 
an  d,  TShtm,  1779) ;  Kuinoel  {Explicatio  op.  Pauli  ad  TUum,  1812) ;  and  J. 
S.  Howson  (Smith's  Z)^.  iiL  1520- 1 521)  on  Titus;  Casper  Cniciger  (1542); 
C  Espencaeus  {In  priorom  op.  ad  Tim.  commontarius  ot  digressiones^  Paris, 

'  Baur*!  contention  was  that  Eph.  voices,  instead  of  opposing,  gnosticism, 
and  that  it  dates  from  a  time  "  when  the  gnostic  ideas  were  just  coming  into 
circulation,  and  still  wore  the  garb  of  innocent  speculation  "  {Paul,  Eng.  tr. 
u.  22). 
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1561);  Melanchthon  {Enarraiio  episL  P,  ad  Tim.  it  dmmm  €apiium 
teeundm^  1561) ;  Titemann  Heahusius  (eomm  in  priorem  epist,  P.  ad  Jlbm, 
1582);  Gerhard  (adnotattones  in  I  P,  ad  Tim.  ipistotam^  1643);  A.  C 
Fleiachmann  (1791);  J.  A.  L.  Wegscheider  (iSio);  M.  6.  E.  Leo  {PtmH 
ipitt,  I  ad  Tim,  cum  eomm,  ptrpetno^  Leipc^,  1837) ;  KdUing  {2}€r  I  Brirf 
P,  an  Tim.  aufs  neue  wtUrsncht  und  ausgelegi,  1882-7);  Liddon  (1897); 
and  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  {ExpJ'  1908 f.)  on  i  Tim. ;  C.  Espencaeus  (F^uis, 
1564) ;  J.  B.  Rembowski  (1752);  M.  G.  E.  Leo  (1850);  Bahnaen,  die  Mjf. 
Pastoralbriefe^  L  der  II  Tim.  (1876)  *  on  2  Tim. ;  with  Mosheim  (ErklSrtmg 
der  beydin  Brieft  des  Ap.  Potdi  an  den  TimotAium^  Hambmg,  X755)>  and 
Plumptre  (Smith's  DB.  iiL  1 507-1572)  on  i  and  2  Tim. 

{b)  Studies — (L)  general: — P.  Anton  {Exegetiscke  Abkandhmgen  der 
Pastoralbrirfe^  1753) ;  ^  van  den  Es  {Pauli  ad  Titum  epistola  ewn  siusdgm  ad 
Tim.  epp.  compoiUa^  Leyden,  1819);  L.  R.  Rolle  {De  atdJUntia  episi. 
pastcraiium^  1841);  Scharling  (Die  neueste  C/nOrsuckungen  Uber  die  stg. 
PasioralMrfe^  1 848) ;  A.  Saintes,  Ahtdes  critiques  sur  les  irois  leitrespasi. 
aitribuies  h  S.  Paul  (1852);  Schenkel  {BL.  iv.  393-402);  Sabatier  (^5^. 
z.  250-259);  Ginella,  I>e  autkentia  epist.  pastcralium  (Bieslan,  1865); 
Pfleiderer's  Paulinismus  (Eng.  tr.  iL  196-214) ;  J.  R.  Boise,  The  epp.  ef 
Paul  written  after  he  became  a  prisoner  (New  York,  1887);  Plummer 
(Expesitof^s  Bible,  1888) ;  Hesse,  Die  EntsUkung  d.  NT  Hirtenhri^ 
(1889);  Bourqnin,  itude  critique  sur  les  past,  ipttres  (1890);  Hatch  (i?^.^ 
'Pastoials');  Harnack  (ACL.  ii.  X.  480-485,  710-711);  Moffatt  (EBu 
507^5096);  W.  Lock  (DB.  iv.  768  f.);  Jacquier  (INT  L  353,  ^4), 
and  R.  Scott,  The  Pauline  Epistles  (1909),  pp.  128  f.,  329 f.  (iL)  speddly 
against  the  Pauline  authorship  of  one  or  all : — Schleiermacher  (Hber  den'seg. 
ersten  Brief  des  P.  an  den  Tim.,  Ein  krit.  Sendsckreiben  anGess,  BoAint 
1607 ;  cp.  his  IVerAe  mu  Theel.  ii.  221-230) ;  Baur,  die  segm,  Pastarmlbri^ 
des  AposUls  Paulus  (1835)*;  Schenkel,  Christusbild  d.  Apestel  (163  f.); 
Schwegler  (NZ.  ii.  138-153) ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  die  Pastoralbrirfe  kriiisck  u. 
exegetisck  behandelt  (1880)  *  ;  Renan,  iii.  pp.  xziii-liii,  v.  (ch.  vi.) ;  Pfleiderer 
(Urc.  iL  262-281);  W.  Brttckner,  Ckrm.  277-286;  WeizsKcker,  A  A.  vL 
163  f.,  259  f.  ;  M.  A.  Rovers,  Nieuw-test.  Letterkunde^  (1888),  66-78;  J. 
R^ville,  Les  engines  de  Npiscopat,  L  262  f. ;  E.  Y.  Hincks,  JBL.  (1897) 
94-1 17  ('  on  the  authorship  of  the  past  epistles') ;  von  Soden  (INT.  305  f.) ; 
Gould  (NTTk.  142  f.) ;  McGiflert  {A A.  398,  423);  £.  Vischer  (Die  PnOus- 
briefe,  1904,  74-80);  Knopf,  NZ.  32,  300  f;  Bal)on,INT.  pp.  150-174;  J. 
Strachan  (fVestminster  NT,  London,  1910) ;  A.  S.  Peake  (INT.  60-71). 
(iii.)  Schleiermacher  was  answered  by  Planck  (Bemerkungen  Mber  den  ersten 
Brief  an  Tim.  1808) ;  Baur  by  M.  Baumgarten  (die  Echtheit  d.  Pattaral" 
briefe,  Berlin,  1837),  and  Matthies  (1840)  in  particular ;  and  the  traditional 
view  was  maintained  by  a  series  of  writers,  including  Good,  Autkent.  des 
ipttres  past.  (Montauban,  1848) ;  Dubois,  Hude  critique  sur  t autkent,  de  la 
premiireip.  h  Tim.  (1856);  and  Doumergue  (tauthentieiti  t  Tim,  1856); 
but  especially  by  T.  Rudow,  de  argum.  hist,  quibus  epp,  past,  origp  Paulina 
impugnata  est  (1852);   C.    W.    Otto,   die  geschichtlichen   Verkaltnisse  der 

^  Said  to  be  the  first  work  where  the  name  'pastorals'  can  be  found 
applied  to  these  epistles. 
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Past&raibrUfe^  i860) ;  M.  J.  Cramer  (JBL,^  1887,  pp.  3  f.) ;  Bertrand,  essai 
critique  sur  rauthmiiciti  des  ip.  Past,  (x888) ;  G.  G.  Findlay  *  (Appendix  to 
Eng,  tr.  of  Sabatier's  Uapdtre  Paul,  pp.  341-402) ;  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia 
(18^),  189-217,  and  A.  Ruegg  {Aus  Schrift  u,  Ceschichte,  1898,  pp.  59- 
X08)*;  followed  by  Roos,  die  Briefe  des  apost.  Paulus  u.  die  Peden  des 
Hermjesu  (156-202);  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Studenfs  Life  of  Paul  (1899),  225- 
232 ;  J.  W.  Falconer,  Prom  Apostle  to  Priest  (1900),  109-146 ;  G.  T.  Punres, 
Christianity  in  Apost,  Age  (1900),  pp.  170-176 ;  W.  £.  Bowen  (Dates  of  Past, 
Letters,  1900);  G.  G.  Findlay  (Hastings'  DB.  vL  714 f.);  W.  M.  Ramsay 
{CPE.  pp.  248 f.,  Exp.*  viii.  iiof.  etc.);  R.  D.  Shaw  {Pauline  epp,*  ^^, 
423 f.);  T.  C  Laughlin  {The  Pastoral  Epp,  in  the  Light  of  one  Roman 
Imprisonment,  California,  1905);  R.  J.  Knowling  {The  Testimony  of  St. 
Paul  to  Christ*,  1906,  pp.  121-147);  J.  D.  James  {The  Genuineness  and 
Authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  1906) ;  CQP.  (1907)  63-^,  344-358 ; 
Barth  {/NT.  §  14),  and  Zahn  {/NT.  §§  33-37)  *•  (iv.)  on  special  pointe  :— 
Beckhaus,  Specifnen  observationum  de  vocabulis  dira(  Xe7.  et  rarioribus 
dieendiformulis  in  prima  epistola  Paulina  ad  Tim.  (1810) ;  Ad.  Curtius,  de 
tempore  quo  prior  epist.  Tim.  exarata  sit  (1828);  G.  Bohl,  Ober  die  Zeit  der 
Ahfassung  und  die  Paulin.  Charakter  der  Briefe  an  Tim.  u.  Tit.  (Berlin, 
1829,  conservative) ;  W.  Mangold  {Die  Irrlehrer  der  Pastoralhriefe,  Marburg, 
1856);  Eylau,  Sur  Chronologu  der  Pastoralbriefe  (1888) ;  E.  Belin,  itude 
sur  les  tend,  hiritiques  combattues  dans  les  ip.  past.  (1865);  Hilgenfeld 
(ZfVT,  1880,  448-464) ;  Havet,  le  Christianisme  et  ses  origines,  iv.  376-380 
(1884);  Henri  Bois,  /PT  (x888)  145-160  {*  Zur  Exegese  der  Pastoral- 
briefe*);  Clemen,  Einheitlichkeit  d.  Paulin.  Briefe  (1894),  142-176;  A. 
Klopper,  ZIVT.  (1902)  339-361  (' Zur  Christologie  der  Pastoralbriefe) ;  W. 
Lu^ert,  Die  Irrlehrer  d.  Pastoralbrirfe  {BFT.  ziii.  3,  1909). 

§  I.  Order. — In  addition  to  ir/)os  '£^^tov9,  three  epistles 
addressed  to  Timotheus  (irpds  Tifio^cov  A,  fi)  and  Titus  (v-p^s 
Ttrov)  appear  in  the  canon  under  the  name  of  Paul.  As  these  titles 
did  not  form  part  of  the  original  autographs,  the  early  church, 
whidi  took  them  as  written  within  Paul's  lifetime,  naturally  argued 
from  the  internal  evidence  that  2  Tim.,  with  its  richer  individual 
references,  reflected  the  last  phase  of  the  apostle's  career,  and 
that  X  Tim.  was  earlier.  When  the  epistles  are  recognised  to 
belong  to  a  sub-Pauline  period,^  a  comparative  study  of  their 
contents  indicates  that  2  Tim.  is  the  earliest  of  the  three,  and  ' 
I  Tim.  the  furthest  from  Paul  (so,  e.g.^  Mangold,  de  Wette, 
Reuss,  La  Bible^  vii.  243  f.,  703  f. ;  Baur,  Holtzmann,  von  Soden, 
Hamack,  Pfieiderer,  Rovers,  Bourquin,  Bruckner,  S.  Davidson, 
Beyschlag,  McGifTert,  Clemen,  Schmiedel,  Jiilicher,  R.  Scott, 

'Cp.  Lock,  DB.  iv.  784:  *'On  this  latter  supposition  the  priority  of 
Titos  to  I  Tim.  would  seem  almost  certain,  as  there  would  be  so  little  reason 
for  the  same  writer  composing  it  if  i  Tim.  were  in  existence,  and  intended  as 
A  general  treatise." 
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and  Koehler);  cp.  HNT,  559-561.  The  more  advanced 
situation  of  i  Tim.  is  betrayed  by  its  sharper  emphasis  on 
ecclesiastical  procedure;  e^.  irum%  in  its  objective  sense 
occurs  four  times  in  i  Tim.,  once  in  Titus,  never  in 
2  Tim. ;  crom^p  of  God  *  only  occurs  in  i  Tim. ;  the  vyuuvavtra 
SiSaa-KoXla  is  elevated  to  an  extraordinary  position  f  in  i  Ti 
i^^y  and  Tivk  dvOpunroi  or  rtvcs  is  confined  to  i  Tim.  (seven 
times),  a  Ti  2*^-20  js  presupposed  in  i  Ti  i*,  and  there  is 
a  heightening  scale  in  2  Ti  a^-Tit  3»=i  Ti  1*,  2  Ti  i"=» 
I  Ti  2\  2  Ti  31=1  Ti  4^\  and  Tit  1^=  i  Ti  3«.  When  the 
author  wrote  2  Tim.,  he  must  have  had  some  Pauline  materials 
or  sources  at  his  command ;  this  preponderates  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  Titus ;  but  in  i  Tim.,  where  he  is  more  of  an  author  and  less 
of  an  editor,  the  Pauline  background  of  reminiscence^and  tra- 
ditions recedes  before  the  tendency  of  the  writer  to  emphasise 
the  authority  rather  than  the  personality  of  the  apostle,  to 
become  more  severe  towards  the  errorists,  and  to  elaborate 
the  details  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  and  discipline.  In  this 
respect  the  superiority  of  2  Tim.  is  fairly  obvious,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  superiority  here  is  equivalent  to  priority. 

I  Tim.  was  the  first  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  critics  (J.  E.  C  Schmidt, 
£M.  i.  257  f. ;  Schleiermacher),  and  it  b  assigned  to  a  post-Pauline  date 
even  by  some  who  incline  to  accept  2  Tim.  as  a  composition  of  Paul  (so,  tf^., 
liOffler,  ICleifu  ScAn/ieH,  ii.  2x6  f. ;  Neander,  Bleek,  and  Heinrid,  Dir  UtL 
Charakttr  d,  mutest,  Schriften,  1908,  64).$  Were  it  not  for  i  Tim.,  it 
might  be  plausible  to  seek  room  for  the  other  two  within  the  lifetime  of  Paul, 
but  all  three  hang  together,  and  they  hang  outside  the  historical  career  of  the 
apostle.  The  critical  position  underlying  the  following  pages  is  that  while 
the  three  epistles  are,  in  Coleridi^e's  phrase,  iwwroKaX  IlauXoecdett,  they  are 
pseudonymous  compositions  of  a  Paulinist  who  wrote  during  the  period  of 
transition  into  the  neo-catholic  church  of  the  second  century,  with  the  aim 
of  safeguarding  the  common  Christianity  of  the  age  in  terms  of  the  great 
Pauline  tradition.     He  knew  Paul's  epbtles  and  venerated  his  gospel,  but 

*  In  contrast  to  the  gnostic  antithesis  between  God  the  Creator  and  God 
the  Saviour. 

t  As  an  antithesis  to  parricide,  matricide,  and  other  abnormal  vices. 
"  This  is  so  unnatural  an  application  of  the  term  that  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  Paul  himself  used  it  in  such  a  connection,  but  rather  another  writer  who 
imitated  the  Pauline  expression  "  (Bleek,  INT,  ii.  85-86). 

X  Heinrid  writes :  "  der  zweite  Timotheusbrief  wohl  von  Pnolus  adfast 
verfasst  ist,  wUhrend  dem  Titus  und  dem  ersten  Timotheusbrief  Weisungen 
des  Paulus  Uber  Gemeindeoiganisation,  Gottesdienst,  Lehre  und  sittlidie 
Pflichten  der  Gemeindeleiter  zugrunde  liegen,  welche  in  Brieffom 
gefasst  sind." 
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lie  had  also  access  to  some  Pauline  reliquia  as  well  as  to  traditions  which  are 
not.  represented  in  Lake's  history.  The  pastorals,  especially  2  Tim.,  are 
composite,  and  they  show  further  traces  of  subsequent  accretion.  It  is 
tmlikdy  that  these  writings  were  nothing  more  than  the  products  of  a  later 
FanUnist's  inventive  imagination  and  reverence,  working  (so  Holtzmann, 
0p,  €it.  51  f.)  on  the  book  of  Acts  and  the  Pauline  letters.  Many  of  the 
details,  §.g.  the  references  to  Paul's  cloak  and  books  (2  Ti  4^^"),  axe  too 
drcnmstantial  and  concrete  to  be  explained  upon  any  such  hypothesis.  No 
theory  of  verisimilitude  accounts  for  them,  any  more  than  for  the  numerous 
allusions  to  apostolic  figures,  which  place  them  in  a  different  light  from  that 
of  the  earlier  traditions.  Furthermore,  as  has  often  been  u^ed  (cp.  Lemme, 
pp.  7f.,  and  Krenkel,  pp.  449  f.)  with  true  historical  insight,  the  very  dis- 
crepancies and  roughness  in  the  various  situations  presupposed  throughout 
the  epistles,  especially  in  2  Tim.,  are  enough  to  indicate  that  the  writer  had 
not  a  firee  hand.  Certain  traditions  lay  before  him,  oral  or  written.  He  was 
not  sketching  a  purely  imaginary  set  of  circumstances,  but  was  engaged  in 
working  up  materials  which  were  not  always  quite  tractable. 

The  apocryphal  reference  in  2  Ti  5*  threw  suspicions  on  that  epistle  at 
an  early  date :  '  item  quod  ait  sicui  lantus  ei  Mambr$s  restiierunt  Most  non 
inuenitur  in  publicis  scripcuris  sed  in  libro  secreto  qui  suprascribitur  lannes 
et  Mambres  liber.  Unde  ausi  sunt  quidam  epistolam  ad  Timotheum 
repellere,  quasi  habentem  in  se  textam  alicuius  secreti ;  sed  non  potuerunt ' 
(Origen,  in  Matth.  ser.  117).  This,  however,  was  a  passing  curiosity  of 
early  criticism.  The  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  widespread  reaction 
against  the  traditional  hypothesis  of  the  pastorals  are  based  on  their  diction, 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  standpoint,  and  ecclesiastical  tendencies.  The 
sub-Pauline  elements,  it  is  rightly  urged,  are  decisive  for  a  date  later  than  any 
in  Paul's  lifetime.  But  any  arguments  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  Paul 
wrote  these  letters  will  be  best  met  indirectly,  in  the  course  of  a  positive 
statement  of  the  other  position. 

§  a.  Contents.— {a)  In  the  first  part  of  2  Tim.  (1^-2")  the 
emphasis  falls  on  sufTering  with  and  for  the  gospel  as  a  note 
of  genuine  Christianity.  The  greeting  (i***)  is  followed  by  a 
thanksgiving  for  Timotheus'  unfeigned  faith,  and  an  exhortation 
against  being  ashamed  of  Paul  and  the  Pauline  gospel  in  their 
hour  of  adversity.  Paul  urges  his  own  example  to  the  contrary 
(i^^),  together  with  the  example  of  a  brave  Asiatic  Christian, 
Onesiphorus  (i^*"^').  This  Pauline  gospel,  of  which  endurance 
is  a  leading  feature,  Timotheus  as  Paul's  deputy  is  to  teach  (2^-') 
to  his  subordinate  agents,  and  to  practise  himself  (2^),  with  the 
certainty  of  ultimate  success  and  reward  (2^^^).  The  second 
section  of  the  epistle  lays  stress  on  the  wordy,  bitter,  and  barren 
controversies  which  endanger  this  trust  and  tradition  (a^^«). 
Their  immoral  consequences  and  methods  are  hotly  exposed 
(3*-*) ;  then  Timotheus  is  warned,  by  Paul's  own  example  (3*^*), 
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that  sufTering  not  ease  is  the  mark  of  the  true  gospel,  and  that 
innovations  (3^^')  are  to  be  eschewed.  After  solemnly  laying 
this  charge  on  him  (4^*^),  Paul  speaks  of  his  own  position  (4^), 
and  the  letter  closes  with  a  number  of  private  and  personal 
data. 

The  author  evidently  means  the  epbtle  to  be  taken  as  sent  by  Paul  from 
his  Roman  imprisonment  (cp.  4*=Ph  i**  2")  to  TImotheus  at  some  unknown 
place  (perhaps  in  Asia  Minor,  x^").  For  an  attempt  to  explain  4^^  as  an 
allusion  to  Paul's  defence  before  Felix,  see  Krenkel's  Beitragi^  pp.  424  f., 
442  f.;  KreyenbUhl's  Evglm  d,  IVahrheii  (1900),  i.  213  f.,  and  Erbes  in 
ZI>^IV.^  1909,  I28f.,  195  f.,  with  Spitta*s  Urc.  i.  37  f.  But  (see  above,  p. 
169)  the  reference  is  obviously  to  the  first  stage  of  the  Roman  trial  (cp. 
Ph  x^'''):  in  any  case  it  does  not  imply  acquittal  and  release  (Zahn). 
Dr.  T.  C.  Laughlin  (see  below)  b  obliged  to  refer  the  first  defence  to  a 
supposed  trial  of  Paul  before  the  Ephesian  courts  (Ac  19**),  which  Is  even 
more  improbable. 

Bahnsen  ingeniously  analyses  the  epistle  thus:  2*''*  develops  2^,  2^^'^ 
develops  2^,  and  3^"^  <*)  develops  2".  Otto's  classification  attempts  to  arrange 
the  contents  under  the  three  notes  of  the  wvevfia  in  i'. 

For  a  textual  discussion  of  2^',  cp.  Resch's  PaulinismuSy  pp.  258-259. 
The  fufipfidyai  of  4"  were  probably  pttgillares  membranes  or  sheets  for 
private  memoranda.  The  fiifiXla  may  have  included  the  Logia  or  evangelic 
scriptures  from  which  I  Ti  5'*  is  quoted  (so  Resch) ;  but  this  Is  a  mere 
conjecture.  See,  generally,  Birt*s  Das  Antike  Buchwesen^  pp.  5of.,  88£  ; 
Nestle's  Etnf,  39  f.,  and  Zahn*s  GIC,  ii.  938-942. 

(3)  The  construction  of  the  epistle  to  Titus  is  simpler  and 
more  lucid  than  that  of  the  other  two  pastorals.  After  the 
greeting  (i^*^)^  Paul  discusses  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
presbyters  or  bishops  in  Crete,  in  view  of  current  errors  and 
local  vices  (i^^*).  He  then  sketches  'the  sound  doctrine' 
which  Titus  is  to  inculcate  on  aged  men  (2^"')  and  women  (2*^), 
younger  men  (2*-*)  and  slaves  (2'-^®),  in  the  light  of  what  God's 
grace  demands  (2^^-^^)  from  all  Christians.  This  is  enlarged  and 
enforced  (3*"^^),*  in  view  of  the  position  of  Christians  towards 
the  outside  world;  instead  of  worldliness  or  wrangling,  ethical 
superiority  is  to  be  the  aim  of  all  believers.  Then,  with  a  brief 
personal  message  (3^*"^*),  the  epistle  ends. 

The  literary  setting  goes  back  to  some  early  tradition  which  associated 
a  Pauline  mission,  under  Titus,  with  Crete;  the  island,  owing  to  its 
position,  was  a  favourite  wintering- place  for  vessels  (cp.  Ramsay,  Paalmg 
and  other  Studies^  1907,  76),  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  abour 


*  On  the  sub-Pauline  tone  of  3*,  cp.  Sokolowski*s  Geist  una  Leitm  iti 
Pauius  (1903),  108  f: 
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the  origin  of  Cretan  Christianity,  it  b  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  Paul  may 
have  touched  at  Crete  during  one  of  his  voyages  even  prior  (cp.  3***"  with 
Ac  20*)  to  Ac  27^^.  There  was  a  strong  Jewish  element  in  the  population, 
which  seems  to  explain  the  local  allusions  in  i^'''  3'.  On  the  original  basis, 
in  Epimenides,  for  the  harsh  attack  upon  the  Cretan  character,  cp.  Rendel 
Harris  in  Exp?  ii.  315  f.,  iii.  332  f.,  and  above,  p.  35. 

(r)  I  Tim.  is  more  discursive  and  miscellaneous  than  a  Tim., 
but  the  practical,  ecclesiastical  motive  of  the  epistle  (3^^  ravra 
crot  ypduffna  •  .  .  Iva  ctS^  wm  Set  h^  oZfci|>  0€ov  dyaarp4<li€a'0tu)  is 
fairly  obvious  throughout  its  somewhat  desultory  contents.  After 
the  greeting  (i^"'),  Paul  contrasts  (i*-*^  the  methods  and  aims 
of  some  contemporary  antinomians  at  Ephesus  with  '  the  sound 
doctrine'  of  his  own  gospel,  of  which  Timotheus  (i^®-**)  is  the 
natural  heir.  The  writing  then  passes  forward  into  the  first 
(2-3)  of  its  two  sections.  Regulations  are  given  for  various 
sides  of  church-life :  (a)  for  whom  (2^^)  and  by  whom  (2®^) 
prayer  is  to  be  offered — the  latter  direction  drifting*  into  a 
word  on  the  subordination  of  women ;  and  (i)  the  qualifications 
of  MarKonroL  (3**®),  deacons  and  deaconesses  (3^**).  The  closing 
words  of  the  section  (3**"**)  imply  that  such  care  for  the 
worship  and  organisation  of  the  church  as  a  pillar  and  prop  of 
the  truth  cannot  wholly  prevent  moral  aberrations  and  heresies ; 
hence  the  second  section  (4-6)  deals  with  Timotheus'  attitude 
towards  such  ascetic  errors  (4^"**  ^^^'  ^^•^•)  t  as  well  as  towards 
individual  members  of  the  church  (5^*'),  particularly  widows 
(5'"i*),J  presbyters  (5*^'-)»  ^^^  slaves  (6*-*).  A  sharp  word 
follows  (6^'^^)  on  the  errorists  who  made  their  religion  a  profitable 
trade,  and  with  a  solemn  charge  to  the  'man  of  God,'  the 
epistle  closes  in  a  doxology  {6^^'^^).  The  postscript  contains  a 
charge  for  wealthy  Christians  (6*^'i*),  and  a  warning  for  Timotheus 
himself  against  contemporary  yvwo-is  (620-21). 

In  5*',  where  an  OT  quotation  lies  side  by  side  with  a  NT  saying,  the 
latter  must  be  taken  as  equally  from  ^  7pa^.  It  is  artificial  to  conjecture 
that  a  logion  of  Jesus  has  been  loosely  appended  to  the  former.  By  the 
time  the  author  of  the  pastorals  wrote,  either  Luke's  gospel  or  some  evan- 

*  The  inner  connection,  such  as  it  is,  between  3'''  and  what  precedes, 
probably  is  to  be  found  in  the  thought  of  worship  suggesting  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  presided  over  it. 

t  On  4^  (rf  iivayvCxrti)^  see  Glaue,  Die  VorUsung  heiligen  Schriften  im 

GotUsdienste  (1907),  pp.  35-38. 

^Konnecke  {BFT»  xii.  i.  31-32)  proposes  to  rearrange  5^  thus:  5^ 
a.  4  a.  f.  7, 

26 
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gciic  aA\«xifMi  o'r-rjdtun^  Ul  uP 
frtialiy  rrptainrd  if  Lake  wm  the 
(Hebcknr). 

1 3.  SMtOmre. — ^The  more  or  les  loose  oonoectian  id  tbe 
three  episdes  and  the  frequent  abruptness  or  avkvaidness  of 
transition  between  mcccssite  passages^  natmallj  suyiptst  a  re^ 
conrw  in  tbe  first  instance  to  tbe  h jpotbesis  of  tnmsposiiion  or 
redaction.  The  lesolts^  bowever,  do  not  of  themsdves  point  to 
any  tatislacfoiy  sohition  of  tbe  liteniy  proMem, 

Ht  I*'*  cotaioij  appeus  to  be  a  muffoal ^om  (»0.  RitxU,  TJLZ^ 
t^Sf  ^  'f  Knoke,  pp.  227  t  ;  HaiDadc,  ACL,  710  £.»  and  MiCilLn,  cp. 
^i9i.  5091),  breakii^  tbe  connection  between  i*  (Arwfimai*)  aad  i"* 
(«Cr2r  yl^  w9)kXol  4rw^recr») ;  it  may  bave  been  added  sabseqnqidy  b^r  t^ 
aadior  faimtelf  (qn  I  Ti  3**)  or  insetted  by  a  later  editor  iuteterted  la  t^ 
monarchical  episcopate.*  Similarly  l  'H  5*  has  probably  got  druisrrd  (cpL 
£BL  5060)  irom  between  4*  and  4^  (Holtzmaan),  or  4^  and  4"  (Bois^ 
Koonecfce),  tbe  motive  of  the  change  (onles  it  was  accidental)  being  the  < 
of  some  copyist  to  qualify  kypi^.  It  is  scarcdy  adequate  to  treat  it 
as  parenthetical,  or  (with  Owen)  to  place  it  after  ^.  Knatrhhail 
Bakbvyxen  prefer  to  omit  it  entirely  as  a  later  glosB»  while  Calvin 
Heydouekb  wggested  that  5**»-*  was  written  oo  tbe  margin  or^inallj. 
More  diastically  P.  Ewsld  {FrobakilU  Uir.  dm  TtxU  da  i  Timu  1901) 
conjectoies  that  by  an  acddental  displacement  of  the/^tc^fw^r  or  leaves  in  the 
original  copy  i  Ti  i^**  has  been  diqdaced  firom  between  i'  and  l*«  and 
jH^^M  fi^oiQ  1^^  59.  f^iiich  certainly  smoothes  oat  the  rooghnem  of  the 
transition  f  at  various  points.  The  awkward  tiansitioos  in  3**^**  have  also 
suggested  a  textual  irregularity  which  has  been  varioosly  cured,  c^.  by  the 
deletion  of  3''  (Naber,  Mnemosyne^  1878,  371),  or  its  removal  to  a  plaoe 
between  3*  and  3>*  (Knoke  omitting  3^^  Hesse  potting  3^  between  3*  and 
3").  4*  is  also  awkward  in  its  present  site,  but  it  need  not  be  an  interpola- 
tion (Bois,  Baljon),  though  **  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Pastond  Epistles 
[especially  1  Tim.]  contain  many  interpolations  in  which  statements  about 
errors  and  even  directions  about  discipline  have  been  somewbat  altered  to 
suit  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  middle  of  the  second  century.  This  b  what 
would  naturally  happen  to  a  document  which  was  used,  as  we  know  these 
epistles  were  used,  for  a  manual  of  ecclesiastical  procedure"  (Lindsay, 
Church  and  Ministry  in  Early  Centuries^,  141). 

*  I  Oemen  (Einheitlichkeit^  pp.  157  f.)  and  Hesse  (pp.  148  f.,  who 
begins  at  x*)  extend  the  interpolation  to  the  dose  of  v.",  on  inadequate 
grounds.  The  connection  between  w."  and  '*  is  quite  good,  and  there 
is  no  real  difficulty  about  Epimenides  being  styled  a  prophet  loosely 
after  v.". 

t  Better  than  the  tnuisposition  of  i^*^  to  a  place  between  i'  and  1* 
(Bois),  which  leaves  too  large  a  gap  between  ro/iodidd^jraXoe  (i')  and  the 
allusions  to  tbe  law  in  !*«  although  it  gives  a  good  connection  between  the 
thargt  of  !*•  and  i"*. 
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On  a  closer  examination  into  their  literary  unity,  the  epistles, 
and  especially  2  Tim.,  at  once  reveal  different  strata.  Thus  in 
2  Tim.,  1^^^  and  3*^^*  are  plainly  erratic  boulders  as  they  lie ; 
both  interrupt  the  context,  and  both  contain  material  *  which 
is  genuinely  Pauline.  The  same  holds  true  of  4^^  possibly 
even  of  4*-***  in  the  main,  within  which  i^*-^'  is  sometimes  held 
to  have  originally  lain  (after  4^^  McGifTert,  after  4^'  Knoke). 
But  even  4<^  ^'^^  is  not  homogeneous,  although  it  is  easier  to 
feel  differences  of  time  and  temper  within  its  contents  than  to 
disentangle  and  place  the  various  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  t  Thus  v.^^*  {Luke  alone  is  with  me)  hardly  seems 
consonant  with  v.'^^  (Euhulus  salutes  thee^  and  so  do  Pudens 
and  lAnus^  and  Claudia^  and  all  the  brothers) ;  if  Timotheus  was 
to  rejoin  Paul  at  once  (w.^>  '^),  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  devote  himself  to  the  local  discharge  of  the  duties  laid 
on  him  in  1^-4'^  (cp.  Simcox,  ET.  x.  430-432,  on  the  unlikeli- 
hood that  the  commissions  and  cautions  of  4i«-i*«  »-2>»  could  have 
come  from  a  dying  man).  Such  phenomena  X  have  led  to  schemes 
of  reconstruction  which  attempt  to  solve  the  complexity  of  the 
epistles'  structure  by  recourse  to  partition-methods,  especially  in 
the  case  of  2  Tim.  The  presumably  authentic  material  is 
analysed,  f^.,  as  follows,  {a)  von  Soden :  !**•  "^^  '^  *^i'  (**•  «-i**) 
^•-i«.  11-22  _  a  genuine  letter  written  from  the  close  of  the  Roman 
imprisonment  {b)  McGifTert:  i^-^  (except  \^'  «•")  (2!-  ^-w*) 
^1-2.  »4. 16-19.  aiK  10  written  towards  the  end  of  his  imprisonment 
and  life,  a  complete  epistle,  'his  dying  testament'  to  the  favour- 
ite disciple  who  was  to  carry  on  his  Work  at  Ephesus.  (r) 
Dr.  T.  C.  Laughlin:  4'''^  (a  note  written  from  Macedonia, 
shortly  after  Ac  20^),  the  rest  of  2  Tim.  written  after  Philip- 
pians  from  Rome,  {d)  Hausrath  (iv.  162  f.):  ii«-w+4^i*,  like 
Phil  3^-4,  written  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  the  former 
after  his  first  trial.  Other  analysistsf  find  incorporated  in  2  Tim. 
a  fragment  written  from  the  Csesarean  imprisonment:  e.g.  {a) 
Hitzig  (Ueber  Johannes  Marcus^  '^43,  154  f.),  who  distinguishes 

*  Lemme  {Das  eehte  Ermahnungssckreiben  des  Ap,  Paulus  an  Tim,  1882), 
Hesse,  and  Krenkel  needlessly  omit  l^^  ^ 

t  Ewald  assigned  vv.*"^  and  **•*■  to  Rome^  w.w-m  ^^  Macedonia,  during 
Paul's  third  tour  from  Ephesus. 

:^  It  is  more  natural,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  explain  these  internal 
discrepancies  as  the  result  of  accretion,  when  different  noies  have  been  fused 
together,  than  as  lapsus  memaria  or  calami. 
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such  a  note  (i^*  ^is-ie.  so-S9»^  from  another  written  during  the 
Roman  captivity  (4«-i^  "•  i^*-**  4^^  e.  a.d.  63);  (3)  Bacon  {Story 
of  St  Paul^  196  f.),  who  r^ards  4'- 1^-^®-  *^"***  as  probably  com- 
posed during  the  two  years  at  Csesarea ;  *  (r)  Clemen  {Paulus^  i. 

405  f.),  who  places  4^*^^  together  with  Colossians  and  Philemon 
(a.d.  59-60),  in  this  period  (a.d.  61),  i^^^^  falling  in  the  Roman 
captivity  (a.d.  62)  previous  to  Philippians,  whilst  4i*"**  was 
written  after  i  Cor.  from  Corinth  in  a.d.  57  {pp,  at  p.  354);  and 
(^  Krenkel  {Beitrdge  zur  Aufhellung  der  Geschichte  u.  der  Brieft 
des  Aposttl  PauluSy  1890,  pp.  395-468),  who  addresses  4*"^  from 
Csesarea  to  Timotheus  at  or  near  Troas,  subsequently  to  Colos- 
sians and  Philemon,  4^'+  i^^-i^*  i^b^^ti  being  written  from  the 
Roman  imprisonment 

The  net  result  of  such  investigations  is  tentative.  Beyond  the  general 
&ct  that  the  author  had  some  reliquia  Paulina  f  at  his  disposal,  and  that 
the  internal  evidence  here  and  there  suggests  the  incorporation  of  such  notes 
by  one  who  felt  justified  in  working  up  such  materials,  we  can  hardly  go 
with  very  much  confidence.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  least  convincing 
recent  reconstructions  is  proposed  by  Hilgenfeld  (ZWT,^  1897,  1-86),  vis. 
that  2  Tim.  has  been  worked  over  by  an  anti-Marcionite  redactor,  who  also 
edited  Titus  in  the  interests  of  orthodox  doctrine  (in  !*■*•  ^"^  a"  a^*-"),  and 
revised  (pp.  32  f.)  later  in  the  second  century  the  post-Pauline  original  of 
I  Tim.  (  =  i»-*-  "■"  a»-^  •■»  3i-«  4'-"  4"-5"*  S^^  **"*)  which  had  sought 
to  commend  the  monarchical  episcopate. 

Titus,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  less  difficulty.  It  is 
probably  sub-Pauline,  and  the  alternatives  seem  to  be  (a) 
either  a  genuine  note  of  Paul  worked  up  by  a  later  disciple,  who 
was  responsible  for  i  Tim.  at  least,  or  {b)  an  epistle  based  on 

*  The  rest  of  2  Tim.,  with  some  interpolations  (€,g,  i^  ^^^^)%  is  regarded 
as  written  subsequently  to  Philippians  (pp.  375  f. ).  Bottger  dated  the  whole 
epistle  from  the  Csesarean  period  of  imprisonment,  with  I  Tim.  from  Patara 
(Ac  21^)  or  Miletus  (Ac  2g^).  The  change  of  MtXi^^  into  M«X/r|y  (so,  e.g,, 
Baronius,  Beza,  Grotius,  Knoke,  Bahnsen)  would  date  2  Tun .  or  this  part  of 
it  from  the  Roman  imprisonment  (cp.  Ac  28^*'^) ;  but  the  textual  evidcDoe  is 
slight,  and  Trophimus  is  not  mentioned  by  Luke  (Ac  27*)  in  this  con- 
nection. 

t  The  preservation  of  such  private  notes,  as,  e,g,  in  the  cases  of  the 
correspondence  between  Veigil  and  Augustus,  Cicero  and  Atticus  (cp.  Peters^ 
Der  Brief  in  der  romischen  Literature  1901,  27  f.,  78  f.),  was  all  the  more 
likely,  since  Paul  was  the  first  *■  man  of  letters '  in  the  primitive  churdi,  and 
since  the  extant  canonical  collection  represented  only  part  of  his  actual 
correspondence.  Private  notes  would  be  more  apt  to  remain  overlooked 
than  others,  unless,  like  the  letter  of  recommendation  to  Phcebe,  they 
attached  by  later  editors  to  some  larger  epistle  (p.  139). 
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one  or  two  genuine  fragments  of  the  apostle's  correspondence. 
The  former  class  of  theories  is  represented  by  Hesse  (pp.  150  f.), 
who  finds  ji^  *^  i*-i«^  i«  3i-7'  i*-i«- 1*  a  genuinely  Pauline  note, 
written  shortly  after  he  left  Crete,  and  worked  up  by  a  Paulinist 
who  inserted  the  warnings  against  heresy ;  by  von  Soden  (i^  ^ 
3i«-i«),  and  by  McGiffert  (i»-«*  s^-^- 1*"  written  before  Paul's 
story  of  three  months  at  Corinth,  Ac  20^).  The  alternative, 
which  seems  more  probable  (so  nearly  all  the  critical  editors), 
is  that  the  writer  was  drawing  upon  some  ancient  and  even 
authentic  tradition  connecting  Titus  with  Crete  during  Paul's 
lifetime,  and  that  3^^*,  which  is  likely  to  be  genuine  (so  Weisse, 
Hase,  Ewald,  etc.),  has  been  preserved  from  that  tradition. 
Most  allow  that  the  historical  site  for  such  a  fragment  and  tradi- 
tion lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ac  20*,  Krenkel,  e,g,^  dating  it 
{Le.  Tit  3^*,  2  Ti  4**,  Tit  3^*)  perhaps  from  Illyrikum  during  the 
apostle's  second  journey  to  Corinth  (Ac  26^'*\  Clemen  (Pauius^ 
i  399  f-,  ii.  333-234)  similarly  from  Macedonia  after  2  Co  10- 
139  i-9i  ^^^  previous  to  Romans  (a.d.  59). 

1  Tim.,  again,  yields  even  less  to  the  partition-theories.  No 
fragment  can  be  referred  with  any  confidence  to  the  apostle. 
The  incidental  allusions  to  Paul's  personality  (3^*^  4")  merely 
betray  the  writer's  consciousness  that  there  was  a  certain  awk- 
wardness in  such  elaborate  commissions  and  instructions  upon 
the  commonplace  regulations  of  a  Christian  community  being 
addressed  to  one  who  was  not  merely  himself  in  mature  life,  but 
€x  hypothesi  separated  only  for  a  time  from  his  superintendent. 
In  such  touches  we  can  feel  the  author's  literary  conscience  and  his 
tactful  attempt  to  preserve  the  vraisemblance  of  the  situation,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  definite  note 
from  the  apostle.  As  it  stands,  the  ep.  is  a  unity,  though  2^^*^^ 
reads  like  a  gloss  (Hesse,  Knoke),  4^-^  parts  easily  from  its 
context,  and  the  oSk  of  2^  is  a  loose  transition.  More  than  the 
other  two  epistles,  it  breathes  from  first  to  last  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  editor  or  author  of  all  the  three  lived  and  moved. 
It  is  a  free  and  fairly  homogeneous  composition,  not  constructed 
(as  Schleiermacher  suggested)  simply  out  of  the  two  previous 
epistles,  but  with  a  content  and  cachet  of  its  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  literary  structure  of  its  paragraphs  shows  that 
it  has  suffered  accretion  after  it  was  originally  composed,  e,g, 
in  6^7-*^,  possibly  also  in  3^"^'  ^''^  <^>,  besides  the  marginal 
glosses  in  3^^  and  5^.     When  6^^*  is  thus  taken  as  a  later 
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addition  (Hamack,  Knopf  in  NZ.  305-306),  the  aOasion  in 
hrrdduru.%  r^s  ^jfwvStavvfuv  yvwrtmi  may  be  to  Mardoo's  well- 
known  volume.  Otherwise  the  use  of  x  Tim.  in  Polykarp  (see 
below),  besides  the  inappropriateness  of  i^  (Tit.  i^^  to  the 
MarcioniteSy  rule  out  the  Tubingen  view  that  the  pastorals 
were  directly  anti-Mardonite  pamphlets.  Thus  Hort  (/C 
113  f.)  prefers,  with  several  recent  critics,  to  explain  the 
Ai^iO&rui  as  Jewish  casuistical  decisions,  the  yiFcaXoyuu  of  i^ 
and  Tit  3^  being  the  legendary  pedigrees  of  Jewish  heroes,  sudi 
as  swarm  in  the  book  of  Jubilees  and  elsewhere  (cp.  Wohlenbei]^ 
pp.  31 1). 

Hesac{ep.  cit,),  assuming  that  the  Ignatian  epistles  were  written  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  finds  a  genuine  Pkuline  letter  in  i*****  "•"•  4*"*  6^"*  *■■. 
Knoke  (op.  cit, )  similarly  disentangles  an  epistle  to  Tim.  from  Corinth  (i*^  '*'* 
2I-10  411 5I*  M.  11-11. 1S.M.  ML)  „id  one  from  Osarea  (i^"  3»*-»  4»-"-  »» 
2»-ii  jw.  gi7-»  js-u  ^it.  m.)  fronj  editorial  work  of  a  second-centoiy  redactor. 
But  the  comparative  evenness  of  the  style  is  almost  enough  (EBL  5093)  to 
invalidate  such  hypoth< 


§  4.  Literary  characUrisHcs. — {a)  The  pastorals  contain  a 
number  of  terms  which  are  common  to  them  and  to  the  other 
Pauline  epistles;  but  some  of  these  cannot  be  described  as 
distinctively  Pauline,  while  others  are  due  to. the  fact  that  the 
writer  was  composing  in  Paul's  name.  The  significant  feature 
of  the  terminology,  as  of  the  thought,  is  its  difference  from 
Paul's.  The  similarities  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
primary  as  the  variations,  and  the  latter  point  to  a  writer  who 
betrays  the  later  milieu  of  his  period  in  expression  as  well  as  m 
conception.* 

A  study  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  shows  not  only  that  the  very  greeting  is 
nn-Pauline,  but  that  there  is  a  significant  absence  of  many  diaractexisticaUy 
Pauline  terms,  #.^.  ddijrof,  iLKoBapaiOf  drocaX^rrecr,  dia^ni,  ScroiMyia, 
i\t6d€pos,  iv€py€u^,  carepTd^etf'^cu,  xavxaffOai,  /uli^vw,  luxpln,  l»»»fi^  vopd* 
dotrit,  TttiH^p  %Mi;r,  vtiBtiw^  vepciraretv  (for  which,  as  for  arovxwt  d»a«'- 
rpi^tp  is  substituted),  Ttpifffft^tiVf  Tpdcffttw  (for  which  the  author  substitutes 
voiccy),  v&fM,  vloBtffla,  riknott  and  x'^fi^t^^^'*'  Furthermore,  the  author 
has  a  fitvourite  vocabulary  of  his  own,  full  of  compounds  and  lAtinisms, 
with  new  groups  of  words  (cp.  those  in  d  privative,  ^ScM'ir-,  cAr»/9-,  ^Uo-, 
ffu^t  ^*^9  etc.)  and  an  unwonted  predilection  for  others  (i.^.  those  in 

*  So  especially  the  philologist,  Th.  NKgeli  (Der  WortschSH  des  ApastOi 
Pau/us,  1905,  85  f.),  whose  evidence  is  all  the  mure  important  as  this  is  the 
only  point  where  he  admits  that  the  linguistic  phenomena  are  adverse  to  tbs 
Pauline  authorship  of  any  of  the  canonical  epistlei.' 
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coXa-X*  ^  compared  with  Pftal,  he  employs  the  definite  article  less 
freqaently ;  nnlike  the  apostle,  he  uses  ftijwoTt  and  8i  Ijw  atrlaw  (thrice),  and 
eschews  drrl,  Apa,  Ax/m,  di6,  SiSri,  (fiTpoaOet^f  frcira,  #rc,  tiov,  rapd  (accos.), 
c^,  and  &rre.  The  difference  in  the  use  of  the  particles  is  one  of  Uie  most 
decisive  proofs  of  the  difference  between  Paul  and  this  Paulinist  (cp.  CQR,^ 
1903,  428  f.). 

{b)  These  characteristics  of  the  writer's  diction  are  corrobor- 
ated by  the  qualities  of  his  style.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  upon  the  whole,  when  the  total  reach  and  range  of  the 
epistles  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  comparative  absence  of 
rugged  fervour,  the  smoother  flow  of  words,  and  the  heaping  up 
of  epithets,  all  point  to  another  sign-manual  than  that  of  Paul. 
Even  more  than  in  Ephesians,  the  Pauline  impetuousness  and 
incisiveness  are  missing.  "  Le  style  des  pastorales  ...  est  lent, 
monotone,  p^sant,  diffus,  d^cousu:  en  certaines  parties,  teme 
et  incolore"  (Jacquier,  INT.  L  366).  "The  syntax  is  stiffer 
and  more  regular  .  .  .  the  clauses  are  marshalled  together,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  parallelism  "  (Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays^ 
p.  402).  "  Die  rhetorischen  Mangel  von  Eph.  sind  den  Briefen 
fxemd.  Die  Bilder  sind  correct.  Doch  zeigt  sich  in  der  Bilder 
mancherlei  Umbiegung  und  Abstumpfung  der  paulinischen  Theo- 
logic  nach  dem  Nomistischen  und  Intellekualistischen.  Ethik 
und  Glaube  treiben  auseinander"  (J.  Albani,  ZWT,^  1902,  57, 
in  an  essay  on  '  Die  Bildersprache  der  Pastoralbriefe ').  "  On 
ne  peut  nier  que  le  style  de  notres  ^pitres  ait  quelque  chose  de 
liche  et  de  diffus"  (Bertrand,  op.  cit  62).  There  are  Pauline 
echoes,  it  is  true,  but  anacoloutha  and  paronomasias  were  not 
specifically  Pauline,  and  even  these  features  fail  to  outweigh 
the  impression  made  by  the  style  as  a  whole. 

(r)  The  force  of  these  linguistic  considerations  cannot  be 
turned  by  the  assertion  that  Paul's  style  would  vary  in  private 
letters ;  the  pastorals  are  not  private  letters  (see  below),  and  in 
Philemon,  the  only  extant  example  of  such  from  Paul's  pen,  such 
traits  do  not  appear.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  in  writing  on 
questions  of  church-order  and  discipline  he  would  necessarily  adopt 
such  a  style,  for  in  the  Corinthian  correspondence  he  deals  with 
similar  phenomena,  and  here  again  the  treatment  differs  materially 

*  KoX^t,  which  Paul  uses  only  as  a  predicate  or  a  neater  substantive,  is 
employed  repeatedly  hy  this  author  as  an  attribute.  Aejv^nyt  supplants  the 
Pauline  ctfpcot  as  a  human  term,  and  M^drcca  (see  abore,  p.  79)  replaces  the 
Fanlint  Fop^vrfo* 
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from  that  of  the  pastorals.  Still  less  can  we  ascribe  the  peculiar 
phraseology  to  the  fact  that  Paul  quotes  from  the  vocabulary  of 
his  opponents  (Otto,  op.  cit  8-9),  or  that  he  is  now,  in  contrast  to 
his  former  letters,  dealing  with  the  duties  of  a  holy  life  instead 
of  with  controversial  topics  (Lock,  Paul  the  Master-Builder^  1 1 7- 
i2x).  If  it  is  contended  that  some  of  these  differences  in 
vocabulary  may  be  due  to  difference  of  subject-matter,  this  fails 
to  explain  the  appearance  of  ^vcurAic,  dirorpcn-ccr^ai,  fiifirfko^ 
8caj8cj9<uov(r0ac,  ^/totVov,  etc.  etc.  Besides,  an  examination  of 
the  topics  handled  in  these  pastorals,  and  of  their  method  of  treat- 
ment, reveals  fresh  proof  that  they  belong  to  a  sub-Pauline  period, 
and  that  the  a«ti^  cvpo/icva  (amounting  to  the  large  total  of  nearly 
x8o)  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  such  factors  as  change  of 
amanuensis,  lapse  of  time,  fresh  topics,  literary  versatility,  or 
senile  weakness  (cp.  EBi.  5087). 

§  5.  Ofy'ect. — ^The  aim  of  the  pastorals,  which  were  composed 
(as  TertuUian  observes)  to  expound  church  affairs,  is  to  enforce 
the  continuity  of  apostolic  doctrine  and  discipline  against  specu- 
lations which  were  threatening  the  deposit  of  the  faith  and  the 
organisation  of  the  churches,  (a)  These  speculations  (cp.  E.  F. 
Scott,  TAe  Apologetic  of  the  NT.^  1907,  152  f.)  were  due  to  a  blend 
of  incipient  Gnosticism  and  Judaism  which  is  indistinct,  partly 
because  the  writer's  method  (see  p.  409)  is  to  denounce  vaguely  and 
somewhat  indiscriminately,  partly  because  his  desire  of  avoidii^ 
anachronisms  led  him  to  avoid  being  explicit  about  the  details 
of  error  which  had  not  risen  till  after  Paul's  death,  and  partly  owing 
to  our  ignorance  of  the  budding  forms  of  Christian  gnosticism. 

The  dualism  and  fiivouritism  inherent  in  gnostic  theosophy  are  explicitly 
opposed  in  Tit  l"'*  [Jor  all  mm)^  as  in  i  Ti  a^-^,  and  the  denial  of  the 
resurrection,  combated  in  2  Ti  2^,  was  a  gnostic  inference  from  the  dualism 
which  opposed  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  The  'myths  and  interminable 
genealogies '  of  i  Ti  l'  are  not  wholly  explained  (see  above,  p.  406)  by  the 
haggadic  embroidery  of  Jewish  biographies,  which  would  hardly  be  classed 
among  '  novelties  * ;  they  must  include  some  reference  to  the  gnosticism 
which  constructed  out  of  ample  mythological  materials  long  series  of  aeons  or 
8|»ritual  powers,  arranged  in  pairs.  Here  and  elsewhere  gnostic  traits  are 
visible,  some  of  which  recall  the  Ophite  gnostics  who,  starting  from  an 
antithesis  between  the  supreme  God  and  the  creator,  held  that  the  fall  of 
\dam  (i  Ti  2^^*)  was  really  his  emancipation  from  the  latter's  authority, 
and  that  therefore  the  serpent  symbolised  the  Ti^biffcf  which  raised  man  to  the 
life  of  the  God  who  was  above  the  creator.  The  place  assigned  to  the 
serpent  naturally  varied,  however.  The  Naassenes,  one  of  the  earliest 
branches  of  this  movement,  are  said  by  Hippolytus  to  hftvc  been  the  first  to 
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assume  the  name  'gnostic'  (iT€Kd\€ffav  iavndt  tfcmtico^,  ^d^Korrtt 
fi/»oi  r&  p6,$yi  yivitHTKeiw,  q).  Apoc  2*^),  and  it  is  some  of  their  views  *  which 
are  controverted  not  only  by  the  prophet  John  but  by  this  Paulinist,  viz.  the 
prohibition  of  marriage,  the  assertion  that  the  resurrection  was  spiritual,  and 
the  exploitation  of  myths.  One  recommendation  of  this  Ophite  hypothesis 
(Schmiedel,  Lightfoot,  etc.)  is  that  it  does  justice  to  the  Jewish  substratum  of 
the  errorists,  especially  in  Titus  and  i  Tim.  It  is  plain  that  the  errorists 
in  Crete  include  Jewish  Christians  (jAdXiora  ol  ^jr  r^  ve/Mrofi^),  f  who 
are  promulgating  IovSoXkoi  fiGOoi  {i.e.  probably  haggadic  traditions  like 
those  in  Jubilees  and  the  pseudo-Philonic  de  Hblicis  antiquUatilms)  and 
imfkaX  dtfOfniwup,  which  (as  the  next  words  indicate)  relate  to  ceremonial 
and  ritual  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean  foods.  The  Jewish 
character  of  these  speculations,  which  attempted  a  fusion  of  the  gospel  with 
their  own  theosophy,  b  borne  out  by  the  contemptuous  allusion  (3*)  to 
silly  discussions  and  7ereaXo7fac  (part  of  the  aforesaid  /ivBoi  with  which  they 
are  grouped  in  I  Ti  i^)  and  wrangles  about  the  Law  (cp.  Zenas  6  wo/uk^  in 
3").  There  is  no  trace,  however,  of  any  direct  attack  upon  the  Pauline  gospel 
or  upon  Paul  himself;  the  i^/tat  of  3^'  is  too  incidental  to  be  pressed  into  any 
proof  of  such  a  local  antagonism.  The  writer  felt  that  Paul  was  essentially  anti- 
gnostic,  and  that  such  tenets  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  man  who  had 
waged  war  upon  the  precursors  of  the  movement  at  Colosse.  But  his  own 
practical  bent  prevents  him  from  developing  in  reply  Paul's  special  theory  of 
gnosis  as  a  special  endowment  superior  to  faith  and  mediated  by  the  Spirit. 
His  method  is  denunciation  rather  than  argument  or  the  presentation  of  some 
higher  truth,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  leave  the  physiognomy  of 
the  errorists  so  largely  in  the  shadow.  :t  1*he  exhaustive  investigations  on  the 
precise  character  of  these  errorists  (cp.  e,^.  Bourquin,  op.  cU,  55  f. ;  EBi, 
5083-5084)  have  generally  led  to  Uie  negative  conclusion  that  no  single 
system  of  second*century  gnosticism  is  before  the  writer's  mind.  He  is  not 
antagonising  any  one  phase  of  contemporary  heresy,  allied  to  the  Naassenes 
(Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  4x1  f.),  the  Essenes  (Credner,  Mangold),  the 
Valentinian  Ophites  (Lipsius,  Pfleiderer),  etc.  He  simply  makes  Paul  predict, 
vaguely  of  course,  the  tendencies  of  an  incipient  syncretistic  gnosticism  (cp. 
von  DobschOtz*  Urc,  253  f. ;  Klopper  in  ZWT.^  1904,  57  f.)  which  was 

*  *'  The  first  appearance  of  the  Ophite  heresy  in  connection  with  Christian 
doctrines  can  hardly  be  placed  later  than  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century," 
Mansel,  Gnostic  Heresies,  1875,  pp.  X04  f. 

t  Possibly  the  connection  of  Titus  with  the  controversy  over  circumcision 
(Gal  2^^*)  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  the  author  to  com- 
pose the  epistle  from  Paul  to  him. 

'X  It  also  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  decisive  proofii  that  Paul  did  not 
write  the  pastorals.  "Such  indiscriminate  denunciations  are  certainly  not 
what  we  should  expect  from  a  man  like  Paul,  who  was  an  uncommonly  clear- 
headed dialectician,  accustomed  to  draw  fine  distinctions,  and  whose  penetra- 
tion and  ability  to  discover  and  display  the  vital  point  of  difference  between 
himself  and  an  antagonist  have  never  been  surpassed.  Those  who  ascribe 
to  Paul  the  references  to  false  teaching  which  occur  in  the  pastoral  epistles 
do  him  a  serious  injustice  "  (McGiflfert,  A  A.  402). 
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evapontting  the  Pauline  gospel.  Traits  of  the  physiognomy  of  these  eiroilsts 
or  innovators  can  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  Ophites  sad  the  Enciatites, 
Cerinthus,  Saturninus  of  Antiodi,  and  even  Mardon ;  more  than  once,  e»g, 
in  the  references  to  the  resurrection  and  to  marrisge,  it  is  possible  to  detect 
distortioiis  or  esaggerations  of  Ptuil's  own  teaching,  wlUch  this  Paulinist 
wishes  to  correct  But  he  is  writing  a  pastoral  manifesto,  and  natnraUy  he 
does  not  trouble  to  draw  fine  distinctions  between  the  various  phases  of  m- 
settling  doctrine  which  confront  the  church. 

(3)  These  traits  of  the  author's  controversial  temper  open  up 
into  further  traces  of  his  sub-Pauline  environment  Thus  the 
polemic  against  the  legalists  in  i  Ti  x^  is  no  longer  that  of 
Paul,  but  the  outcome  of  the  neo-catholic  position  which,  now 
that  the  Pauline  controversy  was  over,  sought  to  retain  the 
moral  code  of  the  law  for  the  ethical  needs  of  the  church.  The 
Paulinist  who  writes  under  his  master's  name  pleads  for  the  usus 
iegis  poHHciiS,  Certainly,  he  replies  to  those  who  uphold  the 
validity  of  the  law,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  law,  as  you  say, 
is  an  excellent  thing — for  oScicoi.  The  Law  is  a  useful  code  of 
morals,  in  short,  exactly  as  the  rising  spirit  of  the  sub-apostolic 
period  was  accustomed  to  insist 

To  note  only  two  other  minor  points  out  of  many.  The  oonoeptioo  of 
Christ  as  mediator  (i  Ti  a")  is  closer  to  the  standpoint  of  Hebrews  than  of 
Paul.  Also,  the  language  of  x  Ti  i'*,  even  more  than  of  Eph  3*,  is  really 
more  natural  in  a  Paulinist  than  in  Paul  himself;  the  motive  of  the  whole 
section  (i^^^)  is  to  throw  the  glorious  gospel  into  relief  against  the  un- 
worthiness  and  weakness  of  its  original  agents — ^precisely  as  in  Bam  j*  (cp^ 
Wrede,  Das  Afesstas-gtheimmSt  107  f. ).  From  Paul  the  language  of  depreda- 
tion about  himself  would  be  as  exaggerated  as  the  description  of  privilege  in 
*  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved '  would  have  been  from  John  himself^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  i  Ti  x'*  (dXXA  ^Xei^^r,  &n  irpfoOv  iwolifaa  hf  AM^rriq)  is 
almost  a  verbal  echo  of  Test  Jud.  19  (dXX*  h  Mf  vdr  waripmw  /mv  ikhiH  /u 
&n  h  iyvttal^  iwobi^,  where  the  context  is  a  warning  agpunst  4  ^t^o^Y*!^ 
(cp.  X  Ti  6M-). 

The  sub-Pauline  atmosphere  is  further  felt  unmistakably 
in  the  detaite  of  the  ecclesiastical  structure  which  is  designed  to 
oppose  these  errorists.  The  stage  is  less  advanced  than  that  of 
the  Ignatian  epistles,  but  the  monarchical  episcopate  is  b^iiming 
(cp.  Knopf,  A^.  X96f.),  and,  even  apart  from  this,  the  un- 
wonted attention  paid  to  the  official  oiganisation  of  the  church 
marks  a  development  from  that  freer  use  of  spiritual  gifts  by  the 
members  which  Paul  never  ignored.  The  yapUriuKm  had  by  no 
means  died  out ;  but  they  are  not  congenial  to  this  writer,  and  he 
deals  with  the  situation  very  differently  from  hb  great  master. 
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One  cradal  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  ascetic  regulations 
for  the  organised  register  of  widows.  The  x^fith  ^^^  the  Irtcricoiros 
and  the  Staicovo?,  is  forbidden,  e.g.^  to  contract  a  second  marriage. 
This  antipathy  to  second  marriages  (cp.  Jacoby's  NTEthik^  378  f.) 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  sub-apostolic  practice ;  Hermas  called 
them  'respectable  adultery';  but  the  ethical  standpoint  is  almost 
as  un-Pauline  as  the  assumption  that  every  lir^icoiros  must  be 
married. 

On  this  whole  subject,  see  Hilgenfeld  {ZIVT,^  1886,  456  f.)  and  Schmiedel 
{EBi,  3il3f.)>  as  against  the  view  advocated  by  Hort  {Christian  EceUsia^ 
1898,  189 f.)  and  Lindsay  {ffj.  i.  166  f.,  Church  and  Minisiry  in  ths  Early 
C€nttiries\  pp.  139 f.)-  The  alternative  explanation  of  i  Ti  3*  (dei  othf  rhw 
IvtffKVww  .  .  •  fftroi  /tt&t  ywaiKht  dfSpa),  as  a  prohibition  of  clerical  celibacy 
("To  interpret  the  words  as  a  prohibition  of  second  marriage — the  ' bigamy ' 
of  the  canonists — ^is  to  go  behind  the  text,  and,,  indeed,  involves  an  anachron- 
ism. The  obvious  meaning  is  that  he  to  whom  so  responsible  a  charge  as  that 
of  the  hrtaKowij  is  committed,  must  be  no  untried,  perhaps  susceptible  jrouth, 
without  ftunily  ties  and  domestic  duties,  but  a  grave,  elderly  Christian,  with 
a  reputation  and  permanent  residence  in  the  community,  a  sober  married 
ooan,"  Edinburgh  Review,  1903,  p.  63),  is  almost  equally  decisive  against 
the  Pauline  authorship  (cp.  Paul's  view  of  marriage  in  x  Co  7^^). 

The  strict  emphasis  on  ecclesiastical  order  tallies  with  the 
fact  that  the  church  has  now  behind  her  a  body  of  religious  truth 
which  it  is  her  business  to  enforce.  Paul,  too,  had  his  definite 
dogmas,  but  this  writer  presents  the  nucleus  of  the  creed  in 
technical,  crystallised  phrases,  partly  (see  p.  58)  rhythmical, 
partly  stereotyped  in  prose  aphorisms  (cp.  A.  Seebe^s  Der 
Katechismus  der  Urchristenheity  1903,  pp.  172  f.),  and  the  out- 
come is  a  piety  nourished  on  'good  works,'  with  conceptions 
of  reward,  a  good  conscience  and  reputation,  which  are 
stated  with  more  emphasis  than  Paul  would  have  allowed. 
The  later  conception  of  teUrrv^  as  fides  qua  creditur  pre- 
dominates in  the  pastorals,  where  the  objective  sense  has  over- 
grown the  subjective,  as  in  the  homily  of  Judas  ('  and  *^).* 
Similarly  (cp.  Holtzmann,  op.  cit  175  f.),  Sueauxrvn;  has  no  longer 
its  technical  Pauline  content ;  it  has  become  an  ethical  quality 

*  Cp.  Gross,  der  Begriff  der  rlvr it  im  NT  (Spandow,  1875),  pp.  7-9 : 
*'  Could  the  age  of  a  writing  be  determined  simply  from  the  peculiar  usage 
of  some  such  significant  term,  Judas  must  be  described  as  the  latest  of  the 
NT  writings.  .  .  .  Even  a  church-father  could  hardly  have  expressed  him- 
self otherwise  [than  v.*],  had  he  been  speaking  of  the  Christian  confession  oi 
fidth."    See  above,  p.  346. 
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rather  than  a  religious  relation  (cp.  2  Ti  2",  i  Ti  6").  The 
conception  of  the  Spirit  has  passed  through  a  corresponding  pro- 
cess. "  L'inspiration  de  TEsprit  est  escamot^e  au  profit  d'une 
orthodoxie  eccl^siastique.  Au  lieu  d'etre  un  ferment  de  vie  et 
de  renouvellement,  la  doctrine  de  TEsprit  devient  un  moyen 
de  d^fendre  les  formules  du  pass^"  (M.  Goguel,  La  notion 
fohannique  de  L* Esprit  et  ses  antkckdents  historiques^  1902,  p.  69). 
The  Spirit,  as  in  2  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  is  essenti- 
ally prophetic ;  its  functions  in  the  faith-mysticism  of  Paul  have 
dropped  into  the  background 

The  trinity  of  the  pastorals  therefore  corresponds  to  that  of  John's 
apocalypse,  i,e»  God,  Jesus,  and  the  (elect)  angels.  For  the  sab-Pftuline 
tone  of  the  references  to  angels,  spirits,  etc,  cp.  Everling,  die  Paul, 
AngelologU  und  Ddmonohgie  (1888),  1 12- 11 7,  and  M.  Dibelius,  DU 
GeisUrwelt  im  Glauben  des  Paulus  (1909),  i75-i8a  The  conception  of  God 
brings  out  his  absoluteness,  his  unity,  his  awe,  his  eternal  purpose  of 
salvation,  but  not  his  &therhood. 

No  possible  change  of  circumstances  or  rise  of  fresh  problems 
could  have  made  Paul  thus  indifferent  to  such  cardinal  truths  of 
his  gospel  as  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  believing  man's  union 
with  Jesus  Christ,  the  power  and  witness  of  the  Spirit,  the 
spiritual  resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin,  the  freedom  from  the 
law,  and  reconciliation.  Throughout  his  epistles  we  can  see 
Paul  already  counteracting  mischievous  speculations  and  church- 
disorders,  but  his  method  is  not  that  of  the  pastorals ;  his  way  of 
enforcing  ethical  requirements  and  the  duties  of  oiganisation  is 
characterised  by  a  force  of  inspired  intuition  which  differs  from 
the  shrewd  attitude  of  this  Paulinist  The  latter  handles  the 
problems  of  his  period  with  admirable  sagacity,  but  not  with  the 
insight  and  creative  vigour  of  an  original  thinker  like  Paul  He 
has  the  intuition  of  authority  rather  than  the  authority  of 
intuition. 

**  The  general  impression  one  gets  from  the  pastoral  epistles  is,  that  as  a 
doctrine  Christianity  was  now  complete  and  could  be  taken  for  granted  •  •  • 
there  is  nothing  creative  in  the  statement  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  combination  of 
fulness  and  of  something  not  unlike  formalism  that  raises  doubts  as  to  the 
authorship.  St  Paul  was  inspired,  but  the  writer  of  these  epistles  is  some- 
times only  orthodox.  ...  St.  Paul  could  no  doubt  have  said  all  this  [Tit  5^]. 
but  probably  he  would  have  said  it  otherwise,  and  not  all  at  a  time  **  (Denney, 
The  Death  of  Christy  1902,  202  f.). 

To  sum  up.  The  three  epistles  are  not  private  or  even 
open  letters  to  Timotheus  or  Titus,  but  general  treatises  (cp. 
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e^,  X  Ti  3'  Iv  TravrX  riw^)  addressed  to  an  age  or  a  circle 
which  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  validity  or  to  misconceive 
and  misapply  the  principles  of   the    Pauline    gospel.     It    is 
incredible  that  the  Ephesian  church,   much  less  Timotheus, 
should  require  solemn  reminders  of  Paul's  apostolate  such  as 
2  Ti  i^^'  2^^  Tit  I*,  I  Ti  i^^* ;  the  real  audience  appears  in 
the  greetings  of  2  Ti  4"  (^  x<»P«  M*^  */*a»v),  Tit  s^t  and  i  Ti  6». 
I  Tim.,  especially,  is  a  practical  assertion  and  application  of  the 
Pauline  standard,  in  the  literary  form  of  an  address  written  by 
the  apostle  to  his  lieutenant,  Timotheus.    The  author,  wishing 
to  convey  Paul's  protests  against  error  and  his  ideals  of  church- 
life,  naturally  adopted  the  mise  en  sctne  of  a  temporary  absence. 
The  drawback  was  that,  if  Paul  was  soon  to  see  his  colleagues 
again  (Tit  i^  i  Ti  i'),  there  was  no  need  of  conveying  such 
detailed  injunctions  (contrast  2  Jn  ^•,  3  Jn  ^**).    This  imper- 
fection, however,*was  inevitable.     A  further  weakness  lay  in  the 
form  of  the  injunctions  themselves,  which  were  in  many  cases  at 
once  far  too  fundamental  and  elementary  to  have  been  required 
by  men  of  the  experience  and  age  of  Timotheus  and  Titus. 
As  literally  meant  for  them,  the  counsels  often  seem  inappro- 
priate, but  when  these  men  are  viewed  as  typical  figures  of  the 
later  Iitutkovoc,  the  point  of  the  regulations  becomes  plain;* 
they  outline  the  qualifications  of  the  church-ofiicers  in  question, 
especially  of  the  htljKwcQ^  though  not  so  finely  as  the  epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  Polykarp.      Their  primary  concern   is   for   these 
officials  as  responsible  (cp.  Schmiedel,  EBu  3124,  3145  f.)  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Pauline  tradition  and  teaching  (2  Ti  i^  2^-*). 
Christianity  is  becoming  consolidated  into  an  organisation,  with 
orthodox  teaching  embodied  in  a  baptismal  formula  (2  Ti  2^'*  4^, 
I  Ti  6^^^^),  and  the  church  is  called  upon  to  defend  this  with 
might  and  main.    The  author  thus  falls  into  line  with  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  prophet  John  (Apoc  2^'*)  and  afterwards 
by  Ignatius  to  the  church  of  Ephesus ;  both  of  these  teachers 
acknowledge  heartily  its  alertness  in  detecting  erroneous  doctrine, 
and  this  Paulinist  seeks  to  stimulate  the  same  orthodox  feeling 
by  recalling  the  Pauline  warrant  for  it    The  same  motives  indeed 

*"An  Gemeinden  wagte  er  mngesichts  der  fertigen  Sammlung  der 
Gemdndebriefe  des  P.  den  Apostel  nicht  roehr  schreiben  zu  lassen ;  ein  neuer 
Gemeindebrief  des  P.  hiitte  bereits  schweres  Misstrauen  henosgefordert " 
(JuUcher,  /A^7t\i69).  Thus  Ephesians  was  probably  a  catholic  pastoral 
originally,  not  addressed  to  Ephesus  or  any  specific  church  (see  above). 
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vibrate  through  the  pastorals  as  are  audible  in  the  farewell 
address  to  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  (Ac  20^^^^),  where  the 
historian  makes  Paul  predict  perversions  of  the  faith,  both 
from  outside  and  inside  the  church,  and  enforce  on  the 
officials  the  duty  of  supervision,  besides  appealing  to  his  own 
example. 

§  6.  Authorship, — The  internal  evidence  does  not  justify  any 
hypothesis  of  a  plurality  of  authors.  The  pastorals  in  all 
likelihood  came  originally  from  one  pen,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  ascertain  who  the  author  was.  Tradition  has  not  preserved 
any  clue  to  his  personality,  as  was  not  unnatural,  since  his  pious 
aim  was  to  sink  himself  in  the  greater  personality  of  the  apostle 
whose  spirit  he  sought  to  reproduce.  That  the  epistles  were 
composed  by  Timotheus  and  Titus  themselves,  on  the  basis  of 
notes  addressed  to  them  by  Paul  (so  Grau,  EniwickelungS' 
geschichte  des  neutest  SchriftthumSy  ii.  pp.  185  ff,  208  f.),  is  more 
improbable  than  that  Luke  was  their  author  or  amanuensis  (so, 
after  Schott's  Isagoge^  pp.  324  f. ;  R.  Scott,  and  J.  D.  James,  cp, 
at  pp.  154  f. ;  Laughlin). 

The  remarkable  affinities  between  the  pastorals  and  the  Lucan  writings 
are  displayed  by  Holtzmann  {Pastorai-Briefet  92 f.),  von  Soden  {TkA,  133- 
135),  and  R.  Scott  {The  Pauiifie  Episiles,  333-366).  They  have  been  tised 
to  prove  either  that  Luke  acted  as  Paul's  secretaiy,  or  that  he  composed  the 
epistles  himself  at  a  later  period.  It  would  be  no  argument  against  the 
latter  that  they  differ  from  the  Third  gospel  and  Acts ;  a  Itteraxy  man  of  Lake's 
capacity  most  not  be  measured  by  one  or  two  writings.  But  the  parallels  of 
thought  and  language  need  not  mean  more  than  a  common  miUen  of 
Christian  feeling  during  the  sub^Pauline  age  in  the  Pauline  circles  of  Asa 
Minor.  It  is,  e,g,,  not  easy  to  understand  why  Luke  should  deliberately 
ignore  Titus  in  his  history  and  at  the  same  time  make  him  the  central  figure 
of  a  Pauline  epistle. 

The  pastorals  really  present  not  the  personality  of  their 
author,  but  a  tendency  of  early  Christianity  (cp.  Wrede's  Uie^er 
Aufgabe  und  Methode  der  sogen.  NT  TheologU^  1897,  357); 
like  Barnabas,  James,  Judas,  and  2  Peter,  they  do  not  yield 
materials  for  determining  the  cast  of  the  writer's  thought,  and 
little  more  can  fairly  be  deduced  from  their  pages  than  the 
communal  feeling  which  they  voice  and  the  general  stage  in  the 
early  Christian  development  which  they  mark.  All  we  can  say  of 
their  author  is  that  he  betrays  wider  affinities  to  Greek  literature, 
e,g.  to  Plutarch  (cp.  J.  Albani  in  ZWT,^  i9Cj^,  40  f.),  than 
Paul,  and  that  there  are  traces  of  an  acquaintance  not  only  with 
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second  but  with  fourth  Maccabees.    This  is  not  enough,  how- 

ever,  to  justify  us  in  urging  that  he  was  a  pagan  by  birth.    The 

affinities  with   i  Peter  (cp.  i  Ti  2»-"  -  i  P  3i-«,  Tit  i"*  - 

I  P  5I-*,  Tit  3*-7  -  X  P  i»-»,  and  i  Ti  3"  -  i  P  3")  are  barely 

strong  enouj^  to  prove  that  the  writer  was  acquainted  (so,  ^.^., 

Biggi  Holtzmann,  and  Bruckner's  Chron,  57  f.,  277  f.)  with  Peter's 

letter,  although  the  circulation  of  the  latter  in  Asia  Minor  renders 

this  hypothesis  a  priori  probable,  if  the  pastorals  are  assigned 

to  an  Asiatic  Paulinist  instead  of  (so,  #^.,   Baur,   Schenkel, 

Holtzmann,  Renan)  to  a  Roman. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  words  upon  the  reasons  which 

justified  him  in  composing  these  Pauline  pseudepigrapha  (cp. 

HNT.  597 f.,  6[9f.;  EBu  1324 f.,  3126 f.,  5095).    The  pastorals 

are  a  Christian  form  of  suasona,  treatises  or  pamphlets  in  the  form 

of  letters  (cp.  p.  49),  which  were  widely  employed  by  jurists ;  they 

represent  not  only  a  natural  extension  of  the  letters  and  speeches, 

tf^.,  in  Luke's  history,  but  a  further  and  inoffensive  development 

of  the  principle  which  sought  to  claim  apostolic  sanction  for  the 

expanding  institutions  and  doctrines  of  the  early  church.    It  is 

curious  that  half  a  century  later  an  Asiatic  presbyter  composed 

the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla  from  much  the  same  motives,  but 

was  checked  apparently  for  having  illegitimately  introduced  ideas 

incompatible  with  the  church's  creed  (cp.  Rolffs  in  HNA,  i. 

366  f.). 

Qnodn  que  Puili  perpeimm  inscripu  snnt,  ezemplum  Thekbe  ad 
licentiam  mnUeniin  dooendi  tinquendique  defendunt,  sdant  in  Asia 
presbytemm  qui  earn  scripturam  construxit  quad  titttlo  Pauli  de  suo  cnmulans 
conttictam  atqu«  oonfessum  id  se  amore  Pauli  fecisse  loco  decessisse  (Tertnllian, 
de  bapi,  17).  Jerome  repeats  the  ttoiy  {de  uir,  inlust,  7) :  Tertullianus  refert 
pretbytenim  quendam  in  Asia  ^ro^&MTJ^r  ^postoli  Pauli  conuictum  apud 
Jobannem  quod  auctor  esset  libri  at  confessum  se  hoc  Pauli  amore  fecisse  loco 
exddisse.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  irrelevant  to  discuss  the  historicity 
or  valuelessness  (cp.  Corssen,  GGA,^  I904t  PP*  7(9^0  of  the  statement.  In 
either  case  it  illustrates  a  process  of  literary  morphology  within  the  second 
century,  which  might  be  abased  but  which  was  open  to  devout  disciples  of  a 
master  (cp.  p.  40),  a  recognised  method  of  literary  impersonation  which  chose 
epistolary  as  well  as  historical  ezpresuon  in  order  to  gain  religious  ends. 
"  To  a  writer  of  this  period,  it  would  seem  as  legitimate  an  artifice  to  com- 
pose a  letter  as  to  compose  a  speech  in  the  name  of  a  great  man  whose 
sentiments  it  was  desired  to  reproduce  and  record;  the  question  which 
seems  so  important  to  us,  whether  the  words  and  even  the  sentiments 
are  the  great  man's  own,  or  only  bis  historian's,  seems  then  hardly  to 
have  occurred  either  to  writers  or  to  readers"  (Simcox,  WriUneftke  New 
Tmtmfrtifft  18L 
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§  7.  Period. — ^The  terminus  ad  quern  b  fixed-  by  the  evident 
familiarity  of  Ignatius  and  Polykarp  with  the  pastorals  (see 
below).  The  ambiguous  data  of  Clem.  Romanus  might  further 
be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  either  to  throw  the  pastorals 
into  the  ninth  decade  of  the  first  century,  or  into  the  first  decade 
of  the  second.  In  general,  a  date  between  90  and  115  (120)  is 
usually  fixed  by  modem  critics,  though  some  do  not  go  down 
later  than  a.d.  100  (Kattenbusch,  Das  AposL  Symbol^  iL  344;  so 
von  Soden  for  2  Tim.),  while  a  few  {e.g.  Cone,  The  Gospel  and  Us 
earliest  Interpretations^  327  f*)  still  descend  as  far  as  a.d.  118- 
140.  The  internal  evidence  yields  no  fixed  point  for  the  date. 
The  allusions  to  persecution  and  suffering  are  quite  general,  and 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  find  in  the  plural  of  p<urOJwv  (without 
any  roivl)  a  water-mark  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The 
terminus  a  quo  is  the  death  of  Paul,  and  probably  the  date  of 
I  Peter's  composition.  Between  that  and  the  limit  already 
noted  the  period  of  the  pastorals  must  lie. 

Those  who  still  are  able  to  believe  that  Paul  wrote  these 
letters  generally  admit  that  they  must  have  been  composed 
during  a  missionary  enterprise  which  is  supposed  to  have 
followed  Paul's  release  from  the  captivity  of  Ac  28^.  The  chief 
exceptions  are  W.  £.  Bowen,  V.  Bartlet,  lisco  (Vincula 
Sanctorum^  1900)1  ^nd  LAUghlin,  whose  conjectural  schemes 
are  mutually  destructive  and  exegetically  untenable;  the  utter 
impossibility  of  dating  them  within  the  period  covered  by 
Acts  is  stated  clearly  by  Hatch,  Holtzmann  (op,  at.  15-27), 
Bourquin  (pp.  10-25),  Bertrand  (23-47),  and  Renan  (iiL  pp. 
xxviii-xlviu). 

The  denial  of  the  Paaline  authorship  is  not  bound  up  with  the  rejection 
of  the  tradition  about  the  release  ;  the  two  positions  may  be  held  separately, 
as,  e.g,,  by  Harnack.  For  attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  hypothesis  of  the 
release,  see  especially  Steinmetz  (Der  tweite  rihn,  GefangenscMaft  des  Ap&sUls 
Paulus,  1897),  Belser  {TQ.^  1894,  4of.),  liesse  {op.  cit.  ^^^i.\  Fzcy  {(die 
nveimalige  rbm.  Gefangenschaft  u.  das  Todesjahr  cUs  Ap.  PamUis,  1900), 
and  Resch,  Der  Paulinismus  (TU.  zii.  493  f.,  journey  to  Spain  adumbrated 
in  Ac  i'  =  Ro  15").  Macpherson  {AJT.^  1900,  23-48),  like  Otto  and 
Knoke,  giving  up  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  imprisonment,  holds  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  pastorals;  but  this  position  is  rarely  occupied  at  the 
present  day,  and  will  probably  grow  more  and  more  untenable. 

The  outline  of  Paul's  career  as  given  in  Acts,  even  when 
ample  allowance  is  made  for  the  lacunas  of  Luke's  narrative^ 
does  not  leave  any  place  for  the  composition  of  these  pastorals. 
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Their  style  and  aim  render  it  impracticable  to  disperse  them  over 
a  term  of  years,  during  which  Paul  was  writing  his  other  letters. 
They  must  be  taken  as  a  group,  and  in  this  event  the  only 
alternative  to  a  sub-Pauline  origin  is  to  date  them  subsequent 
to  a  supposed  release  of  Paul  from  his  imprisoment  in  Rome. 
The  evidence  for  this  release,  followed  by  a  tour  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  is  not  adequate,  however;  such  as  it  is  {Actus 
Petri  cum  Simone^  Murat  Canon),*  it  is  probably  due  to  an 
imaginative  expansion  of  Ro  15^  ^.  The  devout  fancy  of  the 
later  church  believed  that  because  Paul  proposed  such  a  visit  to 
Spain,  he  must  have  carried  it  out ;  but  no  such  tradition  lingered 
in  Spain  itself,  and  the  express  statements  of  Ac  20^*  ^,'  together 
with  the  significant  silence  of  Clemens  Romanus,  imply  that  the 
first-century  tradition  knew  of  no  return  to  Asia  Minor.  The 
Pauline  pastorals  themselves  say  nothing  either  of  a  visit  to 
Spain  prior  to  the  return  to  the  East,  or  of  a  proposed  tour  to 
Spain. 

The  rhetorical  passage  in  Clem.  Rom.  5*"'  describes  how  Paul,  ir^puf 
7CF6/ievot  iv  r«  r^  draroXj  koX  ip  ry  dOaei^  rb  ytpwaiw  r^  wUrrttn  aOroO 
icXim  f\ap€w.  diKOuoat^v  diSd^as  Skow  rhtf  K6aiW9  koX  iwX  rb  ripfut  ri^t  ddff'ewt 
IX^wr  Kol  fULprvpf^as  M  tQp  ifyovfUwuw,  oOrtas  drriXKdyri  roO  K6fffiov.  The 
writer  is  portraying  the  sweep  of  Paul's  career  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome 
(Ro  15^),  where  his  sun  had  ended  its  course.  To  a  Roman  rb  ripfta  rift 
86ff€Vf  would  probably  denote  the  Western  Mediterranean,  but  Clement  was 
writing  for  Eastern  readers  and  adopting  their  standpoint.  Thus  dMiroX^ 
and  Sdatw  are  used  of  Syria  and  Rome  respectively  in  Ignat.  /fom.  2.  This 
interpretation  is  corroborated  by  the  close  collocation  of  A^wr  and 
fiaprvpijffas  kt\,  in  Clement  (implying  that  Paul  bore  his  testimony  at  rb 
ripftA  rijt  86<r€ias),  and  clinched  by  the  context  which  dates  the  death  of  Paul 
and  Peter  prior  to  the  Neronic  persecution.  Otherwise,  it  might  be  taken  as 
an  inference,  like  the  later  allusions,  from  Ro  15**  (cp.  Moffatt,  EBi,  5088 ; 
Schmiedel,  EBi.  4599-4600 ;  Workman,  PersecuiUn  in  the  Early  Churchy 
1906,  36  f.). 

g  8.  Traces  in  early  Christian  literature. — The  coincidences 
of  thought  and  expression  between  Barnabas  and  the  pastorals 
are  too  general  to  prove  literary  dependence  either  way.  Phrases 
like  fUXXuiv  Kpwtiv  (aiyras  km  vcxpovs  (vii  =  2  Ti  4^),  fftavtpova-Oai 
h^  irapKC  (vi,  xii,  cp.  i  Ti  3^)  and  Airls  iunj^  (i  =  Tit  i«  3^) 
probably  belonged  to  'the  common  atmosphere  of  the  church' 
(Holtzmann,  von  Soden,  Bernard),  liturgical  or  catechetical,  and 
the  same  consideration  would  fairly  cover  v.^»2  Ti  i^^,  xix>" 
X  Ti  5^7,  although  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  grace  in  chocs- 

*  For  the  ^rta  Pault\  see  Rolffs  in  NNj4.  li.  3681. 
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ing  apostles  Jvras  itrlp  waxrav  Aftapriay  Ayofumipovi  (v.^  is  a 
striking  parallel  to  i  Ti  i^^-.  Not  much  stress  could  be  put 
upon  the  occurrence  in  Ignatius  of  some  terms  characteristic  of 
the  pastorals  (e^.  alxfusXayr^ccy  of  errorists,  db^oirvpifcrayrcs, 
Ircpo&Soo'icaXctv,  icoXofii&uricaX^  icanumjfM,  and  rpavrd$€ta\ 
did  such  phenomena  stand  alone,  but  further  traces  of  the 
epistles  being  familiar  to  Ignatius  (cp.  Inge  in  J^A.  71-73) 
occur  in  Afagn.  ».  etc.  (Jesus  Christ  our  hope)«  i  Ti  i^,  Pofyk. 
iv.  3-ii  Ti  6*,  Polyk.  vi.  2  {jipwKrr^  ^  orparcvco^c)  «>  2  Ti  2*, 
Miagn.  viii.  i  — i  Ti  4^,  Tit  i^*  3*,  possibly  also  in  the  use  of 
&va»lfv{ai  {Eph.  iL  I,  cp.  Stnym.  x.  2  »  2  Ti  i^^\  t4Xo9  8c  iymnf 
{Eph.  xiv.  I B I  Ti  i^),  and  tAxwoida.  {Eph.  xx.  i « i  Ti  i^,  cp. 
Pofyk,  vL«iTit  i^).  The  case  of  Clem.  Rom.  is  not  quite  so 
clear.  A  phrase  like  lifting  holy  hands  (xxix.  i,  cp.  i  Ti  2^  is 
too  current,  as  Lightfoot  shows,  to  count  as  evidence  of  literary 
filiation,  while  /ScuriXcv  rwv  aluFttiK  (bd.  2,  cp.  Apoc  15'  K  C, 
I  Ti  i^^  goes  back  to  Jewish  liturgical  terminology ;  but  these 
would  gain  significance  if  other  parallels  like  iL  7  (IrocfUM  els  n» 
ipyw  dya^dv,  cp.  xxiv.  4)  "■  Tit  3^  (irpo«  vow  ^Spyor  dyaBov  iroifMovi 
ctvoi,  cp.  2  Ti  2^  3^^  vii.  3  {koX  SScD/Acy  rl  koXov  Hal  rl  rwfnmv 
Kol  rl  vpocrSdcrir  ivwricy  rov  woii^avTOi  Vf^^)  ^  '  '^l  '*  (rovro 
KoXiv  Kal  dw6&€Krw  h^fomov  rov  Krwrijpoi  ^/mv  Omqv),  xxviL  i— 2 
(ravrg  oSv  ry  ikvt&i  «rpo(r8cSc(r0ciKrcy  at  ^x9-i  Vf^  ^  wurrf  iy 
rois  hrayy€kuu9  •  •  .  0^8^  ydf»  dSvForov  irapa  np  0cf  cl  fii|  ro 
^cvcracrtfcu)  a  Tit  l'  {hr  IXvtSc  {itf^  aloivtov,  ^  lin/yyctXaro  6 
d^cvSi^  0ci$s),  xlv.  7  (^  KoOapf,  awtiSi^u  AorpcvonniDv) «  2  Hi* 
(AArpci^  Iv  Ka$ap§,  <rwc(8^ci),  and  liv.  3  =  1  Ti  3^  (ircpivotcurAu 
in  connection  widi  the  ministry)^  were  allowed  to  indicate  some 
literary  relationship.*  That  they  do  so,  is  suggested  further  by 
a  series  of  coincidences,  including  iL  x  (roi^  i^oUot^  rov  8cot> 
d/McovftcvoO-i  Ti  ff,  and  xxxii.  3  =  2  Ti  i*  Tit  f^f.  In  this 
event,  unless  we  attribute  all  these  phenomena  to  a  common 
milieu  of  church  feeling,  a  literary  dependence  must  be 
postulated  on  the  side  of  the  pastorals,  or  of  Clement  The 
former  is  not  impossible.    It  is  erroneous  to  assume,  in  the  case 

*  The  possibility  of  a  common  source,  in  the  shape  of  some  catechetical 
manual  (A.  J.  Carlyle  in  NTA.  pp.  50-51)  might  explain  the  cone- 
spondence  between  i.  3  and  Tit  2^^  (where  olKOvpyo69  has  a  r.L  olrovpotft). 
Ulms  dTo^  occurs  in  xxvi.  I  =Tit  2^^  but  in  different  senses,  and  a  common 
atmosphere  might  account  for  the  frequent  use  of  €Mfi€M  in  both,  and  allied 
ecclesiastical  conceptions,  as,  #^.,  L  3,  zliv.  4s  i  Ti  5^^  zliL  4ax  Ti  3**. 
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of  a  NT  writing  and  an  extra-canonical  document,  that  the 
literaiy  filiation  must  ipso  facto  be  in  favour  of  the  former  as 
prior;  this  is  a  misconception  due  to  the  surreptitious  intro- 
duction of  the  canon-idea  into  the  criticism  of  early  Christian 
literature  (p.  10).  If  an  examination  of  the  pastorals  in  other 
aspects  points  to  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century  as  their 
period,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  view  that  Clem.  Rom.  is 
used  by  their  author  just  as  by  Polykarp.  The  deep  and  wide 
influence  speedily  won  by  Clem.  Rom.  is  otherwise  shown  by  its 
incorporation  in  the  Muratorian  Canon.  But  the  hypothesis  of 
the  use  of  the  pastorals  in  Clement  has  also  a  fair  case,  which 
would  involve  their  composition  not  much  later  than  a.d.  8o« 
The^  latter  date  is  not  impossible,  particularly  if  the  presence  of 
later  glosses  and  accretions  is  admitted. 

The  most  assured  traces  of  the  pastorals  in  early  Christian 
literature  occur  in  Polykarp's  epistle ;  for  although  Titus  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  been  before  Polykarp's  mind  (vL  3  =  2^^)^ 
both  1  Tim.  (iv.  i «  6^-  *^  iv,  3  «  5*,  v.  2  —  3*,  viii.  i  —  1*,  xi.  2  — 
3*,  xiL  3  =  2*  4^*)  and  2  Tim.  (v.  2  «  2",  ix.  2  -  4^®,  xi.  4 «  2**, 
xii.  I « i^)  are  evidently  familiar  to  him,  as  indeed  is  generally 
acknowledged.  There  are  only  two  or  three  allusions  in  Justin 
Martyr's  Dialogue  (viL  7  and  xxxv.  3  s  i  Ti  4^,  better  still  xlvii. 
15  =  Tit  3^) ;  but,  as  the  second  century  advances,  the  evidences 
for  the  circulation  of  the  pastorals  multiply  on  all  sides,  from 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  {ad  Auiolyk.^  quoting  as  0dm  Xoyos 
Tit  3^*,  I  Ti  2>)  and  Hegesippus  (if  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  32  may  be 
taken  as  conveying  his  exact  words)  in  the  East,  to  Athenagoras 
of  Athens,  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (Eus.  H,  E.  v.  1-3), 
and  2  Clement  in  the  West.  2  Tim.  seems  to  be  presupposed 
in  the  Acts  of  Paul,  as  is  i  Tim.  in  the  Apost  Constitutions  (cp. 
Hamack  in  TU.  iii.  5,  49  f);  suid  all  three  are  authoritative 
to  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  Clem.  Alex.  They  appear  in  the 
Muratorian  Canon  as  private  letters  ('pro  affectu  et  dilectione '), 
yet  like  Philemon  honoured  and  accepted  by  the  church 
catholic.  Cpi,  generally,  2^n's  GK.  i.  634  fl ;  Steinmetz,  Die 
tweite  ronu  Gefangenschaft  des  Apostels  Paulus^  (1^97)  i04£ 

Acooidiog  to  Tertullian  {fldo.  Marc,  v.  21),  Maxdon  excluded  them  from 
hit  canon  on  the  ground  that  they  were  private  letters,  and  therefore  unsuit- 
able for  purposes  of  general  edification  (contrast  the  protest  of  the  Muratorian 
Canon).  But,  as  his  admission  of  Philemon  proves,  this  was  probably  no 
more  than  a  pretext ;  his  real  reason  was  either  that  be  suspected  their 
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authenticity,  or  that  the  epistles  struck  at  conceptions  which  were  allied  to 
hit  own,  and  that  no  process  of  excision,  such  as  he  practised  in  the  case,  #^., 
of  Galatiaos  and  Romans,  could  adapt  these  pastorals  to  his  own  use.  The 
gnostic  errorists  of  the  second  century  felt  the  same  objection  to  them. 
^Tvb  rcUh^t  iXeyx^fJuspoi  r^  0wi^  (i  Ti  6^^)  61  drb  rw  alpiveu^  Ha  wpi$ 
'£t/tMew  dBeroOtriw  inrroKit  (Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  ii.  1 1.  52).  Jerome,  in  his 
preface  to  Titus,  notes  that  Basilides  and  other  teachers,  as  well  as  Mardon, 
rejected  the  Pauline  pastorals  together  with  Hebrews,  as  savouring  too  mndi 
of  the  OT,  although  Tatian,  '  Encratitarum  patriarches,'  made  an  exception 
in  &vour  of  Titus,  and  the  Valentiniana  seem  to  have  read  the  epistles  to 
Timotheus. 


(C)  HEBREWS. 

LlTBRATURB.— (a)  Editions  ^—Eiasmus  {ParapAratis,  1521);  J.  B. 
VomtnnuB  {AnnoioHfifUs,  Nuremberg,  I525f.);  Cajetan,  Litteralis  txpositw 
(Rome,  1529);  BuUinger  (1532);  Oecolampadius  (1534);  Calvin  (1549)*; 
Beca  (1582);  N.  Hemming  (1586);  J.  J.  Grynaeus  (Basle,  1586);  J.  A. 
Delfint  (Rome,  1587) ;  de  Ribeira  (Salamanca,  1598) ;  Salmeion  (Cologne, 
1602);  R.  RoUock,  Analysis  Logica  (Edinbnrgh,  1605);  F.  Balduinos 
(Dtsputaiitmes,  1608);  de  Tena  (Toledo,  1611);  Lushington  (1646);  Alting 
(1652);  Lawson(i662);  I.  Owen  (London,  1668-1674);  Sebastian  Schmklt 
(1680,  third  edition,  1722);  WiVdcYitti*% Investigatio [it^i) ;  S.  S.  Nemethua 
(1695) ;  Braunius  (1705) ;  Rambach  (1742) ;  Pierce  and  Benson  (Lat.  ed.  fay 
Michaelis,  Halle,  1747) ;  Carpzow,  Seura  exertitaiumes  in  St,  fiemii  epist. 
ad  Hebraos  (1750)*;  Sykes  (1755);  J.  A.  Cramer  (1757);  Baumgarten 
(Halle,  1763);  Moldenhawen  (1762-1770,  Leipzig);  G.  T.  Zachaiii 
(Gottingen,  1771);  S.  F.  N.  Moras  (1781) ;  Abresch,  Paraphrasis  et  atnut. 
(1786 f.);  F.  W.  Hezel  (1795);  J.  Emesti,  Pralectiones  Academica  (1795); 
G.  C.  Storr  (Stuttgart,  18^09);  Walckenauer,  Selecia  e  ScMis  (1817);  D. 
Schulz,  der  Brief  an  die  Heb,^  Einleitung^  Uebersetnmg,  und  Anmerkmngem 
(Breslau,  1818)*;  A.  M'Lean  (London,  1820);  C.  F.  Boehme  (1825)*; 
S.  T.  Blomfield  (London,  1826-7);  F*  Bleek  (1828-40)*;  C  T. 
Kuinoel(l83i);  H.  £.  G.  Paulus  ( 1833) ;  H.  Klee's  AusUgung  (Mayenoe, 
1833);  C.  W.  Stein  (1838);  R.  Stier  (1842);  Lombard  (1843);  de  Wette* 
(1847);  Thiersch  (Marburg,  1848);  Stengel's  Erkiartmg  (1849);  Ebnud 
(1850,  Eng.  tr.  1853);  Tholuck'  (1850);  S.  H.  Turner  (New  York,  1855); 
A.  S.  Patterson  (Edinburgh,  1856);  Delitzsch'  (1857,  Eng.  tr.  1868)*; 
Moses  Stuart ^(1860) ;  E.  Reuss  (i860  and  1878) ;  A.  Maier  (Freiburg,  1861); 
C.  Schweighauser's  Paraphrase  (Paris,  1862) ;  John  Brown  (Edin.  1862) ; 
Alford*(i862);  A.  Bisping(i863);  Kluge  (^mj/^/wm^  «.  Lehrbegriff^  1863); 
LUnemann'(i867,  Eng.  tr.  of  fourth  ed.  1882);  W.  Lindsay  (Edinburgh, 
1867);  Ripley  (Boston,  1862);  J.  H.  Kurtz  (1869);  Ewald,  SendsckrtSbem 
an  die  Heb,  (1870);  J.  B.  M'Caul  (London,  1871);  L.  Harms  (1871); 
Hoimann*(i873);  Woraer  (1876);  Mcdl  (in  Lange's  Bibel'Werk\  1877); 

*  For  the  Latin  commentaries,  from  the  rixth  century  onwards,  q>.  E. 
Riggenbach's  ''Die  illtesten  lateinischen  Kommentare  cum  Hebt" (1907,  ia 
Zahn's  Forschungen  tsur  Gesch,  d»  neutest,  UTofiCHs,  viiL  i). 
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Slieaenthal  {Epistola  PattH  ad  H§^,  cttm  rabHnico  €9mmen/arw,  Leipcig, 
1878) ;  L.  Zill  (Mayence,  1879) ;  Kay  {Spgaker^s  Commentary,  i88i) ;  Panek 
(1882);  A.  B.  Davidson  (1882)*;  Angus  (SchafTs  Comm.  1882);  O. 
Holtzheuer  (Berlin,  1883) ;  Keil  (Leipzig,  1885) ;  J.  Barmby  {Pulpit  Comm.* 
1887);  F.  RendaU  (1888,  London);  Schlatter  (1888);  Kilhler*  (1890); 
C  J.  Vaughan  (London,  1890);  W.  F.  Moulton  (EUioott's  Comm.  n.  d.); 
Fanar  {CGT,  1893);  A.  Sch^fer  (Mttnster,  1893);  Padovani  (Paris,  1897); 
Weiss*  (— Meyer,  1897)^;  Riggent»ch  (— Zockler,  1897);  Kttbel(i898); 
von  Soden'  (HC»  1899);  C.  Huyghe  (Gand,  1901);  Cone  (1901,  New 
York) ;  Weiss*  (in  Paulinische  Brief 0,  1902) ;  Westcott'  (1903)  * ;  F.  Blass, 
Brief  an  die  Hebraer,  Text  mit  Angabe  der  Rhytkmen  (1903) ;  J.  van  Andel, 
De  Brief  aan  de  HebrSeer  (1906);  A.  S.  Peake  (CB,  n.  d.)* ;  HoUmann 
{SNT»*  1907);  E.  J.  Goodspeed  (New  York,  1908);  Dods  {EOT.  1910)*; 
£.  C.  Wickham  ( IVC.  1910). 

{b)  Studies— (L)  on  the  religious  ideas: — D.  Dickson  (1635);  J.  D. 
Michaelis*  (Erklanmg,  1780);  C.  G.  Tittmann  {de  notiane  sacerdotis  in 
Ep,  ad  ffeb,  1783) ;  Planck  {Negatur  pkilos,  platonica  vestigia  exstare  in 
epist,  ad  Hob.,  Gottingen,  1810);  de  Wette  {TkeoL  Jahrb.,  1822,  1-51); 
A.  GQgler,  Private  Vortrage  (Sarmenstorf,  1837) ;  C.  C.  Meyer,  Estai  sur 
la  doctrine  de  tip,  aux  H,  (1845) ;  van  den  Uam,  Doctrina  ep,  ad  ff, 
(1847);  C.  C  Moll,  Ckristologia  inep,  ad  Heb,  proposita  (1854-9,  Halle)  ;^ 
Ritschl,  Altkathdiscken  Kircke*  (pp.  1590 ;  J.  A.  Haldane  (i860) ;  Riehm, 
der  LeArbegriff  des  ffebrSerbrieft*  (1867)* ;  Baur's  VorUswtgm  Uber  NT 
licke  Theologie  (pp.  230  f.);  H.  W.  Williams  {Exposition,  1872);  Baur, 
Ckurck  History  of  First  Thru  Centuries  (Eng.  tr.  1878,  i.  114-121) ;  R.  W. 
Dale,  The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church^  (1880) ;  J.  E.  Field, 
The  Apost.  Liturgy  and  the  Epist,  to  ffeb.  (1882);  T.  C.  Edwaids, 
{Expositor's  Bible,  1888);  Reuss  (NTTh,  ii.  265  f.);  Klostermann,  tssr 
Theorie  der  bibl,  IVeissagung  u,  m.  Charakteristik  des  Hebrderbriefs  (1889) ; 
Cone,  The  Gospel  and  its  earliest  Interpret.  (1893)  233-249;  M^n^oc, 
ThSologie  de  tip.  aux  H.  (1894)*;  Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christianity 
(bk.  iii.);  Holtzmann,  NTTh.  ii.  261-308;  Wendt  {ZWT,  1895,  157- 
160) ;  A.  B.  Bruce  (in  Hastings'  DB.  ii.  327-338,  and  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  1899)*;  Milligan,  The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(1899)*;  G.  H.  GUbert,  The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus  (1901),  259-297 ; 
G.  Hoennicke,  'Die  sittlichen  Anschauungen  des  Hebrilerbriefes'  {ZWT., 
1902,  24-40) ;  G.  Bailey,  Leading  Ideas  of  Ep.  to  Hebrews  (1907) ;  Bruston 
{RTQR,,  1907,  39-66).  (ii.)  general:— W.  C  L.  Ziegler's  Einleitung 
(Gottingen,  1791);  A.  Rdville,  De  ep.  ad  Heb.  authentia  (Geneva,  1817); 
Seyffarth,  De  indole  peculiari  .  .  .  (1821);  F.  Vidal,  De  tauthenticiti  de 
tip.  aux  Heb.  (Geneva,  1829) ;  Laharpe,  Essai  critique  sur  tauth,  (Toulouse, 
1832) ;  Grossnuum,  De  philos.  Jud.  sacra  vestigiis  in  ep.  ad  Heb.  conspicuis 
(Paris,  1833);   Duke  of  Manchester  {Hora  Hebraica,  1835;   on  1^-4'^); 

^  Superior,  on  the  whole,  to  Zimmermann*s  La  personne  et  tcntvre  de 
Christ  dapris  tip.  aux  H.  (Strassburg,  1858 ;  Samis*  Jisus  Christ,  daprh 
tauteur  de  tip.  aux  H.  (Strassburg,  1861),  and  CapDlery's  Christ  et  son 
entvre  dapris  tip.  aux  H.  (Toulouse,  (1866) ;  but  not  to  G.  E.  Steuer's  die 
Lehre  des  H.  vom  HohenpHestenthum  Christi  (Berlin,  1865). 
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K.  R.  Rdsdin»  Tkeol,  fakrh.  (1853)  4iof.,  (1854)  366f.,  465f. ;  W.  Tait, 
MgditaiUtus  ffebraiea  (London,  1855) ;  Wieseler's  Untersuchwtg  (1861) ; 
Guers,  £tude  sur  tipttrt  aux  ff,  (P^ls,  1862) ;  Schneckenbnxger't  Biiirdge 
(1861-1862);  Renan,  tv.  (cfa.  is.);  W.  Grimm  {,ZWT.,  1870,  pp.  igf., 
'  zur  Einleitung  in  d.  Brief  an  die  Heb.')*  ;  G.  Steward,  Argutmtni  tf  ike 
epistle  UtJu  Hebrews  (Edinbnigh,  1872);  Hilgenfeld  (ZM  r.,  1873,  1-54); 
G.  Meyer  {ES/f.  vi.  Ii3f.);  Overbeck  {Zur  Gesck,  der  Aicuw>ts,pp,  if., 
1880);  von  Soden  {/PT.,  1884,  pp.  435 f.,  627f.)*;  W.  T.  BnUock 
(Smith's  DB.  u  771-777) ;  Reuss,  NTTA,  iL  238-261 ;  Godet  {£xp*  vii 
241-265) ;  G.  G.  Findlay,  Tke  EpisUesef  Paultlu  ApostU  (1895).  pp.  257- 
287 ;  H.  B.  Ayles,  Destination^  DaU,  and  Authorship  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  (1899);  Mofiatt  {HNT,  344£);  Jacquier  (Vigoroax*  DB.  iii. 
515-551);  W.  Wrede,  Das  Kierariseho  RBtsol  des  Hehraerbriefs  (1906)*  ; 

E.  Buiggaller  {ZNW,^  1908,  no  131,  'das  literarische  Problem  des 
Hebriterbriefes,'  critique  of  Wrede) ;  J.  R.  Wilis  (Hastings'  DB.^  1909, 
335-340) ;  B.  Weiss,  Der  Hebr&erbrief  in  uiigeschicktlichor  BeUuckhmg 
{TU,  xzxv.  3,  1910);  R.  Perdelwitz  {ZHfV,,  1910,  59-78,  105-123, 'das 
literarische  Problem ') ;  V.  Monod,  De  titu/o  epistula  vu(g9  ad  ffebr^os 
mscripta  (Montauban,  1910) ;  Burggaller  {TR.f  1910,  369 f.,  409 f.,  'neue 
Untersuchungen  sum  Hebriterbrief).  (iii.)  on  the  authorship :—C.  A. 
Oewberg  {De  auctore  ep,  ad  Heb,  1753) ;  C.  F.  Schmid  {Supor  orig,  epist. 
ad  Heb,  1765) ;  G.  Bratt  {De  argumento  et  anctore^  .  .  .  1806) ;  Baumgaiten- 
Crusius  {De  origins  epistola  ad  Heb,  comjectura^  Jena,  1829) ;  F.  C  Gelpe 
( Vindiciae  orig,  paul,  ep,  ad  Heb,  183a) ;  C.  Jundt  {Examon  critiqtu  snr 
Pttuteur  doVip,  aux  Hihreux^  Strassbuig,  1834) ;  H.  Monod  (^'^Dfirv^Mjr 
HA,  n^ettpas  de  S,  Paul,  Strassbuig,  1838) ;  E.  G.  Pturrot  {Appr^iaiion  des 
preuvespour  et  centre  Vorig,  paul ,  Toulouse,  1852) ;  J.  Kroecber  {De  etmetore 
Ep,  ad  HebraoSf  Jena,  1872);  G.  H.  Rouse  {Thinher^  1895,  aio-213); 
A  Wright,  Some  NT  Problems  (1898),  pp,  331  f.  ;  Hanack  {ZNW.^  1900. 
16*41, '  Probabilia  Qber  die  Adresse  und  den  Verfasser  des  Hebrilerbriefes')  * ; 

F.  M.  Schiele  {AJT,^  1905,  290-308) ;  K.  Endeimann  {NK7  ,  1910,  102- 
126) ;  F.  Dibelius  {Der  Verfasser  d,  Hebraerbriefes^  Eine  C/ntenuchm^  utr 
Gesehichte  des  Urchristentums,  Strassburg,  1910).  (tv.)  on  the  destination  :— 
E.  M.  Rdth,  Epist,  vuigo  ad  Hebraos  inseriptam  ad  .  •  ,  christianos  genert 
gentiles  et  quidem  ad  Ephisios  daiam  esse  demonstrare  conatur  (Frankfurt, 
1836)  *  ;  M.J.  Mack  {Hber  die  ursprunglichen  Leser  d.  Brief  an  die  Hebraer, 
Tubingen,  1836);  G.  C.  A  LUnemann  {De  lit,  gtta  ad  Heb,  inscribuntur 
primis  lectoribus,  Gottingen,  1853) ;  B.  Heigl  ( Verfasser  und  Adresse  des 
Briefes  an  die  Hebraer^  1905)  *. 

§  I.  Contents  and  autUne. — (Cp.  Thien,  RB.^  1902,  74-86). 
The  writer  opens,  in  a  stately  paragraph,  by  describing  the 
fm];>rrif>rity  of  Jf fiiiB  ChriBt,  as  God's  Son,  to  the  angels  (1^2^  ;i 

^  The  so-called  logion  (Resch,  Paulinismus,  454  f.),  quoted  four  times  by 
Epiphanius  (6  XoXwk  tw  roTt  vpo^^ais,  Idob  vdp€ifu),  is  simply  taken  firom 
Is  52*  (LXX).  It  is  equally  precarious  to  connect  (so  Resch,  Paulinismus, 
456-457)  4"  with  the  logion  preserved  by  Origen  {In  Matt,  torn.  xiii.  2) :  rai 
'Iifcovt  7oOy  ^rjeuf  dtd  rods  d<r9eyoOrrat  ^oSepoOw  koI  Stb  rodt  veirCurnu  iwelrv9 
ffcU  hk  robt  di^A^rat  iiiivr. 
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lordship  over  the  world  to  come  is  the  prerogative  of  Jesus  alone, 
w^  u  cnpAwnr  fliy)^  ^c  OnA*^  Snt^^to  Moses  f.^^4"\  and  assures 
his  people  of  a  perffict  J&fiSt.iD  the  world  to  come.  Finally,  as 
God's  Son,  he  is  superior  to  Aaron  and  the  X<£vitical  priesthood 
(4^^),  as  the  high  priest  of  the  good  things  to  come  (9^^)^  after 
the  order  of  Mekhizedek,  Here  the  writer  grapples  with  the 
matter  which  is  really  at  issue  between  himself  and  his  friends 
(cp.  A.  Schmidt,  Heb.  iv,  t4~v*  to:  Eihe  exegetische  Studie^  1900). 
Reproaching  them  for  their  immaturity  and  backwardness  in  the 
theology  of  their  faith  (5^^-6^),*  he  proceeds  to  instruct  them  in 
the  higher  doctrine  of  Christ's  heavenly  priesthood  This,  with 
all  its  far-reaching  consequences  for  religion,  is  the  heart  and 
height  of  the  author's  message.  Since  he  conceives  religion 
under  the  aspect  of  a  covenant  or  Sioft^xi;,  which  must  be 
determined  by  a  priesthood  of  some  sort,  the  introduction  of  the 
final  and  perfect  covenant  implies  the  revelation  of  a  corre- 
sponding priesthood  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 

God,    which    is    held    to    h^    nnly    th^    fa]p1nn<*nf    rS   tViA    V^l- 

chizedek  sacerdotal  order;  and,  as  the  latter  was  prior  to  the 
Levitical,  the  supersession  of  the  Levitical  order  by  the  eternal, 
heavenly  priesthood  of  God's  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  is  quite  natural, 
even  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  change  of  priesthood  involved 
a  change  of  the  law  or  the  religious  economy  (7).  The  climax 
or  crown  of  the  argumentf  is  now  reached  (8^).  Whereas  the 
divine  revelation  in  Judaism  had  been  given  through  angels  (2^, 
established  by  Moses  (3^)  and  perpetuated  by  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  (s*'0»  TesusLJs,  superior  to  all,  especially  to  the  third 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  two  former.  The  superiority  of 
Christ's  priestly  ministry  over  that  of  the  Levitical  oider,  as 
a  means  of  access  to,  and  fellowship  with,  God,  is  the  fulfilment^ 
of  Jeremiah's  famous  oracle  (8^)  which  promised  such  a  valid 
and  absolute  covenant  as  Christ  has  inaugurated  at  his  ascension ; 
and  (9^'^0  ^^  ^^  ^  superiority  §  (a  Statt^optaripa  kurovpyta)  which  is 
exemplified  in  the  sanctuary,  the  offering,  and  the  consequent 

•  Cp.  J.  Albani's  essay  {ZIVT.,  1904,  86-93)  on  '  Heb  s»-6»,  ein  Wort 
tat  Vedisiaserschaft  des  Apollos.' 

t  For  this  use  of  irc^dXaioy,  see  Field's  Ofium  Mrvic.  (part  3,  1899), 
pp.  227  f. 

X  This  makes  it  aU  the  more  remarkable  that,  unlike  Paul  (i  Co  ii^')t 
he  never  alludes  to  Christ's  words  upon  the  itaBiJKyi  at  the  last  supper. 

I  For  the  depreciatory  nuanoe  in  9^^,  q).  Field  (t(^.  cii.  p.  329). 
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fellowship  of  the  Son's  ministry  for  men.  His  sacrifice  of  himseU 
for  them,  being  spiritual,  is  final  (9^^-10^^) ;  it  attains  the  end 
vainly  sought  by  previous  sacrifices,  and  therefore  supersedes  the 
latter.  Having  elucidated  this  central  truth,  the  writer  advances  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  an  earnest  appeal  for  religious  confidence  and 
steadfastness  (lo^^*).  With  a  brief  warning  against  the  danger  of 
carelessness  and  apostasy  (10^^^),  he  rallies  his  suffering  readers 
by  inciting  them  to  be  wnrthy  nf  ^hpir  pa^t  faith  (ipg'g-).  This 
leads  him  to  kindle  their  imagination  and  conscience  by  a 
magnificent  roll-call  of  the  sorely  tried  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Israel  who  had  believed  and  pleased  God  (11),  closing  with  the 
example  of  Christ  as  the  leader  and  perfecter  of  faith  in  this 
world  (i2^~').  The  example  of  the  Son's  suffering  and  loyalty 
proves  that  trouble  is  a  mark  of  the  Father's  education  of  men, 
and  therefore  that  it  should  be  borne  patiently,  for  the  sake  of 
its  uses  (i2^'*),  all  the  more  so  that  the  privileges  thus  opened  to 
the  faith  of  the  new  covenant  involve  a  fearful  penalty  for  those 
who  reject  them.  A  choice  must  be  made  between  the  two 
dispensations,  and  the  author  rounds  off  his  exhortation  with 
a  moving  antithesis  between  the  terrors  and  punishment  of  the 
one  and  the  eternal  hope  and  reverent  confidence  of  the  other 
(i2^®"*^).  The  thought  of  the  break  with  the  old  order  that  is 
needful  for  any  adhesion  to  true  Christianity  follows  the  writer 
even  into  his  postscript,  where,  after  a  short  table  of  ethical 
duties  (i3^~^)y  the  mention  of  the  former  teachers,  from  whom  his 
readers  had  received  their  faith,  prompts  him  (in  a  digression)  to 
emphasise  the  need  of  loyalty  to  such  principles  (13^^^)  and  to 
their  present  faithful  leaders  (13*^).  A  request  for  prayer  (13") 
and  a  word  of  prayer  (13^^'^^),  followed  by  some  persona] 
greetings,  end  the  epistle  (13^***). 

§  2.  Characteristics  and  style. — A  closer  examination  of  the 
writing  reveals  traces  of  Greek  rhetorical  prose,  but  not,  strictly 
speaking,  in  its  arrangement  upon  the  lines  of  a  v/mxh/uof  rpos 
vu¥Wja.v  (1^4^'^)  and  a  rrpoOtfrKf  followed  by  a  Svqyrfot^  vpo9  wiBat- 
voTrfra  (4^*-6*>),  an  iliro3ci^ic  ir/)o«  irci^co  (7^-10^®),  and  an  hrikoyoi 
(ioW-13*^).  None  of  these  terms  exactly  corresponds  to  the  rela- 
tive sections  of  the  epistle  (Wrede,  p.  37)*  Where  the  literary  skiU 
of  the  author  comes  out  is  in  the  deft  adjustment  of  the  argum^ita- 
tive  to  the  hortatory  sections  (Dibelius,  pp.  6  f.).  The  superiority 
(cp.  Diat.  §  2998,  xxiv)  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  angels  first  suggests 
the  enhanced  danger  of  neglecting  the  revelatioh  of  God  in  his 
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Son  (2^-^,  contrast  i*  and  2^.  Then  the  mention  of  awrfpui, 
(2*)  opens  out  into  a  paragraph  upon  the  objects  of  that  salvation 
(men,  not  angels,  2^,  and  their  moral  unity  through  suffering 
with  Christ  as  the  strong  and  S3rmpathetic  high  priest  of  humanity. 
Here  the  leading  note  of  the  epistle  is  struck  by  anticipation 
(2"  3*  wherefore  .  .  •  consider  Jesus  the  afostle  and  hizh  priest  of 
our  amfession).  Before  pursuing  this  theme,  however,  the  author 
resumes  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Ibr6arokoi  or  herald  and  agent 
of  God's  final  salvation  (1^  2*),  superior  as  God's  Son  to  Moses, 
who  was  only  God's  servant  (3^"^ ;  this  passes  into  a  reiterated 
warning  against  unbelief  (3^  "  4^'*^>  cp.  2^),  after  which  the 
author  reverts  to  encouragement  (4^^),  in  view  of  Jesus  (God's 
Son)  as  the  great  high  priest  of  Christians,  considerate  and 
sympathetic  (as  in  2^*-"),  Once  this  theme  is  under  way  (7*^), 
its  progress  is  hardly  interrupted.  The  gathered  momentum  of 
the  argument  finally  breaks  out  (10^^*)  into  the  long  appeal  with 
which  the  writing  ends,  an  appeal  directly  addressed  to  the 
situation  of  the  readers.  The  second  personal  pronoun  is  more 
ftequently  used  (lo*^  i2«^  13^,  cp.  3^  "•"  5"^),  though  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  first  (loi^'- »  i  i*®-i2«  i2»-^*,  cp.  i2«^).  Still, 
the  redeeming  sacrifice  of  Christ  continues  to  reappear  (10^^*  ^ 
12**  13^^  ^,  even  amid  the  practical  counsels  of  the  epilogue 
Hebrews  has  a  sense  of  the  centre ;  there  is  a  constant  return 
to  the  permanent  and  vital  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  amid  all  the 
arguments  on  ancient  ritual  and  history. 

On  the  strophic  character  of  the  earlier  part  (i*-"  2^if  f-^  4*^S"  5"- 
6«  6^»  7*-«"  8^"  9*-"  9*"  9^-10'  10^*  io^«*),  tee  H.  J.  Qadder  in 
Ziitsckfift  fiir  katk,  ThtohgU  (1905),  pp.  1-27,  500-524;  the  rhythmical 
prose  of  the  whole  epistle  is  discussed  by  Blass  in  his  essay  in  5A^,  1902, 
420-461,  and  in  his  later  monograph.  Die  Rkytkmen  der  osiamsckeH  und 
Hhn.  Kunstprosa  (1905),  pp.  41-42,  78  f.,  87  f.,  where  the  newly-discovered 
fragment  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  is  noticed,  and  attempts  are  made  to 
find  rhythm  right  and  left  (cp.  above,  p.  57). 

The  style  corresponds  to  these  phenomena.  It  is  literary 
and  even  classical  in  parts.  "Si  Paul  est  un  dialectician  incom- 
parable, le  r^dacteur  de  I'^pitre  aux  H^breux  a  plut6t  les  quality 
d'un  orateur,  riche  et  profond  assur^ment,  mais  qui  ne  n^lige 
pas  non  plus  les  affets  du  style  et  la  recherche  du  beau  language  " 
(Bovon,  NTTh.  iL  391).  Thus— to  note  only  one  or  two  salient 
points — the  predilection  for  the  perfect  tense  may  sometimes  be 
explained  firom  the  author's  desire  to  emphasise  the  permanent 
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and  contemporary  value  of  some  remote  action  (as,  e.g.^  in 
y«.u  318^  3^  Westcott's  note  on  7*);  sometimes  it  is  natural 
enough,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  context  {e.g.  10^^),  but 
occasionally  the  perfect  seems  used,  neither  for  the  present  nor 
as  the  perfect  of  recorded  action  (cp.  Abbott's  Diat.  2758),  but 
either  for  the  sake  of  literary  variety,  to  break  a  line  of  aorists 
^,  ii7.  Mj^  or  (i^,  cpi  i^)  as  a  result  of  the  movement  which  after- 
wards, in  Byzantine  Greek,  substituted  the*  perfect  often  for  the 
aorist  (Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses^  88 ;  Jannaris,  Hist.  Gk, 
Gramm,  439).  Besides  the  rare  use  of  the  aor.  ptc.  in  2^^,  and 
the  sparing  use  of  the  definite  article,  other  traces  of  Gred: 
culture  *  are  visible  in  the  use  of  /ao^  •  •  .  8c  (seven  times,  e,g^  in 
ch.  7;  cp.  Norden's  Das  antike  Kunstprosa^  L  25-26),  in  the 
oratorical  imperatives  of  7^  (cp.  tfioipcirc,  4  Mac  14^^),  in  the 
assonances  and  composite  phrases  which  dignify  his  style,  and 
in  the  application  of  avros  to  God  the  speaker  (13^),  as  in  the 
Pythagorean  school's  phrase  a^os  l^^a  (thus  spake  the  Master^ 
cp.  Ac  20^).  The  epistle  shows  generally  a  striving  after 
rhetorical  effect;  the  author  is  not  a  litterateur,  but,  for  all  his 
religious  aims,  he  is  now  and  then  a  conscious  stylist  There  is 
also  a  notable  predilection  for  technical  philosophical  terms,  or 
for  words  and  phrases  which  were  specially  employed  by  earlier 
philosophical  writers  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Philo,  «^. 
aXtrdiifrqpiov^  Svifuovpyoi  (of  God),  OiKrjtn^f  ficrpioiradciv,  n/tmpULi 
and  viro8ccy/xa  (cp.  A.  R.  Eagar  on  '  The  Hellenic  Element  in 
Hebrews,'  Bermaihena^  xi.  263-287).  These  and  other  idiosyn^ 
crasies  of  his  style  and  diction  are  thrown  into  relief  against 
those  of  Paul's  (cp.  Kendall's  Hebrews^  Appendix,  pp.  26II). 
Unlike  Paul,  he  uses  canrc/i,  Koff  oo-ov,  S^cv,  ^  hm  c&rcity,  and 
•studiously  avoids  &pa  oSv,  cl  nc,  ctyc,  circ,  /a^  y^ocro,  fM^ras, 
firfKcri,  raiTorc,  rl  oSv,  etc  (see,  further,  below).  His  gram- 
matical use  of  fcocvctfvciv  and  Kparttv  also  differs  from  that  of  Paul, 
and  other  terms,  like  rcXcio<a,  are  employed  in  different  senses 
The  last-named  word  is  one  indication  of  the  distinctive  mental 

*  There  are,  of  course,  traces  of  vernacular  Greek  as  well  as  of  idiomatic 
Greek,  but  it  is  surely  rash  to  argue  that  the  sole  occurrence  oi  the  optative 
mood  in  13^  {KaTaprtctu)  "is  presumptive  proof  that  an  Alexandrian  did  not 
write  this  epistle,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  use  of  this  word  in  but  one 
instance  would  have  satisfied  his  fine  Greek  taste  "  (Harman,  JBL.^  Dec 
1886,  p.  10).  Robinson  Crusoe,  as  Huxley  once  put  it,  did  not  feel  obliged 
to  infer,  from  the  single  footstep  in  the  sand,  that  the  man  who  made  the 
impression  possessed  only  one  leg. 
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cast  of  the  auior  ad  BebriBos.  He  employs  and  adopts  the 
Aristotelian  idea  of  the  rfkoq  or  final  end,  with  its  rcXcMMrts  or 
sequence  of  growth,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  historical  evolution  of 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
from  its  Sipxi  to  its  rcXcioi^  the  perfecting  of  Christ  himself 
through  suffering  (2"  s*'-),  and  the  growth  of  the  Christian  after 
Christ  in  the  discipline  and  experience  of  life.  At  the  same 
time,  he  combines  this  with  the  more  congenial  view,  derived  by 
Alexandrian  Judaism  from  Plato,  of  the  contrast  between  the 
transitory  shows  or  shadows  of  this  world  and  the  genuine,  ideal 
realities  of  the  heavenly  sphere.*  This  is  one  of  the  genuinely 
Fhilonic  antitheses  in  the  epistle.  The  shadow  is  opposed  to  the 
substance,  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  the  present  to  the  future^ 
the  ivrinnra  (9^)  to  the  SXrfiiva.  As  the  sensuous  and  passing 
is  thus  set  against  the  spiritual  and  absolute,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  identify  the  latter  with  the  future  sphere.  The  ethical  feeling 
of  the  writer  occasionally  breaks  through  this  speculative  and 
futuristic  view  (cp.  e.g.  4^  ^®  6*) ;  but,  owing  to  his  philosophical 
category  of  the  antithesis  between  the  phenomenal  and  the 
archetypal  realities  in  heaven,  the  epistle  seldom  does  more  than 
hover  "on  the  verge  of  that  deeper  truth  for  which  its  theological 
scheme  allows  no  room — that  the  world  of  the  eternal  is  already 
oursy  in  so  far  as  we  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Christ" 
(E.  F.  Scott,  TAe  Apologetic  oftfu  J^T,  1907,  p.  206).  Hebrews 
thus  represents  a  less  developed  stage  in  the  application  of 
Alexandrian  Judaism  to  Christianity  than  the  Fourth  gospel,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  works  out  the  Logos-predicates  with  regard 
to  the  person  of  Christ  independently  of  Paul  or  even  of  the 
autor  ad  Ephesios. 

The  world  in  which  this  author  lived  is  revealed  further  by  his  knowledge 
of  Philo  (see  above,  p.  27),  and  also  by  his  use  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 

*  "Actual  Judaism  is  merely  the  copy,  the  shadow,  the  reflection,  of 
an  archetypal  religion  standing  above  it,  from  which  such  primary  types  as 
the  high  priest  Melchizedek  project  into  it.  What  Christianity  is  in  its 
true  essence,  wbat  distinguishes  it  from  Judaism,  is  ideally  and  essentially 
present  in  those  archetypes  "  (Baur,  Church  History,  i- 1 17)*  "  The  author  of 
Hebrews  .  •  .  says  that  Christianity  is  eternal,  just  as  it  shall  be  everlasting, 
and  that  the  true  heavenly  things  of  which  it  consists  thrust  themselves 
forward  on  to  thb  bank  and  shoal  of  time  and  took  cosmical  embodiment,  in 
order  to  suggest  their  coming,  everlasting  manifestation.  The  whole  apostolic 
exegesis  of  the  OT  is  but  an  application  of  the  principle  of  finding  the  end  in 
the  beginning"  (A.  B.  Davidson,  Bihlicai and LiUrary  Essays^  317). 
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(q).  Kendall,  Theology  of  Hobrom  Chrisiiam,  53~5S)»  whote  tenninolugy  is 
often  applied  to  the  definitely  Christian  conception  of  the  epistle,  a»  is  evident 
from  several  passages,  e.g*  (besides  those  noted  on  p.  26),  5*  ( » Wisd  4^*  of 
Enoch),  6^  (=Wisd  6«),  8«-  (  =  Wisd  9^,  Apoc  Bar  4»),  ii»  (=Wisd  9»  13^), 
ii»  (  =  Wisd  4**^  "'•).  "•  (  =  Wisd  i"),  11"  (  =  Wisd  i8»),  11"  (=Wisd 
loiM.  i9«),  12"  (=Wisd  6»),  12"  (=Wisd  is^^" »),  and  13*  (=Wisd  a"). 
In  this  respect,  the  writer  resembled  Paul  (see  above,  p.  26),  bat  bis 
employment  of  these  Hellenistic  Jewish  categories  is  much  more  thorough- 
going. For  his  use  (see  pp.  25-26)  of  Sirach,  compare  2*= Sir  17^'  (4  Es. 
8»«'  etc),  2"= Sir  14"  (I7»»),  2"= Sir  4"  (^tXa/i^.  of  ero^a),  4"= Sir  I7"«- 
(23»),  ii»=Sir  44"  (49"),  ii"=Sir  44»  (i  Mac  2"),  i2»=Sir  25",  smd 
l3M=Sir  32*. 

These  data  converge  on  the  conclusion  that  Paul  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  epistle;  the  style  and  religious  characteristics 
put  his  direct  authorship  out  of  the  question,  and  even  the 
mediating  hypotheses  which  associate  Apollos  or  Philip  or  Luke 
with  him  are  shattered  upon  the  non-Pauline  cast  of  speculation 
which  determines  the  theology.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  labour 
this  point  As  Professor  Saintsbuxy  puts  it,  in  dealing  with 
another  equally  obvious  result  of  literary  criticism,  "one  need 
not  take  sledge-hammers  to  doors  that  are  open." 

The  hjrpothesis  of  Paul's  authorship,  once  ardently  defended  by  editofs 
like  Forster  {Apostolical  Authority  of  tho  Ep.  to  tho  Hebrows\  Moses  Stuart, 
Wordsworth,  and  Hofmann,  still  lingers  in  one  or  two  quarters,'  especially 
among  Roman  Catholic  scholars  (cp.  Jacquier,  i.  486),  who  fed  bound  by 
the  luckless  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Heigl's  recent  essay  b  the  iiMMt 
thoroughgoing  presentation  of  this  view,  but  the  only  critical  object  in  calling 
attention  from  time  to  time  to  such  opinions  is  in  order  to  throw  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  autor  ad  Hohraos  into  relief,  and  to  determine  approximately 
his  relation  to  the  earlier  Pauline  standpoint 

§  3.  Structure, — Hebrews  is,  like  James,  a  homily  in  epistolary 
form ;  but  while  the  latter  possesses  an  introduction  and  no  con- 
clusion, Heb.  has  a  conclusion,  without  any  introductory  greet- 
ing. This  is  the  problem  which  meets  the  literary  critic  on  the 
threshold.  Two  solutions  have  been  proposed.  Either  {a)  the 
original  paragraph  of  greeting  has  been  omitted,  deliberately  or 
accidentally,  or  \b)  the  writing  never  possessed  any. 

(a)  An  accident  was  always  possible  to  the  opening  of  an  andent  doca- 
ment,  whether  treatise  or  letter,  and  this  hypothesu  explains  the  phenomenoift 
of  He  x^  (so,  e,g,.  Earth,  Einl.  108)  at  any  rate  less  unsatis&ctorily  than  the 
conjectures  *  that  the  original  address  was  omitted  became  it  contained  wevtx^ 

*  **  Unter  allem  Vorbehalt  wage  ich  die  Vermutung,  dass — wenn  nicht  gar 
eine  Deckadresse  gebnuicfat  worden  war— die  Adreise  voniditihalber  fiortge- 
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blame  (Kurtz),  or  the  name  of  some  church  too  insigiuficant  for  the  indtition 
of  the  writing  as  a  semi-catholic  epistle  in  the  Canon.  Hamack's  conjecture, 
that  it  wtLS  suppressed  for  the  further  reason  that  a  prejudice  existed  against 
women  as  composers  of  scripture,  falls  with  his  ingenious  idea  that  Prisca  was 
the  authoress  (see  below).  On  the  hypothesis  that  Hebrews  was  written  by 
some  non-apostolic  early  Christian  like  Barnabas  or  ApoUos,  it  might  be 
possible  to  explain  the  deletion  of  the  address  as  due  to  canonical  interests 
(so,  i^.,  Overbeck,  cp.  cit,  9-18).  But  some  trace  of  the  original  would 
surely  have  survived ;  besides,  had  it  been  felt  necessary  (as  Overbeck 
pleads)  to  claim  the  writing  for  Paul,  an  alteration  would  have  been  more 
natural  than  a  total  excision  (cp.  Zahn's  GK,  L  300  f.). 

{b)  Unless  an  accident  is  supposed  to  have  happened  (as,  e^,^  in  the  case 
<}f  3  Mac),  the  likelihood,  therefore,  is  that  Hebrews  never  had  any  address. 
I  Jn  i**^  b  hardly  a  parallel,  for  there  the  epistolary  aim  is  definitely  expressed 
at  the  close  of  the  opening  sentence  (koX  ra&ra  ypd^fi€P  li/uts  Ua  ii  x^P^ 
iifijS^  i  wtrXfipv/Uwii),  whereas  the  word  write  never  occurs  in  Hebrews, 
and  it  is  not  until  3^  that  the  author  definitely  addresses  his  readers,  not 
until  5^*  that  he  puts  himself  into  any  direct  relation  to  them.  Even 
Barnabas  and  2  Clement  get  sooner  into  touch  with  their  readers.  The 
former  at  least  has  a  short,  vague  greeting,  and  intrinsically  He  x^  might  have 
followed  a  greeting  like  Ja  i^  Bam  i\  or  Eph  l^'*.  Still,  there  is  no 
decisive  reason  why  the  writing  should  not  originally  have  begun  as  it  does 
in  its  canonical  form,  except  the  natural  hesitation  whether  an  admission  of 
this  kind,  which  attributes  an  unexampled  opening  to  the  epistle,  does  not 
conflict  with  the  data  of  the  conclusion.  The  latter,  taken  together  with  the 
sonorous,  impersonal  opening,  raises  the  further  problem,  whether  Hebrews 
was  originally  an  epistle  or  a  treatise. 

Down  to  12^  and  indeed  to  13^^  there  is  nothing  which 
might  not  have  been  originally  spoken  by  a  preacher  to  his 
audience.*  The  contents  are  certainly  not  impersonal,  as  if 
the  writer  were  merely  addressing  an  ideal  public  (Wrede)  or 
writing  a  treatise  for  Christendom,  but  they  are  not  strictly 
epistolary.  The  author  never  names  his  audience  directly,  but 
passages  like  5^^^^  lo**^  i2*'-  i^^-^  show  that  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  local  situation  and  religious 

lassen  worden  ist,  vielleicht  weil  man  die  Uebermittlung  Heiden  anvertrauen 
musste  und  denen  ntcht  sagen  woUte,  welche  Art  von  'Rede'  sie  beforderten, 
vieUeicht,  weil  dem  Brie^Khreiber  aller  Verkehr  nach  aussen  untersagt  war 
und  er  die  Aufmerksamkeit  nicht  durch  zu  deutliche  Angaben  an  der  Spitze 
des  Brie£i  erregen  durfte"  (Julicher,  JSmi,  132).  Diogenes  Laertius'  history 
of  the  philosophers  also  begins  without  any  address,  and  yet  (cp.  3^  and  10^) 
it  must  have  had  some  address  or  EpisMa  dedicatoHa  originally  prefixed 
to  it. 

*  "Beginning  with  a  rhetorical  introduction,  it  resembles  in  general  a 
letter  as  little  as  the  oration  pro  lege  Manilia,  As  far  as  the  doxology  in  13" 
it  it  entirely  a  rhetorical  production  ''  (Hug,  EinL  ii.  421). 
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needs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away  such  allusions  as 
rhetorical  abstractions.  The  we  and  you  may  be  the  speech  of 
a  Christian  addressing  a  congregation, — some  parts  of  Hebrews 
in  all  likelihood  represent  homilies  or  the  substance  of  homilies 
written  out,* — but  the  evangelist  or  preacher  knew  whom  he 
was  counselling.  Hebrews  is  not  a  &arpc^i7  in  the  form  of  an 
epistle,  as  4  Maccabees  is  in  the  form  of  an  address.  While 
it  probably  represents  a  homily  or  sermon  written  out  (like 
2  Clement)  by  its  author,  its  epistolary  form  is  neither  (Deiss- 
mann,  Bidk  Studies,  49-50)  a  piece  of  literary  fiction  nor  added 
by  a  later  hand  (Overbeck,  Lipsius  in  GGA.,  1881,  359  f.).  The 
author  had  his  church  or  community  in  view  all  along^  and 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  why  Hebrews  lacks  any  address  is 
not  sufficient  to  compel  a  recourse  to  any  theory  (so,  e.^., 
Reuss)  which  would  treat  the  epistolary  conclusion  (ij^"^^**) 
as  irrelevant  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  writing. 

Perdelwitz,  who  regards  even  13^  m  spoken  by  the  pmcher  to  his 
audience,  takes  13"'*  as  a  postscript  added  breuimanu  by  some  bearer  ol 
the  X^Tot  ra/wicX^cwf  who  wrote  out  a  copy  and  forwarded  it  to  some 
Italian  church  (in  Rome  ?) ;  but  neither  the  style  nor  the  contents  bear  oat 
this  hypothesis.  If  a  bearer  or  scribe  could  append  snch  a  note,  why  not  the 
author  himself.  G.  A.  Simooz  (ET.  z.  430-^432),  taking  13  as  an  ^vmtrX^ 
ffvoTotriKli  (to  which  alone,  not  to  x-12,  the  words  of  13"*  apply)  appended 
to  the  homily,  argues  from  the  double  reference  to  the  ifyo6fiewoi  in  13'- " 
that  it  contains  in  whole  or  part  two  commendatory  notes,  perhaps  from  Fnxl 
or  some  other  apostle.  "  If  the  work  in  the  oldest  form  known  had  one 
or  more  letters  of  commendation  (or  excerpts  from  such)  attached  to  it, 
tradition  would  ascribe  the  whole  to  the  higher  authority."  But  13"  (xol 
Y&p  did  ppaxiw  irimiKa  ifiuv)  refers  back  to  passages  like  5"  (ve/il 
oO  wokbt  iii^  6  \irfOi  arrX.)  and  ll"  (xcU  rl  frt  Xhyta;  iwiKtl^ti  /ic  yiip 
dagyv&ijuewfiw  6  XP^^  crX.).  To  judge  from  I  P  5"  and  Barn  I*  {4ara6i9n 
jcard  /lucftdf  b/wf  Ti/i-rtu^,  cp.  X*  iwodet^u  6\lya),  it  seems  to  have  almost  a 
conventional  mode  of  expression  in  early  Christian  epistolography. 

§  4.  Traces  in  later  literature. — (Leipoldt,  GK.  §  29.)  The  first 
traces  of  Hebrews  in  the  early  Christian  literature  occur  in  Qem.  Rom.,  who 
quotes  tacitly  (and  with  his  usual  freedom)  from  i*"^  in  xxxiv.  2-5,  citing  also 
Ps  104^  as  in  He  x^.  Similarly  2"  3^  are  echoed  in  xxxiv.  x,  and  12^  in  xiz.  2, 
whilst  zxi.  9  (^pcvnpH^  yi^  ioriM  hpoiQif  xal  iwBvtkiifftwf'  o9  ^  «to#  adrsir  iw 
4lfu>  #0T(r,  KoX  irw  Siko  dyeXci  aMjw)  recaUs  4"  (cp.  zxvii.  I  =  10^  ii",  and 
xxvii.  2=^6^).  Other  coincidences  may  go  back  either  to  an  independent 
use  of  the  LXX  (/.^.  xvii.  5=3*,  xliii.  i  s:3B)  or  to  some  common  i^xxayphal 

*  Cp.  Qemen  {£xp.*  iii.  392  f.)  for  3-4,  one  of  the  sections  which  might 
have  been  originally  a  X^ot  wapakkiiatbn  (Ac  15")  or  part  of  a  synagogal 
address  (Perdelwitx). 
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foUToe  {e,^,  xvii.  1  =  11''*  *),  just  as  the  common  order  of  LXX  citations 
occasionally  may  indicate  an  independent  use  of  some  messianic  JloriUgium  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  reminiscences  of  Hebrews 
occur  in  the  later  Roman  writing.  Almost  equally  clear  is  the  use  of  the 
epistle  in  Barnabas*  (cp.  Bartlet's  careful  statement  in  NTA,  6-1 1). 
Possibly,  if  one  may  judge  from  Magn.  3'  and  PhUad.  9^,  Ignatius  also  '  had 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  his  mind '  (Lgft. ) ;  but  the  evidence  does  not 
raise  thb  above  the  level  of  probability,  while  the  occurrence  of  sempitemus 
poniifex  deiJUius  (He  6»  7»)  in  I2«  and  of  e^Xa/^fio  in  6»  (cp.  He  12",  Ps  2") 
hardly  suffices  to  prove  that  Polykarp  knew  the  eputle,  any  more  than  Did. 
4I  can  be  regarded  as  an  echo  of  He  13'.  Upon  the  other  hand,  2  Clem. 
(L  6sX2\  xi.  6=10^,  xvi.  45=  13",  3CX.  2=10^^)  appears  to  presuppose  it, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  Roman  writing.  Hennas  evidently  was 
acquainted  with  it ;  cp.  e,g.  Vis,  xi.  iiL  2  {rb  fi^  droarijwai  or  drd  Oeou  j^Orros 
=3",  also  III.  vii.  2),  Sim.  i.  i.-u.  (  =  ii»-"  I3"),t  ix.  ii.  2  (  =  i6>«-),  etc 
(cp.  Zahn's  ed.  pp.  439-452).  Justin  Martyr  also  seems  to  have  known  it  (cp. 
E^elhardt's  das  Christenthum  Just,  pp.  367  f.) ;  he  calls  Jesus  '  the  Son  and 
Apostle  of  God '  {ApoL  i.  12,  63,  cp.  3').$  like  x  Peter  and  James,  it  was 
omitted  in  Maroon's  Canon  and  the  Muratorian,  but  it  ¥ras  read  by  Qem. 
Alex., — ^who  indeed  quotes  'the  blessed  presbyter'  (Pantsenus?)  as  believ- 
ing in  its  Pauline  authorship, —  Irenseus  possibly,  and  Tertullian,  besides 
Pinytus,  the  Cretan  bishop  of  Gnossus  (Eus.  II,  E,  iv.  23.  8= He  5^^^),  and 
Theophilus  of  Antioch.  The  circulation  of  it  as  an  edifying  treatise, 
however,  was  wider  than  its  recognition  as  a  canonical  scripture,  which  was 
slow  and  fitful,  especially  in  the  West  It  was  eventually  included  in  the 
Syrian  canon  of  Paul's  epistles  (Gwilliam,  ET.  iii.  154-156;  Salmon,  INT, 
605-607  ;  W.  Bauer,  Der  Apostolos  dtr  Syrer^  24  f.),  and  accepted  even  at 
Rome  as  Pauline  and  therefore  canonical  (or,  as  canonical  and  therefore 
Pauline).  The  early  fluctuation  of  opinion  and  the  hesitation  about  its  right 
to  such  a  place  are  reflected  in  the  remark  of  Amphilochius  of  Ikonium,  the 
Cappadocian  scholar  (end  of  fourth  century),  rwk%  Zk  ^aalw  r^r  vpdf 
*Eppaiovs  w6$9w  \  odK  t9  X^orret*  yir^la  7^  ii  X^f* 

It  was  in  the  course  of  its  canonisation  that  the  epbtle 
probably  received  its  present  title,  to  correspond  with  those  of 
the  Pauline  epistles  alongside  of  which  it  was  now  ranked.  We 
can  only  conjecture  whether  or  not  the  addition  of  such  a  title 

*  For  the  materials,  cp.  van  Veldhuicen,  dt  Brief  van  Samaras  (X901, 
Groningen),  pp.   74  f.,   104  f.    J.   Weiss's  scepticism    (der   BamabaibHrf 
kriiiuh  untersuchtf  1888,  pp.  XX7  fl)  is  unjustified.  ^ 

t "  One  might  almost  say  that  He  X3^^  is  the  text  of  this  discourse  in 
Sim.  X."  So  Spitta  {Urc.  ii.  4x3),  whose  peculiar  theoiy  of  the  latter  book 
obliges  him,  however,  to  explain  away  these  coincidences. 

X  Cp.  also  Dial,  33  (Christ  defined  as  '  he  who,  according  to  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,  is  king  of  Salem  and  eternal  priest  of  the  Most  High')s 
He  ^^K  There  are  even  traces  in  the  Jewish  rabbis  of  the  second  century 
of  a  polemic  against  the  Christian  use  of  die  Melchisedek-legend  (cp.  Bacher's 
AgadtLd.  TemnaiieH\  L  259). 
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implied  a  theory  of  its  Pauline  authorship  (or  origia).  In  anj 
case  wpo9  'E^pcuovs  (see  below)  could  not  have  been  the  original 
title  of  an  epistle  which  presupposes  a  definite  community 
{e.g.  13^).  No  author,  who  wrote  with  such  a  specific  com- 
munity in  view,  could  have  described  hb  work  as  addressed 
'to  Jewish  (Palestinian)  Chrbtians'  in  general,  as  if  it  were  an 
encyclica.  Furthermore,  the  title  is  not  even  accurate,  since 
the  readers  were  not  Jewish  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  known  to  have  borne  any  other  title.  The  idea  (so  from 
Semler,  Ziegler,  and  Storr  to  Schleiermacher,  Hilgenfeld,  Kostlin, 
and  Hofmann)  that  it  was  the  epistle  ad  Alexandrinos  included 
in  the  Muratorian  Canon  ('  fertur  etiam  ad  Laodicenses,  alia  ad 
Alexandrinos,  Pauli  nomine  finctae  ad  heresem  Marcionis*)  is 
untenable,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  words  ad  karesem 
{rmjTfi^  r^  arpco-iv).  If  the  latter  mean  'against,  or  bearing 
on,  M.'s  heresy,'  Hebrews  shows  no  traces  of  so  direct  a  purpose. 
If  they  mean  '  in  favour  of  M.,'  as  is  more  probable,  they  describe 
Hebrews  even  less  aptly ;  whatever  that  epistle  is,  it  is  out  of 
line  with  Marcion's  views  of  the  OT  religion.  Besides,  Hebrews 
(in  its  extant  form)  is  not  composed  in  Paul's  name. 

*E/3/NuiM  does  not  necessarily  involve  Palesdnion  origin  (cp.  2  Co  11*, 
Phil  3*),  but,  M  used  by  Christians  of  the  second  century,  it  would  very 
naturally  denote  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine  (cp.  *^»  Eus.  H.  E,  iv.  5, 
vL  14) ;  rpO  Zk  i^ip  irimlsXtw,  Chrysostom  asks  in  the  prefiure  to  his 
commentary,  and  his  answer  is,  4fuA  6ok€i  4w  'Itpv^oKAfiott  ccU  UaXaiarirg. 
This  interpretation,  however,,  is  derived  from  the  title  itself,  not  from  any 
independent  tradition,  and  the  title  itself  was,  like  wp^  'E^o-iovt,  an 
editorial  inaccuracy  which  originated  at  the  time  of  the  homily*s  incorpon- 
tion  in  the  Pauline  canon.  The  fact  that,  on  emerging  from  its  local  obscurity 
into  the  canon,  it  received  so  vague  a  title,  shows  that  by  this  time,  t\e.  about 
half  a  century  after  its  composition,  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  had  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence,  the  early  use  of 
Hebrews  by  Clement  of  Rome  may  be  allowed  to  tell  in  &vonr  of  its  Roman 
destination.  From  Rome  it  would  circulate  to  Alexandria.  But  even  the 
scholars  of  the  latter  church  had  no  idea  of  its  origin  or  audience.  So  fisr  as 
the  authorship  is  concerned,  the  writing  was  evidently  anonymous  by  the 
time  that  it  rose  into  the  light  of  the  canon,  though  it  is  not  so  certain  as 
Zahn  {JSin/.  1 45)  contends,  that  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  knew  it  as  audi. 
Had  it  been  originally  connected  4.^,  with  the  name  either  of  Pkul  or  of 
Barnabas,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  the  one  tradition  could 
have  risen  out  of  the  other.  The  scholars  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  where 
it  first  gained  a  canonical  position,  felt  obvious  difficulties  in  the  Pimline 
authorship  which  was  bound  up  with  its  claim  to  canonicity.  Pantaenus  (cp^ 
Bus.  If.  E,  vL  14.  4)  is  said  by  Qement  to  have  explained  the  abseaoe  of 
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Paiil'f  ntme  b^  oonjecturing  that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  oonsiderstely 
(2i&  ficrpc^rifra)  refrained  from  naming  himself  in  an  epistle  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians.  Clement  himself  met  the  more  serious  difficulty  of  the 
style  by  supposing  that  Luke  translated  Paul  into  Greek ;  the  omission  of 
Paul's  name  he  prefers  to  ascribe  to  tact  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  in  view 
of  the  suspicions  felt  by  Jewish  Christians  (Eus.  H,  E.  vi.  14.  2f.)*  Origen 
also  felt  the  discrepancy  between  the  style  of  Paul  and  the  style  of  Hebrews, 
but  he  contented  himself  with  referring  it  to  some  unknown  amanuensb  (Eus. 
H.  E.  vL  25.  11). 

§  5.  7%e  Pauline  hypothesis, — ^The  earliest  hint  of  a  Pauline 
authorship  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  quotes  it  often  as  Pauline,  reports  a 
saying  of  "the  blessed  presbyter,"  probably  Pantsenus,  to  the 
effect  that  **  since  the  Lord,  being  the  apostle  of  the  Almighty, 
was  sent  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul,  as  if  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  did 
not  subscribe  himself  as  an  apostle  of  the  Hebrews,  owing  to  his 
modesty ;  but  subscribed  himself,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Lord, 
and  since  he  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  out  of  his  abundance,  merely 
the  herald  and  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Eus.  B,  E.  vi.  14),  This 
belief  in  Paul's  authorship  was  natural,  as  Paul  was  the  supreme 
letter-writer  of  the  early  church;  but  it  was  far  from  being 
unanimous  even  in  Alexandria,  where  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  reveals  divergent  traditions  attributing  it  to  Paul, 
Clement  of  Rome,  or  Luke;  while  Origen,  sensitive  to  the 
stylistic  features  of  the  epistle,  refuses  to  connect  it  with  Paul 
except  by  the  medium  of  a  Greek  editor  or  (Ro  16^)  amanu- 
ensis. T(s  8^  6  ypa^as  r^  hfurrokrfv^  th  fih^  dXiffBh  0ci$  olScy. 
The  Pauline  authorship  was  denied  also  by  many  in  the  Roman 
church  (Bus.  B.  E.  iiL  3,  vL  ao),*  till  ecclesiastical  considera- 
tions during  the  fourth  century  brought  it  into  line  with  the 
Eastern  church,  where  the  epistle  had  been  widely  received  as 
Pauline. 

The  very  church  in  which  the  fiist  traces  of  the  epistle  occur  was 
therefore  opposed  to  Paul's  authorship,  and  later  research  has  vindicated  this 
position.  For  one  thing,  as  Luther  and  Calvin  clearly  saw,  Paul  could  never 
have  described  his  religious  position  in  the  terms  of  ^ ;  his  religious  message 
and  esperience  were  mediated  by  no  human  agent  (Gal  i^'^),  and  no  eiplana- 
tion  of  2*  can  avail  to  reconcile  the  strong  language  of  the  ^>ostle  with  this 
later  writer's  admission  of  his  indebtedness  to  apostolic  preachers  (cpi  Bleek, 
i.  285-295).    Furthermore,  the  style  sod  the  vocabulary  are  alike  dedsive. 

*  As  the  v.L  Tocff  ZwiuHt  /lov  in  :o^  was  apparently  known  to  Qem. 
Alex.,  it  must  have  been  an  early  correction  of  the  text  in  view  of  the  Pauline 
hypothesis. 
28 
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The  careful  syntax,  purged  of  anacoloatha,  the  regular  succession  of  periods, 
and  the  elaborate  rhetorical  structure  of  the  whole  writing,  show  no  trace  of 
Paul's  rugged,  broken  style.  We  might  contrast  the  auiifr  ad  Hebntos  and 
Paul,  in  fact,  as  Johnson  contrasted  Dryden  and  Pope.  Paul  occasiomally 
uses  allegories  and  types  ;  but  these  are  the  characteristic  atmosphere  ci 
Hebrews,  which  also  prefers  (except  in  2'),  in  its  OT  citations  (see  Bleek,  L 
338  f.,  and  BUchel,  SIC.^  1906,  506-591),  the  formula  the  holy  Spirit  saiih  or 
God  saiih  to  the  Pauline  methods  of  introducing  such  quotations  (yiypaimM.^ 
Xfyei  ^7/n^,  etc.).  Both  form  and  formula  differentiate  the  two  writers. 
Their  conceptions  of  faith,  the  Law,  and  the  Spirit  are  equally  dissimilar, 
and  these  reach  their  height  in  the  view  of  Christ's  priesthood,  which  has  no 
analogy  in  the  early  Christian  literature  until  the  Fourth  gospel  (cp.  Jn  17^ 
It  follows  that  the  vocabulary  is  distinctive,  marked  by  groups  of  words 
ending  in  -f^ciy  (dvcuccur.,  ^vPft.,  Karapr,,  fiep,,  rp<wox^.,  rpf^ecr,  rv/mw- 
l^tip)  and  -^if  (e,^.  d$ini.,  A^Xi|.,  ofre.,  d«'6Xavo,  furdiBe.,  nXetti,,  (nr^omrtt)^ 
and  by  the  absence  of  Pauline  phrases  like  'Xptarbt  'I^a-out.  The  author's 
interest,  «.^.,  in  Leviticalism  as  a  poor  and  temporary  proviso  for  the  religious 
TtXeluoit  of  Christianity,  leads  him  to  view  the  result  of  Christ's  redeeming 
death  as  sanctifying  {Ayidi^etp),  not  as  justifying  {SiKatoup) ;  and  such  radical 
differences  of  thought  partly  account  for  the  differences  in  terminology 
between  him  and  his  great  predecessor.  In  short,  as  Origen  candidly 
allowed,  "  the  style  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  the  apostle's 
roughness  of  utterance  {t6  ip  X6yv  IBuotikAp)  ;  .  .  .  that  it  is  more  Hdlenic 
in  its  composition  (ewBivni  rijn  X^^cwt),  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who 
is  able  to  discern  differences  of  style.  ...  I  should  say  that  the  thoughts  are 
the  apostle's,  while  the  style  and  diction  belong  to  some  one  who  wrote  down 
what  the  apostle  said,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  gave  an  exposition  of  (^oXio- 
Ypo^i^ffaiTot)  his  master's  utterances"  (Eus.  H.  E,  vi.  25). 

Even  this  secondary  Paulinism  of  Hebrews  is  indefensible,  however, 
although  the  Alexandrian  critics'  hypothesis  has  been  variously  worked  out 
by  later  scholars,  who  regard  Hebrews  as  (a)  pseudonymous,  (b)  a  translatian, 
or  {c)  a  joint-production.    None  of  these  theories  is  satisfactory. 

(a)  The  older  view  (cp.  Schwegler,  NZ,  ii.  304  f. ),  that  Hebrews  was 
written  by  a  Paulinist  who  wished  to  pass  off  his  work  as  Paul's,  has  been 
brilliantly  revived  in  a  modified  form  by  Wrede.  He  argues  that  the 
anonymous  author,  on  coming  towards  the  end  of  his  treatise,  suddenly 
determined  to  throw  it  into  the  shape  of  an  epistle  written  by  Paul  in  prison ; 
hence  the  allusions  in  13'*'*  which  are  a  cento  of  Pauline  phrases  (especially 
from  Philippians).  But,  apart  from  other  reasons  (cp.  Knopf  in  7ZZ.,  1906, 
168 f. ;  Burggaller,  pp.  ill  f.),  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  did  not  insert 
more  allusions  in  the  body  of  the  writing ;  the  bare  references  at  the  close  aie 
too  ambiguous  and  incidental  to  serve  the  purpose  of  putting  the  epistle  under 
Paul's  Kgis.  Had  a  Paulinist  desired  to  create  a  situation  for  the  epistle  in 
Paul's  lifetime  (like  that,  «.^.,  of  i  Co  i6*«,  Philem  »  Ph  2^  «•),  he  woidd 
have  written  more  simply,  as,  tf.^.,  the  author  of  i  Tim.  (i*).  '  Freilich  bleiU 
uns  manches  nndurchsichtig ;  aber  das  ist  doch  nur  der  klarste  Beweis, 
dass  desselbe  nicht,  wie  man  annehmen  woUte,  eist  sp&ter  angefugt  ist,  da 
sonst  der  Interpolator  doch  wohl  nur  allgemein  verstiUidliche  Dinge  in  ihm 
angebracht  hiltte '  (Weiss,  TU.  xxxv.  3.  109). 
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W  The  hypothesb  (J.  Hallet  in  Wolfs  Cura  Philohgum,  iv.  806-837  ;  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  Biesenthal)  that  the  epistle  represents  the  translation  by  Luke 
or  some  other  disciple  of  Paul's  original  Hebrew,  arose  from  the  discrepancies 
of  style  which  were  early  felt  between  it  and  the  Pauline  epistles  (so  from 
Clement  of  Alex,  to  Thomas  Aquinas),  but  it  never  had  any  basis  in  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  epistle,  and  may  be  dismissed  as  a  curiosity  of  criticism. 
No  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  connection  with  the 
epistle.  The  whole  aigument  swings  from  the  language  of  the  LXX  (see 
especially  i'  10^)  as  opposed  to  the  Hebrew  text ;  the  special  Gk.  sense  of 
dia^in|= testament  (9^*"")*  was  unknown  to  Hebrew  usage ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  in  a  version  to  account,  not  only  for  the  rhetorical  finish,  but  also  for 
paronomasise  and  verbal  assonances  like  those  of  i^  5^  ^^  8^  lo**  **  13^  etc. 

(c)  The  joint-authoxship  theory,  in  its  later  forms,  tends  more  and  more  to 
refer  the  ideas  as  well  as  the  diction  to  the  Paulinist  who  co-operated  with  Paul, 
and  may  therefore  be  discussed  conveniently  under  the  question  of  the  anthoxship. 

§  6.  Authorship. — (a)  The  combination  of  Paul  and  Luke, 
suggested  by  Clem.  Alex.  (cp.  Bus.  H.  E.  vL  14.  2-3,  ical  t^  wpo9 

'E^Spoiovs  8^  iTTurroXiiv  IlavXov  fi^  mTvoI  ^fffO'iy  ytyp&^ai  Hk 
*^ppaiov9  ippaiK^  ^onq^,  Aovicav  8)  ^tXori/ACi>9  avr^  luOtpfLtp^- 
cvotura  iicSowcu  rots  ^EAAi/oriv,  o0cv  rhv  avrov  '){pvna  €vpCa'K€<r$<u 
Kara  r^  ^firp^Miay  ravrrfs  re  rrj^  IwurTokris  koi  rtav  irpo^ccav,  also 
vi.  25)1  has  attracted  many  scholars  from  Eusebius  (Jf.  E.  iii.  38) 
to  Calvin,  Hug,  Ebrard,  Delitzsch,  Field,  Zill,  and  Huyghe. 
Some  {e.g.  Grotius,  and  recently  W.  M.  Lewis,  Biblical  Worlds 
August  1898,  April  1899,  with  A.  R.  Eagar,  Exp.^  x.  74-80, 
1 10-123,  'The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews') 
attribute  practically  the  entire  authorship  to  him,  mainly  f  on 
the  score  of  the  undoubted  affinities  of  language  and  style 
between  Hebrews  and  the  Lucan  writings.  These  affinities 
present  a  curious  problem,  but  they  are  quite  inadequate  to 
prove  that  Luke  wrote  all  three  works. 

Some  (e,g.  Ayxvpa  6^= Ac  27*"*^,  dpad^xoftM  ll^=Ac  28^,  dtfoBii&pev  13' 
=  Ac  17*,  dwibrtpw  10^= Lk  14^^,  draXkdaffta  2"sLk  12",  droypd^aOai 
I2"=Lk  2»-»,  pori$€la  4"= Ac  27>',  l\d<rife<r^ai  2"=Lk  l8»  icara^i^  6"= 

*  This  interpretation  of  dia^^my  (which,  as  Calvin  saw,  was  itself  fatal  to 
the  translation  theory)  is  preferable  on  many  counts  to  the  more  usual  one  of 
ccvemmi,  "In  the  papyri,  from  the  end  of  cent.  iv.  B.C.  down  to  the 
Byzantine  period,  the  word  denotes  testameni  and  that  alone,  in  many  scores 
of  documents.  We  possess  a  veritable  Somerset  House  on  a  small  scale  in  our 
papyrus  collections,  and  there  b  no  other  word  than  liaBiiKin  used  "  (Moulton 
in  Ca$n6ru^  Biblical  Essays,  1909,  p.  497). 

t  "  He  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  author.  The  striking  contrast 
between  his  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  and  that  given  in  the  Epistle 
is  snffident  to  settle  that  question  "  (A.  B.  Bruce,  DB.  il  3^8). 
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Ac  14*,  jre^dXoitr  S^bAc  22^,  and  vapo^wfUt  xo^s  Ac  15*)  are  used  in  a 
different  sense.     In  Ac  7*  and  He  xi*  Amun  is  a  reminiscence  of  Ez  i*. 
which  may  have  been  independent  in  each  case,  while  hrpoftos  (Ac  7"  16^3= 
He  12*^)  is  probably,*  in  Heb.,  an  emendation  of  HicrpofM/ot,    Similarly  ikXdwf 
does  not  coant,  for  in  He  i"  it  occurs  in  an  OT  citation ;  and  the  same  hct 
rules  out  Sffrpctf  (ll")>  ^rcxX^w  (I3")i  ^c^^  (6^)*  IJX^  (I2^»  /cer^ocf 
(X*),  ipe&t  (12"),  wapaK^ofiuu  (l^),  vaptmu  (X2»),  vbMnrt  (8^),  vwoj^rim 
(7^),  and  ^^  (12") ;  while  roXoioOir^cu,  which  in  i"  is  also  port  df  a  citation, 
is  differently  applied  in  8^  and  Lk  12^,  icardvatvif  in  Ac  7^  occurs  in  an  OT 
quotation,  caravo^  in  Ac  14^  has  a  different  sense  and  construction  from 
those  of  Heb.,  and  vapofxcw  (ii*sLk  24")  is  also  employed  in  a  different 
construction.     No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  further  coincidence  that  both 
writers  mention  the  Red  Sea  (ix*sAc  7"),  or  use  varpcdpxv*  (Ac  ^  etc 
ssHe  7^).    Thus  an  examination  6f  the  language  reveals  only  $  about  {a)  6 
words  peculiar  in  the  NT  to  Hebrews  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with  {b)  6 
peculiar  to  Acts  and  Hebrews,  and  two  {BioficUwtt  and  dua-lBifuu)  which  occur 
in  all  three.     Of  (a),  three  (tcparc(a,  Xfh-pwo-if,  and  rcXe<«»ait)  are  plainly  due* 
as  is  the  specially  frequent  use  of  Xa6t,  to  a  common  use  of  the  LXX  by 
writers  who  treat  of  the  same  or  similar  subjects,  while  e/t  rb  warrwKh  is  too 
frequent  in  the  Hellenistic  literature  to  make  its  preservation  in  Heb.  and  Lk.'s 
gospel  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence.     This  leaves  merely  w6ppm$ew 
and  tOdrrcii  in  this  class,  while  dpxTf^%  uid  eCre^u  in  (^),  with  raJTw  and 
(Txfi^  and   Ihrap^is,  cannot   be   said  to   denote    any  special  or  striking 
affinities  between  Acts  and  Heb.   (d^'dXcvrof  being  employed  in  quite  a 
different  sense)  in  point  of  vocabulary.  (I    Thb  verdict  is  corroborated  by  the 
absence  from  Heb.  of  several  characteristicaUy  Lucan  words  and  phrases,  e^., 
69  or  Wff  with  the  optative,  Arb  roO  vOr,  7c,  94  k«U,  iyiwero  in  its  various  con- 
structions, efi|,  tx^  with  infin.,  dr^/tiarc,  wapaxfi9f»t^t  rpd^-tf-w,  and  Cn  (swhen). 
An  examination  of  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  Heb.  and  Luke  hardly  tends  to 
indicate  even  a  special  amount  of  material  common  to  both ;  it  certainly 
discourages  any  attempt  to  ascribe  the  epistle  to  the  author  of  the  third  gospel 
and  of  Acts.     Luke  '  could  report  a  speech  after  the  manner  of  a  Hebrew 
rabbi  or  of  a  Greek  rhetorician ;  and  it  may  be  rash  to  say  that  he  ea$iU  not 
have  written  a  hortatory  work  in  the  style  of  Hebrews.    But  when  we 
compare  Ac  13""**  28"-*  with  He  3*^",  not  to  say  with  6**'*,  we  see  that 

*  The  variant  in  Ac  ai*'  also  lowers  the  force  of  the  use  of  iwwriKKttp 
here  and  in  He  13**,  while  the  construction  in  Ac  15*^  is  different. 

t  The  solitary  Lucan  use  (5^)  is,  moreover,  quite  different  in  sense. 

X  Heb.  has  about  four  words  really  peculiar  to  itself  and  Mt,  and  the  same 
number  in  common  with  Mk. 

§  VTith  'salvation '  in  the  context  of  Ac  5*^  and  He  2>*. 

'11  The  same  holds  true  of  such  phrases  as  ml  odfitfr,  cmrXoOliriM  (of  dties), 
/tdffTi^  (literally.  He  X  !**=:  Ac  22**),  iw  rf  with  infin.,  Ttpuc^Sai  with  aocns., 
and  the  use  in  Heb.  of  rdo^eiv  by  itself  for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  On  the 
other  hand,  Heb.  avoids  trtv,  except  in  compounds,  and  omits  several  disUnctly 
Lucan  phrases  and  expressions  like  wpofft&x^fAtu,  while  a  passage  like  He  2^ 
shows  affinities  rather  with  Mt  (28",  cp.  Jn  261').  H^  once  (6")  uses 
ytdo/tmi  with  the  aocus.  (cp.  Jn  2^) ;  Luke  never  does. 
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St  Ukt  did  not  in  &ct  write  like  Hebrews,  even  in  hortatory  passages' 
(W.  H.  Simcoz,  IVri/ers  of  tJU  NT^  1890,  p.  48).*  Community  of 
atmosphere  is  all  that  can  fidrly  be  postulated. 

The  claims  of  {p)  Barnabas,  which  have  been  advocated,  e.g.^ 
by  Schmidt  {Einl.  289  f.),  Hefele  (Apostolic  Fathers^  pp.  xi-xiv), 
Ullmann  (SK.,  1828,  377  f.),  Wieseler  (Chronologie,  478 f.;  SK., 
1867,  pp.  665  f.),  Maier,  Twesten,  Grau,  Volkmar,  Thiersch 
(joint-authorship  of  Paul),  Ritschl  {SK,^  1866,  89  f.),  Renan  (iv. 
pp.  2iof.),  Kiibel,  Salmon  {INT.  424  f.),  B.  Weiss,  Gardiner, 
Ayles,  Blass,  Walker  {ET.  xv.  142-144),  Bartlet  {Exp.\  1903, 
381-386,  1905,  431-440),  Barth,  Gregory  {Canon  and  Text  of 
NT^  1908,  223-224),  Heinrici  {Der  iitt,  Charakter  d.  neutest, 
Schriften^  19081  71-73),  Dibelius  and  Endelmann  have  the 
support  of  an  early  tradition  (cp.  Tertullian's  de  pudicitia^  20 : 
exstat  enim  et  Bamabae  titulus  ad  Hebraeos),  unless  Tertullian 
confused  Barnabas  with  Hebrews — which  is  unlikely,  as  he 
explicitly  quotes  He  6^-®.  The  quotation  is  only  given  as  a 
proof  *ex  redundantia,'  but  the  tradition  probably  reflected  not 
only  the  North  African  church's  view  or  a  Montanist  opinion, 
but  some  Roman  tradition.  In  the  newly  discovered  Tractatus 
Origenis  de  libris  ss.  Scripturarum  (ed.  BatifTol,  Paris,  1900,  p. 
108),  He  13^  is  quoted  as  a  word  of  '  sanctissimus  Barnabas.' 
It  may  be  admitted  that  Barnabas,  as  a  Levite  of  the  Levant, 
with  gifts  of  edification  (vl^  irofKucX^cios,  Ac  4^,  would  suit 
several  characteristics  of  the  epistle.  As  the  inaccuracies  with 
regard  to  the  worship  refer  not  to  the  temple  but  to  the  taber- 
nacle, it  is  hardly  fair  to  press  them  against  the  likelihood  of 
his  authorship,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  have  been  well 
informed  about  the  temple-cultus  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  relation  to  the  original  gospel  was  probably  closer  than 
that  implied  in  2^  and  the  rise  of  the  Pauline  tradition  is  in- 
explicable if  Barnabas  (or  indeed  any  other  name)  had  been 
explicitly  attached  to  the  epistle  from  the  first  His  reputed 
connection  with  the  temple  (Ac  4**),  the  existence  of  the  epistle 
of  Barnabas  with  its  similar  Judaistic  themes,  and  perhaps 
the  coincidence  of  Ac  4?^^  and  He  13^,  may  quite  well  have 

*  Cp.  a  paper  by  the  same  writer  in  Exp,^  riiL  180-192  00  'The  Pauline 
Antilegomena.'  The  differences  of  the  Lucan  style  and  that  of  Heb.  are 
discussed  exoellendy  by  Dr.  F.  Gardiner  {JBL.^  1887,  pp.  1-27). 

t  A  similar  instance  is  pointed  out  in  the  attribution  of  Pa  la;  to  Solomon 
CO  fba  icon  of  127*  «  2  S  i2*^*. 
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led  to  the  guess  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  anonTmoos 
scripture. 

Both  of  the  inaccuracies  are  due  to  the  later  Jewish  traditions  whidi  the 
author  used  for  his  description  of  the  Levitical  cultus.  The  daily  sn-offering 
of  the  high  priests  (7*^)  is  a  fusion  of  their  jrearly  sin-offering  on  the  day  of 
atonement  and  of  the  daily  sacrifice  which,  according  to  Philo  {de  Special. 
Legibus^  iii.  23,  o0r«t  koX  roG  o^/Airarrot  i$povt  avyytviis  ml  dyxirrt^  aordt 
6  dpxifpe^  ^^Ti  .  .  •  e^&t  M  KoX  $vffla,s  riKuw  koJB*  ^irdtfnp  ^i/'^pf^  arX.  ; 
rabbinic  evidence  collected  by  Delitzsch  in  Ztitschrift  fUr  die  Ltttkkr*  TTkteL 
und  Kirche,  i860,  593  f.,  cp.  also  Schttrer,  GJV,^  ii.  347f.)f  they  ofiered. 
The  golden  altar  of  incense  (9*)  is  placed  inside  the  holy  of  holies,  instead  of 
the  holy  place,  by  a  similar  reliance  upon  later  Jewish  tradition  («./.  Apoc 
Bar  C :  et  uidi  eum  descendisse  in  sancta  sanctorum  et  sumsisse  inde  uelnm 
.  .  .  et  propitiatorium  et  duas  tabulas  .  .  .  et  thuribulum,  etc),  just  as  the 
author  turns  the  pot  of  manna  into  gold  after  the  precedent  of  the  LXX 
(Ex  16**),  which  Philo  had  already  followed  {De  Congressu  erudUi4mis  gratia^ 
23 :  hf  rrdfunf  TCP^i)'  The  two  passages  bring  out  (a)  the  dependence  of 
the  author  on  the  LXX  and  on  rabbinic  traditions  mediated  by  Josephos* 
and  Philo,  with  {b)  his  total  indifiierence  to  the  second  temple  of  Judaism. 

{c)  Qement  of  Rome  (Erasmus,  Reithmayr,  Bisping, 
Comely)  has  also  early  traditional  support  ;t  but  the  marked 
differences  of  style  alone  are  sufficient  to  refute  any  such 
hypothesis,  which  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  his  epistle 
contains  several  indubitable  allusions  to  Hebrews. 

Outside  the  pale  of  tradition,  the  imagination  of  later  editon 
has  turned  to  (i.)  Apollos,  (ii.)  Silas  (Silvanus),  (iii.)  Peter,  (iv.) 
Aristion,  (v.)  Philip,  and  (vi.)  Prisca.  The  claims  of  (i.)  Apollos 
have  been  favoured  more  or  less  confidently,  after  Luther,  {  by 
Semler  (doubtfully),  Osiander,  Ziegler,  Bleek,  Reuss,  de  Wette^ 

*  Thus  9*^  echoes  the  tradition  preserved  in  Josephus,  Ani.  iiL  8.  6. 
Dibelius  argues  that  Mark  (cp.  15";  Zahn,  NKZ.J  1902,  729-756)  could 
only  have  derived  the  symbolical  trait  of  the  rent  veil  from  Hebrews  (cp. 
^i»>»  ^  10^*),  «.«.,  from  his  relative  and  teacher,  Barnabas  (Col  41*),  the 
author.     But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  conception  was  peculiar  to  Hebrews^ 

t  Cp.  Jerome,  de  uir.  ii/usir,  5,  epistola  autem  quse  fertur  ad  Hebneos 
non  eius  [i.e.  Pauli]  creditur  propter  stili  sermonisque  dissonantiam,  sed 
uel  Bamabee  iuxta  Tertullianum  uel  Lucae  euangelistse  iuxta  quosdam  uel 
Clementis  Romans  postea  ecclesise  episcopi,  quem  aiunt  sententias  Paul! 
proprio  ordinasse  et  bmasse  sermone.  Cp.  Eus.  If,  E,  iii.  38.  2-3. 
Jerome  consoles  himself  by  reflecting  (ep.  129)  that,  although  the  majority 
assign  it  either  to  Barnabas  or  to  Clement,  *  nihil  interesse,  cuius  sit,  cum 
ecdesiastid  uiri  sit  et  quotidie  ecclesiaruni  lectione  celebretur.' 

X  The  conjecture  of  Apollos'  authorship  was  not  first  made  by  Lather ; 
he  was  only  the  first,  so  fiir  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  mention  it  ('etUche 
meinen,  sie  sei  St.  Lucas,  etliche  St  Apollo,'  cp.  Leipoldt's  GJC.  ii.  77)» 
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KurtZy  Schott,  Lutterbeck  {NT Lehrbegriffe^  ii.  loi  f.),  Luhemann, 
Tholuck,  Credner,  Riehm  (doubtfully),  Fetlmoser  {EM,  359^), 
Alford,*  Moulton,  G.  Meyer,  Hilgenfeld  {Urc.  76 f.),  Plumptre 
{Exp,^  i.  329  f.,  4Q9f.),t  Pressens^  {Early  Years  of  Christianity^ 
i.  498-499),  Albani,  Biichel,  Farrar,  Selwyn,  and  (?)  von  Soden 
("  This  Apollos — or  whoever  he  may  be — ^has  the  noble  distinc- 
tion of  havmg  been  the  first  to  lead  Alexandria  to  Bethlehem," 
EBi.  2000).  Belser  {Einl,  600  f.),  though  obliged  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  defend  Paul's  authorship  in  some  shape  or  form, 
believes,  like  Lutterbeck,  that  Apollos  wrote  the  epistle,  but  that 
Paul  added  the  closing  paragraphs.  Klostermann  {op,  cit,  55  f.), 
conjecturing  trphu  Bcpva/bvf  as  the  original  form  of  the  title, 
supposes  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  Apollos  to  the  Jewish- 
Christian  community  of  Berea  (Ac  17^^),  while  Schiitze  {Magasin 
fiir  Evang,  TheoL  u.  Kirche^  1904,  112  f.,  275  f.)  holds  that 
Apollos  wrote  it  to  some  Jewish-Christian  house-church  in  Rome 
(cp.  Ro  16'^).  The  biblical  learning  of  Apollos,  his  Alexandrian 
training,  and  his  relation  to  Paul  and  the  Pauline  circle  (He  13^' 
«- 1  Co  16^^"),  are  all  adduced  as  arguments  why  this  teacher 
might  have  written  Hebrews.  "  Paul  laid  the  foundation ;  the 
author  of  Hebrews  built  on  it,  not  with  wood  or  hay  or  stubble, 
but  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones.  Should  it  have  been 
Apollos  to  whom  we  owe  this  epistle,  then  would  that  saying  be 
true:  Paul  planted,  Apollos  watered"  (Resch,  Paulinismus^  p. 
506,  echoing  the  similar  remarks  of  Luther  and  Tindale).  But 
the  entire  absence  of  any  early  tradition  tells  strongly  against  this, 
the  most  plausible  of  all  conjectures  drawn  from  purely  internal 
evidence,  (ii.)  Silas  (Silvanus)  was  no  doubt  a  member  of  the 
Pauline  circle,  who  was  also  associated  with  Timotheus,  and 
connected  somehow  with  the  composition  of  i  Peter  (a  writing 
allied  to  Hebrews) ;  but  these  data  are  too  slight  to  support  the 
weight  of  any  hypothesis  (Mynster,  Boehme,  Riehm,  and  Godet 
doubtfully)  which  would  attribute  Hebrews  to  a  man  of  whose 
mental  standpoint  so  little  is  known,    (iii.)  The  resemblances 

*  Alford  (pp.  71-72)  ingeniously  pleads  that  Apollos  modestly  shrank 
from  putting  his  own  name  forward,  to  avoid  suspicion  of  rivalry  with  Paul, 
and  that  Clement  similarly  refrained  from  quoting  the  epistle  by  the  author's 
name  in  writing  to  a  church  where  there  had  been  a  danger  of  "rivalry 
between  the  fautors  of  the  two  teachers." 

t  Plumptre  credited  Apollos  not  only  with  Hebrews  but  with  the  Wisdooi 
pf  9o)pnM>o,  the  latter  being  written,  of  course,  before  his  conversioik 
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(Kendall,  T^iology  of  Heb.  Christians^  42-45)»  between  Hebrews 
and  I  Peter,  which  cover  the  thoughts  no  less  than  the  style  of 
both  epistles,  are  not  insignificant.  Both  describe  Christ  as  the 
Shepherd  {¥Lt  13^  -  i  P  2>*  5*),  and  use  the  phrase  the  Mood 
of  sprinhling  (12**  •-  i  P  i>)  ;*  both  conceive  fkith  as  steadfost 
reliance  on  the  unseen  God  under  stress  of  trial,  hold  up  Christ's 
example  under  sufferings,  and  attach  the  same  disciplinary  value 
to  human  suffering ;  both  use  a^  dfrnftw^  Atrnrvwoij  {ooa  ntl 
irapcrffiijiMK,  etc.,  and  there  are  further  parallels  in  x  P  2*  « 
He  5«,  I  P  3*  -  He  12",  i  P  311  «  He  12",  x  P  3"  = 
He  7«^,  X  P  4"  -  He  ix«,  x  P  s^®-"  -  He  x3»-«  eta  But 
such  correspondences  cannot  be  mixed  up  with  a  supposed 
allusion  in  2*  to  the  incidents  of  Jn  x"^,  in  order  to  support 
the  hypothesis  that  Peter  actually  wrote  Hebrews  (A.  Weldi, 
The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  i^99i  PP*  <-33)- 
At  most  they  suggest  a  dependence  of  the  one  writing  upon  the 
other,  possibly  no  more  than  a  common  milieu  of  Christian 
feeling.  "The  natural  inference  from  them  is  that  the  author 
was  either  a  personal  disciple  of  St  Peter  or  a  diligent  student 
of  his  epistle"  (Rendall).  The  claims  of  (iv.)  Aristion,  the 
supposed  author  of  Mk  16^^,  have  been  recently  proposed 
by  J.  Chapman  {Revue  Binidictine^  19051  50*62)  and  argued 
by  R.  Perdelwitz  {ZNW.^  19x0,  xo5~iio)  on  the  ground  that 
the  sharp  tone  of  He  6^  and  10^^  agrees  with  the  trend 
of  the  teaching  quoted  by  Iremeus  from  the  presbyter-drdes 
{adv.  haer.  iv.  28.  i,  iv.  40),  and  also  with  that  of  the  newly 
discovered  fragment  of  Mk  16^^  (see  pp.  240  £X  where  cUXa 
SctyiC  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  fate  of  apostates.  Hence 
all  three  converge  on  the  same  author.  But  even  if  Aiistion 
were  the  author  of  the  Mark-ending,  these  conceptions  are  hx 
too  general  and  incidental  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  such 
argument  (v.)  Philip  the  deacon  (cp.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Exp^  ix. 
407-422,  Ijihe  the  Physician  and  other  Studies^  1908,  pp.  301- 
308)  is  also  conjectured  to  have  written  the  epistle  from  the 
church  of  Caesarea  (spring  of  a.d.  59)  after  discussions  with  Paul 
on  topics  raised  by  the  local  leaders,  to  reconcile  the  Jewish 
party  in  the  Jerusalem  church  to  Paulinism  (Paul  adding  the 
last  verse  or  two).  £.  L.  Hicks  {The  Interpreter^  1909X 
denying  the  Pauline  postscript,   argues  for  the  same  origin, 

**Apxvyfc  b  eommoQ  to  Hebrewi  (a^  x^  tnd  PetM^i  ipesch  in 
Ac3"s"« 
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mainly  on  the  ground  of  linguistic  analogy  between  Hebrew  and 
Col-Eph. 

Those  who  {e,g,  Lewis,  Ramsmy,  and  Hicks)  make  Oesarea  the  locus  of 
the  epistle's  composition,  aigne  that  Italian  Jewish  pilgrims  would  be  there 
en  nmU  to  or  from  Jerusalem  (see  below,  |  7). 

(vi.)  Did  Lady  Pembroke  collaborate  with  her  brother  in  the 
composition  of  the  Arcadia}  The  problem  which  rises  for  the 
studbnt  of  English  literature  has  been  raised  in  connection  with 
the  NT  by  those  who  conjecture  that  Prisca  and  Aquila,  Paul's 
devoted  and  intelligent  avy^pyot^  composed  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Their  claims  are  urged  tentatively  by  Harnack  (see 
above,  p.  422,  and  his  essay  in  SBBA,  1900,  "iiber  die 
beiden  Recensionen  d.  Gesch.  der  Prisca  u.  des  Aquila  in 
Aa  Ap.  i8^-«7")i  Schiele,  Peake,  and  Rendel  Harris  {Sidelights 
OH  NT  Research^  v.).  Aquila's  name  had  been  more  than 
once  suggested  {e.g.  by  Bleek  and  Alford),  but  Prisca  is  sup- 
posed, on  this  theory,  to  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the 
epistle,  and  traces  of  the  wife  rather  than  of  the  husband  are 
sought  for.  The  hypothesis  certainly  might  account  for  the 
loss  of  the  name,  as  canonical  authority  could  hardly  be  claimed 
for  a  woman's  writing.  But  the  positive  arguments  are  not 
substantial.  Paul  had  forbidden  a  woman  even  to  teach  in 
church  (i  Co  14*^),  and  the  action  described  in  Ac  18**  does 
not  prove  that  any  exception  would  be  made  in  favour  of  a  gifted 
lady  like  Prisca,  for  the  instruction  of  Apollos  was  private,  not 
public  The  supposed  signs  of  femininity  in  Hebrews  are 
extremely  dubious;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  would  have  expected 
a  reference  to  Deborah  instead  of  Barak  in  1 1*',  if  a  woman  had 
written  the  epistle.  The  stylistic  argument,  that  now  a  single 
now  a  plural  authorship  is  implied,  can  hardly  be  maintained ; 
our  brother  (in  13^)  means  not  our  colleague,  but  the  brother 
known  to  you  and  to  me  (the  writer,  cp.  I  will  see  you) ;  phrases 
like  those  in  xi**  and  13^'  imply  a  single  author,  and  the  we 
which  elsewhere  occurs  is  either  editorial  or  due  to  the  figure  of 
avyKordfiattrt^,  The  association  of  Aquila  and  Prisca  with  a  house- 
church  in  Rome  depends  on  a  view  of  Ro  16  which  is  not  tenable 
(see  above,  pp.  135  f.).  Finally,  the  masculine  Biif/avfityov  in  1 1^ 
(cp.  Deissmann,  TR,  v.  64)  rather  tells  against  the  feminine 
hypothesis  than  otherwise;  and,  had  any  exception  been  taken  to 
Prisca,  the  deletion  of  her  name  from  the  address  (leaving  that  of 
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Aquila)  would  have  been  simpler  than  the  excision  of  the  address 
en  bloc  (cp.  Wrede,  82-83).  ^^^  ^^^^  therefore  reluctantly  to 
for^o  the  romance  which  this  hypothesis  would  introduce  into 
the  primitive  Christian  literature. 

All  such  attempts  (cp.  the  summary  in  Heigl,  op.  cU,  pp. 
125-156)  to  identify  the  author  start  from  the  assumption  that 
he  (or  she)  must  be  found  among  the  figures  which  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  reveals  in  a  relation  to  Timotheus  corresponding  to 
that  of  13^,  and  (perhaps)  in  a  more  or  less  close  connection 
with  Paul  Neither  of  these  postulates  is  necessary.  Acts  does 
not  give  any  exhaustive  list  of  the  SiSaorKoXoi  in  the  first  century 
of  Christianity  who  were  capable  of  writing  such  an  epistle,  and 
Timotheus,  especially  after  Paul's  death,  must  have  had  a  wider 
acquaintance  than  history  records.  In  the  absence  of  better 
evidence,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  figure  already  known  to  us  fix>m 
tradition.  He  was  probably  a  highly  trained  Hellenistic  Jewish 
Christian,  ^  8i8acrKaA.o9  of  repute,  with  speculative  gifts  and 
literary  culture;  but  to  us  he  is  a  voice  and  no  more.  He  left 
great  prose  to  some  little  clan  of  early  Christians,  but  who  he 
n^as,  and  who  they  were,  it  is  not  possible,  with  such  materials 
as  are  at  oui'  disposal,  to  determine.  No  conjecture  rises  above 
the  level  of  plausibility.  We  cannot  say  that  if  the  autor  ad 
Hebraos  had  never  lived  or  written,  the  course  of  early 
Christianity  would  have  been  materially  altered  He  was  not 
a  personality  of  Paul's  commanding  genius.  He  did  not  make 
history  or  mark  any  epoch.  He  did  not  even,  like  the  anonymous 
authors  of  Matthew's  gospel  and  the  Fourth  gospel,  succeed  in 
stamping  his  writing  on  the  mind  of  the  early  church  at  large. 
But  the  later  church  was  right  in  claiming  a  canonical  position 
for  this  unique  specimen  of  Alexandrine  thought  playing  upon 
the  primitive  gospel,  although  the  reasons  upon  which  the  daim 
was  based  were  generally  erroneous. 

The  Jewish  origin  of  the  writer  cannot,  however,  be  deduced  simply  firom 
his  frequent  citations  of  the  OT — a  feature  which  is  as  marked  in  Gcndle 
Christians  like  Justin  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Nor  does  the  divcsgence 
of  tome  of  these  quotations  necessarily  imply  his  employment  of  the  Hdwew 
text  as  distinguished  from  the  LXX.  He  may  have  had  access  to  a  difieient 
Greek  version  of  the  OT.  Nor  again  does  his  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
customs  and  beliefs  point  inevitably  to  Jewish  birth.  Opportunities  of 
familiarising  oneself  with  Judaism  abounded  in  the  first  century.  The  influx 
of  Jews  into  the  Christian  church,  the  widespread  diffusion  of  the  synagogoes, 
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and  the  knowledge  of  the  LXX,  opened  ample  channels  of  information  to  an 
interested  inquirer. 

§  7.  Ohject  and  destination. — ^This  anonymous  epistle,  like 
the  Melchizedek  who'll  it  describes  and  allegorises,  is  dycvco- 
Ai^yTTos,  a  lonely  and  impressive  phenomenon  in  the  literature  of 
the  first  century,  which  bears  even  fewer  traces  of  its  aim  than  of 
its  author.  The  Christians  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  been 
evangelised  by  disciples  of  Jesus  (2*),  and  had  passed  through 
severe  suffering  on  account  of  their  faith  shortly  afterwards 
(lo^^).  A  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  then,  during 
which  the  early  leaders  of  the  church  had  died  (13^.  This 
internal  trial,  together  with  a  contemporary  pressure  from  the 
outside,  threatened  to  prove  dangerous  to  them  on  account  of 
their  dulness  in  the  faith  (5^^'^'),  and  it  is  to  this  situation  that 
the  writer  addresses  himself.  The  author  of  Barnabas  writes, 
&a  ficra  t^  irurrcoi«  ivfMF  rcXctav  txifr^  ttv  yvuxriv.  Hebrews  is 
also  a  X^o9  yvcSorcos,  though  more  on  the  lines  of  Paul's  yvwrvi 
(x  Co  12^),  intended  to  meet  the  special,  practical  needs  of 
the  church  by  furnishing  the  readers  with  conceptions  of 
christology  which  will  brace  them  against  apostasy  and  dis- 
couragement. 

Ignatius,  in  a  passage  {TralL  5)  which  reminds  ns  of  He  5^^,  excuses 
himself  from  imparting  his  deeper  conception  (rd  trovpdwvk  Y/^d^cu),  on  the 
ground  that  his  readers,  being  babes,  would  be  unable  to  digest  the  stronger 
food.  On  the  other  hand  {Rom,  3),  he  pnises  the  Roman  church  for  its 
propaganda  (Mkxvr^  tf/Soo-irdyare  oMeW*  dXXovt  ^dcdd^are).  A  generation 
might,  of  course,  have  made  a  difference  in  the  Roman  churdi ;  the  counsel  of 
the  auicr  ad  Hebraos  may  have  been  laid  to  heart  Still,  the  probability  is 
that  Hebrews  was  either  sent  to  some  other  church  than  that  of  Rome,  or  that 
it  was  addressed  to  some  special  circle  or  group  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
not  to  the  Roman  Christians  as  a  whole.  Whatever  was  its  original  destina- 
tion (Italian,  Palestinian,  or  Alexandrian),  the  original  recipients  were  in  all 
likelihood  not  any  great  church  as  a  whole.  The  feeling  of  this  '  special ' 
address  is  widespread  in  recent  criticism  of  the  epistle  (see  below),  and  5^'^ 
is  one  of  the  passages  which  suggests  it  At  Uie  same  time,  the  words — 
d^tkomt  eirai  ^MffKaKm — are  to  be  taken,  as  Wrede  observes  (p.  32),  cum 
grano  saiis ;  they  do  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  a  reproachful  reflection 
upon  the  backwardness  and  immaturity  of  the  church  or  community  which  is 
addressed ;  at  best,  they  only  corroborate  the  impression,  made  by  other 
allusions,  that  a  small  group  or  circle  of  Christians  is  in  the  writer's  purview. 

Much  ink  has  been  spilt  on  the  question  whether  the  epistle 
was  meant  for  Jewish  Christians  in  general  (so,  e.g.^  Baumgarten, 
Heinrichs,  Schwegler,  NZ,  it  304),  or  specifically  in  Asia  Minor 
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(C  F.  Schmid),*  Gaktia  (Stdrr,  Mynster  in  KUine  SehrlfUn^ 
289  f.),  Thessalonika  (Semler),  or  Corinth  (M.  Weber),  or  again 
in  Ravenna  (Ewald),  or  in  Rome  (so  from  Wettstein  to  Kurtz, 
Renan,  Mangold,  Schenkel,  Alford,  etc.).  The  Alexandrian  or 
Egyptian  destination  is  upheld  by  J.  E.  C  Schmidt,  Hilgenfeld, 
Baur  {Einl.  385  f.),  Wieseler  (Chron.  481  f.X  Kostlin  {TheoL 
Jahrb.j  1853,  410  f.,  1854,  366  f.,  465  f.),  Plumptre  (Exp.^ 
i.  425  f.),  and  others ;  the  Palestinian  not  only  by  Chrysostom, 
but  recently  by  Bleek,  Schott,  de  Wctte,  Delitzsch,  Tholuck, 
Ewald,  Bisping,  Riehm,  Moll,  Grimm,  Liinemann,  Findlay, 
etc.,  either  as  Jerusalem  {e,g.  Langen,  Theal,  Quartahchrift^ 
i3^3i  379  f*;  ^ay,  Ayles),  or  as  Caesarea  (Moses  Stuart, 
Bartlet),  or  Jamnia  (Grimm,  ZWT.y  1870,  pp.  19 f.).  Others 
(e,g^  Kiibel  and  Rendall)  fix  on  Syria,  Hofmann  on  Antioch 
(written  perhaps  after  Paul's  release  from  the  Roman  imprison- 
ment at  Brundusium). 

On  the  general  hypothesis  which  dominates  the  Palestinian 
and  Alexandrian  theories  in  particular,  the  writer  has  in  view 
Jewish  Christians  who,  like  the  primitive  Palestinian  church, 
clung  still  to  the  ritual  system  (Ac  2^),  valued  highly  the  prestige 
and  associations  of  the  older  cultus,  and  were  in  danger  of 
allowing  such  fascinations  to  injure  their  sense  of  the  finality 
and  supremacy  of  Jesus  and  his  religion.  It  is  supposed  tluu 
the  imminent  disaster  of  a.d.  70  moved  the  writer  to  appeal  to 
them  to  be  done  with  the  old  order,  which  was  now  breaking 
up,  or  that  the  shock  of  the  temple's  overthrow  threatened  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  faith  altogether.  This  view  has  no 
sure  foothold  either  in  the  epistle  itself  or  in  history.  *'Any 
positive  grounds  for  such  a  theory  are  difficult  to  find.  Such 
a  despair  ought  to  have  seized  all  Hebrews  alike,  whether 
Christians  or  not ;  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  such 
a  thing"  (A.  B.  Davidson,  Hebrews^  21).  The  crisis  did  not 
shake  loyal  Jews  in  their  adherence  to  the  old  covenant,!  and 

*  Rdth  thinks  of  Gentile  Christians,  Famr  of  Jewish  Christians,  at 
Ephesufl ;  Perdelwitz  of  Gentile  Christians  in  one  of  the  Asiatic  centres. 

t  "  The  Priesthood,  the  Sacrifice,  the  Temple,  as  they  all  went  down  at 
one  sudden  blow,  seemed  scarcely  to  leave  a  gap  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation.  The  Pharisees  had  long  before  undermined  these  things,  or  rather 
transplanted  them  into  the  people's  homes  and  hearts.  .  .  .  Long  before  the 
Temple  fell,  it  had  been  virtually  superseded  by  hundreds  of  synagogues, 
schools,  and  colleges,  where  laymen  read  and  expounded  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets"  (E.  Deutsch,  Literary  Rtfttmrns,  p.  139).    See  above,  p.  3.    It  was 
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there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  why  it  should  have  shaken  Jewish 
Christians,  particularly  as  this  epistle  has  no  thought  of  detaching 
its  readers  from  the  sacrificial  system  in  vogue  at  Jerusalem. 
Its  real  object 'is  very  different.  The  author,  who  was  well 
versed  in  the  LXX,  "but  who  only  knew  the  temple-cultus  from 
the  OT,  addresses  himself  to  Gentile  Christians  who  had  become 
lax  during  a  period  of  persecution;  he  essays  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  right  path  by  proving  from  the  OT  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  faith''  (Buchel,  SIT.,  1906,  548).  "  His  knowledge  of 
Judaism  is  apparently  not  derived  from  actual  contact  with  it  as 
a  living  religion ;  it  is  book-knowledge,  like  that  of  St  Clement 
of  Rome"  (CQR,^  1903,  428).  The  LXX  is  his  codex,  and  it  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  LXX,  not  on  current  politics,  that  6e  deploys 
his  arguments.  Apparently  he  is  quite  unconscious  of  any 
division  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  The  homily 
is  not  addressed  to  the  former  exclusively ;  the  seed  of  Abraham 
(2^  means  not  the  Jewish  race  but  human  beings  who 
believe  (cp.  Gal  3^  yivciMr«ccrc  Ipa  &n  o2  Ik  ircarcoK,  oSroc  vloi 
tUny  *APpadfjL,  Ro  4^  9^) ;  the  people  (2^^  are,  as  in  i  Peter,  the 
elect  of  God  (cp.  2*  i^  13^)  from  among  men;  such  arguments 
and  descriptions,  as  Paul's  letters  and  Clem.  Rom.  show,  were 
more  than  applicable  to  Gentile  Christians  (compare,  e,g,^  that  of 
3-4  with  I  Co  10),  and  the  tenor  of  the  epistle  on  the  whole  indi- 
cates Gentile  Christians  who  were  perhaps  affected  by  a  speculative 
or  theoretical  Judaism  as  well  as  by  the  temptation  of  some  cults 
in  the  surrounding  paganism.  The  writer  (so,  ^^.,  Roth, 
Weizs^cker,  Schiirer,  Wendt,  von  Soden,  McGiffert,  Pfleiderer, 
Julicher,  Hamack,  Barth,  Biichel,  Wrede,  Hollmann,  Feine, 
Perdelwitz)  knows  no  distinction  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  early  church ;  he  is  addressing  Christians,  quite  irrespiective 
of  their  origin.  **  . 

Some  of  those  who  still  defend  the  Jewish  Christian 
nationality*  of  the  readers  (^.^.  Zahn  and  Peake)  now  admit 
that  there  is  no  question  of  any  relapse  into  legal  and  ceremonial 

the  collapse  of  the  Jewish  worship,  in  fact,  "which  compeUed  Christianity  to 
find  what  is  offered  in  our  epistle^-a  theory  of  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
dispensation  in  the  new"  (W.  Robertson  Smith,  EB.*  zi.  606). 

*  Ably  restated  by  G.  Hoennicke  (JC.  93-95),  whose  arguments, 
especially  that  based  on  the  crucial  passage  in  6^**,  are  contraverted  by 
Perdelwits  in  ZNIV.,  1910,  Ii3f.  B.  Weiss's  latest  monograph  is  a 
running  critique,  00  the  other  hand,  of  von  Soden's  arguments* 
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Judaism.  This  concession  not  only  removes  the  need  of  fixing 
on  a  pre-70  A.D.  date,  but  affects  the  view  taken  of  the  destination. 
Of  the  three  main  directions  in  which  the  church  has  been  sought, 
Jerusalem  (or  even  Palestine)  is  the  least  appropriate. 

{a)  Even  at  the  eighth  or  ninth  decade  of  the  first  centniy,  and  (much 
mote)  prior  to  A.D.  70,  thexe  must  have  been  many  Christians  in  the  local 
church  who  had  heard  the  gospel  from  Jesus  himself  (contrast  2^).  (^)  The 
language  and  argument  of  the  epistle  are  not  likely  to  have  heen  appcopriate 
to  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  "It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Jerusalem-church  during  which  a  liberal-mindol  Hellenist  like 
the  author,  who  was  probably  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  who  ooold  in  an  off- 
hand way  dispose  of  the  whole  OT  ritual  as  '  standing  on  meats  and  drinks 
and  divers  washings'  (9^')  and  'useless'  (7"),  could  have  stood  in  such 
relations  to  this  church  "  (A.  B.  Davidson,  p.  14).  The  force  of  this  argu- 
ment may  be  met  by  admitting  that  the  circle  addressed  is  not  the  whole 
church,  but  a  Hellenistic  section  of  it,  but  {c)  the  censure  of  5"  would  be 
singularly  inapplicable  to  any  section  of  the  mother-church  of  Jerusalem  at 
any  period,  even  after  A.D.  7a  (d)  Though  poverty  was  not  incompatible  with 
generosity  (cp.  a  Co  8"),  the  Jerusalem-churdi  was  notoriously  rather  the  object 
than  the  source  of  charity  (6"  10^  13**  ^  ^).  Finally,  {«)  the  rigid  use  of  the 
LXX  does  not  finvour  an  audience  of  Jewish  Christians  in  Jerusalem  or 


The  employment  of  the  LXX  and  of  the  Wisdom  writings 
on  the  other  hand,  is  no  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  Alex- 
andria; neither  is  the  hypothesis  (once  favoured  by  Wieseler) 
that  the  writer  had  in  mind  the  Jewish  temple  (cp.  the  4th  of 
the  Odes  of  Solomon^  ed.  J.  R.  Harris,  1909,  p.  91)  at  Leonto- 
polis ;  neither  again  is  the  Alexandrian  tone  of  the  argument, 
which  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  in  many  quarters  owing 
to  the  widespread  diffusion  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  When 
Jewish  Christians  of  a  Hellenistic  type  are  supposed  to  be  the 
recipients  of  the  epistle,  Alexandria  is  a  natural  place  to  think  of. 
Otherwise  it  has  little  more  in  its  favour  than  any  other,  and  the 
erroneous  Pauline  tradition  which  first  sprang  up  there  tells 
against  the  view  that  the  local  church  was  the  original  com- 
munity addressed.  Besides,  the  Alexandrian  tradition  was  thai 
Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Palestinian  Christians. 

The  Roman  destination  has  perhaps  most  in  its  favour,  e^. 
the  reference  in  13^,  the  use  of  i^yov^uvoi  as  in  Clem.  Rom.  and 
Hennas  (cp.  Harnack's  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Churchy 
1910,  pp.  63  f.,  69  f.)  for  the  leaders,  and  the  fact  that  Clement 
of  Rome  is  the  first  to  use  the  epistle.*    The  modem  form  of 

*This  early  knowledge  of  the  epist'e  at  Rome  might  be  otherwise 
explained,  though  not  so  naturally     e.g,  if  written  from  Rome,  it  may 
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thi9  hypothesis  finds  that  Hebrews  was  sent  not  to  the  whole 
church,  but  to  some  house-church  or  small  circle  of  it  For  this 
we  cannot  quote  Ro  i6^'*,  since  the  latter  refers  to  Ephesus.  But 
the  language  of  the  epistle  is  best  explain^  on  the  assumption  (so, 
e^,^  Hamack,  Zahn,  von  Dobschiitz,  Bacon,  G.  Milligan,  Exp,^ 
iv*  437-'44^  >  Peakj^,  HoUmann)  that,  instead  of  being  addressed 
to  any  laige  church  as  a  whole  (in  which  case  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  author  would  have  refrained  from  handling  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  must  inevitably  have  existed),  it  was  designed 
for  a  small  community  or  gathering  (lo^  13^)  which  had  a 
history  and  character  of  its  own  within  the  general  church  of 
the  city  or  district.  If  the  readers  were  Jewish  Christians,  they 
might  have  been  drawn  from  the  ^rwaytrpi  Aippiw^  in  Rome 
(cp.  Nestle,  JST.  x.  43a).  If  they  were  Gentile  Christians,  the 
composition  of  the  Roman  church  is  equally  favourable  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  circle.  In  any  case,  the  readers,  as 
Zahn  rightly  contends,  were  too  homogeneous  in  feeling  and 
position  to  represent  the  entire  body  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
are  probably  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  household  churches 
in  the  capital.  No  groups  are  mentioned,  no  parties  are  singled 
out,  yet  a  fairly  definite  and  uniform  circle  is  presupposed  in 
such  admonitions  as  those  of  5^'  10^*  13^  a  circle  perhaps  of 
experienced  Christians  from  whom  greater  maturity  of  convic- 
tion might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

It  is  pressing  language  too  far  when  5"  {^[Korret  etroi  dtddtrKaKoi)  is 
taken  to  mean  that  Hebrews  was  written  primarily  for  a  group  of  didiffKoXoa 
or  evangelists  (Heinrici,  TLZ,,  1895,  389),  as  though  the  error  of  these 
Christians  was  the  opposite  of  that  against  which  the  author  of  James  warns 
his  audience  (Ja  3^). 

Hebrews  therefore  represents  neither  Paulinism  nor  the 
primitive  Jewish  Christian  theology,  but  a  special  development 
of  both,  especially  of  the  former,  along  the  speculative  lines  of 
Alexandrianism,  which  may  have  been  addressed  to  some  group 
in  Rome  or  in  Italy. 

The  phrase  oi  dr6  r^*IraXfaf  (13**,  cp.  Deissmann,  TJf.  v.  164)  might 
grammatically  mean  '  those  resident  in  Italy/  but  it  is  rather  more  natural 
to  take  it  as  denoting  some  Italian  Christians  abroad  who  happened  to 
be  with  the  writer  (cp.  Ignat.  Magn.  15),  and  who  sent  greetings  to  theii 
compatriots.     This  is  the  sole  clue  to  the  origin  of  Hebrews,  for  the  allusion 

have  been  copied  before  it  was  sent  off.  But  the  phrase  in  13''  is  too  vagut 
for  this  view,  and  rather  denotes  Italians  out  of  their  country. 
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to  the  impriKmiiient  of  Timodaeitt  (13")  finds  no  echo  in  Acts  or  in  earlj 
tnditiont  and  he  is  as  likely  to  have  been  imprisoned  outside  Italy  as  at  Rome. 
The  movements  of  Timotheus,  after  his  release,  are  apparently  uncertain ; 
the  author  hopes,  however,  that  his  colleague  will  soon  rejoin  him,  and  that 
they  may  together  revisit  the  church,  as  soon  as  his  own  way  is  smoothed 
(13^)**  Meantime,  he  forwards  the  epistle  (i^,  for  which  he  bespeaks  a 
favourable  reception.  The  writer  is  evidently  not  quite  sure  how  his  words 
will  be  taken. 

The  wider  question  of  the  epistle's  object  has  no  light  thrown 
on  it  by  Ilph  'Eppalov9  the  title,  which,  like  the  ad  Familiares  ol[ 
Cicero's  correspondence,  is  one  of  the  erroneous  titles  of 
antiquity,  and  (see  above)  was  probably  added  to  the  epistle 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  century  as  a  reflection  of  the 
impression  made  by  its  apparently  Hebrew  preoccupation  upon 
the  mind  of  a  generation  which  had  lost  all  direct  knowledge  of 
the  writing's  origin  and  standpoint 

No  explanation  of  rp6t  'l^palavt  as  a  corruption  either,  e^,,  of  wpd9 
BcpuolovffsBepoMUovt  (Klostermann,  see  above)  or  of  rpdt  rodt  h-alpovt  (cp. 
ZNW,  i.  21)  has  any  plausibility.  A  more  attractive  hypothesis,  which 
would  explain  the  title  as  chosen  by  the  author,  is  to  take  *E/3paioc  in  the 
symbolic  or  allegorical  sense  of  the  term.  On  this  view,  the  readers  were 
conceived  as  Hebrews  in  the  light  and  lineage  of  Abraham  (2^  11^)  the 
Hebrew  crasser  from  the  sensible  to  the  spiritual  world.  To  Philo,  6  *B^/Ba2or 
is  the  type  of  such  a  believer  who  migrates  (ii*'  13^)  as  a  pilgrim  ;  and,  it  is 
asked,  in  view  of  the  Philonic  etymological  parallels  elsewhere  in  the  epistle, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  typological  idiosyncrasies  which  pervade  it,  "  Can  a 
more  appropriate  appellation  be  found  for  the  non-legalistic,  yet  not  anti> 
nomian,  believers  addressed  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  than  is  derived 
from  Abram  tk§  Hebrew^  in  whom,  on  the  one  hand,  all  believers  saw  their 
frither,  and  whose  act  [of  bringing  tithes  to  Melchixedek,  7^]  acknowledges, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  superiority  of  the  non -legalistic  cult  of  the  tfe^  0^fi0TK 
to  the  Levitical  cult?"  (Schiele,  303  f.).  This  smacks  of  subtlety,  however  ; 
besides,  we  should  have  expected  some  allusions  to  the  crossing  of  Abraham 
(in  ii*'),  whereas  the  very  term*B/9paiot  is  absent  from  the  epistle. 

Even  the  internal  evidence  of  the  epistle  yields  very  little 
material  for  a  decision  upon  the  precise  aim  which  the  writer 
had  in  mind.  As  the  problem  before  him  was  not  a  relapse 
into  Judaism, — for  he  never  discusses  any  question  of  combin- 
ing the  Christian  faith  with  legalism, — there  is  no  obvious  need 
to  suppose  tiiat  the  readers  were  mainly  of  Jewish  birth.  The 
sole  suggestion  yielded  by  the  course  of  the  epistle  is  that  they 

*  In  spite  of  Burggaller's  caveat  (126-127),  the  words  of  13*  seem  to 
imply  the  temporary  absence  of  the  writer  from  the  readers ;  they  do  not 
naturally  suit  a  pleacher  speaking  to  his  audience. 
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may  have  been  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  a  subtle  Judaism, 
and  this  liability  implies  no  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  of 
Gentile  Christians  in  the  OT  scriptures  and  institutions.  There 
is  no  hint  of  circumcision  being  a  danger,  or  of  ritual  formality  ; 
and  if  Christians  of  Jewish  birth  formed  any  serious  element  in 
this  church,  their  training  must  have  been  that  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism  such  as  Stephen  was  trained  under — liberal,  biblical, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  syncretistic  Evidence  for  such  Jewish 
communities*  is  fumbhed  in  the  East,  where  independent 
Hebrew  circles  sprang  up,  without  any  legalistic  ties  to  the 
synagogues,  and  yet  with  a  combination  of  Jewish  piety  (in- 
cluding reverence  for  the  sacred  books)  and  Hellenic  concep- 
tions such  as  the  cult  of  the  Most  High  God  (cp.  He  7^  and 
for  Rome,  CIG.  5929).  "This  precedent,''  as  Schiirer  rightly 
observes,  "  is  instructive  for  the  earliest  history  of  Christianity. 
Certain  symptoms  indicate  that  the  formation  of  Gentile- 
Christian  communities,  free  from  legalism,  was  not  exclusively 
the  work  of  Paul.  In  several  places,  e^.  in  Rome,  it  appears 
to  have  been  prepared  for  by  the  fact  that  the  preaching  of 
Christ  won  acceptance  especially  in  circles  of  the  irc^d/xcvoi 
T^  Bt^v^  {op,  at  p.  225).  As  the  title  i^iarov  only  occurs 
once,  however,  in  an  incidental  quotation,  in  Hebrews  (7^,  cp. 
Clemen's  Religumsgeschichtlkhe  Erklarung  des  NT^  1909, 61-62), 
no  stress  can  be  laid  on  it  as  evidence  for  the  milieu  of  the 
epistle.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  identify  such  a  group  or  association 
of  converted  Jews  with  the  Roman  iimrviHiywfq  to  which  this 
epistle  was  addressed,  or  to  aigue  from  the  prevalence  of  such 
a  form  of  religious  association  in  Pontus  (Ac  18^'')  in  favour  of 
Prisca's  claim  to  the  authorship.  All  that  can  be  said  with 
safety  is  that  the  situation  of  this  church  or  company  of 
Christians  possibly  included  certain  temptations  of  a  specifically 
Jewish  cast,  whidi  might  appeal  especially  to  Christians  who, 
from  some  religious  idiosyncrasy,  were  nourishing  their  faith  upon 
the  Levitical  portions  of  the  OT  scriptures.  It  is  conceivable 
that  these  seductive  tendencies  were  the  issue  of  a  speculative 
Judaism  which,  allied  to  certain  ritualistic  and  sacerdotal 
proclivities  (similar,  perhaps,  to  those  controverted  in  Romans 
or   ColossiansX   was    besetting    Gentile    Christians,    or    even 

*  SchUrer  {SBBA.,  1897,  200-225)  shows  how  the  a*p6fupoi  Bt^  (h/ftarnf 
did  not  form  one  Uige  association  in  Tanais,  but  rather  a  number  of  small 
gioiipB,  each  containing  aboat  forty  members. 

a9 
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Christians  ^o  had  been  thrown  into  contact  with  Judaism, 
during  the  second  decade  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (so  Haring, 
5ir.,  1891,  pp.  589-598,  and  Bacon,  INT.  149,  after  Schurer, 
ibid,<^  1876,  pp.  776  f.),  when  rabbinical  tendencies  revived,  and 
provincial  Christianity  was  often  exposed  to  such  apostasy 
(Wellhausen,  Skizzen  u.  VararMten^  iii.  pp.  196  f. ;  Hamadc,  TU. 

i-  ^9  PP-  73  ^-  >  ^^'  ^  ^93>  ^9^)*  ^or  although  Judaism  may 
be  reckoned— despite  Barkochba's  revolt — ^as  a  lost  cause, 
subsequent  to  a.d.  70  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  forsaken 
belief.  During  the  closing  quarter  of  the  first  century,  Jewish 
propaganda  continued  to  flourish  throughout  the  Empire,  no- 
where more  than  at  Rome.  The  morality  and  monotheism 
preached  by  Hellenistic  Jews  especially  must  have  proved  not 
simply  a  rival  to  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  many  pagans,  bat 
a  source  of  dangerous  fascination  for  weaker  and  less  intelligent 
members  of  the  Christian  church,  who  lay  open,  through  birth 
or  associations,  to  such  Jewish  influences.  Several  hints  in  this 
epistle  may  be  held  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  peril  {e.g,  6^ 
J  j^-M  etc. ;  cp.  Hort's  JC.  pp.  156  f.,  and  Haupt  in  SK.^  1895, 
pp.  388-390).  Uiuere  more  judaico  was  evidently  a  spedous 
watchword  It  represented,  as  we  find  in  Cerinthus  afterwards, 
a  distinct  and  subtle  danger,  prompting  Gentile  Christians — 
especially  proselytes — to  revert  to  their  old  life,  and  indinii^ 
others  to  favour  a  heterogeneous  syncretism  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  beliefs.  The  time  came,  ere  long,  when  Ignatius 
needed  to  cry  out,  '  Better  listen  to  Christianity  from  a  circum- 
cised man  than  to  Judaism  from  one  undrcumcised '  {fid  Pkilad. 
6),  'it  is  monstrous  to  talk  of  Jesus  Christ  jcat  lovSoiCcnr,  for 
Christianity  did  not  believe  in  Judaism,  but  Judaism  in  Chris- 
tianity '  (Magn.  10,  cp.  8-9).  In  the  qualified  sense  just  defined, 
a  Jewish  danger  may  be  admitted  as  a  subordinate  factor  in  the 
situation  of  the  Christians  to  whom  Hebrews  was  addressed. 
But  the  pro-Jewish  propaganda  was  certainly  not  one  of  circum- 
cision  or  of  legalism,  as  in  Paul's  day,  and  the. presence  of 
other  elements,  drawn  from  the  cults  and  worship  of  paganism, 
is  almost  as  evident.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
primitive  .flush  and  freshness  of  the  gospel,  together  with  the 
severity  of  the  situation,  had  tended  to  produce  a  dissatisfaction 
in  these  Christians,  which  tempted  them  to  abandon  the  worship 
and  membership  of  the  church  (10^),  as  if  it  were  a  philosophic 
school  or  a  cult  whose  capacities  they  had  ^hausted  (cp.  HD. 
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L  151).  Whether  this  temptation  was  accentuated  by  any 
Jewish  propaganda  (so  especially  Mdn^goz)  or  by  some  of  the 
pagan  religious  cults,  or  by  a  fusion  of  both,  it  it  almost  im- 
possible, in' the  lack  of  corroborative  evidence,  to  determine. 

It  does  not  follow  eTen  that  such  realbtic  details  of  the  Levitical  cultus 
could  not  have  appealed  to  certain  Gentile  Christians.  This  may  be  held  in 
view  not  only  of  the  fact  that  the  allegorical  interpretations  had  carried  them 
hx  and  wide,  but  also  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 
had  pieces  of  ritual  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  the  precise  regulations  of  the 
Monic  cultus.  A  recently  discovered  inscription  (pre-Christian)  from  Eresos 
in  Lesbos  gives  rules,  4.^,  for  the  purification  of  women,  which  are  analogous 
to  those  of  Leviticus  (cp.  W.  R.  Paton,  Class.  Rtv.^  1902,  290-293 ;  also 
P.  Kretschmer  'mjahreshefti  d$s  dstemich.  arckSoL  InsHL  v.  pp.  143  £). 

§  8.  Date, — ^The  period  of  composition  is  naturally  bound  up 
with  the  particular  view  taken  of  the  authorship,  and  especially 
of  the  aim  and  destination.  Thus  the  epistle  is  placed  close 
to  the  final  crisis  of  Judaism  in  Palestine,  f.^.,  in  a.d.  68-70, 
by  Grimm,  Kiibel  (a.d.  67-68),  Kendall,  Adeney,  Barth,  and 
others.  Some,  sharing  the  same  general  view  of  its  religious 
purpose,  put  it  rather  earlier,  between  64  and  67  or  65  and 
70;  €,g.  Bleek,  Beyschlag  {NT  TheoL  iL  286-288),  Renan, 
Scholten,  Godet,  Clemen  {Chron,  277-279),  Ewald,  Farrar, 
Westcott,  Roberts  (Greek  the  Language  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles^  ch.  viii.),  S.  Davidson,  Bovon  {NT^h.  ii.  387-389), 
Mdn^goz,  G.  G.  Findlay  (c.  a.d.  67),  G.  B.  Stevens  {NTTh. 
485  £),  Huyghe,  Trenkle  (EinL  88  f.),  G.  Milligan,  G.  Meyer 
(A.IX  67-69),  Farrar  (a.d.  67-68),  Kay  and  Heigl  (a.'d.  65), 
Ayles  if.  K,i>.  64).  It  is  placed  slightly  earlier  still  by  Hilgenfeld 
(before  a.d.  66),  Mill,  Bullock,  Salmon,  and  Holtzheuer 
(a-d.  63),  Sch^er,  Einl.  149-157,  and  Belser  (a.d.  63-64), 
Bartlet*  (a.d.  62),  W.  M.  Lewis,t  and  Ramsay  (a.d.  58-60). 
A  second-century  date,  such  as  a.d.  -115  (Pfleiderer )  or 
A.D.  116-118  (Volkmar,  Religion  /esu^  388  f. ;  Keim,  Bruckner, 
Hausrath)^  is  ruled  out  of  court  by  the  use  of  Hebrews  in  Clem. 
Romanus,  and  the  contrary  assertion  (Hitzig,  Zur  Kritik  der 
PauUnischen  Brie/e,  34-36)  that  Hebrews  depends  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Josephus  is  of  no  importance.  It  is  needless  to 
be  too  precise,  in  condescending,  ^^.,  upon  c.  a.d.  95  (Kostlin), 
but  c.  A.D.  80,  or  more  generally  the  Domitianic  period,  would 

*  From  Bmndusium  by  Paul  (Hofmann)  or  Barnabas  (Bartlet). 
t  Joint-production  of  Paul  and  Luke  from  the  Csesarean  imprisonment 
(Ac  2^). 
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represent  the  converging  opinions  of  many  critics  and  editors^ 
including  Schenkel  {das  Christusbitd  der  Apostel^  1S79,  ^3^  '-X 
Mangold  {Romerbriefy  1884,  pp.  258  f.),  Holtzmann  (Z^Z.  ii 
615  f.,  ZIVT.,  1884,  pp.  i-io),  Weizsacker  {AA.  ii.  155-160X 
von  Soden,  Cone,  Jiilicher,  McGifTert  {AA.  463  f.),  Zahn  {J^£. 
viL  492-506),  Rovers  {nieuuhiest  Letterkunde\  80  f.),  Bonsset 
{TR,  1897,  9-10),  J.  R^ville  {Les  ori^ines  de  Vkpiscapat^  i.  363- 
366),  Kriiger's  AltchristL  lAtteratur^  (1898),  p.  11 ;  Bacon, 
H&ring  {SK.^  1891,  589-598),  Ropes  {AA.  269  f.),  Goodspeed, 
HoUmann,  Wrede's  Entstehung  der  Schriften  des  NT  (1907X 
82  f. ;  Willis,  and  Perdelwitr.  Volter's  theory  (TT.,  1908,  537  f., 
nucleus  written  c.  A-a  75  to  Rome,  but  reissued  twenty  years 
later  with  additions  in  i«^  »^w  2^'^  3*^  4*^1  o"  io»-«-  ««• 
I  i»t  u-16. 18.  sea.  801  ^2^iB  138.16.  SO)  had  been  partially  anticipated 

by  J.  S.  F.  Chamberlain  {The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  1904X 
who  took  Hebrews  as  originally  addressed  to  the  Jews  by  a 
prominent  Christian  (Paul?),  and  afterwards  edited  with 
additions  by  another  Christian  for  Gentile  Christians. 

(a)  The  allusions  in  the  present  tense  (;••"•  8M  gM*  »  ij*)  to  tfie 
cultus  by  no  means  imply  a  date  prior  to  A.D.  7a  Nothing  is  more 
common  (SchUrer,  HJP,  i.  iL  pp.  268  f.)}  in  writings  subsequent  to  that  date, 
Jewish  (Josephus,  Antiq,  iii.  6.  7-12,  Apwn,  i  7,  ii.  8.  23)  and  Christian 
(Clem.  Rom.  40-41 ;  Justin,  Dial,  107,  and  Barnabas),  than  such  references. 
They  denote  a  literary  method,  not  any  contemporary  existence  of  the 
practices  or  places  mentioned.  Furthermore,  the  allusions  "  to  the  Monic 
ritual  are  purely  ideal  and  theoretical,  and  based  on  the  Law  in  the 
Pentateuch.  •  .  .  The  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  would  have  been  as 
valid  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  as  during  its  existence  **  (A.  B» 
Davidson,  Htbrnoi^  p.  15).  Hence  (^)it  is  no  argument  for  a  pre-70  date 
to  hold  that  the  writer  implies  the  existence  of  the  temple-cultus,  and  thai 
he  would  have  been  sure  to  notice  its  abolition  if  he  had  written  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  capital.  The  Judaism  with  which  he  is  dealii^  is 
that  of  the  tabernacle,  not  of  the  temple.  Neither  he  nor  his  readers  are 
concerned  with  the  temple-ritual  at  all ;  its  existence  mattered  as  little  to 
his  idealist  method  of  argument  as  its  destruction.  Thus  the  expression  in 
8"  (the  old  covenant  ^77^  d^oyio-MoC)  means  simply  that  the  old  r^me, 
superseded  by  Jesus,  was  decaying  even  in  Jeremiah's  age.  If  it  had  lain 
in  his  way  to  dte  the  Jewish  catastrophe  of  A.D.  70  as  a  proof  of  the 
evanescence  of  the  old  order,  a  more  apposite  allusion  (Jttlicher)  would  have 
been  to  the  murder  of  Jesus,  the  heavenly,  high  priest,  at  the  instanoe  of  the 
earthly  high  priests.  But  all  such  arguments  lay  outside  the  circle  of.  hb 
interests.  He  finds  his  cogent  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  gospel 
not  in  contemporary  history,  but  in  the  sacred  pages  of  the  LXX.  (r)  For 
the  same  reason  the  allusion  to  the  forty  yean  of  Israel's  wandering  (3****)  It 
not  a  covert  reference  to  the  time  whidi  had  elapsed  since  the  retarrectioli. 
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while  (4  the  reference  m  13^  is  too  general  to  refer  specifically  to  the 
death  of  James  (in  Jerusalem)  or  of  Peter  and  Paul  (in  Rome).  There  is 
no  hint  hi  3**  ^*  Kforiy  yean)  of  the  period  of  dme  since  the  crucifixion, 
as  if  the  day  of  Israel's  grace  were  almost  ended,  or  had  ended.  The  writer 
is  not  calculating  the  present  from  the  past  He  does  not  find  any  typical 
significance  in  the  number, — which  in  this  case  would  be  merely  a  round 
term  (cp.  Mk  i",  Ac  i')  for  a  generation.  It  is  only  on  one  form  of  the 
Palestinian  (Jerusalem)  hypothesis  that  any  allusion  can  be  found  in  13^  to 
the  death  of  James  ;  and  even  on  the  post-70  a«d.  hypothesis,  it  is  unneces- 
ary  to  find  a  reference  here  to  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  surest  criteria  for  fixing  the  period  of  composition  lie  in 
the  literary  relationships  of  the  epistle.  The  terminus  ad  quern 
is  fixed  by  Clemens  Romanus  (see  above,  pp.  430  f.),  the 
terminus  a  quo  by  the  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  some  of 
Paul's  epistles,  and  probably  with  i  Peter  (see  above,  pp.  439  f.). 
Like  the  latter,  Hebrews,  with  its  indiflerence  to  the  burning 
qujestions  of  the  Law  and  circumcision,  reflects  a  period 
when  Paul's  efforts  had  settled  the  problem  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
in  the  early  church. 

Of  the  Pauline  epistles  (cp.  Brikkner's  CArvn.  236-241 ;  Holtzmann, 
Z9VT,,  1867,  pp.  18  f.),  Romans  is  pretty  clearly  used,  as  is  only  natural 
in  an  epistle  written  by  a  dtddffKoKos  who  had  apparently  connections  with 
some  Christians  in  Rome.  The  similarity  of  the  Deuteronomy*citation  in 
Ro  12^*=:  He  10^  might  be  due  to  the  independent  use  of  a  common 
tradition  or  fioriUgium ;  but  Ro  4^*'*^  seems  to  underlie  He  1 1^-^  u  i^^^ 
further  instances  of  the  same  dependence  may  be  traced,  i,g,^  in  Ro  1'^= 
He  10^,  i4«'  =  He  I3»,  Ro  14":=  He  i2",.Ro  i5»=:He  I3»,  1  Co  2«=ne 
5",  I  Co  3«=He  5",  I  Co  i2"=He  2<,  i  Co  i5*=He  2",  i  Co  I5« 
=  He  2»,  2  Co  i"-"=:He  i3»->»,  2  Co  8*=Hc  6»,  2  Co  i3i=He  10^, 
and  Galatians  (3^=He  6^,  3»aHe  2«,  4«'  =  He  I2»  13"),  and  Phil  2«- 
=  He  I*  PhU  4"«'"=He  \^,  Phil  4»-"=He  \^.  "Dcr  Gedankengang 
bewegt  sich  in  voUer  Selfaatilndigkeit,  die  Anlehnung  an  Paulus  ist  daher 
immer  frei  und  ungeflihr,  meistens  vermutlich  rein  gedHchtnismMssig '  (Wrede, 
p.  54).  Of  the  seven  words  peculiar,  in  the  NT,  to  Heb.  and  the  Pastorals, 
dv^Xatvit  is  used  in  entirely  different  senses  (He  ii'ssi  Ti  6^^),  as  is 
hfhwdwi  (li>*si  Ti  3I  6^^),  while  the  remainder  (d^Xii/ryvpot,  /9^/9i)Xof, 
^KTpiT€ff$ai,  6w9iiiafitot,  and  vp^ikot)  are  neither  numerous  nor  significant 
enough  to  show  any  particular  affinity  between  the  two,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  any  common  characteristics  of  style  and  thought 

The  interpretation  of  lo*'^  as  an  allusion  to  the  theatrical 
displays  (^carpifo/Acyoi)  which  accompanied  Nero's  outburst 
against  the  Roman  Christians  is  not  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
use  of  Oiarpoy  in  i  Co  4^ ;  the  language  is  too  general  and  even 
mild;  and  the  reference  in  10^  is  not  to  legal  confiscation  of 
property  (cp.  on  this  Klette's  Ckristenkatastrephe  unter  Nero^ 
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1907,  43f.)i  but  to  the  tesults  of  mob-rioting.  The  passage 
cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  any  particular  destination 
(Roman,  or  even  Palestinian)  for  Hebrews,  and  the  same  holds 
of  the  other  allusions  to  suffering  and  persecution  throughout  the 
epistle.  They  may  be  fitted  into  a  theory  which  rests  on  other 
grounds,  but  by  themselves  they  furnish  no  decisive  evidence. 
It  did  not  lie  in  the  writer's  way  to  be  detailed,  any  more 
than  it  occurred  to  the  author  of  the  ReUgio  Mtdid  to 
mention  the  Star  Chamber,  the  fortunes  of  the  Huguenots,  or 
even  the  Civil  War  in  England  So  far  as  he  has  any  explicit 
aim  in  these  allusions,  it  is  rather  to  prepare  his  readers  for 
bearing  the  brunt  of  some  imminent  danger,  which  hitherto 
{ovwiD  fUxpt^  ai/iarot^  12^)  they  have  been  spared.  This  is  the 
point,  €.g,,  of  the  enigmatic  and  allegorical  passage  in  13^  where 
he  summons  them,  after  the  example  of  Jesus  (q>.  12*^,  not  to 
break  with  Judaism, — such  a  realistic  use  of  irapc/i^oXij  would  be 
hopelessly  out  of  keeping  with  the  symbolism  of  the  epistle, — 
but  to  be  ready  to  be  outcasts  from  the  world  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  real  religion  (cp.  4^^).  The  reproach  of  Christ  which 
they  are  to  bear  is  that  cheerfully  borne  by  Moses  long  ago 
(i  i^^),  in  abjuring  the  fascinations  and  advantages  of  the  pagian 
world. 

It  is  prosaic  and  untrue  to  the  semi-allegorical  cast  of  the  aigomcnt,  to 
take  l^  as  an  appeal  to  break  finally  with  Judaism.  The  contrast  is 
between  the  various  pagan  cult-feasts,  which  the  readers  felt  they  ooold 
indulge  in  not  only  with  immunity  but  even  with  profit,  and  the  Q^rtttfkB 
religion  which  dispensed  with  any  such  participation.  Our  altar,  says  the 
writer,  is  one  of  which  the  worshippers  (Xarpe^orrct  of  Christians,  as  in  9** 
12")  do  not  partake  (in  13^  trxiir^i  is  the  NT  temple,  contrasted  with  that  ol 
9^}.  The  Christian  sacrifices  are  a  cheerful  confession  of  God  even  in 
suffering,  and  beneficence  towards  others ;  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  participation  in  any  sacramental  meal.  The  latter  practices  are  a  Ibre^ 
novelty,  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  and  adequacy  of  the  relation  whidi 
Jesus  Christ  establishes  between  God  and  his  people.  Such  innovatioos  are 
to  be  eschewed,  in  ftivour  of  the  primitive  Xdyot  roO  $€oO  {13^)  or  x^'  which 
alone  can  establish  the  heart,  however  much  a  religion  without  a  sacrificial 
meal  may  be  despised  and  persecuted  by  the  world.  Christians  have  a 
sacrifice  for  sins  which  brings  them  into  full  communion  with  God,  but  they 
have  no  sacrificial  meal*  (cp.  Spitta,  C/rc,  L  325  f.).    When  tfunoor^^ur  is 

*The  association  of  ^wrur94rrt%  (lo**),  especially  in  connection  with  a 
metaphorical  allusion  to  eating,  suggests  the  phraseology  of  the  Greek 
mysteries  (cp.  Wobbermin's  Reiigionsgeschickilickt  Studun,  1896,  pp^ 
154  fc),  as  in  Eph  i"  3*,  a  Ti  i».    Similarly,  the  reference  in  ia*»-*^ 
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identified  with  the  Lord's  table,  it  becomes  possible  to  hear  (q>.  above,  p.  389) 
an  early  protest  against  the  realistic  sacramental  view  of  the  Lord's  sapper 
which  sought  to  base  its  efficacy  on  conceptions  of  communion  popular 
among  the  pagan  mysteries.  The  writer  controverts  these  by  means  of 
azguments  drawn  from  the  Levitical  system  of  Judaism,  not  because  he  has 
the  latter  directly  in  view,  but  because  his  method  of  working  from  the  OT 
enables  him  to  prove  that  Jesus,  as  the  perfect  sin-offering,  superseded  all  such 
religious  devices ;  the  spurious  and  superstitious  tendencies  of  pagan  com- 
munion to  which  these  readers  were  exposed  were  part  and  parcel  of  a  sjrstem 
which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  entirely  antiquated,  by  realising  the  reUgious 
instincts  latent  in  pre-Christian  and  non-Christian  sacrifices  (cp.  P.  Gardner, 
Historic  View  of  the  NT*^  1904,  234  f.).  There  is  to  be  no  eating  of  the  odiui 
Xp€OTo^  The  author  of  the  Fourth  gospel's  attitude  is  less  uncompromising 
and  unambiguous  than  that  of  the  author  of  Hebrews,  though,  like  the 
significant  omission  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Eph.,  it  marks  the  same 
current  of  tendency  flowing  through  the  more  spiritual  and  idealistic  circles 
of  the  early  church  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

§  9.  Text, — ^The  text  has  suffered  early  injuries,  though  seldom  in 
important  passages.  The  difficult  and  early  variant  x^t^h  for  X<^^  ^  ^* 
which  Origen  and  Jerome  already  found  in  some  MSS,  may  have  arisen  from 
a  transcriptional  error ;  certainly  it  is  much  less  relevant  to  the  context, 
whether  taken  with  ^ip  wwn&%  (Origen)  or  yt^ojfrai  (Zimmer,  Weiss).  But 
X^^P^  is  as  likely  to  have  been  smoothed  out  into  x^^^^  snd  in  this  case  one 
must  either  conjecture  that  the  phrase  xwplt  Btov  originally  lay  after  (or  as  a 
marginal  gloss  to)  drvr^roicror  in  v.',  or  assume  that  some  primitive  corrup- 
tion underlies  the  text  of  v.*  (Baljon,  TkeoL  Studiin,  1890,  213-214). 
Such  a  corruption  is  probably  visible  not  only  in  16^  but  also  in  4',  where 
WH  (see  their  note)  favour  Noesselt's  conjecture  rott  dKo^pLoauf  (  =  ' things 
heard ').  The  parenthesis  6  Xodt  y^p  iv*  aiMjit  rtPofioBirfrrai  (7^')  would  fit 
in  perhaps  better  at  the  close  of  7^ ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  supposing  (so 
Bakhuyzen)  that  the  present  position  of  the  words  is  due  to  the  transposition 
of  a  cop3rist.  On  the  omission  of  9  as  a  gloss  by  Kuenen,  Prins,  and 
Bakhuyzen,  see  Baljon,  op,  cit.  216 f.  The  conjecture  HA6I0NA  for 
TTA6I0NA  in  11^  (so  Cobet  and  Vollgrafi)  is  not  more  than  plausible,  and 
the  emendation  (Blass ;  cp.  C.  Konnecke's  Beitrage  tur  Erklarungdes  NT^ 
1896,  p.  15)  of  1 1"^  into  ireU  o^x  vvploKtr  a^o9  Bdoarot  (Orig.,  Clem.  Rom. 
9*)  is  not  even  plausible.*  In  1 1"  ^rtipdMnffOP  is  either  (cp.  WH's  note) 
a  corruption  of  some  less  general  term  like  irpf^Bnoap  or  drvpoioB^aif  or 
ipiwpfijoSnoaw,  or  a  dittography  of  the  previous  iwpUrOyiaw  (Naber,  Bakhuyzen), 
or  a  marginal  gloss  which  originally  (^rec/)d^i^ay)  explained  recpar  iXafiow 
(Field).— A  fourth  century  MS  of  2^<-$*  xo^-il"  Ii"-12*^,  whose  text 
resembles  that  of  B  and  D,  is  printed  by  the  discoverers  in  Oxyrhyfukus 
Papyri  (iv.  1904),  pp.  29-48. 

*  The  same  may  be  said  of  Field's  proposal  to  take  ircU  oMi  ^Mippa  in  1 1" 
as  an  interpolated  marginal  comment. 
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LiTKRATURB.*^a)  EditioDs — AlthamcT  {In  epist,  /a€§H\  1533); 
Grynseus  (JSxplicatio  tpp.  Caihol,^  Basel,  1593);  R.  TurnbuU  (LondcMO, 
1606);  Cornelius  \  Lapide  (1648);  Estius  (1661) ;  Brochmand  (1706)1 
Damm  (1747);  Benson  and  Michaelis  (1756);  Seemiller  (1783) ;  Roteo- 
mUller  {D§r  BrUfJ,  OSersOMi  umd  erloMttrt,  1787);  J.  B.  Cupnnr  (Halle, 
1790);  Moras,  PraUctioms  im  JacoH  ^  Petri  epistoias  (Letpaig,  1794); 
Hensler  (Hamburg,  1801);  Hotdnger  (Leipdg,  1815);  Pott'  (1816); 
Schulthess  (Zttrich,  1824);  Gebier  (Berlin,  1828,  with  valuable  patristic 
materials) ;  Schneckenbuiger's  AnnotaiU  (1832) ;  Theile's  Omnuntarhts 
(Leipzig,  1833) ;  Jachmann  (1838) ;  Kern  (Tttbingen,  1838)  *  ;  J.  A.  Cramer's 
Cattna  in  epp,  Cathoiicas  (Oxford,  1840)  ;  Scharling  (1841) ;  Stier  (Bftfinen, 
1845) ;  de  Wette  (1847) ;  Cellerier  (1850) ;  Neander  (Eng.  tr.  1851) ;  T.  W. 
Peile  (1852);  Wiesinger  (1854);  Messmer  (Brixen,  1863);  H.  Bonman 
(1865) ;  B.  BrUckner  (1865} ;  J.  Adam  (Edinburgh,  1867) ;  Lange  (1862, 
Eng.  tr.  1867);  Ewald  (1870);  Huther*(i87o,  Eng.  tr.  1882);  A.  Bisping 
(Mtlnster,  1871);  Wordsworth  (1875)$  E.  G.  Pundiard  (Ellioott's  Cmmm, 
n.  d.) ;  Bassett  (London,  1876) ;  Plumptre  {Camb.  BibU^  1878) ;  Erdmann 
(1881);  Scott  {Speaker's  Cemm,  1881);  Gloag  (SchafTs  Comm.  1883);  E. 
C.  S.  Gihamk' {Pulpii  Comm,  1887);  Johnstone' (1888);  Plummer  (.&^/. 
Bibie,  1891);  Trenkle,  Der  Brief  des  keiHgen  Jakobus  (1894) ;  K.  Burger' 
(Stntck-Zdckler's  Komm.  1895);  Carr  {CGT,  1896);  BcTschlag  (— Meyer*, 
1898)*  ;  Ton  Soden'  {HC.  1899);  Bennett  {CB,  1901);  B.  Weis8'(i902); 
R.  J.  Knowling  {WC,  1903);  Baljon  (1904);  H.  WUbers,  di  bri^ vam  d, 
Aposiei  Jakcbus  (Amsterdam,  1906) ;  G.  Hollmann'  (5*^7:  1907);  Beber 
(1909)*;  Oesterley  (£(77*.  1910) ;  J.  B.  Mayor' (London,  1910)*. 

(^)  Studies. — (i.)  general: — Heisen's  Neva  Hypotheses  utterprttemda 
epistola  Jacobi  (1739);  Storr's  Dissertaiio  exegetica  in  epist.  JaeaH 
(Tttbingen,  1784);  J.  D.  Schulse  (see  above,  p.  319);  Gabler,  De  faeeko^ 
episteUe  eidem  ascriptm  auctere  (Altdorf,  1787) ;  Bricka,  Rijtexiens  reiat.  d 
rintfvduttien  a  P^pttre  de  s.  Jacques  (1838);  F.  L.  Schaumann*s  Orige 
apostolica  et  autAent,  epistokt  Jaeobi  (Helsingfors,  1840) ;  Galup's  Essed  ^ume 
/ntred.  critique  .  .  .  (1842);  J.  Monod*s  Introduetien  .  .  .  (Montaoban, 
1846) ;  Loeffler's  Etudes  histeriques  et  degmatiques  sur  Joe.  (1850);  A. 
Boon,  De  epist,  Jaeebi  cum  libro  Sirae,  cenven.  (1866) ;  Wohlwerth  {Sur 
r  autAent.  etc,  1868) ;  A.  H.  Blom,  2}e  Brief  van  Jakobus  (Dordredit, 
1869)* ;  Sabatier  {ESR.  vii.  125-132) ;  W.  Schmidt,  LehrgekaH  des  JaJMus- 
Brirfes*  (1869) ;  Leo  V^zes,  Dissertaiie  de  epist,  Jacobi  (1871) ;  Beytdilag 
{S/C,^  1874,  pp.  isof.,  'der  Jakobusbrief  als  urchristliches  Gesdiichts- 
denkmal'i;  Holtzmann  {BL.  iii.  179-189,  and  in  ZfVT.,  1882,  pp.  29s  f.); 
Gloag's  /ntrod.  Catk,  Epp,  pp.  23-108 ;  P.  Schegg,  Jakobus  der  BrOder 
des  Herm  und  sein  Brief  (1883) ;  von  Soden  {JPT.^  1884,  pp.  137-19S)*  ; 
Meyrick  (Smith's  />i?.'  1520-1522);  Zimmer  {ZWT^  1893,  4^1-503);  P. 
Feine,  Der  Jakobusbrief  nock  Lehranschauungen  und  Entstehungsverk&itmisse 

^See  Kawerau's  study  of  'die  Schicksale  des  Jakobusbriefes  im  16 
Jahrhundert'  (Zeitsehrift  fUr  kirchl.  fViss,  und  Leben,  1889,  pp.  359-37o)» 
and  Leipoldt*s  paragraphs  on  Luther's  criticism  {GE.  iL  pp.  67-77). 
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(1893)*;  Ktthi  {SAT,,  1S94,  795-817,  reviewing  Peine);  vui  Manen  (7*7*., 
1S94,  47S-496);  Holtzmann,  NTTA.  ii  328-350;  Spitta  {Ufr,  ii.  I.  I- 
239)  *  ;  Bovon,  NTTh,  ii.  447-462 ;  Vowinckel,  '  Die  Grnndgedanken  des 
Jakobusbriefes,  verglichen  mit  den  ersten  Briefen  des  Petnis  and  des 
Johannes'  (BFT.  vi  1898);  Moffatt  (HNT,  576/.,  704 f);  Cone  (EBi, 
2321-2326);  Siefiert  (PRE,  viil  581  f.) ;  J.  B.  Mayor  (DB,  ii.  543-548) ; 
J.  Parry,  A  Discussion  of  ike  general  epistU  of  Janus  (London,  1903) ;  V. 
Ermoni  ( Vigoroux'  DB,  iii  1087-1098) ;  Giafe,  SUUung  u,  Bodeutnng  d. 
Jakobusbriefes^  etc.  (Tubingen,  1904)  *  ;  B.  Weiss,  Der  Jakobusbrief  und  die 
neuesU  KritVt  (1904,  against  Grafe) ;  H.  J.  Gladder  in  Zeitschrift  fiir 
JCaihoL  Tkeohgie  (1904,  37-58,  'die  Anlage  des  Jakobus-briefes,'  1904, 
295-330,  'der  formale  Aufbau  d.  Jakobus-briefes') ;  B.  Weiss  (NKZ,^  1904, 
391  f.,  423  f.) ;  M.  Meinertz,  Der  Jakobusbrief  und  sein  Verfasser  in  Sekrift 
und  Ueberlieferung  (in  Bardenhewer's  '  Biblische  Studien,'  x.  1905)  *  ; 
Hoennicke  (/C.  pp.  90  f.,  I9lf.);  C.  W.  Emmet  (Hastings'  DB,^  1909, 
424-426).  (ii)  on  2^"  in  relation  to  Paul :  Hulsemann's  Harmonia  .  .  . 
(1643);  C.  S.  Roger's  Conciliatio  .  .  .  (1785);  Knapp  (Scriptura  varii 
argumenii\  1823,  i.  pp.  411  f.):  Frommann  {SfC^  1833,  pp.  84  f.,  harmon- 
ising); Isenbeig,  Die  Rechtfertigung  dureh  d,  Glauben  oder  Paulus  und 
Jakobus  (1868);  Riggenbach  (SK,^  1868,  238 f.,  harmonising);  Martens, 
Geioof  en  weerken  naar  den  brief  van  Jakobus  (1871);  H.  W.  Weiflfenbach, 
Exegetische-tkeologische  Studio  Hber  Jakobus,  iL  14-26  (Giessen,  1871)*; 
Fritzsch,  Der  G/aube,  die  fVerke,  und  die  Rechtfertigung  nock  der  Lehre  d, 
Jakobus  (1875);  Schans  (TQ,,  1880,  pp.  3f.,247f.);  Ktibel,  Ueber  das 
FerkcUtniss  von  Glaube  und  IP'erken  bei  Jakobus  (1880) ;  Klopper  {ZfFT., 
1885,  pp.  280 f.);  Usteri(.SA:,  1889,  211-256);  G.  Schwartz  {SAT.,  1891, 
704-737) ;  B.  Baitmann,  S.  Paulus  und  S.  Jakobus  iiber  die  Rechtfertigung 
(in  Bardenhewer's  'Biblische  Studien,'  1897,  u-  0;  J-  Bohmer  (NKZ., 
1898,  251-256) ;  M^^oz  in  Etudes  de  Thiol,  et  dHistoire  (Paris,  1901,  pp. 
121-150) ;  £.  KtthI,  Die  Stellung  des  Jakobusbriefes  turn  eUttest,  Gesett  und 
turpaulin,  Reehtfertigungslehre  {i^^). 

§  I.  Contents  and  outline, — ^The  brief  address  (i^)  closes  with 
the  (p.  48)  Greek  salutation  x^f^^'^i  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  caught  up  in  the 
first  of  the  following  five  paragraphs  with  which  the  homily  opens 
(voioray  XP-P^  ^rpfowrOt  xrX).  The  thread  on  which  these  are 
loosely  strung  together  is  the  thought  of  Trccpaurftoc  The  first 
paragraph  is  a  statement  of  v,  as  part  of  the  divine  discipline 
for  perfecting  (rcXcioi)  the  Christian  character  (i^*^)*  This 
suggests  (cK  fnyScvi  XMirofuvoL  Ec  ii  rcf  v/mov  Xciircrai  o-o^iaf), 
though  not  very  relevantly,*  a  word  on  the  need  of  sincere  faith  t 

*  The  writer  has  in  mind  Sap  ^ :  though  a  Mem  be  perfect  (rAeiot)  among 
the  sons  of  men,  yet  if  the  wisdom  (tf'o^ki)  that  is  from  thee  be  absent,  he  shcUl 
be  reckoned  of  no  account.  The  whole  section,  with  its  emphasis  on  God  as 
(be  liberal  giver  of  wisdom  to  sincere  suppliants,  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
sapiential  Hebrew  literature  and  of  Philo. 

f  Luther's  marginal  note  on  i'  (as  on  5^)  is :  "  der  einzige  und  beste  Ort 
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in  praying  for  practical  guidance  in  life  (i^).  Then,  as  the 
insincere  person  or  di^p  Si^x^i  ^  familiar  type  and  figure  in  the 
older  Jewish  literature,  was  tmstable  (djcaraoraros  iv  wda-fu^  raU 
iSots  avrov,  I®,  cp.  3®-  ",  Sir  i**,  En  91*)  owing  to  his  half-hearted 
attachment  to  the  divine  <ro4>ifh  the  writer  adds  a  paragraph  (i*-^^ 
KavxatrSta  H  ktK)  on  the  fate  of  the  rich  man  who  fades  ir  rale 
wofKiaii*  a^ov — the  timely  loss  of  wealth  thus  being  in  reality  a 
blessing,  a  v€ipa<rfw%  for  which  he  should  be  thankful  t  A  word 
on  the  reward  for  enduring  trial  (i^^)  follows.  Logically  and 
strictly  it  resumes  the  thought  of  i\  but  the  writer  is  reproducing 
the  sequence  of  thought  in  Sir  (34)  318-10  blessed  is  the  rich  man 
who  goeth  (hroptv&gj)  not  after  gold.  Who  is  hef  Verify  we  will 
call  him  blessed  (jumapiovfuv),  .  .  .  IVho  hath  been  tried  thereby 
(iSoKifid(r0}fjj)  and  found  perfect  {irtXtiiaSrf)  ?  Then  let  him  glory 
(coTCtt  CIS  Kavxtfiriv),  Here,  however  (jiOKopioi  Avrip  6f  ihro/MFcI 
vcipeuTfioK,  ore  hottifUK  ycvo/Acvo¥  xrX.),  the  conception  of  the  sphere 
of  mipourfjuoi  is  broadened  to  cover  poor  and  rich  alike,  just  as  its 
reward  is  made  eschatological  (cp.  Sap  s^^-  the  just  live  for  ever 
.  .  .  they  shall  receive — Xi/t/rovrcu — the  diadem  of  beauty  from  the 
hand  of  the  Lord^  Zee  6^^  LXX).  The  writer  then  meets  a  current 
objection  (i^*** ;  cp.  Judas  *•)  by  proving  that  the  origin  of 
mipaafjMs  lies  not  in  God,  whose  gifts  are  only  good,|  but  in  the 
lusts  of  human  nature;  and  the  ideas  of  Gn  3,  suggested  by  the 
latter  thought  ( I ^^^),  lead  him  to  contrast  the  birth  of  sin  from 
lust  with  the  new  creative  word  of  the  gospel  (i^,  whidi  is 
God's  supreme  gift  to  mankind.  The  condition  of  receiving  this 
gift  is  threefold.  First,  meekness  (i^^'^),  the  spirit  that  refuses  to 
resent  God's  dealings  or  to  flame  up  (ic<ucia  =  malice)  in  irritation 
against  other  people.  Secondly,  while  the  perfect  (rcXccos) 
Christian  must  be  ^uich  to  hear  (i^*),  it  is  the  hearing  which  is 

in  der  ganzen  EpisteL"  For  Luther's  opinions,  cee  Walther  in  SIC,  (1893) 
pp.  595  f.,  and  Meinertz,  op.  eit.  pp.  216  f.  The  liberal  criticism  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan  and  some  others  in  that  age  is  outlined  by  Simon,  Hisicirt  Critiqm 
du  TexU  du  NT,  pp.  189  f. 

*  Corssen  {GGA.,  1893,  pp.  594  f.)  prefers  to  read,  with  minuscule  30,  e^ro- 
pcioif  (so  Mangey  and  Bakhuyzen ;  cp.  Baljon,  Tkeol.  StudOn,  1891,  ppu  377  L). 

t  The  similar  Jewish  teaching  of  Akiba  is  discussed  by  Bacher  in  hb 
jl^ada  d,  Tcmnaiten^  i.  (1903)  pp.  320 f.  Job's  suflferings  (cp.  5")  woe  one 
of  Akiba*s  favourite  Ulustralions  of  rtipa^fiSt  (see  above,  p.  33). 

t  In  i"  it  is  tempting  to  place  1i  aft^r  rpownt  instead  of  before  it,  especially 
in  view  of  Sap  7^^'^  (rporwr  dXAayit  irai  /urafioKkt  icoipwr) ;  so  Koennecke, 
EmgHdatiatun  m  Stillm  des  NTUsoS,  BFT,  xlL),  pp.  laL 
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followed  by  practical  obedience  (i*****).  Thirdly,  not  talk*  but 
charity  and  chastity  form  the  true  worship  of  God  (i^*  simu  to 
speak,  i^^)  the  Father  (cp.  Ps  68*). 

The  implicit  antithesis  between  pagan  and  Christian  Opnrf(rK€ui 
then  leads  the  writer  t  to  denounce  an  abuse  within  ((rwayoyy^) 
contemporary  Christian  worship,  viz.  respect  of  persons,  the 
worship  of  social  distinctions,  the  undue  deference  paid  to 
wealthy  people,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the  poor 
(2*-*).  Before  our  Lord  of  glory  (or,  the  Lord,  our  Glory),  social 
and  human  glories  are  of  no  account  Besides,  the  poor  are  the 
chosen  of  God  (2*),  and  the  overbearing  un-Christian  conduct  | 
of  the  rich  entitles  them  to  no  such  respect  (2^^ ;  to  love  rich 
people  as  Christian  neighbours  is  one  thing,  to  be  servile  towards 
them  is  quite  another  (2^*).  Nor  can  such  neighbourly  love 
make  up  for  a  failure  to  keep  the  command  against  respect  of 
persons  (Lv  I9***  *®),  for  the  law  is  a  unity  (2^^**).  Furthermore, 
the  writer  adds,  gathering  up  the  thoughts  of  i^^^  as  well  as  of 
2^'^^,  this  law  which  regulates  words  and  deeds  alike  is  a  law  of 
freedom,  ue.  (cp.  1^)  one  which  answers  completely  to  the 
spontaneous  instincts  of  our  true  nature  (a  Philonic  touch,  cp. 
guod  Ofnn,probus  liber,  7).  And,  finally,  according  to  Jewish  ethic 
(cp.  Sir  28",  En  981*^,  Test  Zeb  8i-»),  mercilessness  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  whereas  the  merciful  soul  need  have  no  fear  of 
the  final  judgment  (2^^). 

Having  thus  put  the  antithesis  between  the  true  Christian 
faith  (2^)  and  the  favouritism  which  breeds  injustice,  the  writer 
develops  §   the  idea   of   hardheartedness  (2^^)  in  a  pungent 

*  With  i'**^  and  I*  compare  the  famous  saying  of  R.  Simeon  (Pirke  Ahoth 
L  15 ;  Derenbourg's  VHistoire  et  la  giogr,  d€  la  PalestinSt  L  pp.  271  f.),  i^ 
{slew  to  anger)^ Pirke  Ahoth  ii  lO  (R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus).  With  i**-*^  q). 
the  eighth  reason  given  by  R.  Eleazar  b.  Jehuda  (Sabbath^  326  f.)  for  trouble 
in  life,  viz.,  filthy  speech,  which  causes  widows  and  orphans  to  wail  (cp.  Is 
9^) ;  also  Nodarim,  40a,  for  the  supreme  duty  of  visiting  the  sick. 

t  Reversing  the  sequence  of  Ps  (81)  82^**,  where  God's  presence  ip 
^MtiYtfYV  tfewr  is  made  ft  reason  for  refusing  to  respect  sinners  and  for  being 
just  to  orphans  and  poor  folk,  just  as  in  Sir  (32)  35^^  men  are  warned 
Against  offering  sacrifice  to  God  at  the  expense  of  practical  charity  and  justice, 
ifoce  ode  Irrtr  waf  airi}  3d$a  wpoodhnv  .  .  .  od  Xl^^i^crai  Tpwnirop  ^l 
9rtoxoO  .  .  .  od  /i^  (nr9pl9ji  \Kvrla9  6p^apo0,  ical  xApoP  ihw  ixx^v  XaXuiy. 

X  With  2*  {fXxovffUf  ^ftat  tit  KfKTiipia)  compare  Deissmann's  restoration  of 
the  second  of  the  (first  series)  Oijrrhynchite  Logia,  ol  Oucomt  iyi&t  [e/t  t4 
Kpvn/ffKo]  ktX. 

I  Unless  (see  bdow)  4'^  originally  lay  here. 
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section  (2^^'^),  criticising  all  conceptions  of  faith  which  regard  it 
as  valid  apart  from  its  exercise  in  deeds.  Thereupon,  passing 
from  lack  of  deeds  to  excess  of  words,  he  returns  to  his  &vourite 
warning  against  the  abuses  of  speech  (3^^)i  not  as  a  substitute  for 
true  faith  (2^^),  but  as  a  danger  to  it  Since  Christian  teachera  * 
by  their  profession  were  spedally  liable  to  this  sin,  they  are  first 
of  all  mentioned  (3^),  but  the  counsel  at  once  broadens  out  (3^ 
avoKTcs,  cp.  i^*  ms  3y$ponro%  i^  cI  res  icrX.)  into  a  genexal 
philippic  against  the  mischievous  power  (3^)  and  inconsistency 
(3^*)  t  of  evil  words.  The  connection  between  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  the  criteria  of  true  frwfUa  (3^^^  becomes 
visible  in  the  light  of  the  author^s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Wisdom-literature,  where  {e^.  in  Sir  24**-)  the  wisdom  of  the 
teacher  is  compared  to  a  stream.  So  here  the  allusion  to  fresh 
fountains  (3^^'^^)  helps  to  introduce  a  contrast  between  the  folse 
awfUa^  whose  notes  are  bitterness  and  factiousness  (3^^^*)9  and 
the  true  celestial  <ro^a  (3^^  with  its  good  fruits  (contrast  3^^). 
Carrying  on  the  metaphor  as  well  as  the  thought  oipetue  (3^^ 
the  writer  then  contrasts  the  future  reward  of  the  peaceable  (3^ 
with  the  wrangling  and  disatisfaction  evident  on  all  sides 
among  those  who  practised  the  false  v^t^  as  their  rule  of  life 
W^^W  The  outer  dispeace  springs  from  an  inward  trouble, 
above  all  from  worldly  compromise  (4^"^);  hence  the  author 
adds  a  straight  word  on  the  need  of  purity  and  penitenoe 

The  next  brief  paragraph  against  defamation  and  conscious- 
ness (4^^'^'),  if  it  is  not  misplaced  (see  below),  must  be  an  echo 
and  expansion  of  4^'.  Then,  rebuking  another  aspect  of  over- 
weening presumption,  this  time  against  God,  he  attadcs  traders 

*  Ireiueus  [adv*  Hatr*  i  28,  iii.  23.  8)  attributes  the  heresy  of  Tatkn  to 
the  fact  that  he  allowed  his  conceit  as  a  teacher  to  develop  a  passioQ  for 
novelties.  For  the  high  repute,  as  well  as  for  the  perils,  of  AtMo-xaXM,  who 
survived  rpo^^oi  in  the  early  church,  cp.  Hamack,  MAC,  i.  354 f. 

t  The  conception  of  man  as  made  in  G^s  likenns  (3*)  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  Akiba*s  ethic  (see,  €,g, ,  Pirke  Aboth  iiL  14).  R.  Simon  ben  Azcai 
ranked  this  even  higher  than  neighbourly  love  <cp.  Bacher's  Agada  d. 
TaHnaHen\  i.  417  f.)*  For  the  connection  of  3'"*  with.  Herakleitus,  see  £. 
Pfleiderer  {JPT.  xiii.  177-218) ;  for  Philonic  sources,  Siegfried's  PkiU^  pp. 
31 1  f.  In  3'  James  has  used,  for  his  own  purpose,  an  Orphic  phrase  \fothrifl 
(iclpat  rpoxbs  koL  r^t  ytvictiot  and  6  xdirXof  r^r  y€¥iff€m,  see  Rohde's  Piyek^, 
ii.  123,  and  Lobeck's  Fragm,  797  f. 

X  On  the  duty  of  generosity  among  teachers,  see  M^Ua^  28a. 
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(^13-17  ^y^  ^  ^x^j  for  ignoring  God  in  their  plans  for  future 
acquisition,  and  wealthy  landowners  (5^^*  aye  \vv  ktK)  for  their 
personal  selfishness  and  for  defrauding  their  employes.  The 
closing  words  of  the  latter  denunciation  (5^,  cp.  Sir  34^  as  a 
shtdder  of  blood  is  he  who  deprives  a  hireling  of  his  hire\*  with 
their  picture  of  the  unresisting  patience  of  the  poor,  strike  the 
keynote  of  the  following  exhortation  to  patience  (s^'^^)  in  view  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  Lord.  Above  all,  Christians  must 
refuse  to  take  an  oath  (5^''^')  even  when  dragged  into  court  by 
their  oppressors  (cp.  5*  2^) ;  otherwise,  whether  they  manage  to 
escape  man's  condemnation  or  not,  they  will  fall  under  God's 
(so  Sir  23^).  A  genera]  counsel,  in  gnomic  form,  on  prayer  in 
relation  to  sickness,  then  follows  (5^^^®),t  and  the  homily 
abruptly  ends  with  an  encouragement  to  the  reclaiming  of 
backsUders  (s^^^YX 

§  2.  Structure, — ^The  homily  is  neither  a  loosely  knit  series  of 
quasi-proverbial  passages  nor  the  logical  exposition  of  a  single 
theme.  The  opening  paragraphs  contain  the  three  dominant 
ideas  of  the  writings  viz.,  vurrcs,  <ro^ai,  and  ircipatr/td? ;  but  af^er 
4^^  these  recede  into  the  background,  and  even  the  earlier  part 
of  the  writing  contains  groups  of  aphorisms  with  as  little  cohesion 
as  a  handful  of  pearls.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  gnomic  style, 
as  in  the  Wisdom-literature,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
But    the  pearls   are  occasionally  strung.     Like    Wordsworth's 

*  'O  ddcoxof  in  5*  b  generic  (from  Sir  56^  2*^^),  but  it  is  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  James  of  Jerusalem  had  this  title  from  Jews  and  Christians  alike, 
according  to  Hegesippus  (cp.  Eu&  H,  E.  ii.  23).  Justin  {Dial,  16)  uses 
almost  the  same  language  about  the  responsibility  of  the  Jews  for  the  murder 
of  Jesus. 

t  The  effect  of  a  pious  man's  prayer  for  rain  is  a  commonplace  in  con- 
temporary Jewish  (cp.  e.g,  Taanith,  25b)  and  Christian  (Tert.  ad  Scap,  4,  Vita 
Pofykarpi,  29,  etc. )  tradition.  Against  the  Romanists,  who  twisted  Ja  5*^*  into 
a  warrant  for  their  sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  Luther  thundered  (De  Babyl, 
Capt,  eccUsia  praludium)i  '*si  uspiam  deliratum  est,  hoc  loco  prsecipue 
deliratum  est  Omitto  enim,  quod  banc  epistoLim  apostoli  Jacobi  non  esse,  nee 
apostolico  spiritu  dignam  multi  ualde  probabiliter  asserant,  licet  consuetudine 
autoritatem,  cuiuscunque  sit,  obtinueriL  Tamen,  si  etiam  esset  apostoli  Jacobi, 
dicexem  non  licet  apostolum  sua  autoritate  sacramentum  instituere."  For 
the  medicinal  use  of  oil  by  sects  in  the  early  church,  see  Bousset's  Haupt- 
prcbkme  dir  Gnosis  (1907)  pp.  297  f. 

X  The  teaching  about  forgiveness  is  not  exactly  un-Christian,  but  it  falls 
far  short  not  only  of  the  Pauline  gospel,  but  of  the  primitive  Christian  colloca- 
tion of  forgiveness  with  fiuth  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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poems  of  1 831,  though  the  various  paragraphs  of  this  homily  aie 
semi-deuched,  they  too 

"Have  moved  in  order,  to  each  other  bound 
By  a  continaons  and  acknowledged  tie. 
Though  unapparent" — 

unapparenty  that  is,  to  those  who  do  not  approach  them  from 
the  Wisdom-literature  on  which  they  are  so  dosely  modelled  in 
form  as  well  as  in  spirit  Thus  the  analogous  abruptness  with 
which  Sap  19^  and  Sir  ^i^^  end,  militates  against  the  hypothesis 
that  the  original  conclusion  of  Jas.  was  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  analogy  of  Hennas  suggests  that  Jas.  may  have  been  put 
together  from  fly-leaves  of  prophetic  addresses,  and  even  that 
the  detached  character  of  one  or  two  paragraphs  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  interpolations ;  so,  e.g,,  3^*^  (the 
essay  of  an  Alexandrian  scribe,  von  Soden),  4^'^®  (Jacoby,  JSTT 
Ethik^  pp.  170  f.),  5*"*  (Jacoby  and  Oesterley),  or  4*^5*  (von 
Soden),  the  latter  passages  being  possibly  Jewish  fragments. 
The  difference  in  size  between  Hermas  and  Jas.,  however,  is 
against  the  hypothesis  that  the  latter,  like  the  former,  arose 
by  a  process  of  gradual  accretion.  It  is  a  homily  or  tract  in 
epistolary  form  (cp.  Deissmann,  BibU  Studies^  pp.  52-53X 
though,  like  Hebrews,  it  may  have  originally  sprung  from  spoken 
addresses.  Thus,  e.g,^  Feine  regards  it  as  the  transcript  of  a 
homily  delivered  by  James  before  the  church  at  Jerusalem; 
while  Barth,  following  a  hint  of  Luther,*  refers  it  to  some 
hearer  who  had  taken  notes  of  James's  preaching.  But,  in 
any  case,  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Gentile  Christians  ht  rp 
Sioinrop^  (i^)  were  organised  so  closely  as  to  render  the 
circulation  of  such  a  manifesto  practicable,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  concrete  relation  between  the  writer  and  his  readers. 

Once  or  twice  the  text  medicam  manum  exspectat^  e.g.  {a)  in  the  obscure 
passages"'*  (cp.  P.  Mehlhom  in  PM,,  1900,  192-194,  and  G.  Karo,  ibid, 
pp.  159-160),  where  Pfleiderer  {Urc,  ii.  547)  and  Baljon  read  «i>  ipr^a  ^eit, 
xdTiai  wlffTUf  ixu  (after  codex  Corbeiensis)  | — which  is  unconvincing,  since 
2^^  is  the  reply  of  the  genuine  Christian  to  2^*  (so,  recently,  J.  H.  Ropes, 

*  In  his  Tischreden  (quoted  by  Kaweiau,  p.  368) :  *'  Ich  halt,  dass  sie 
irgendein  Jude  gemacht  hab,  welcher  wol  hat  horen  von  Christo  Uuten  abei 
uicht  susammenschlagen." 

I  On  the  general  problem  of  the  Vulgate  text  of  Jas.,  cp.  Belser's  essay  in 
TQ,t  1908,  329-339;  and,  for  other  emendations  of  this  partioilar 
E.  Y.  Hincksin/9Z.,  1899,  pp.  199-202. 
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Exp?  ▼.  547-556).  (3)  In  the  equally  difficult  (cp.  Braston  in  RTQR,, 
1896,  433-436,  and  Pott,  op,  cit,  pp.  329-355)  passage,  4',  where  E.  Paret 
{SK.^  1907,  234  f.)  takes  vp^  (=w€pl)  ^b»w  with  what  precedes,  ^iro^ct 
(jr.  ^hvo%)  beginning  the  quotation  and  Gn  4^  being  the  scripture  before  the 
writor's  mind  (referring  to  Kain,  as  in  i  Jn  3^^^'),  Kim  {SK,^  1904,  127  f. 
and  593-604)  and  Koennecke  (pp.  15  f.)  read  (r^)  0e6r  for  ^ivw^  while 
Baljon  would  omit  rp^  ^bn^  .  ,  .  8t6  X^c  as  a  gloss  (Hottinger  and 
Schulthess  omit  /ielj;wa  .  .  .  x^^*  the  latter  conjecturing  that  m'^^wv  was 
originally  a  marginal  comment  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  as  if  /i,  4j  roU 
vwepfff^dpoit),  which  is  at  least  better  than  regarding  the  words  as  a  parenthesis. 
One  or  two  minor  suggestions  of  transposition  have  been  made ;  e.^. 
that  aboriginally*  came  after  2",  or  4"  after  i"  (2*'),  or  iBri^avpUraTt  h 
icxdratt  lifUpatf  (5')  after  5^  (Koennecke),  as,  e.g.,  Pirke  Aboih  i.  15  should 
probably  follow  L  12.  The  passage  4^^'^^  (see  above)  seems  misplaced ;  a 
much  better  connection  with  what  precedes  as  well  as  with  what  follows  is 
gained  if  the  paragraph  is  restored  to  its  original  position  between  2^*  and 
2" ;  cp.  2"-»  with  4"-»  and  4"  followed  by  2"«-. 

The  ordinary  interpretation  of  rh  rikat  Kvplov  in  5"  as  the  final  outcome 
or  purpose  of  the  divine  discipline  seems  adequate  to  the  context.  But  (after 
Augustine,  Beda,  Wetstein,  and  others)  it  is  referred  to  'exitus  Domini,' 
in  spite  of  the  adjoining  OT  examples,  by  Bois  {SIT.  9  1886,  365-366) 
who  puts  Tii»  .  .  .  ctScre  in  brackets  and  takes  0n  vrith  fuucctpli^ofAepf  as 
wellasby  Bischoff(ZiVfK,  1906,  274-279),  who  proposes  toputCSov  .  .  . 
^o/Ae(yarraf  after  efScre :  while  Koennecke  (pp.  17-18)  again  regards  Kvplov 
not  9S2Lgemtivus  etuctcris,  but  as  a  primitive  corruption  of  oAtw  {i.£.  Job). 
The  suspicions  cast  on  5"  by  KUhl  {Die  Steiiung  des  Jakohusbriefs,  pp.  73  f.) 
are  due  to  his  a  priori  views  of  the  law  in  Jas.  See  the  note  of  Schulthess 
(p.  180 :  '*  Bahrdtius  censet,  quae  vv.  14-16  legantur,  ab  niis  uerbis 
dXef^orrct  oinhv  usque  ad  hie  tiwyn  Ul$^€  manus  baud  nimium  religiosae 
additamentum  esse ;  atque  sine  ullo  sentetitiarum  detrimento  abesse  posse 
iudicat  Hottingerus,  cum  quae  ante  et  post  leguntur,  obliteratis  his  uerbis 
apte  cohsereant.  .  .  .  Haud  sufficit  ad  crimen  interpolationis  si  quid  salua 
ffwo/^lg,  orationis  prsetermitti  possit").  Jacoby  {NT  Ethik,  153  f.,  193  f.) 
ascribes  5"  (p.  174)  to  a  redactor  who  added  ywQ/juu  like  those  of  i  >**»-*  and 

§  3.  Situation. — ^The  author  is  a  Christian  StSoo-KoXo^  (com- 
pare and  contrast  3*"*  with  He  5*'),  trained  in  Hellenistic 
Judaism,  who  is  keenly  alive  to  the  laxity  of  the  moral  situation 
within  the  church,  and  who  seldom  allows  his  readers  to  go  far 
from    the    agenda   of   the    faith,   repudiating,   with   the   vivid 

*  Schulthess  quaintly  confesses :  "  ut  &tear  quod  res  est,  admodum  lubeat 
V."  qui  saluo  contextu  abesse  posset,  pro  interpolato  putare.  Nam  cuius 
fides  erga  Deum  mendaci  perfidia  in  ciuitatem  su^m  regemque  probatur,  mali 
exempli  est  populo  Christi.  Hinc  &cile  colligi  posset;  infidelibus  fidem 
nuUam  habenckm  esse.  Ceterum  apostolis  ignoscendum,  «  quando 
dormitabant"  (pp.  12^130). 
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rhetoric  of  the  SiarptPij,  a  Christianity  of  the  head  or  of  the 
tongue.  Of  him  it  might  be  said,  in  the  words  of  a  modem 
novelist  (G.  W.  Cable  in  Dr.  Sevier,  p.  7),  that  "  his  inner  heart 
was  all  of  flesh ;  but  his  demands  for  the  rectitude  of  mankind 
pointed  out  like  the  muzzles  of  cannon  through  the  embrasures 
of  his  virtues."  In  one  hundred  and  eight  verses,  fifty-four 
imperatives  have  been  counted;  they  lie  side  by  side  with 
passages  of  deep  sympathy,  but  of  praise  there  is  not  a  syllable. 
He  has  been  dubbed  the  Jeremiah  of  the  NT,  though  his  affinities 
are  rather  with  the  pungent  and  stubborn  realism  of  a  prophet 
like  Amos.  His  sympathies  clung  to  an  Essene-like  character 
which  again  resembles  the  simplicity  and  winsomeness  of  Francis 
the  great  Poverello  (cp.  von  Dobschiitz,  TU.  xi.  i.  pp.  iiof.). 

The  address  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  dispersion  ( i')  denotes,  not  Christiaxis 
of  Jewish  birth,  but  Christendom  in  general  conceived  under  the  oecumenical 
symbol  of  ancient  Israel  (cp.  Gal  6^*,  Rev  7^  21") ;  it  is  probably  an 
abbreviated  form  of  i  P  i^.  The  term  for  their  ecclesiastical  organisation  is 
iufCKifalok  (5^^) ;  the  phrase  %l%  avifaywy^p  (ffiup  (2')  means  into  your  gathering  oir 
meeting  (cp.  He  10^ ;  Ignat.  ad  Polyk,  4'  TwctfArepop  ffwayuyaX  ytwiaButvup ; 
Theoph.  ad  Autolyk,  2^^  diitaxep  6  ^c6t  rji  Koa/A/i}  .  .  •  rdt  ^viwywy^s, 
\eyofji4vat  M  ixxKiifftas  iyias,  etc.),  not  a  literal  synagogue  in  which  a 
majority  of  Jewish  Christians  had  obtained  administrative  authority.* 
Abraham  is  the  father  of  these  Christians  (2*^,  cp.  Hebrews,  Paul,  and  Qem. 
Rom.),  and  Christianity  is  described  as  the  perfect  lam  of  freedom  (i*^),  which 
means  not  the  Toreih  but  the  X670V  or  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  nascent  Catholicism  of  the  later  church  viewed  it  (cp.  Bam  2*  h  icatw^ 
p6fiot  ToG  KvploviifAiip'IriffoO  Xpiorod  &P€v  jvyov  9ou\iaf;  Justin's />f  a/.  12*; 
etc).  Instead  of  the  freedom  from  law,  which  Paul  taught,  and  at  which 
this  writer  looked  askance  in  the  popular  Paulinism  of  his  own  day,  he 

*  For  such  an  idea  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  probabilities,  even  during 
the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  century,  are  strongly  against  it  Xv^aytay^ 
was  a  term  taken  over  from  Greek  worship  (=  annual  gatherings  of  religious 
cults)  as  an  equivalent  of  iKKXtfota  (cp.  Heinrici  in  ZfVT.,  1876,  pp.  523  f., 
and  Hamack  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Hermas,  Mand,  xi.  9),  though 
the  Ebionites  were  almost  alone  in  preferring  it  to  the  latter  term  (Epiph. 
XXX.  18).  The  absence  of  iwloKoroi  in  5^^  is  no  proof  of  a  very 
primitive  period.  Here  and  there  churches  existed,  long  after  the  first 
century,  which  had  no  officials  save  rpeop&repoi  and  iidderxaXou  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  e,g.  (Eus.  I/,  B.  vii.  24.  6),  refers  to  village-churches  in 
Egypt  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century  which  were  thus  oiganised. 
The  ep.  of  James  in  all  likelihood  originated  in  some  community  of  this 
primitive  or  rather  archaic  order,  off  the  main  line  of  the  general  Christian 
development  The  slowness  of  its  recognition  and  circulation  as  an 
oecumenical  homily  was  due  to  its  original  milieu  in  a  comparatively  obscure 
(Nazarene  ?)  circle. 
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proclsims  a  law  of  freedom — the  correcting  motive  being  much  the  same  as 
that  of  a  passage  like  I  Ti  i^'*.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  epistle  which 
necessarily  involves  the  Jewish  Christian  character  of  the  readers — not  even 
2^,  which  is  more  apt  as  the  definition  of  a  monotheism  which  would 
distinguish  a  Gentile  Christian's  faith  from  his  pagan  polytheism.  Pagan 
outsiders  did  occasionally  attend  the  worship  of  the  early  Christians  (cp.  i"*** 
with  I  Co  14^'),  but,  in  face  of  the  Christian  admonitions  in  i^*^  (cp. 
I  Co  6^'*),  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  rich  persons  of  2*^*  4^""  5^"* 
were  Jews,  much  less  pagans.  The  racial  divisions  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  really  do  not  exist  for  this  writer  any  more  than  for  the  autor  ad 
Hehraos ;  his  horizon  is  oecumenical  Christendom,  and  his  period  a  time  when 
the  older  parties  had  become  fused. 

The  writer  has  either  misapprehended  Paulinism  or  he  is 
correcting  a  popular  abuse  (in  Gentile  Christian  circles  ?  Sieffert) 
of  Paul's  teaching  upon  faith,  which  had  laid  exaggerated  stress 
on  faith  as  the  supreme  and  sole  basis  of  genuine  religion,  until 
a  certain  indifference  to  morality  had  sprung  up,  accompanied  by 
a  false  view  of  faith  itself,  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  a  formal  act 
of  assent  to  this  or  that  article  of  belief.  So  far  as  the  Christian 
praxis  of  religion  is  concerned,  James  and  Paul  are  at  one,* 
but  each  lays  the  emphasis  on  different  syllables.  The  irurrc?  of 
Ja  2  ^^'^  is  an  acceptance  of  the  divine  vo/ao?  as  an  impulse  and 
standard  of  moral  conduct;  the  caricature  of  it,  which  he 
denounces,  is  a  belief  which  is  divorced  from  good  behaviour. 
Paul  could  never  have  used  the  term  dead  faith  (2^),t  although 
he  had  often  in  mind  the  same  ethical  fruitlessness  which  roused 
the  indignation  of  James.  Furthermore,  what  James  calls  j^o, 
Paul  described  z&  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5^) ;  to  Paul  Ipya  are 
Iprfo,  vofiovy  and  over  against  them  he  sets  frCaris.  The  idea  that 
a  man  was  justified  by  works  and  faith  combined  (Ja  2^)  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  Paul's  religion,  and  thus,  although  both 
James  and  he  agree  in  their  demand  for  an  ethical  faith,  the 
demand  is  based  upon  different  conceptions  of  what  faith  means. 

*  Modem  harmonising  discussions  have  seldom  advanced  far  beyond 
Augustine's  explanation,  (Migne,  xl.  pp.  87  f.,  211) :  "  non  sunt  sibi  contrariae 
duorum  apostolorum  sententise  Pauli  et  Jacobi,  cum  dicit  unus,  justificari 
hominem  per  fidem  sine  operibus,  et  alius  dicit,  inanem  esse  fidem  sine 
operibus :  quia  ille  dicit  de  operibus,  quae  fidem  prsecedunt,  iste  de  iis,  quse 
fidem  sequuntur;  sicut  etiam  ipse  Paulus  multis  locis  ostendit"  For  the 
history  of  opinion,  see  Bartmann,  pp.  2f. ;  Kevas, /AT.  f  143,  and 
Holtzmann,  //TTA.  ii.  329  f. 

t  Luther's  indignant  comment  on  this  verse  is  :  *'  Ei  Maria,  Gottes  Mutter, 
wie  eine  arme  similitudo  ist  das  1  Confert  fidem  corpc  ri,  cum  potius  animae 
fuiiset  comparanda." 

30 
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That  the  controversy  presupposes  the  Pauline  propaganda  is 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  There  is  not  evidence  to  show 
that  pre-Christian  Judaism  knew  this  problem  of  a  contrast 
between  faith  and  works  in  relation  to  justification,  or  that 
even  pre-Pauline  Christianity  had  any  consciousness  of  such  a 
difficulty.    The  stamp  of  Paul  is  on  a  phrase  like  Sucacovroi  ck 

§  4.  Literary  connections, — While  no  literary  connection 
between  Jas.  and  either  Hebrews  or  the  Apocalypse  is  demon- 
strable, the  dependence  of  the  epistle  upon  not  only  i  P.  (see 
above,  p.  338)  but  some  of  Paul's  epistles  (especially  Romans, 
e.g.  i«-*  =  Ro  5W  ,«rrRo  4»,  i«  =  Ro  2^,  211  =  Ro  2»-»  2»  = 
Ro  4"^,  2«*=Ro  3»  4I-R0  7»  4*-  7=Ro  8^,  4ii  =  Ro  2^;  also 
i«»  =  I  Co  3",  Gal  6»,  2»=  I  Co  i",  3«=  i  Co  2",  2»-«= Gal  5", 
Ro  i3«^,  2io«=Gal  5»,  4«  =  Gal  s%  «  plain.  It  would  be 
gratuitous  scepticism,  in  view  of  the  polemic  in  2^^,  to  doubt 
that  Jas.  draws  upon  the  conceptions  which  Paul  had  already 
minted  for  the  primitive  church.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
resemblances  between  Jas.  and  Ephesians  {e^,  x^aEph  4^ 
5i8f. «  Eph  5**  6^*)  are  indecisive. 

The  reminiscences  of  the  synoptic  tradition  indicate  a  predilection  for 
their  Matthsean  form  (#.^.  i»-»=Mt  7**,  3"=Mt  5»,  5"=Mt  5**^,  although 
no  evidence  for  the  literaiy  use  of  any  canonical  gospel  is  available,  not 
even  for  Luke,  with  whose  gospel  there  are  several  parallels  (cp.  Feine, 
nnevcrkancn,  Ueberluftrungy  pp.  132-133),  e^g.  in  i'=Lk  1 1*,  i^=Lk  II™, 
i«-=Lk  6«*-,  2»=6»,  2"^  and  3"«-  with  Lk  3"  I2»  and  i6»,  3»=Lk  12«. 
4*=Lk  i6»  4«-»=Lk  i2i«-»  4"=Lk  12*',  5»=6»*-",  and  5"=Lk  4* 
There  is  the  same  fusion  of  Wisdom-ideas  vrith  the  tradition  and  formation 
of  the  evangelic  logia,  and  the  same  attitude  f  towards  wealth  which  has  led 
many  writers  to  ascribe  a  sort  of  Ebionistic  sympathy  to  Luke  (cp.  EBi,  iL 
1 841).  This  neighbourhood  to  the  Lucan  writings  will  further  explain  the 
apparent  coincidences  {  between  Jas.  and  the  speech  and  pastoral  letter  of 
Ac  IS™"".  Xoi^iy  is  the  common  epistolary  salutation  (used  by  Lk.  in 
Ac  23") ;  neither  it  nor  the  equally  natural  djroi}0'arc  ddeX^  /mv  points  to 
any  characteristic  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  The  alternative  is  to  use  these 
data  as  proof  of  the  Jacobean  authorship,  or  to  conjecture  that  the  pseudony- 
mous author  of  the  homily  drew  upon  the  Lucan  tradition  of  his  prototype. 

*  See,  especially,  Zimmer's  essay ;  Schwegler,  NZ.  L  430-43S ;  Reuss» 
Weiffenbach,  and  von  Soden. 

t  The  treatment  of  money  and  its  perils,  of  labour  and  its  rights,  of 
swearing,  and  so  forth,  is  occasionally  parallel  to  Essenism  (cp.  pp.  270  i,  of 
Massebieau's  essay,  cited  below). 

X  Noticed,  over  a  century  ago,  by  M.  Weber  in  an  essay  D*  epist,  JatM 
turn  epUt,  et  orat,  eiuseUm  Actis  inserta  utiliUr  ccmparanda  (I795)> 
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The  data  provided  by  Clem.  Rom.  hardly  seem  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  (held,  e,g,^  by  Hilgenfeld,  Spitta,  Parry :  pp.  73-74 ; 
Mayor,  and  Zahn)  that  Jas.  was  before  the  mind  of  that  writer. 
The  citations  in  23'(«Ja  i*^)  and  30*  («Ja  4*)  probably  go 
back  to  a  common  source  in  each  case  (see  above,  p.  32). 
Qement  does  combine  faith  and  works  {e,g,  in  12  and  31),  but 
there  is  no  dear  indication  that  he  was  balancing  or  reconcil- 
ing (so  Mayor  and  Meinertz)  Paul  and  James — to  the  latter  of 
whom  he  never  alludes ;  the  allusions  to  Rahab,  Abraham,  and 
Job  were  commonplaces  of  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  (cp. 
Hebrews) ;  and  the  few  verbal  parallels,  which  are  seldom  very 
close,  are  probably  coincidences  (4^^ « Clem.  Rom.  21^;  4^^ 
Clem.  Rom.  46*,  cp.  Plato's  Phad.  66  C;  3"  =  Clem.  Rom.  38*, 
cp.  Sir  3^^**';  i*****  =  Clem.  Rom.  13^)  due  to  community  of 
atmosphere,  rather  than  to  borrowii^  on  the  part  of  Clement  or 
of  James  (Holtzmann).* 

The  case  for  dependence  becomes  clearer  in  Hermas.  Some 
of  the  ^parallels  here  again  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
use  of  a  common  source  like  Eldad  and  Modad  (see  above, 
p.  32),  or  the  OT,  but  others  are  fairly  unambiguous ;  e^,  the 
repeated  collocations  of  the  divine  urcvfui  with  Kar^io-cv  (4*0 
Mand,  iiL  i,  Sim.  v.  6.  5-7,  cp.  Mand.  v.  2.  5-7),  of  &^x^  ^^^^ 
prayers  (i^^^Mand.  ix.  passim),  of  bridling  (xaXivayoyyctv)  and 
taming  (^^  *•  ^  =  Mand.  xil  i.  1-2);  i^^Mand.  xii.  2.  4,  4.  7,  5. 
2 ;  4SB  Vis.  iii.  2.  2,  and  a  number  of  minor  resemblances  like 
those  of  I®  »  ^a/u/.  v.  2.  7 ;  2*  +  5"«5ir>».  ii.  5 ;  i^-^-^^^Sim.  viiL 
6.  4;  ^^Sim.  ix.  26.  7,  Mand.  ii.  2.  3 ;  3"  {jy^  —  Mand.  ix.  11 ; 
5^-^  =  Vis.  iii.  9.  4-6.  etc.  These  data  (deployed  by  Spitta,  op.  cit. 
382  f. ;  Zahn,  Hirt  d.  Hermas,  396-409 ;  Dr.  C.  Taylor  xnjoum. 
of  Philology,  xviii.  297  f.,  and  Dr.  J.  Dnimmond  in  NT  A.  108- 
113)  seem  to  indicate  not  simply  a  common  atmosphere,  much 
less  the  dependence  of  Jas.  on  Hermas  (Pfleiderer),  but  a  strong 
probability  that  Jas.,  like  the  Tabula  of  Cebes,  was  known  to 
the  latter  author.  In  this  event,  Hermas  furnishes  a  terminus  ad 
quem  for  the  composition  of  James.  But  its  circulation  must 
have  been  limited,  possibly  to  Syrian  or  Palestinian  circles  of 
the  church,  since  it  is  not  until  the  literature  of  the  third 
century  that  any  definite  allusion  occurs  to  the  existence  of  this 
writing,  and  even  then  the  first  mention  of  it  (by  Origen)  shows 

*  Prof.  Bacon  {JBL.,  1900, 12-22,  on  "the  doctrine  of  faith  in  Hebrews, 
Jas.  ,  and  Clement  of  Rome  ")  arranges  the  documents  in  that  order. 
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that  much  hesitation  was  felt  about  its  right  to  a  place  in  the 
apostolic  canon.  The  great  Alexandrian  scholar  once  refers  to 
it  as  ^  <f>€p6fjL€vrf  ^loKiafiov  iinoToki^  {In  Joann,  torn.  xix.  6),  and 
(on  Mt  E3^-M)  elsewhere  fails  to  mention  James  as  its  author 
even  when  he  speaks  of  Judas  as  the  author  of  the  epistle  of 
Judas.  Eusebius  also  classes  it  ('the  epistle  circulating  under 
the  name  of  James')  among  the  disputed  books  which  were 
familiar  to  most  Chrbtians  (H,  E.  iii.  33),  and  adds,  alter 
mentioning  the  martyrdom  of  James,  that  *'  the  first  of  the  so- 
called  catholic  epistles  is  said  to  be  his.  But  I  must  observe 
that  it  is  considered  spurious.  Certainly  not  many  writers  of 
antiquity  have  mentioned  either  it  or  the  epistle  of  Judas,  which 
is  also  one  of  the  seven  so-called  catholic  epistles:  Still  we 
know  that  these  have  been  used  in  public  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  scriptures  in  most  churches  "  (H,  E,  il  23).  Some  deemed 
it  pseudonymous  (see  below).  Indeed,  the  external  evidence  is 
strongly  adverse ;  not  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  did 
the  homily  succeed  in  gaining  the  official  sanction  of  the  canon. 
This  hesitation  may  have  b^en  due,  in  part,  to  an  uncertainty 
about  the  apostolic  rank  of  James,  or  to  the  comparativelj 
obscure  origin  of  the  writing;  but  it  is  more  intelligible  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Jas.  was  of  late  origin,  than  on  the  view  that 
it  was  a  product  of  the  primitive  church,  prior  to  a.d.  70. 

§  5,  Date. — ^The  hypothesis  of  Jas.  as  a  pre-Pauline  document; 
the  product  of  a  Christianity  whose  theology  was  still  undeveloped, 
has  been  widely  advocated,  e,g,  by  Neander,  Theile,  Bunsen, 
Ritschl,  Hofmann,  Schegg,  Mangold,  Lechler,  Erdmann,  Alford, 
Bassett,  Huther,  Weiss  (INT,  ii.  100-128),  Beyschlag,  Blano 
Milsand  {Atude  sur  Porigine  et  k  dheloppement  de  la  ThioL 
Aposioliqtie^  1884,  pp.  36-57),  Salmon  {INT,  448-468),  Carr, 
Gibson,  F.  H.  Kriiger  (Revise  Chrit,  1887,  605  f.,  686  f-X 
Meyrick  (Smith's  DB.^  1520-1522),  Bartlet  (AA,  217-250X 
Adeney  (INT  434  f.),  Stevens  (NTTh.  249-252),  Patrick, 
Mayor,  Zahn,  Belser,  and  Meinertz.  The  salient  objections  to 
this  hypothesis  are  as  follow :  (a)  The  total  absence  of  any 
early  tradition,  even  in  Jewish  Christian  circles,  which  associates 
James  with  the  composition  of  an  epistle  like  this,  or  indeed  of 
any  epistle.  Had  the  revered  head  of  the  Jerusalem  churdi 
written  such  a  manifesto,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  undeistand 
its  comparative  oblivion  for  two  centuries,  (b)  While  it  would 
be  naively  uncritical  to  assume  that  the  vices  denounced  by  the 
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honuly  must  have  taken  nearly  a  century  to  develop  in  early 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  not  specifically  Jewish. 
Their  soil  is  human  nature,  not  Jewish,  {c)  While  the  range  of 
education  open  to  Galileans  is  not  to  be  underrated — ^Jesus  him- 
self may  have  known  some  of  the  Wisdom  writings  (see  above, 
p.  26), — it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  man  like  James  should 
possess  the  wide  culture,  the  acquaintance  with  classical  as  well 
as  Jewish  writings  (LXX.,  not  Hebrew),  the  rhetorical  and 
idiomatic  Greek  style,*  and  the  power  of  literary  expression 
and  allusion  which  characterise  diis  writing,  (d)  The  entire 
absence  of  allusions  to  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection  (after  i  Co 
1 5^  and  the  messianic  claims  of  Jesus,  even  where  {€,g,  at  2^^* 
^7f.  jitf.^  tjigy  would  have  been  to  the  point  To  suppose  that 
these  could  be  taken  for  granted  at  this  period  of  Christianity, 
especially  among  Jews  or  Jewish  Christians  of  the  diaspora,  is 
to  violate  historical  probabilities  even  more  seriously  than  to 
posit  such  an  attitude  to  the  moral  and  ceremonial  Law  on  the 
part  of  the  rigid  James  t  prior  to  Paul's  propaganda. 

A  final  difficulty  (^),  that  the  epistle  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  Pauline  gospel  and  epistles,  is  obviated  by  the  hypothesis 
which  would  relegate  the  composition  of  the  epistle  to  the 
seventh  decade,  though  still  adhering  to  the  authorship  of  James. 
This  view,  which  was  formerly  held  by  Mill  {Prolegomena^  p.  7) 
and  Hug,  is  championed  by  Sch^er  (EinL  304  f.),  Trenkle 
{EinL  2iof.),  Scholten,  Comely,  Weiffenbach,  Bleek,  Farrar 
{Early  Days  of  Christianity^  309-311)1  Sabatier,  Hort  {/C,  148), 
Felten,  Jacoby  {NT  Ethik,  200  f.^  T.  A.  Gumey  {ET.  xiv. 
320  f.),  Parry  (a.d.  62,  or  a  few  years  later),  Bartmann,  and 
Barth,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  matter-of-fact  and  even 
cursoiy  tone  in  which  the  Christian  principles  are  mentioned 
shows  that  ''these  have  been  thoroughly  assimilated  by  the 
minds  and  consciences  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  readers. 
We  are  at  a  late  stage  rather  than  an  early  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  conscience,  social  and  individual  '•  (Parry, 

*  Some,  i^*  Sabatier  (pp.  132  f.),  get  over  this  by  suggesting  that  he  used 
a  secretary ;  but  there  is  no  hint  of  this  in  the  epistle,  and  the  further  difficulty 
of  the  wide  culture  remains. 

t  It  is  usually  assumed  that  James  of  Jerusalem  was  the  author,  not  James 
the  brother  of  John  (Ac  12').  The  tradition  of  the  church  has  never  been 
quite  unanimous  on  the  relationship  between  lames  the  brother  of  Jesus  and 
James  the  son  of  Alphseus. 
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op.  cit  p.  31).  On  this  view  the  epistle  might  be  written  by 
James  to  Paul's  Jewish  Christian  converts  in  Syria  and  Cilicia 
(Gal  i^' :  so,  €,g.^  Kuhl  and  Hoennicke) ;  but  a  more  plausible 
form  of  this  hypothesis  would  be  that  of  Renan  (iv.  ch.  ULX 
who  regards  the  homily  as  an  anti-Pauline  manifesto,  wiUi 
invectives  against  the  rich  and  overbearing  Sadducees  of 
Jerusalem.  In  favour  of  this  date  it  may  be  urged  that  James, 
as  represented  even  in  Acts,  stood  for  an  attitude  of  Jewish 
Christian  aloofness  towards  Paul,  while  in  Gal  3^  Paul  himself 
distinctly  conveys  the  impression  that  the  intraders  from 
Jerusalem  were  emissaries  of  James  (nvcs  ^vo  *Icu(ttj8bv)  who 
claimed  his  authority  for  acting  on  behalf  of  rigorous  Jewish 
Christians.  Unless,  however,  we  assume  a  modification  of 
James'  position,  under  the  influence  of  Paul,*  or  attribute  to 
him  a  fairly  liberal  view  of  the  situation,  the  seventh-decade  date 
presents  more  psychological  and  historical  difficulties  than  even 
the  earlier  date. 

Several  of  the  objections,  moreover,  which  Are  valid  against  the  latter  («,  ^, 
f ,  and  in  part  <0>  s^l  operate  against  this  hypothesis,  and  the  additiooal 
drawback  emerges,  that  no  reference  occurs  to  questions  like  drcnmdsion  and 
the  general  problem  of  the  Law,  which  were  organic  to  the  controvei&y 
between  Paul  and  James  over  the  relations  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christta&s. 
It  is  such  considerations  which  have  suggested  a  later  period  for  the  composi- 
tion of  this  pastoral.  "  Nous  ne  serons  done  pas  ^onn^  de  voir  la  critique 
contemporaine  pencher  de  plus  en  plus  vers  I'opimon  que  cette  ^ttre  de 
Jacques  date  du  second  Age  et  a  M  en  partie  fcrite  pour  r^agir  contre  nne 
tendance,  peut-£tre  mal  appr^6e,  laquelle  elle-m^me  n'appartenait  pas  anz 
debuts  de  I'enseignement  apostolique  "  (Reuss,  L$s  ifUres  caiJkaliques^  p.  1 17). 

A  later  date,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  is  advo- 
cated generally  by  Hilgenfeld  {Einl,  537-542)1  Klopper,  S. 
Davidson  (doubtfully),  McGiffert  {A A,  579-585),  J.  Rdville  {Les 
origines  de  rkpiscapc^^  pp.  230  f.),  A.  H.  Blom  ('  de  achtei^ond 
van  den  Jakobusbrief,'  7T.,  1881,  439-449),  Bacon  (INT.  158- 
165),  von  Soden  (doubtfully),  and  Rovers  {EinL  93).  A  date 
c,  A.D.  100  is  favoured  by  Knopf  {NZ.  34~35X  while  others 
(e.g,  Baur,  Church  History^  Eng.  tr.  i.  128-130;  Schwegler,  NZi. 
i.  413  f.,  441  f.,  and  Volkmar,  ZWT.^  1861,  p.  427)  fix  generally 


*  So,  #./.,  Gould  (NTTk.  102 f.),  who  notes  that  "the  mind  of 
but  not  his  personal  spell,  is  exhibited  here  in  many  essential  matters."  Yet 
it  is  just  this  personal  impression  which  we  would  expect  in  James,  whether 
he  was  the  son  of  Alphaeus  (Meinertz)  or  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Maiy,  at 
least  as  much  as  in  Peter  (see  above,  p.  334). 
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on  the  period  of  the  pastoral  epistles  or  on  that  of  Hennas 
{e.g.  Holtzmann  and  Pfleiderer's  Urc,  ii.  SSSh-SSSt  regarding  Jas. 
as  a  protest  against  the  secularising  tendencies  of  contemporary 
Christianity).*  Bhickner  {Chron,  60  f.,  287  f.)  assigns  it  to  a 
conventicle  of  Jewish  Christian  Essenism,  during  the  reign  of 
Hadrian ;  Jiilicher  {Einl.  §  16),  like  Usteri  (SK,^  1889,  211-256) 
and  Grafe,  thinks  of  the  period  a.d.  125-150;  Peake  {INT, 
87)  assigns  'a  date  comparatively  early  in  the  second  century/ 
owing  to  the  lack  of  any  anti-gnostic  references ;  N.  Schmidt 
{Prophet  of  Nazareth^  p.  191)  conjectures  c.  a.d.  150,  and  W. 
Wrede  (Entstehung  der  Schriften  des  NT^  91-92)9  A.D.  110-140. 
This  hypothesis,  in  a  general  form,  has  the  merit  of  explain- 
ing more  of  the  internal  data,  and  of  explaining  them  more 
satisfactorily,  than  any  other.  The  so-called  primitiveness  of 
the  epistle,  with  its  undogmatic  or  rather  anti-dogmatic  bias,  is 
explicable,  not  against  any  imaginary  t  background  of  a  nascent 
elementary  stage  in  Christianity,  at  which  the  appreciation  of 
Jesus  was  still  meagre,  but  in  the  light  of  such  moralistic 
tendencies  and  features  as  emerged  in  certain  circles  of  Christi- 
anity towards  the  opening  of  the  second  century,  when  for 
various  reasons,  as  Klopper  puts  it,  the  moral  deficiencies  of 
Christian  conduct  were  being  covered  by  the  withered  fig-leaves 
of  an  intellectual  belief,  and  a  higher  legalism  was  promulgated 
as  an  antidote.  The  atmosphere  and  situation  resemble  the 
moralism  of  the  DidachS ;  the  dbtinctively  religious  tenets  are 
assumed  (cp.  He  6^)  rather  than'  proclaimed.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  any  idea  of  anti-gnostic  polemic  or  of  allusions  to 
persecutions  must  be  given  up.  The  range  of  the  homily  does 
not  include  such  hints  of  its  environment 

The  blanched  Christology  of  the  Didache  and  Diognetus  throws  light  also 
upon  the  scanty  allusions  to  Jesus  which,  in  a  primitive  apostle,  are  almost 
incomprehensible.  One  of  the  most  vital  and  central  ideas  of  the  primitive 
Christian  preaching,  in  all  its  phases,  was  the  relation  of  Christ's  death  to 
the  fozgiveness  of  sins.  But  James  refers  to  the  latter  in  a  Jewish  manner 
(5*^),  devoid  of  any  specifically  Christian  background.     It  is  not  possible 

«Cp.  Steck  {ZSckw.,  1889,  xv.  3),  J.  H.  WUkinson  (AJT.  vu  iao-133), 
and  Cone  {EBi,  2321  f.).  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  the 
epistle's  use  by  Qem.  Rom.  are  naturally  able  to  place  it  within  the  first 
century.  Otherwise,  Hermas  furnishes  the  terminus  ad  quem^  just  as  Romans 
or  I  Peter  the  terminus  a  quo^ 

t  Ac  15"^  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary,  for  it  was  written  for  a  tpedfie 
purpose ;  James  is  a  general  homily. 
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to  explain  this  away  by  pleading  that  the  homily  has  a  pmctical  bent  As 
if  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  owing  to  Christ's  death,  was  not  intensely  practicKl 
to  the  early  Christian !  On  the  other  hand,  while  no  pre-occupation  with 
OT  conceptions  can  be  supposed  to  have  excluded  from  an  apostle's  purview 
the  belief  in  forgiveness  through  the  death  of  Christ,  this  and  other  pheno- 
mena become  intelligible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  writings  like  Hennas. 
Luther's  comment  on  2^' — "und  nicht  viel  von  Christo" — applies  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  homily;  it  is  unnatural  (with  Parry,  23*24)  to  take 
rfyy  vUrriP  roO  Kvplov  4ifiuw  ^IrjcoO  XpurroO  rrfs  dd^ijt  as  a  sumnmry  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  as  if  /^  Lord  Jma  Christ  here  were  an  embodiment 
of  6  l/A0vrof  X^TOf,  and  our  Glory  a  description  of  Christ  as  the  ideal  embodi- 
ment of  human  nature's  glory,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  death  of  Jesos 
even  where  we  would  expect  it,  in  5^^  (see  above).  It  is  posable  to  deduce 
from  the  homily  characteristics  which  may  fit  into  a  view  of  James*  charactet 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  but  such  reconstructions  are  at  best  finndfal ; 
although  a  certain  amount  of  ambiguity  attaches  to  any  view  of  the  writing 
there  is  perhaps  less  violence  done  to  the  probabilities  of  the  evidence, 
internal  and  external,  upon  the  later  hypothesis  than  upon  any  other. 

§  6.  Authorship, — ^The  main  problem,  upon  this  vieWy  is  to 
explain  the  authorship  in  the  light  of  i^.  (a)  The  pseudony- 
mous hypothesis  arose  very  early  in  some  circles  of  the  churdh, 
as  Jerome  testifies  in  uir.  inlustr.  2:  **  Jacobus,  qui  appdlatur 
frater  Domini,  unam  tantum  scripsit  epistolam,  quae  de  septem 
catholicis  est;  quae  et  ipsa  ab  alio  quodam  sub  nomine  eius 
edita  asseritur,  licet  pauUtim  tempore  procedente  obtinuerit 
auctoritatem."  But  the  lack  of  any  emphasis  upon  the  apostle's 
personality  and  authority  (no  dirdoroAof  in  i^,  as  in  i  P  \\ 
2  P  i^)  tells  against  this  theory.  If  a  second-century  writer, 
who  wished  to  counteract  some  ultra-Paulinists  (cp.  2  P  3^^ 
had  chosen  the  name  of  the  revered  head  of  the  Jerusalem 
church  (so,  e,g,^  S.  Davidson,  Grafe,  Jiilicher),  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  he  did  not  make  more  of  Paul's  opponent  To 
argue  that  he  refrained  from  introducing  such  traits,  lest  his 
writing  should  incur  suspicion  as  a  literary  fiction,  is  to  attribute 
too  modem  and  subtle  motives  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
practical  motive  of  the  writer,  and  the  conviction  that  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  James,  may  have  been  felt  to  justify  such  a  literary 
method  (see  above,  p.  340).  (3)  A. variant  hypothesis  argues  that, 
while  it  was  erroneously  ascribed  in  the  course  of  tradition  to 
James  the  apostle,  it  was  really  ?nitten  by  some  other  James  (so^ 
^^.,  Erasmus,  ''fieri  potest  ut  nomen  commune  cum  apostolo 
prsebuerit  occasionem  ut  haec  epistola  lacobo  apostolo  ascrib- 
eretur,  cum  fuerit  alterius  cuiusdam  lacobi,"  Pfleiderer,  etc).  The 
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interpretation  of  the  title  as  the  self-designation  of  the  Lord's 
brother  would  be  natural  in  an  age  when  no  Christian  writing 
could  hope  to  secure  canonical  prestige  or  to  retain  its  place 
in  ecclesiastical  use,  if  it  had  not  some  link  with  the  apostles. 
(c)  Finally,  i^  may  be  taken  in  whole  or  part  as  an  addition 
of  the  early  church  (so  Hamack,  TU.  ii.  2.  106  f.,  and  ACL.  ii. 
I.  485-491;  Bacon,  INT,  pp.  158-165;  McGifTert*),  or  a 
Jacobean  nucleus  (Oesterley),  to  which  later  excerpts  from 
other  writings  were  added,  may  be  postulated.  The  conjecture 
(G.  C  Martin,  Exp?^  Feb.  1907,  174-184)  that  the  writing  was 
originally  a  collection  of  logia  with  comments  made  by  James 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  and  issued  in  his  name  after  a.d.  70  as 
a  treatise  on  practical  Christianity,  helps  to  reconcile  the  late 
circulation  of  the  book  with  its  primitive  character,  and  clears 
up  the  address ;  but  it  does  not  explain  2^^^,  and  it  lies  open  to 
most  of  the  objections  valid  against  any  theory  of  apostolic 
authorship,  though  it  is  better  than  Weizs^cker's  (A A,  ii.  27  f.) 
similar  hypothesis  of  an  Ebionitic  anti-Pauline  tract,  containing 
glosses  and  expansions  of  Matthsean  logia,  written  not  by  James 
but  by  some  one  after  a.d.  70. 

The  question  of  the  date  thus  depends  upon  the  crucial 
problem  of  the  authorship,  and  that  in  turn  falls  to  be  decided 
primarily  upon  two  internal  features,  the  religious  colour  and 
the  style.  Each  of  these  features  has  set  literary  criticism 
recently  in  motion  towards  and  away  from  the  apostolic  author- 
ship. The  comparative  lack  of  any  definitely  Christian  traits  and 
the  strangely  Jewish  colouring  of  the  homily  as  a  whole  have 
started  two  hypotheses :  (i.)  One  is  represented  by  the  inde- 
pendent attempts  of  Spitta  and  Massebieau  (*L'^pttre  de 
Jacques,  est-elle  Toeuvre  d'un  Chretien?'  RHR,^  i^95>  PP*  249- 
283)  to  prove  that  the  writing  was  originally  the  work  of  a 
Jewish  writer  ('un  juif,  hell^niste,  lettr^,  atteint  par  la  philo- 
sophie  grecque,  universaliste,  connaissant  le  milieu  th^ologique 
de  la  Dispersion,'  Massebieau,  pp.  270  f.)  which  has  been  edited 
and  adopted  (in  i^  2^)  for  the  uses  of  the  Christian  church. 
But,  even  apart  from  the  lack  of  allusions  to  any  ritual  or  legal 

*  "It  is  possible  that  the  phnise,  'James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  was  added  to  the  anonymous  epistle  under  the  influence 
of  the  parallel  words  in  the  epistle  of  Jude  "  (p.  585).  The  tradition  which 
associates  the  ep.  of  Judas  with  Judas  the  brother  of  Jesus  b  much  earlier 
and  stronger  than  the  Jacobean. 
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usages,  which  would  be  natural  in  a  Jewish  original,  the  Chrisdan 
sense  of  passages  like  i^^  (»the  regenerating  word,  not  the 

word  of  creation),  2^  (to  koXov  ^vo/Aa),  and  5^*^  (^  vapowna  rov 

miptov),  is  unmistakable ;  a  Christian  interpolator  would  scarcely 
have  contented  himself  with  inserting  so  little,  when  he  could 
have  added  references  to  Christ's  life,  e.g,^  at  5^^ ;  and  he  would 
probably  have  left  2^  clearer.*  (ii.)  The  ingenious  suggestion 
that  the  epistle  was  composed  by  James  of  Jerusalem  for  the 
benefit  of  Jews,  not  of  Christians  (J.  H.  Moulton,  ExpJ  iv.  45- 
55),  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  which  invalidate  the  Jewish 
hypothesis  or  that  of  James  the  apostle's  authorship,  viz.  the 
absence  of  any  specific  allusion  to  the  burning  questions  of  the 
law  (with  regard  to  circumcision  especially)  and  of  the  messianic 
claims  of  Jesus,  which  agitated  Jewish  Christendom  at  that  early 
period.  Can  we  suppose  that  a  Christian,  especially  one  of 
James's  position,  suppressed  his  distinctively  Christian  beliefs  in 
order  to  recommend  Christian  morals  to  Jews?  The  hypothesis 
fails  to  provide  adequate  motives  for  such  a  procedure,  and  the 
difficulty  of  2^^  is  practically  as  great  on  this  view  as  on  that  of 
Spitta  and  Massebieau. 

The  conviction  that  so  rich  and  idiomatic  a  Greek  style — to  say  nothing 
of  tlie  culture  (cp.  Hilgenfeld,  Einl.  539  f.)— could  not  have  been  at  the 
command  of  a  man  like  James  of  Jerusalem,t  has  tempted  several  critics 
{€,g,  Faber,  obsiro.  in  epistolam  JacoH  ex  Syrp^  1770 ;  Schmidt,  BerthoMt, 
and  Wordsworth,  SB.  L  pp.  144  f.)  to  conjecture  that  the  epistle  was 
originally  written  in  Aramaic.  But  the  Corbey  old  Latin  version,  with  all 
its  peculiarities,  does  not  hark  back  to  a  Greek  text  which  was,  like  the 
canonical  text,  a  version  of  any  Aramaic  original.  The  epistle  has  asson- 
ances and  idioms  which  preclude  any  idea  of  its  being  a  translation ;  most  of 
it  is  as  distinctively  and  independently  Greek  as  a  page  of  Marcus  Anrelius 
(cp.  Mayor's  ed,  ch.  x.  and  Jacquier's  INT.  iiL  228-230).    Besidet^  it  is 

*  For  adverse  discussions,  see  especially  Mayor  (Exp^  vL  1-14,  321-338 
and  in  pp.  cliv-dxxviii  of  his  edition),  van  Manen  [TT,^  1897,  398-427: 
<  Jacobus  geen  Christen  ?'),  Wrede  (^(7.,  1896,  450-451),  von  Soden  [TLZ., 
1897,  581-584),  Adeney  {Critical  /Review,  1896,  277-283),  Hanpt   {SAT,, 

1896,  747-777),  Steck  {ZScAw.,  1898,  pp.  169-188);  Hamack  {ACL.  n. 
I.  pp.  485-491),  R.  P.  Rose  {/^B.  V.  5i9-534)>  and  Patrick  {James  iAe 
Lortfs  Brother,  1906,  337-343).  His  companion  hypothesis  of  a  Jewish 
original  for  Hennas  has  met  with  equal  disfavour  (cp.  R^ville  in  JPiSTA*., 

1897,  1 17-122,  and  Stahl's  Patrist,  Studien,  1901,  pp.  299-356). 

t  The  best  statement  of  the  case  for  the  bi-lingual  attainments  (Aramaic 
and  Greek)  of  most  Palestinians  is  given  by  Dr.  James  Hadley  in  Essays 
Philological attd  Critical  {iZ'jj),  pp.  403  f. 
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highly  improbable  that  any  epistle,  intended  ex  hypothesi  for  circulation 
thronghout  the  diaspora,  would  be  written  in  Aramaic.  Whatever  bearing 
the  fact  has  upon  the  origin  of  the  writing,  it  should  be  acknowledged 
frankly  that  the  author,  like  the  auUr  ad  Hebraos^  ¥ras  thinking,  as  well 
as  composing,  in  Greek* 

The  wide  differences  of  critical  opinion  upon  James  are  not 
unparalleled  in  other  departments  of  literary  inquiry.  Thus 
a  very  different  writing,  the  Ciris^  was  not  only  attributed  to 
Vergil  himself,  but  has  been  placed  either  before  him  or  after 
him,  as  a  work  which  either  influenced,  or  was  influenced  by, 
his  language.  An  almost  equally  large  range  has  been  covered 
by  the  efforts  of  classical  scholars  to  place  the  Aetna  of  the 
Vergilian  appendix,  and  the  Nux  of  Ovid  presents  similarly 
bafiling  features.  The  phenomena  of  criticism  upon  the 
Jacobean  homily  are  perplexing,  but  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
discrediting  the  science  of  NT  literary  research. 


(D)  TWO  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  THE  PRESBYTER 

{2  AND  3  JOHN). 

LiTXRATURX.^In  additi(»  to  the  editions  and  studies  cited  below  (p.  582) 
under  "The  First  Epistle  of  John":— (a)  2  John:  Ritmeier  [jU  EUcta 
JDominat  1706);  C.  A.  Krigele  (de  Kvpi^^  Joannis^  1758);  Carp>ov 
{Tkeologka  Exegetiea^  pp.  105-208) ;  H.  G.  B.  Mttller  {Comm,  in  Secundam 
tpistolam  loamnis^  1783) ;  C  Klug  {Dt  authentia,  etc.,  1823) ;  F.  L.  Gachon 
{AutkeniiciU di la 2§it  je  ipp.  dt  Jean^  185 1 ) ;  Knauer  (5^,  1833,  452  f. ) ; 
Poggel  (Der  »  unds  BrUff  d,  AposUl Jokanms,  1896)  *  ;  Belser  ( TQ.,  1897, 
150  f.,  review  of  Poggel);  J.  Rendel  Harris  (Exp,*  iii.,  1901,  pp.  194  f); 
W.  M.  Ramsay  {ibid,  pp.  354  '^)  >  Gibbins  (Exp,\  1902,  228-236,  2  John  a 
prophetic  epistle);  J.  Chapman  {JTS^  1904,  357  f.,  517  f.,  *The  Historical 
Setting  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St.  John') ;  V.  Bartlet  {JTS.^ 
1905,  204-216).  (b)  3  John  (generally  in  connection  with  2  John) :  Heu- 
mann's  Commmtaiio  in  Joan,  ep,  iii,  (1778);  Hamack  {TU,  xv.  3)*; 
E.  C.  Selwyn  {The  Ckristian  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Apocalypse,  1900, 
X33  £) ;  B.  Bresky  (Das  VerhSUniss  d,  tweiten  Johannesbriefes  turn  drilien, 
1906);  U.  von  Wilamowits-Moellendorff  (Hermes,  1898,  529  f.);  G.  G. 
Findlay,  Fellowship  in  the  Life  Eternal  (1909),  pp.  1-46. 

§  I.  a  John, — This  note  is  written  by  a  certain  irpco-)9vrcpo« 
to  a  Christian  community,  figuratively  described  as  the  Elect 
Lady^  some  of  whose  members  he  had  met  (^)  and  valued  for 
their  integrity  of  Christian  character.  Owing  perhaps  to  infor- 
mation supplied  by  them,  he  sends  this  warning  against  the  indis- 
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criminate  entertainment  of  itinerant  teacherB*  who  promulgate 
progressive  or  'advanced'  docetic  views  (J)  upon  the  person  of 
Christ  The  note  is  merely  designed  to  serve  Q^  till  the 
writer  arrives  in  person.  He  sends  greetings  to  his  corre- 
spondents from  some  community  in  which  he  is  resident  Q*)  at 
present,  and  with  which  they  had  evidently  a  dose  connection. 

That  iKkeinii  Kvpla  denotes  a  church  is  clear,  in  spite  of  recent  aiguments 
to  the  contrary  (Poggel,  op,  cii,  127  f. ;  Harris),  from  (a)  a  comparison  of  t.^ 
with  I*  and  5"  of  i  Peter  (an  earlier  writing  circulated  in  Asia  Minor) ; 
and  (b)  horn  the  plurals  of  **  **  ^*,  and  ''.  The  origin  of  this  semi-poetic 
personificaticm  of  Uie  church  (cp.  Rev  22^^  and  Hermas)  or  of  a  commonity 
(cp.  2  Co  11')  as  Kvp(a,  may  lie  in  the  conception  of  a  Bride  of  the  wApmi 
(Eph  5"- »  cp.  Jn  3»). 

In  the  absence  of  any  tradition  upon  the  origin  and 
destination  of  the  epistle,  Baur  and  Schw^ler  set  to  work  upon 
a  remark  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Adumbratioms^  iv.  437: 
secunda  Johannis  epistola,  quae  ad  uirgines  scripta  est, 
simplicissima  est;  scripta  uero  est  ad  quandam  Babylontam 
Electam  nomine,  significat  autem  electionem  ecclesis  sanctae). 
It  is  building  too  much  on  the  term  Babyloniam  in  this 
blundering  t  fragment  (in  connection  with  i  P  5^)  to  identify 
the  church  addressed  in  2  John  with  a  section  of  the 
Roman  church,  however,  as  though  the  Diotrephes  of  3  John 
were  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  bishop  of  Rome  (Soter 
or  Eleutherus),  and  the  later  note  a  controversial  missive 
9gainst  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  No  hint  of  Montanist 
sympathies  is  visible  in  the  letter,  and  there  b  nothing 
specifically  Montanist  about  a  term  like  IxXcm^. 

When  all  trace  of  its  original  destination  had  been  lost,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  suit  any  church,  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  addressed  to  the  church  at  large  (so  Jerome, 

*  As  in  Did.  1 1^*'  '  Whosoever  then  shall  come  and  teach  yon  aU  these 
things  aforesaid,  receive  him.  But  if  the  teacher  himself  be  perverted  and 
teach  a  different  doctrine  to  the  undoing  thereof,  hear  him  not ;  yet  if  he 
teaches  to  the  increase  of  righteousness  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
receive  him  as  the  Lord.' 

t  Clement's  error  in  regarding  '  Eklekta'  as  a  Babylonian  Christian  led 
him  (as  Zahn  ingeniously  argues,  Forschungen,  iii.  92f.,  99f.,  INT.  iU.  383) 
to  consider  her  and  her  children  as  Parthians.  Hence  the  erroneous  title 
w^  WipBovi  (v.1.  Tafi04wo\n)  prefixed  to  2  John  and  afterwards  to  the 
group  of  the  *  Johannine '  letters.  This  solution  had  been  already  piopoKd 
by  C.  Wordsworth,  though,  unlike  2^ahn,  he  imagined  the  title  to  be  correct 
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Ep.  ia3^^'^^  ad  Ageruchiam,  after  Clem.  Alex.),  by  a  process  of 
inference  similar  to  that  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  on  Paul. 
This  was  a  particularly  likely  interpretation,  in  view  of  its 
position  among  the  'catholic'  epistles  of  the  Canon.  But  the 
note  must  have  originally  been  meant  for  some  definite  com- 
munity, most  probably  for  one  of  those  in  Asia  Minor,  though 
it  is  superfluous  to  chronicle  the  endless  conjectures. 

S  ^*  3  John, — 3  John  is  another  note  from  the  presbyter^ — 
this  time  a  private  note,  addressed  to  Gains,  evidently  a  convert 
and  disciple  of  the  author  (^),  and  a  member  of  the  same 
community  or  house-church  (*)  as  that  to  which  2  John  had 
been  written.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  note  is  the 
welcome  news  (*)  of  Gaius's  adherence  to  the  true  faith,  and  of 
bis  hospitality  (^)  to  itinerant  preachers  who  are,  it  is  implied, 
of  sound  character  and  doctrine.  The  duty  of  hospitality  is 
pressed  upon  him,  instead  of,  as  usual  (cp.  He  13'),  upon  the 
local  church  as  a  whole  or  its  heads  (cp.  i  Ti  3^  Tit  i* ;  Herm. 
Sim.  ix.  27,  etc),  since  one  of  its  leaders,  a  certain  Diotrephes 
(^^%  had  repudiated  the  authority  and  suppressed  some  previous 
church-epistles  of  the  presbyter,  besides  denying  hospitality  to 
his  representatives.  He  would  even  carry  his  hostility  the 
length  of  excommunicating  their  hosts,  including  Gains,  from 
the  local  community  (cp.  Abbott,  Diat  2258).  With  this 
opponent  the  writer  promises  to  deal  sharply  when  he  comes  in 
person  Q%  Meanwhile  he  dispatches  the  present  note  Q%  in 
appreciation  of  his  correspondent's  attitude ;  Gains  is  to  continue 
his  hospitality  to  the  evangelists  in  question  (^),  who  now  bring 
this  note  to  him.  He  must  have  preserved  it  among  his 
papers,  but  there  is  no  tradition  upon  his  residence.  The  name 
was  so  common  *  that  it  is  precarious  to  argue  from  x  Co  i^* 
or  Ac  20^  that  his  church  was  that  of  Corinth  (Michaelis, 
Alexander,  Coenen  in  ZWT.^  1872, 264-271),  or  Pergamos  (Wolf, 
Hilgenfeld,  Thoma,  Findlay),  where  John  is  said  to  have  ordained 
him  bishop  {Ap.  Const  7^),  Thessalonika  (another  traditional 
site  for  his  bishopric,  Chapman),  or  Thyatira  (Bartlet). 

The  present  note  may  be  a  letter  of  introduction  for 
Demetrius  (^)  and  its  other  bearers  (^);  although  such 
letters  were  usually  addressed  to  a  community  or  church,  not  to 

*  ''The  coincidence  of  name  [with  the  Gaios  of  i  Co  i*^]  it  u  little 
surprising  as  it  would  be  to  find  two  hospitable  Smiths  in  distant  counties  of 
England''  (Findlay,  p.  37). 
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an  individual  (q).  2  Co  3^  8*^*;  Polyk.  PhiL  14),  the  dicum- 
stances  were  peculiar  in  this  case  (see  above).  If  iKKkti^laii 
could  be  read  in  v.^  (cp.  Gwynn,  ffermathenOj  1890,  304), 
Demetrius  would  be  a  presbyter.  The  name  is  too  common  to 
make  it  likely  that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Demas  of 
2  Ti  4^^  (Chapman), — as  though  the  writer  wished  to  prevent  his 
bad  reputation  from  discrediting  him, — or  with  the  Demetrius  of 
Ac  19^  (so  recently  Selwyn  and  Bartlet) ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  (with  Harnack  and  others)  that  the  note  of  v.^  was 
written  to  him,  or  that  he  was  the  sole  bearer  of  3  John. 

The  note  is  set  in  a  new  light  by  the  hypothesis  of  Harnack  {op.  cit.^  also 
HD,  L  pp.  213  f.,  and  The  ConstUutim  and  Law  of  the  Church  in  First 
Two  Ctnturiesy  xoai, ;  q).  Schmiedel  in  EBi,  3146-3147),  foUowed  by  tod 
Dobschtttz  ( Urc,  220-222)  and  Knopf  {NZ,  pp.  206  f. ),  that  the  presbyter, 
who  had  already  (2  Jn  ^')  put  the*  church  on  its  guard  against  itineiant 
preachers,  is  here  opposed  himself  as  an  intruder  by  Diotrephes,  the  head  of 
some  local  church,  who  feels  that  the  interests  of  the  organisation  are  no 
longer  compatible  with  the  outside  supervision  exercised  over  the  Asiatic 
communities  by  the  presbyter  himself.  The  territorial  authority  of  the  latter 
is  repudiated.  On  this  view,  the  presbyter  would  be  making  a  conservative 
protest  against  the  first  of  the  monarchical  bishops.  It  was  unsnccessfoL  By 
the  time  Ignatius  came  to  write,  the  monarchical  episcopate  was  fiurly  settled 
in  Asia  Minor ;  the  action  of  Diotrephes  was  ratified  by  history,  uid  John 
the  presbyter^s  reputation  rested  on  his  writings,  not  on  his  ecclesiastical 
policy.  The  theory,  however,  involves  some  speculative  treatment  of  3  John, 
e,g.  the  denial  of  any  connection  between  the  note  referred  to  in  v.*  and 

2  John ;  also  the  assumption  that  Diotrephes  was  a  bishop,  and  that  he  repre- 
sented the  monarchical  episcopate,  whereas  he  may  have  been  on  quite  the 
opposite  side ;  and  finally,  the  assumption  that  his  &alt  was  eodesiastica] 
rather  than  doctrinal  (cp.  Krttger,  ZWT,^  1898,  307-311 ;  Hilg^dd,  iHi. 
316-320,  and  Belser,  Tig.,  1897,  i5of.). 

§  3.  Traces  of  2  and  3  John  in  sub^postolic  literature, — 
No  clear  allusion  to  either  note  occurs  in  the  apostolic  fathers ; 

3  Jn  ^  need  not  lie  behind  the  phrase  of  Papias  in  Eus.  If.  E, 
iii.  39.  3  (dir  avT^  irofMiyiFo/A^s  dXyfitia^f  and  Ignatius  did  not 
require  to  have  read  2  Jn  ^  in  order  to  write  ad  Smym.  4*. 
The  existence  of  the  pair  is  plain,  however.  The  allusion  in  the 
Muratorian  Canon  ('  epistulas  sane  Juds  et  superscripti  [supia- 

*  Harnack  considers  2  John  to  have  been  written,  however,  to  another 
church,  and  refuses,  on  inadequate  grounds,  to  see  2  John  in  3  John  '.  But 
this  allusion  in  '  (iypafa)  refers  in  all  likelihood  to  2  John  nther  than 
t  •  I  John  or  to  some  lost  epistle ;  it  was  in  order  to  avoid  the  last-named 
suggestion  that  dr  was  added  at  an  early  stage  in  the  textual  bistmy  of  the 
letter. 
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scripti?]  loannis  duae  in  catholica  habentur')  is  certainly  to 
2  and  3  John  (cp.  Lightfoot's  Biblical  Essays^  99-100);  the 
fragment  has  already  referred  to  x  John,  which  went  with  the 
Fourth  gospel  Irenaeus  (iii.  16.  8,  cp.  i.  16.  3)  quotes  2  Jn 
^"^  as  if  it  came  from  i  John,  with  a  laxity  which  is  not  un- 
exampled in  subsequent  writers.  Both  were  known  to  Clement 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  For  their  earliest  appearance,  at  a 
later  date,  in  the  Syrian  church,  see  Gwynn  {Hermathenay  1890, 
281  f.).  Codex  Bezae  originally  had  3  John  (and  therefore, 
probably,  2  John  and  i-  John)  immediately  before  Acts,  the 
'Johannine'  epistles  thus  following  the  Fourth  gospel.  2  and  3 
John  could  only  have  survived  on  account  of  their  traditional 
connection  with  their  author,  and  when  the  later  development 
of  the  Johannine  tradition  obliterated  John  the  presbyter  in 
favour  of  his  apostolic  namesake,  2  and  3  John,  like  the 
Apocalypse,  usually  passed  into  the  canon  (so  far  as  they  passed 
in  at  all)  as  compositions  of  John  the  apostle. 

It  was  probably  the  fugitive  chaiacter  and  the  doctrinal  insignificance 
of  the  notes  which  not  only  prevented  their  wide  circulation  but  started 
doubts  upon  their  canonidty.  Origen  (quoted  in  Eus.  H.  E,  vL  25.  10: 
['Icidi'riff]  JcaraXAocvfy  rcU  htiarMff  vdrv  dXfy««r  crlx*^,  tffT»  8i  tad 
dtvripav  Ktd  r^rrpf  iwtl  06  rdrrn  ^aahf  ynfatnvt  drai  ra&rat'  rX^  vCk  el^iw 
0rlx^  d/i^^e^  ^xar^)  and  his  pupQ  Dionysius  (in  ff.  JS,  viL  25.  10)  both 
reflect  these  suspicions  Eusebius  (At.  JF.  iiL  25.  3),  in  mentioning  the  notes 
among  the  NT  dmXcyo^o,  alludes  to  the  possibility  that  they  were  by  a 
namesake  of  the  apostle  ;  this  early  tradition,  which  is  definitely  chronicled 
by  Jerome  (de  mr,  Musir,  9 :  *  leliquse  autem  duse  .  .  .  lohannis  pres- 
byteri  adseruntnr,  18:  .  •  .  superiorem  opinionem,  qua  a  plerisque 
rettulimus  tiaditum  duas  posteriores  epistulas  lohannis  non  apostoli  esse,  sed 
presbyteri '),  and  which  appears  in  the  Decretum  Damasi,  has  been  hugely 
ratified  by  modem  research  into  the  Johannine  problem. 

J  4.  Authorship. — The  rpccrjSvrcpof  is  unnamed.  Even  on 
the  theory  that  John  the  apostle  survived  till  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  in  Asia  Minor  and  wrote  one  or  both  of  the 
larger  'Johannine'  books,  it  would  not  follow  necessarily  that  he 
composed  these  notes.  There  is  no  claim  to  apostolic  authority, 
even  in  3  John  where  it  would  have  been  specially  relevant ;  and 
although  Peter  is  termed  a  presbyter  in  i  P  5^  this  is  in  an 
epistle  which  had  already  explicitly  called  him  an  apostle 
(i  P  i^),  so  that  the  former  passage  is  not  a  parallel  to  the 
supposed  apostolic  origin  of  notes  like  2  and  3  John,  where  the 
writer  simply  calls  himadf  h  wpwfivr^fM^    The  only  important 
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figure  of  that  age  who  is  known  to  us  as  'the  presbyter'  xmr 
i(oxq¥  is  John  the  presbyter,  to  whom  Papias  refers  in  exactly 
this  fashion  (cp.  If,  R,  iii.  39.  15,  fcat  rovro  6  irpco'jSvrcpot  eXcyc). 
The  early  tradition  of  his  authorship  has  therefore  won  wide 
acceptance  since  Jerome's  day;  so,  ^.^.,  Erasmus,  Grotius, 
Fritzsche,  Bretschneider,  Wieseler,  Credner,  Jachmann,  Ebrard, 
Renan  (iv.  pp.  78  f.),  Forbes,  Hamack,  Selwyn,  von  Dobschutz 
{Urc,  2i8f.),  von  Soden  {INT,  445f.)i  Heinrici  {Urc,  i29f.), 
J.  Weiss,  Peake,  and  R.  Knopf  (iVZ  32  f.).  The  irpc<r)9vT«po« 
of  the  letters  has  an  antipathy  to  gnostic  speculation  and  an 
authority  over  the  local  churches  similar  to  those  reflected  in 
Apoc  2-3.  It  is  true  that  2  and  3  John  do  not  reproduce 
the  distinctive  eschatological  or  chronological  tenets  of  the 
larger  work,  but  in  such  small  notes,  written  for  a  speda] 
purpose,  there  was  no  occasion  to  develop  chiliastic  opinions  or 
any  of  the  specific  views  promulgated  in  the  Apocaljrpse. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  Apoc  2-3  the  pres- 
byter is  giving  each  church  ^ircray^v  icv/^mv  (i  Co  7*^)  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  or  rather  ^  Xoy<p  icvpiov  (i  Th  4"  cp.  i  Co  7^ 
ovK  hf^  dXXa  h  icvpios),  while  in  2  and  3  John  he  writes  kot^  r^ 
lliJqv  yvvtfvqv  (in  the  sense  of  x  Co  7^).  When  allowance  is 
made  for  a  certain  flexibility  and  versatility,  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  regarding  2  and  3  John  as  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  than  in  believing  that  Philemon  and  Colossians 
were  almost  contemporary  products  of  Paul's  pen.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  (Schleiermacher, 
EinL  400 ;  Clemen)  that  2  and  3  John  were  written  by  diflerent 
hands  (2  John  after  3  John,  according  to  Clemen). 

The  contents  and  chanu:teristics  of  the  two  notes  are  too  occasional  to 
support  the  rival  theory  that  they  were  pseudonymous,  written  under  the 
name  of  John  the  apostle  (Baumgarten)  or  the  presbyter  (Schmiedel)  in  order 
to  correct  the  description  of  him  by  Papias  (Lttdemann,  JPT,^  1879,  565- 
676).  Schwartz  {Der  Tod  d,  Sdhne  Zebedai,  42  f. ,  47  f*  )>  who,  like  Hamack, 
rightly  sees  that  they  are  genuine  notes  from  the  same  hand  of  an  Asiatic 
presbyter,  conjectures  that  the  author's  name  was  left  out  in  order  that  his 
title  of  6  rpeap&repot  might  connect  the  notes  with  the  more  famous  presbyter 
John.  This  would  have  been  a  singularly  roundabout  way  of  reaching  such 
an  end.  Bacon  {Fourth  Gospel  in  /Research  and  Debate^  19 10,  iS4f.)  regards 
all  the  three  'Johannine  epistles'  as  a  piece  of  editorial  framework  or 
epistolary  commendation  written  by  the  author  of  John  1-20  in  oider  to  give 
currency  to  the  latter,  and  afterwards  used  by  R,  the  author  of  John  21,  who. 
finally  edited  the  Fourth  gospel  in  its  present  form.  But  if  any  hypothesis 
along  these  lines  had  to  be  worked  out,  it  would  be  better  to  connect  th# 
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author  of  x  John  with  the  appendix  and  the  final  revision  of  the  gospel  (see 
below).  At  all  events,  the  common  phraseology  of  3  Jn  ''  and  Jn  ai**  might 
as  well  be  a  reminiscence  in  the  case  of  the  latter  (where  the  application  is 
less  natural)  or  the  independent  use  of  a  catch- word  of  the  '  Johannine'  circle. 
For  similar  reasons,  the  parallels  between  2  and  3  John  and  the  longer  homily 
(i  Jn.)  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  literary  dependence  of  the  former  on  the 
latter.  In  the  case  of  a  school  or  group,  like  the  Asiatic  '  Johannine '  circle, 
the  currency  of  phrases  and  ideas  renders  it  not  impossible  that  the  smaller 
notes  were  written  earlier  and  independently. 

When  the  theory  that  all  five  'Johannine'  writings  came  from  John  the 
apostle  or  John  the  presbyter  is  abandoned,  and  the  gospel  assigned  to  a 
different  author  from  the  apocalypse,  the  problem  of  the  three  epistles 
remains.  Prima  facie  I  Jn.  goes  with  the  Fourth  gospel,  either  as  written 
by  the  Fourth  evangelist  or  by  some  like-minded  Christian  of  the  same 
group.  2  and  3  John,  on  the  other  hand,  go  more  naturally  with  the 
apocalypse,  when  the  latter  is  assigned  to  John  the  presbyter,  in  Sfnte  of 
traits  like  the  doctrinal  antichrist-conception  of  a  Jn  ^=  i  Jn  2^  4^.  The 
alternative  would  be  to  group  them  with  i  John,  assuming  that  the  latter  was 
not  written  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  gospel.  In  a  problem  like  this, 
where  the  data  are  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
literature,  no  result  can  claim  more  than  a  high  degree  of  probability,  but 
the  scale  appears  to  turn,  upon  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that 
2  and  3  John  were  written  by  John  the  presbyter, — whether  before  or  after  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse  it  is  not  possible  to  say, — and  that  they  diverge  from 
1  Jn.  The  latter  position  is  more  than  defensible.*  The  two  notes  have 
a  distinctiveness  of  form  and  even  of  language  which  justifies  the  hypothesis 
that  their  origin  is  not  that  of  i  Jn.  and  the  Fourth  gospel.  Thus  we  find 
idiosyncrasies  like  cf  ret  for  the  Johannine  lor  rcf,  ipxdfupotf  iif  aapgl  for 
ikiiKvBiln  ip  aapKi,  Kotpupeiw  for  Kotpwpiav  ix^^$  «''  olxlap  for  eh  rd  fdto,  etc. 
The  collocation  of  x^*»  i^os,  etfr/jni  is  not  Johannine,  and  there  are  other 
resemblances  to  Pauline  language,  apart  from  the  apparent  acquaintance  with 
I  Peter  which  2  John  betrays.  The  common  denominator  of  language  and 
style  between  i  John  and  2-3  John  is  patent  But  *'not  even  all  these 
resemblances  are  conclusive.  They  are  in  no  case  very  remarkable  idioms  or 
phrases.  Current  peculiarities  and  turns  of  language  at  Ephesus  might  account 
for  them  all,  so  far  aS  they  need  to  be  accounted  for*'  (Selwyn,  p.  133). 

§  5.  Chartuteristics  and  style. — ^The  notes  reveal  the  presbyter 
journeying  (so  Qem.  Alex,  quis  diues  satu,  42)  to  and  fro  among 
his  churches,  and  writing  letters,  now  and  then,  to  serve  as 
temporary  guides  till  he  could  arrive  in  person.  £[e  has  a 
coterie  of  like-minded  Christians  (this  is  the  force  of  the  we  in 
^^^  ",  cp.  I  Jn  I*"*  4** "),  in  whose  name  as  well  as  in.  his 

*  The  difference  of  authorship  between  i  Jn  and  2-3  Jn  is  recognised  by 
Credner  {Einl.  i.  692  f.),  Ebrard  (359  f.),  Selwyn  (135  f.),  J.  R^ville  (le  quatr. 
Evangile^  49f>)»  Schwartz,  and  JUlicher  {Einl.  218-216),  especially. 

t  Cp.  Apoc  i's:2  Jn  ^.  The  contrast  between  this  and  i  Jn  4'  is  equalled 
by  the  difference  between  3  Jn  "  and  z  Jn  4"*^  *. 

31 
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own  he  speaks  with  authority,  and  the  truth  (3  Jn  ^  is  simply 
a  life  answering  to  the  apostolic  standard  laid  down  by  these 
authorities.  Thus  2  John  is  a  specimen  of  the  excommunicating 
letters  occasionally  dispatched  by  early  Christian  leaders  to  a 
community  (cp.  i  Co  5*),  while  3  John  is  nearer  to  IvcotoXoa 
frwrrariKoi  (cp.  2  Co  3*)  like  Ro  i6^. 

In  3  Jn  ^,  as  the  ose  of  dTaai^ot  for  ^rarof  might  be  thought  "  SdiSo- 
rednerei  und  nicht  vom  besten  Geschmacke,"  the  writer  added  5r  .  . .  dXifMy 
(U.  von  W.  Moellendorif,  pp.  529  f.).  In  v.>  Rendel  Harris  (Exp.*  viiL 
167)  proposes  to  correct  repl  to  rpd,  after  the  common  formula  in  the  papyri. 
The  latter  bring  out  the  epistolary  character  of  the  notes.  Thus,  e,^, ,  for  tntpLa. 
as  a  term  of  affectionate  courtesy,  cp.  e,g,  Oxyrhynckus  Papyri^  iv.  243 1 
(BcpoOrc  rg  Kvfh^  iiav)  ;  for  caX(^  rotew  and  the  idea  of  3  Tn  ',*  the  papynis- 
note  quoted  in  Witkowski*s  Epistulm  Privatm  Groat  (1906),  5f.  (xoXdt 
TMCct  A  ippuaai  rcU  rd  Xocrd  (rot  card  ywib/Aiiw  tftfrlr)  and  the  second-oentory 
letter  (Berlitur  Griechische  Urkutukn^  ii.  84  f.,  vp^  ftkw  v6.m»p  e0x«yau  91 
i>Yca£retv  jrrX.).  The  phrase  in  the  fourth-oentuiy  Christian  letter  (^  Justinns 
to  Papnnthius  (cp.  Deissmann's  Licht  vom  Ostm^  151  f.),  Ira  o0r  m^  voXXd 
Tpd^  col  ^vpopi^v'w,  may  be  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  3  Jn  "  (cp.  ^ 

J  6.  Date, — ^Those  who  ascribe  the  notes  to  John  the  apostle 
date  them  anywhere  between  80  and  100,  or  even  earlier  (after 
Neronic  persecution,  Chapman).  Otherwise,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  their  composition  by  John  the  presbyter  or  some  anonymous 
*  Johannine'  disciple,  they  may  fall  later,  before  no  (HamackX 
between  a.d.  125  and  130  (Pfleiderer,  Urc.  iL  450),  between 
130  and  140  (Holtzmann,  Hilgenfeld,  EinL  682--694 ;  Wets- 
slicker's  AA.  iL  239,  and  Bruckner,  Chron.  302  f.),  or  even 
c,  A.D.  155  (Kreyenbiihl,  Evglm  der  Wahrheit^  i,  131  f.).  Their 
lack  of  definite  allusions  to  the  gnostic  systems  and  their 
attitude  towards  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  church, 
however,  are  best  met  by  a  date  not  later  than  the  opening 
decades  of  the  second  century  (cp.  J.  R^ville,  Les  origines  de 
P^piscapat^  L  204-208),  when  the  organisation  was  being  con- 
solidated A  period  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Didachft  and 
Ignatius  would  suit  most  of  the  requirements  of  these  letters. 
Their  similarity  of  tone  suggests  that  they  were  written  shortly 
after  one  another,  but  they  stir  rather  than  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
the  historian.  In  the  dark,  wide  bay  of  early  Christian  life,  they 
glimmer  like  two  adjacent  specks  of  light,  indicating  some  place 
fvhere  Asiatics  dwell  and  work,  unknown  to  passers-by  upon  the 
high  seas. 

•  J.  R.  Harris  (Exp.*  viii.  166  f.). 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  JOHN, 

LiTBRATURB.  —  (a)  Editions — although  the  earliest  Greek  commentaries 
(«.^.  by  Melito  and  Hippolytus)  have  been  lost,  those  of  Oecumenius  (cp. 
Diekamp  in  SBBA.,  1901,  1046  f.)»  Andreas  (ed.  Sylburg,  1596),  and 
Arethas  snryive,  as  well  as  Latin  commentaries  by  Victorinus  of  Pettau  (cp, 
Ehrhard,  ACL,  484f.)»  Tyconius,  Primasius,  Apringtus  (ed.  F6rotin,  Paris, 
1900),  Beatus  (cp.  H.  L.  Ramsay,  Lt  Commentaire  de  fapoe,  par  Beatus^ 
1900),  etc.,  and  the  Syriac  work  of  Bar^ibi  (cp.  Gwynn  in  Htrmathena^ 
vL-viL).  Haymo,  Joachim,  and  Rnpert  of  Deutz  are  the  best  representatives 
of  the  mediaeval  school.  The  sixteenth  century  threw  up  the  Annotationes  of 
Erasmus  (15 16),  with  the  commentaries  of  T.  Bibliander  (Basle,  1569), 
F.  Ribeira  (Salamanca,  1591),  and  J.  Winckelmann  (Frankfort,  1590);  the 
seventeenth  added  K,  Salmeron's  Prmludia  (Cologne,  1614),  De  Dieu's 
AnimadversioHds  (i6/fi)y  and  the  Cogitatianes  of  Cocceius (Amsterdam,  1673), 
with  the  commentaries  of  Brightman  (London,  1 61 6),  D.  Pttfaeus  (Heidelberg, 
1618),  Mariana  (1619),  Cornelius  k  Lapide  (1627),  H.  Grotius  {AmwtO' 
iiofus,  Paris,  1644),  and  Hammond  (London,  1653);  while  the  eighteenth^ 
produced  Vitringa's  'ArdU/Ntf'ct  (1721)',  Abauut's  Discourse^  HisL  ank 
Critical  (London  and  Geneva,  1730),  and  the  commentaries  of  Schlur- 
mann  (1722),  Bengel  (1740),  Wetstein  (Amsterdam,  1752),  and  Eichhom 
(Gottingen,  1791).  The  literalure  of  the  nineteenth  century  includes  the 
editions  of  Woodhouse  (London,  1805);  P.  J.  S.  Vogel  {Comuuntaiiones  vii, 
de  apoc,  Joh,^  Erlangen,  1811-^);  Ewald  {Commentarius  .  .  •  txegtticus 
€i  criticus^  1828) ;  A.  L.  Matthaei  (Gottingen,  1828) ;  ZuUig  (Stuttgart, 
1834-40);  S.  P.  Tregelles  (1844);  Moses  Stuart*  (1845)*;  de  Wette 
(184JB);  Ebrard  (—  Olshausen,  1853);  C.  Stem  (1854);  C.  Wordsworth 
(London,  i860);  E.  W.  Hengstenberg'  (Berlin,  186 1-2);  J.  Glasgow 
(Edinbuigh,  1862);  G.  Volkmar  (Zurich,  1862);  Alford<  (1862);  Wolf 
(Innsbruck,  1870);  H.  Kienlen  (1870);  Kliefoth  (1874);  J.  L.  Fuller 
(1874);  Hofmann  (1874);  A.  Bisping  (Miinster,  1876);  C.  H.  A.  Burger 
{i^1l)\  J'  P-  Lange'  (1878,  Eng.  tr.  1874)  ;  E.  Reuss  (1878);  Garrat* 
(1878);  S.  Lee  {Speaker's  Comm.  1881);  Waller  (Freiburg,  1882);  Ph. 
Kremente  (Freiburg,  1883);  Beck  (1885);  Dttsterdieck^  (—  Meyer, 
1887);  KUbel  (—  Zockler,  1888);  W.  Milligan  (London,  1889);  RandaU 
{Pulpit  Camm,  1890);  F.  S.  Tiefenthal  (1892);  W.  H.  Simcoz  {CGT, 
1893),  and  Lindenbein*  (i^5)*     More  recent  works  include  the  editions  of 


*  For  the  cloud  of  homiletical  and  prophetical  books,  see  ElUcitt's  ii^ra 

Apocalyptica,  iv.  275  f. 
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E.  W.  Benson  (London,  1900) ;  B.  Weiss*  (1902) ;  C.  A.  Scott  {CB,  1902); 
A.  Crampon  {L* Apocaiyps4  de  S.  Jean^  traduite  et  emnotit^  Toumai,  1904)  ; 
Th.  Calmes  (Paris,  1905)*;  F.  Weidner  (Annotaiiom^  New  York,  1906); 
W.  Bousset*  (—  Meyer,  1906);  H.  B.  Swcte'  (1907)*;  H.  P.  Forbes 
(New  York,  1907) ;  F.  J.  A.  Hort  (posthumous  fragment,  1907) ;  J.  Weiss* 
\SNT,  1907) ;  Holtzmann-Bauer  (HC*  1908)* ;  J.  M.  S.  Baljon  (Utrecht, 
1908) ;  Mofiatt  {EGT.  1910) ;  E.  C.  S.  Gibson  (London,  1910) ;  A.  RamHy 
( lV$stmimter  NT^  1910). 

(^)  Studies — (i.)  general : — ^Semlei's  Neue  UnUnuckungtn  (Halle,  1776) ; 

A.  Tilloch*s  DisstriaHom  Inirodtutory  to  Siwfy  9/  ihi  Languagt^  Siructmrw^ 

ond  Contents  of  tke  Apocalypse  (London,    1823) ;  LUcke's   Vtrsueh  eingr 

vollstandigen    EinUUung  in    dU    Offenbarung  Jokannis^   (1852)^;    E. 

Boehmer,  Uher  Veffassor  und  Abfassungsneit  d,  johan.  Apokafypse  undwstr 

bibl,  Typik  (1855) ;  H.  J.  Grilber,   Vorsuch  eimr  kistor,  Erklanmg  .  .  . 

(Heidelberg,   1857);   Meijboom,  Do    Openbarmg  (1863);    Manchot,  Die 

OJfenbarung  Johanms  (1869);  Fanar,  Early  Days  of  Christianily  (1882. 

ch.  zzviiL) ;  E.  Havet,  Le  Christianisme  et  ses  engines  (1888,  iv.  pp.  314C) ; 

Chauflfard,  V apocalypse  et  son  interpritation  historique  (1888);   Lohr,  die 

Ojfenbarung  Johannes   (1890);    Milligan,    Discussions   on  tke  Apoealyps* 

(London,  1893) ;  S.  Davidson,  Outlines  of  a  Comtn,  on  Revelation  (1894) ; 

H.  Bexg,  Tke  Drama  of  tke  Apocalypse  (London,  1894) ;  W.  Bousset  {^EBu 

194-212);  Schmiedel  (£^i.  25 14-2518);  F.  C.  Porter  (Hastings'  DB,  xw. 

239-266)*;    E.  C.   Selwyn,    Tke  Ckristian   Propkets  and  tke  PropkeiU 

Apoealyps  (1900);  Baljon  (INT  pp.  241-265);  Wemle's  Un,  L  (Eng. 

tr.)  pp.   36of. ;  G.  H.   Gilbert,    Tke  First  InUrpreters  of  Jesus  (1901), 

pp.  332  f. ;  F.  C  Porter,  Messages  of  Apoc,  Writers*  (i 901),  pp.  169-296; 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  Letters  to  tke  Seven  Ckurckes*  (1904);  G.  Linder,  die 

Qffenbarung  des  Jokannes  aufgescklossen  (1905);  Calmes,  Vapoc,  devant  Im 

tradition  et  devant  la  critique^  (1907);  E.  A.  Abbott  (Diat.  2942,  2998, 

§  II)*;  J.  Bonnet's  Eclaircissemcnt  de  f apocalypse  {i^) ;  A.  Rqrmond's 

Explication  (Lausanne,  1908) ;  C.  W.  Votaw  {Bibl.   iVorld^  1907,  32-40, 

290-299,  1908,  39-50,  3>4-328) ;  J.  J.  Scott,   Lectures  on  tke  Apocalypse 

(1909);  A.  V.  Green,  7%e  Epkesian  Canonical  Writings  (1910),  pp.  164- 

246 ;  G.  T.  Jowett,  Tke  Apocalypse  of  St,  Jokn  ( 1910).    (ii. )  on  special  points : 

(a)  religious  ideas: — Herder's  Maran  Atka  (Riga,  1779);  A.  Schneider's 

Esscd  sur  les  idies  de  f  apocalypse  touckant  la  personne  de  Ckrist  (Strassbnig, 

1855);    Bleek's    Vorlesungen   (ed.    Hossbach,     1862;    Eng.    tr.    1874); 

Gthha^di'i  Lekrbegriff  der  Apocalypse  {i^y$,   Eng.   tr.);   Hoekstra's    'de 

Christologie  d.   Apok.'  {TT,,   1869,    363-402);    Briggs,    Messiah  of  tke 

Apostles  (pp.   285-461);    Cone,    Tke   Gospel  and  its  earliest  Interpreters 

(1893),  pp.   346-361;   M.   S.  Terry  {JBL.^   1895,  91-100);   Hofinann's 

Vorlesungen   (ed.    Lorenx,    1896);    Trench,    Comm,    on   Epp.    to   Seven 

Ckurckes^  (1897)*;   J.    O.    Michael,    Die    Gotteskerrsckaft  als  leitender 

Grundgedanke  in  der  OJfenbarung  des  Jokannes  (Leipzig,  1903) ;  V.  Ermooi, 

Ma  cristologia  dell'  Apocalisse'  {Riv,  d.  Sciene.    Tool.,   1908,  538-552); 

A.  S.  Peake,  '  The  Person  of  Christ  in  the  Revelation  of  John'  (ManseJUld 

College  Essays,  1909,  89-109)  *.    {J>)  text,  etc  :>>C  F.  Matthaei's  Apocalypsis 

Jok,  grace  et  latine  ex  codicibus  nunquam  antea  examinatis  (Riga,  1785); 

A.    Birch,    Varia   lectiones   ad  textum    Apoc,    (Copenhagen,   1800);    F. 
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Delltzsch,  HandschrifU  Funde,  L  ('die  ensmischen  Entstellungen  dcs 
Testes  d.  Apokalypse  nachegewiewn  aus  dem  verloren  geglaubten  codex 
Reuchlins')  1861  ;  Haussleiter's  ed.  of  Primasius  in  Zahn's  Forschungen 
Mur  Gesck,  d.  NTHchin  Kanons  (iv.  1-224)*;  B.  Weiss,  'die  Job.- 
Apokalypse,  textkritische  Unterschungen  und  Textheratell.'  (TU.  viL  i, 
1891)*;  Goossen's  Tlmlog,  Studia  (fiudculos  L,  'Apoc.  S.  Joh.  apostoli 
Teisio  sahidica');  G.  H.  Gilbert  {Bibl.  IVorld,  1895,  29 f.,  zi4f.,  'The 
Originality  of  the  Apocalypse');  Gwynn,  The  Apocalypse  of  S.  John  in 
Syruu  (1897)*;  J.  H.  Barbour  {Bibl.  Worid,  1899,  316-325,  'The 
structure  and  teaching  of  the  Apocalypse');  T.  C.  Laughlin,  The  Solecisms 
of  the  Apocalypse  (Princeton,  .1902);  F.  Palmer,  The  Drama  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (1903) ;  Delaporte,  Fragments  Sahidiques  du  NT  Apokalypse  (Paris, 
1906) ;  F.  C  Conybeare,  The  Armenian  Tuct  ef  Revelation  (London,  1907 ; 
Text  and  Translation  Society). 

§  I.  Outline  and  conlents.—{Cp>  F.  Palmer,  TAe  Drama  of 
the  Apocalypse,  iQoS,  and  Swete,  pp.  xxiz-xlL) 

ji-&  4-s      prologue. 

1*^  vision  of  heaven,  with  John's  commission  to  write  to  seven 

Asiatic  churches  ^  at 
2^-^  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 

and  Laodicea. 
4^5^        vision  of  heaven,  introducing 
6^*^  the  plagues  of  the  seven  seal»« 

(i)  the  white  horse  (Parthian  raid), 

(2)  the  red  horse  (war  and  blood8hed)p 

(3)  the  black  horse  (&mine), 

(4)  the  livid  horse  (pestilence), 

(5)  the  souls  of  the  slain, 

(6)  the   earthquake  and   eclipse  (the  hit   Day,   panic   of 

king^  etc.). 

Intermezzo : — 
7^**  sealing  of  redeemed  on  earth, 

7**v  bliss  of  redeemed  in  heaven. 

8^  (7)  the  silence  (ominous  pause  for  half  an  hour). 

8*^  vision  of  heaven,  an  episode  of  angels,  introducing 

S^-f^  the  plagues  of  the  seven  trumpets — 

(i)  earth  (shower  of  bloody  hail  and  fire), 

(2)  sea  (volcanic  bomb), 

(3)  streams  and  springs  (poisoned  by  torch-like  meteor), 

(4)  eclipse  (partial), 

(5)  demonic  locusts, 

(6)  demonic  cavalry  (Parthian  invasion). 

Intermezzo : — 
i6^*>*  episode  of  angels  and  a  booklet, 

1 1''^  the  apocalypse  of  the  two  fULpripet, 

^  Cp.  G.  Lampakis,  01  ^rrh,  Aoripes  r^  droiraXi^cfait,  Ifroi  loroplOf  iptlvia^ 
iunuuM  KoX  wdw  KardoTOiOis  tQip  iwr^  ixxKifouow  r^  *  Arias  (Athens,  1909). 
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1 1'*''*  (7)  voices  and  visions  in  heaven,  introducing 

13^'^^  the  dragon  or  Satan,  war  in  heaven, 

,,1-10.  ii-ii  /the  Beast  from  the  sea,  the  dragon's  ^'ia-wgent) ^ar  on  earth. 
\the  Beast  from  the  land,  the  vice-regent's  ally.  / 

Intermezzo : — 
14^'*  bliss  of  redeemed  in  heaven, 

14''''^  episode  of  angels  and  doom  on  eartb. 

15I-*  vision  of  heaven,  an  efnsode  of  angels,  introducing 

16^-91  the  plagues  of  the  seven  bowls — on 

(i)  earth   (adherents   of  Oesar-calt  punished  by  noisomt 
ulcers), 

(2)  sea  (poisoned  by  coagulated  blood) 

(3)  streams  and  springs  (turned  into  blood), 

(4)  sun  (scorching  heat), 

(5)  throne  of  the  Beast  (darkness), 

(6)  Euphrates  (dried  up  to  facilitate  Parthian  invasion), 

(7)  air  (storm  and  cosmic  collapse), 
visions  of  doom  on 

tf'^*"  (a)  the  realm  of  the  Beast  (Rome)^ 

igi-M  a  taunt-song  of  doom  on  earth  * 

i^-iQ  a  triumph-song  in  heaven — 

i^-^  (d)  the  Beast  and  hb  alUes, 

26^'"  {c)  the  dragon  or  Satan  and  his  adherents,  f 

visions  of 

2d>''^  (a)  the  great  white  throne, 

21^"*  W  the  new  heaven  and  eaith^ 

2i'-22"  (c)  the  new  Jerusalem. 

22*^  epilogue. 

The  outcome  of  the  opening  vision  (i^)  is  a  commission 
to  write  charges  to  seven  churches  of  Western  Asia  Minor  (a-3). 
As  the  Roman  emperors  addressed  letters  to  the  Asiatic  cities 
or  corporations  (the  inscriptions  mention  at  least  six  to  Ephesus, 
seven  to  Pergamos,  three  to  Smyrna,  etc;  cp.  Deissmann's 
LtM  vam  Osten^  pp.  274  f.),  so  Jesus  the  heavenly  Kvpwi  com- 
municates through    John  his  instructions  to  these  Christian 

*  This  magnificent  dramatic  lyric,  afler  a  short  prelude  (w.***),  and  a 
stanza  of  triumph  over  the  oppressor's  fall  (w.*^),  describes  the  wail  of  kings 
(w.*-»),  merchants  (w.  "•"),  and  sea&ring  men  (w. "-»»),  like  Ezekiel's 
well-known  doom-song  over  the  £all  of  Tyre.  The  closing  lines  (w.'^'*) 
vividly  portray  the  sudden,  violent,  and  irrevocable  doom  of  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome. 

t  The  author  welds  together  here  the  two  mjrthological  traditions  of  (a) 
a  temporary  restraint  of  the  evil  power,  and  (b)  a  temporary  messianic  re^, 
using  the  latter  in  order  to  provide  a  special  reward  for  the  martyrs.  This 
re-arrangement  obliges  him  to  connect,  though  vaguely,  the  Gog  and  Magog 
legend  with  the  recrudescence  of  Satan,  and  also  to  postpone  the  resorrectiiGO 
till  after  the  messianic  interval. 
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communities.*  The  scene  then  changes  (4^).  The  churches 
and  their  angels  give  place  to  a  fresh  tableau  of  the  heavenly 
penetralia  (4-5).  The  prophet  is  admitted  to  the  celestial 
presence-chamber,  where  Christ  as  the  redeemer  of  his  people 
receives  the  book  of  Doom,t  which  he  alone  can  open  and 
read.  At  the  breaking  of  each  of  the  seven  seals  of  this  roll,  some 
fresh  woe  is  chronicled  (6),  the  sixth  being  the  great  day  of 
God's  wrath.  Here  the  writer  relieves  the  strain  by  a  consoling 
rhapsody  (7^"*-  •'^^),  which  lifts  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  over  the 
foam  and  rocks  of  the  rapids  in  which  they  were  tossing  to  the 
quiet,  sunlit  pool  of  heavenly  bliss  beyond.  The  seventh  woe 
drifts  over,  however,  into  a  fresh  cycle  of  catastrophes,  introduced 
by  trumpet-peals  from  seven  angels  (B-9).  The  sixth  of  these 
is  also  followed  by  an  enit^acte  (lo^ii^^)  of  considerable  length, 
in  which  the  personality  of  the  seer  emerges  on  earth  instead  of 
(since  4^)  in  heaven.  A  colossal  jin,  bestriding  earth  and  sea, 
gives  him  a  fiiP\api8iO¥  whose  enigmatic  contents  he  has  to 
digest.  The  fresh  series  of  visions  which  now  opens  is  con- 
cerned with  the  two  protagonists  of  the  final  struggle,  the 
messiah  of  Satan  or  the  Beast  and  the  messiah  of  God.  The 
former  is  introduced  in  a  foiled  attack  of  antichrist  on  messiah's 
forerunners  (n^'^),  and  then  in  an  equally  futile  onset  of  the 
dragon  or  Satan  on  messiah  himself  (12).  The  Roman  empire, 
as  Satan's  delegate  on  earth,  then  appears  on  the  scene  (13).  t 
Here  is  the  crisis  of  the  world !  The  imperial  power,  with  its 
demand  for  worship,  is  confronted  by  an  undaunted  nucleus  of 
Christians,  and  the  prophet  breaks  off,  in  characteristically 
proleptic  fashion,  to  paint  their  final  bliss  (14^"^)  and  the  corre- 

*The  epistolary  form  into  which  the  Apocalypse  is  thrown  is  merely 
intended  (cp.  Zahn,  /NT,  iiL  300)  to  show  that  it  was  meant  for  dicttlation 
primarily  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor. 

t  In  the  form  of  a  papynis-roli  or  6rtff$6ypa^  (cp.  Blau's  SttuUen  $mr 
AU'Heb,  Buchwtsen^  36  f. ;  £.  Maude  Thompson's  Palaography^  56-60,  and 
£.  J.  Goodspeed,  /BL,^  1903,  7o-74)i  not  of  a  codex  in  book-fonn  (so 
recently  Zahn). 

X  Even  here  the  first  Beast  (f  .#.  the  Roman  empire)  b  identified  with  one 
of  its  heads  (or  emperors),  i,e,  Nero,  who  is  a  travesty  (13*^= 5*)  of  the  Lamb 
(his  resurrection  heralding  the  final  conflict  of  God  apd  the  pagan  power). 
Hence,  whatever  the  number  666  originally  meant  as  a  naive  parody  of  the 
sacred  number  seven,  the  prophet  cryptically  and  cabbalistically  identifies  it 
with  the  human  personality  of  Nero  (cp.  the  recent  discussion  by  G>rs8en, 
ZNIV.^  1903,  236  f.,  1903,  264  f.,  and  E.  Vischer,  fl^u/.,  1903,  167  f.,  1904, 
74  f.),  using  the  favourite  methods  of  gematria  and  isopiephia. 
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spending  tortures  reserved  for  their  impious  opponents  (14*^. 
At  this  point  the  kaleidoscope  of  the  visions  again  shifts 
abruptly.  In  a  cycle  of  horrors,  in  which  the  element  of 
fantasy  becomes  more  ornate  than  ever,  seven  angels  drench 
the  world  of  men  and  nature  with  the  anger  of  God,  which  can 
no  longer  be  repressed  (15-16).  The  impenitence  of  the  world 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  policy  of  the  Roman  city  and  empire, 
and  the  prophet  describes  in  rapid  succession  the  doom  of 
Rome  (17*18)  at  the  hands  of  the  Beast  and  his  allies,  the 
horrible  fate  of  the  latter  (19),  and  finally  the  overthrow  €£  the 
Satan  who  had  instigated  both  (20^'^^).  The  general  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment  which  follow  (20^^*^)  usher  in  the  closing 
description  of  the  heavenly  bliss  rescued  for  the  saints  (21^22^, 
which  the  poet  describes  in  genuine  Semitic  fashion.  From  the 
smoke  and  pain  and  heat  of  the  preceding  scenes  it  is  a  rdief 
to  pass  into  the  clear,  dean  atmosphere  of  the  eternal  momii^ 
where  the  breath  of  heaven  is  sweet  and  the  vast  city  of  God 
sparkles  like  a  diamond  in  the  radiance  of  his  presence.  The 
epilogue  (22^*^)  sounds  the,  two  characteristic  motifa  of  the 
book,  viz.  its  vital  importance  as  an  inspired  scripture,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  end  which  it  predicts. 

Underneath  this  general  unity  of  conception  and  aim,  how- 
ever, there  are  incongruities  and  vacillations  in  the  symbolism, 
isolated  alludons,  unrelated  predictions  left  side  by  side,  and 
episodical  passages,  which  in  several  cases  denote  planes  of 
religious  feeling  and  atmospheres  of  historical  outlook,  differing 
not  simply  from  their  context  but  from  one  another.  These 
features,  together  with  the  absence  or  comparative  absence  of 
distinctively  Christian  traits  from  one  or  two  sections,  the 
variations  of  christological  climate,  the  juxtaposition  of  disparate 
materials,  and  the  awkward  transitions  at  one  point  after  another, 
show  that  source-criticism  of  some  kind  is  necessary  in  order 
to  account  for  the  literary  and  psychological  data.  John's 
apocalypse,  like  most  of  its  class,  is  composite  (see  above,  p.  40). 

1 2.  Sourct'Criticiim,  —  Surveys  by  H.  J.  Holtimann  (//'TI,  1891, 
520  f.),  Baldcnspergcr  {ZTK,^  1894,  232-250),  A.  Hirscht  (Z>w  Apokalypu 
und  ihr$  neueste  Kritik,  1895),  Barton  ^AJT.,  1898,  776-80O.  Mofl&itt 
(HN7\  pp.  677-689,  and  Exp.  1909,  March),  A.  Meyer  (77?.,  1897,  47  f., 
91  f.,  1907,  126  f.,  182  r.),  Porter  (Hastings'  DB,  iv.  242  f.),  Boosset 
(pp.  108-129);  IIoltzmann-Bauer  (HC*  iv.  390-394);  adverse  discwsaons 
by  Bovon  {Revtu  de  thiohgU  et  phihsopkie,  1887,  329-362),  Beyschkg  {SX,^ 
1888,  102-138),  DUsterdieck  {GGA.,  1889,  5S4  f*)>  £•  C  Mooce  (JBL 
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1891.  90-431,  MiUigui  (Diseussiom  cm  thi  Apoeafypst^  1893,  37-74), 
M.  S.  Terry  (/9Z.,  1894,  91-100)1  M.  Kohlhofer  (DU  EmlUit  des 
Apokafypse^  1902),  and  Jaoquier  {WT,  iv.  362-376). 

The  main  analyses  of  the  book  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
(a)  The  compilation-hypothesis  posits  several  fairly  independent  sources,- 
which  have  been  pieced  together  by  a  redactor  or  by  successive  redactors. 
Most  critics  of  this  school  find  two  Jewish  sources.    So,  #.^.,  G.  J.  Weyland 
{TT.^  1886,  454-470;    Omwerkings  in  eompHaiii-fypoikesm^  etc.,    1888) 
saw  Christian  additions  {€,  A.D.  100)  in  i*-*-  *>•  !••  »  2-3,  f-^^  (6*«  *•)  9'^  10' 

l|8b.  19  12U.   I7»   i^l-S  icl*  *^   16'****  U"  ll^n    |»U   iq7-M.  lib  ^^   >*->*•  l*-^ 

and  two  sources  in  «  (a.d.  8i)=  i,  ^f  6-8, 9,  ii""*«  14^  is»  i6"*»-»  i4"-» 
17-18,  i9*-«  ai»-"22»-»-  »*-" ;  3  (A.D.  69)=io«-ii»  12-13,  I4*""  IS*^  i6»-»* 
•to.  1^11.11  26>^2i* ;  M^^os  {AnnaUs  de  BihHegr.  TkMogu^  1888,  pp. 
41-45),  and  O.  Holtzmann  (in  Stade's  GtschichU  Israels,  ii  658  f.),  like  K. 
Kohler  {Jewish  Eneyclopatdia^  z.  390  f.),  also  postulate  two  Jewish  sources ; 
but  after  Weyland  this  view  has  beoi  best  put  by  Eugen  de  Faye  {Us 
Apocalypse  Juives,  1892,  pp.  171  f.),  who,  working  along  the  lines  Indicated 
by  Spitta,  distinguishes  an  anonymous  Jewish  apocalypse  in  7^"*  8^"  16^ 
sb.7  „i4.jfc.  »  ,2-13,  14**'^  ••"  i6»-*  I9"-'*  "•*  ao»-«-  »•»  2i»-«,  written 
during  the  stormy  reign  of  Caligula ;  and  another,  also  of  Jewish  origin,  in 
XQib.  ^  s-u  ,,1-ii.  ub-is  ,^i4-«  15-.161".  n^  a  17-19^  ai»-«  22»  written  close 

to  A.D.  7a  He  correcdy  sees  that  4-6  are  inseparable  firom  1-3,  containing 
several  allusions  to  the  latter  and  partaking  of  the  same  Christian  spirit  and 
style.  Three  *  Jewish  sources  are  postulated  by  P.  W.  Schmidt  {Anmer- 
kungen  aber  die  /Composition  dor  Ofenbarung  Jekasmes^  1891);  one  in 
4^7*,  another  in  8^1  !>*  (lo^ii^'  being  an  insertu>n),  and  a  third  in  xi^-xtf 
21^-22*,  with  an  anti-Pauline  Christian  author  in  a-3  and  subsequent 
(Trajanic)  editorial  work  in  I  and  22*''^.  This  complicated  scheme  was 
no  improvement  upon  Spitta's  triple  division  {Die  Offcnbarung  des  Jokatines 
tentersueki^  1889) ;  into  an  original  apocalypse  of  John  Mark,  c,  a.d.  62 
(s=i«^  »■»  2-3,  4»-"  5>-M  6»n  8>  7^»  19^"  22^  ^  >^»),  in  which  the 
Christian  redactor  under  Trajan,  besides  numerous  additions  (#.^.  i'**-  ^''■ 

so  ^.  XL,  n.  »-»  jM.  ll-lSi  fU.  1^10  i4lb^  Ub-lS  i^T-U  20«-T  aft-l.  ib-8  22*-  i^u* 

1*^*^)^  incorporated  not  only  an  apocalypse  of  63  B.&  (»bulk  of  lo-ii, 

,^14.U.   IS-91   ,^S^  S   ,51-U.  17.  si   1^1^  ,81-«    i^-I.  ^  j,f-Sf  jjl-I.  11)^   bm  n 

CalignU-apocalypse  of  A.D.  40  («7*^  8^"*  9*'"  xo**^  »•▼  n*  »  iji*  7-». 

U-]«  |^l>8.  II-IS  i^l-S.  4-T.  S-lte  |5]S-1«.  JS-lTb.  IS-IO   |aU-14.  If-SI  ^Q^-S.  S*U  jl'*  '^). 

J.  Weiss  {Die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes,  1904)  makes  one  of  his  two  sources 
Jewish,  vis.,  a  composite  prophetic  work  (r.  a.d.  7o)sIO,  li*"»  w*-*-  »*•" 
(131-^  15-Z9,  21^'';  this  was  incorporated  with  the  Original  apocalypse  of 
John  tile  presbyter  (a.d.  65-70)«i*^  C-^  ••»»  »-3,  4-5i  ^7f  9.  "'""  13""" 
(14*'*)  14*"*  20*"*''  "•*•  21*"*  23**'  *•,  by  a  Domitianie  redactor  or  editor, 
who  desired  to  rally  the  Asiatic  churches  during  the  Flavian  crisis.    Bruston 


•  W.  Brtlckner(/Vw/#x/.  Kirchenuiiung,  1896, 653  f.,  680  £,  703  f.,  733 f.) 
went  one  better ;  the  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  four  Jewish  sources,  is  even  held  to 
have  denoted  the  people  of  Israel.  C.  Ranch  {die  Offenbarung  desjohasmes, 
Haarlem,  1894)  had  already  discovered  five  behind  a  Jewish  apocalypse  6i 
A.i>.  62. 
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again  {jSitu/ss  stir  DanUl  et  PApaeafypstt  1908,  sumniarising  his  pieviuus 
studies)  holds  that  both  of  his  (Hebrew)  sonrces  were  Christian,  the  one 
(Neromc)=io>-«-  ••"  ii>-»-  ^  ia^-14'  14^  15*^  i6»-"-  ^  17*-I9*  I9*^«>»», 
the  other  (cp.  RTX^R.^  1908,  171-187 ;  a  posthomoos  work  of  John  the 
apostle,  composed  by  a  disciple) = i**-  »-3,  4^10^  10*^  ii**"**  14**  ""^  igi*-** 
'aji^  22»-^*-  i*"!^'  »•" ;  the  editor  dove-tailed  the  one  mto  the  other  and 
made  alterations  in  both  as  well  as  additions.  Volter's  latest  analysis  {Dit 
Offmbarung  des  Johannis^  neu  tmisrmekt  umd  irkldrt^  1904)  approximates 
to  this  type  of  criticbm,  by  postulating  a  Christian  apocalypse  of  John  Mark 
(f.  A.D.  65),  and  an  apocalypse  of  Cerinthus  (as  early  as  iLD.  70^  =  10^'" 
17I-18  ,,1-is  iji-w  15*^  »  i6»*»  i9'*-as'),  which  were  succesavdy  edited 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

{b)  A  simplified  variant  of  the  compilation-Uieory'  b  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  hjrpothesis  which  posits  only  one  Jewish  original.  Thus  Viacher 
i('  Die  Offenbarung  Johannes  eine  jttdische  Apk.  in  christlicher  Bearbettang/ 
TU.  ii.  3>  1S86,  second  ed.  1895)  traced  a  Christian  editor's  hand  (c^.  in 
ii-3«  5»-w  7»-"  ii«»  la"  i3'-»  i4i-«.  «-w  i6»  17"  i^w  20«»-^«  21** 
i«b  22*''^  and  the  Lamb-passages)  working  on  an  earlier  Aramaic  Jewish 
apocalypse  of  the  seventh  decade;  similarly  Hamack,  Rovers  (TT^^  1887, 
616-634),  Martineau  {Seat  of  AutAoriiy,  317-227),  an  anonymous  writer  in 
ZeUsduift  far  alt.  Wist.  (1887),  167  f. ;  S.  Davidson  (/ATT*,  ii.  126  f. ;  Aramaic 
Jewish  apocalypse  translated  and 'edited),  and  von  Soden  {INT.  3381: 
Jewish  apocalypse,  '  written  between  May  and  August  of  the  year  A.D.  70.'=: 
8^-22*,  edited  and.  altered  by  John  thje  presbyter  under  Domitian,  with  a 
few  later  editorial  notes  from  another  hand  in  i^"*  etc). 

(r)  According  to  the  incorporation-theory,  the  Apoc.  is  substantially  a 
literary  unity,  but  it  incorporates  several  earlier  fragments  of  Jewish  or 
Jewish  Christian  origin.  These  .are  variously  disentangled,  but  there  is  a 
substantial  agreement  upon  most  According  to  WeizsKcker  (AA,  iL  173  i.\ 
who  first,  propounded  the  hypothesis,  they  lie  in  7'"*  ii^*'*  12-13,  and  17. 
Sabatier  (lus  origines  liiUrairtt  £i  in  composition  de  PApoeafypsei  1888) 
found  Jewish  fragments  in  ii****  12-13,  I4*""  i6*'"**'  *•  17*^19*  i9**-20*» 
2X*-22' ;  Schon  {Vorigine  do  F Apocalypse,  1887);  less  extensively  iii  ii^-" 
,2i-».  U717  and  w  ;  and  Pfleiderer  ( Orr.  ii.  281  f.)  in  11-I4,  17-18,  and  2i»- 
22^  This  line  of  criticism  is  followed  by  Bousset,  Jtllicher  [Einl.  §  22), 
C.  A.  Scott,  F.  C.  Porterj  McGiflfert  (A A.  633  fc),  A.  Meyer,  E.  A.  Abbott, 
Baljon  (INT.  241-265),  Wrede  {Entstehtmg  der  Schriflen  des  NT^  X03-104), 
Schmiedel,  and  Calmes,  amohgst  others  ;'  of  all  the  theories  it  does  most 
justice  to  the  linguistic  unity  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  disparate  phenomena 
of  the  text  upon  the  other,         ■  i    i  , 

C.  A.  Briggs  {Messiah  of  the  Apostles,  285-461)  detects  a  fourfold  editing, 
^ith  redactional  matter,  e.g.,  in  i^"*  and  22^^,  of  earlier  (mainly  Hebrew) 
apocalypses;  written  prior  to  A.D.  70,  the  latest  being  a  special  source  written 
by  the  apostle  John  (including  1^-3).  According  to  a  more  recent  theory 
(B.  W.  Beuron,  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate,  1910,  157  f.),  .1-3  and 
^i*"*^  are  simply  a  prologue  and  epilogue  added  by  some  Ephestan  editor  to 
invest  the  Palestinian  apocalypse  with  apostolic  authority ;  but  they  do  not 
claim  apostolic  authority,  and  their  links  with  4-22^  are  not  broken  so  easily. 
Nor  is  the  theory  that  John's  early  martyrdom  underlies  1 1^*"  at  all  plansible. 
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The  seven  dtles  or  their  churches  disappear  with  4^^,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
apocalypse  is  certainly  a  tale  of  two  cities,  Babylon  and  Jerusalem ;  but 
these  are  not  played  off  against  one  another,  and  the  special  phenomena 
of  4^-22^  are  not  sufficient  to  disprove  identity  of  authonhip  in  1-3  +  22^^ 
and  4^-22^.  Bacon  finds  traces  of  the  Ephesian  editor  in  4'  5*  7*"'^  ^  ||«.  s 
I2»  is»  17*  "  19"  etc. 

Barth  {Emi,  250-276)  explains  the  different  time-allusions  in  the  book 
by  the  simpler  expedient  (after  Grotius)  of  conjecturing  that  John  revised  and 
reissued,  under  Domitian,  an  apocalypse  which  he  had  already  (shortly  before 
70)  composed  for  the  smaller  audience  of  the  Asiatic  churches.  H.  B. 
Workman  {Persuuticn  in  tht  Early  Churchy  p.  46,  cp.  pp.  355-358)  more 
ingeniously  proposes  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  evidence  for  the  date  by 
suggesting  that  "  while  the  apocalypse  was  noainly  written  in  or  about  69 
(certainly  before  70),  the  opportunities  for  a  convict  in  Patmos  to  transmit 
such  a  work  to  the  mainland  were  few, — the  letters  to  the  seven  churches 
would  be  short  notes  sent  separately,  easily  concealed, — and  consequently  the 
publication  of  the  work  as  a  whole  in  Asia  was  not  until  95  or  so." 

Wellhausen*s  analysis  {AfMfys€  der  Offenbanmg  Johannis^  1907)  is  more 
complex.  The  Domitianic  author,  he  argues,  edited  even  the  letters  to  the 
seven  churches  (*.^.  in  the  promises  of  2^**  etc.  and  2"^  •""  3"»'  i*""-  »*), 
as  well  as  the  seven  seals  (inserting,  «.^.,  7,  8**^,  7^"*  being  a  separate  frag- 
ment) and  the  seven  trumpets  (in  9^"'  *'^),  changed  the  original  Christ  of 
xo^**  into  an  angel,  and  incorporated  two  Jewish  fragments  from  a.d.  70  in 
xi^"*  (oracle  of  Zealots)  and  12  (Pharisaic,  editorial  touches  in  12^^"  and 
elsewhere),  besides  doubling  the  original  single  vritness  (  =  Elijah)  of  the 
Jewish  source  in  ix*"^,  and  the  original  single  Beast  of  the  Jewish  source  in 
13.  Further  editorial  touches  are  detected  in  15"^  and  in  the  present  text 
of  the  seven  bowls  source  {e,g,  in  16*'^''-  ^1*) ;  in  17,  as  in  12,  two  separate 
Jewbh  sources  have  been  pieced  together ;  the  brushwork  of  editorial 
Christian  touches  is  found  in  18*^  **  19"'" ;  the  Jewish  source  in  20*'^' 
has  been  coloured  by  the  Christian  editor  in  20****  !<>•  u*  i« ;  21^-22'  is  certainly 
composed  by  the  apocalyptist  himself,  but  22^'^,  like  i^'',  must  be  the  work 
of  some  further  redactor,  for  whom  the  fourth  evangelist  was  the  apocalyptist. 
The  latter  wrote  under  Domitian. 

Overprecision  and  arbitrary  canons  of  literary  analysts  have 
handicapped  most  of  these  theories.  "Differences  of  style 
undoubtedly  exist,  in  different  portions  of  Revelation,  but  not 
a  tenth  part  of  such  differences  as  separate  The  Tempest  from 
'Jtichard  //.  In  contrast  with  all  the  other  books  of  the  NT, 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  written  in  a  language  of  its  own,  a 
blend  of  Hebraic  Greek  and  vernacular  Greek,  defiant  of 
grammar.  Its  peculiarities  stamp  the  whole  work — barring  a 
few  phrases — as  not  only  conceived  by  one  mind  but  also 
written  by  one  hand  "  (E.  A.  Abbott,  Diat  2942,*  xxiii. ;  cp. 
•Gallois,  RB,^  1894,  357-374).  This  sense  of  stylistic  unity  tells 
against  most  forms  of  the  compilation-hypothesis,  for  example^ 
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but  it  does  not  rule  out  the  view  that,  while  the  Apocalypse  is 
neither  a  literary  conglomerate  nor  a  mechanical  blend  of  eulier 
shreds  and  patches,  it  contains  not  simply  divergent  traditions 
but  earlier  sources  which  have  been  worked  over  for  the  prophet's 
own  purpose.  He  has  wrought  as  an  editor  no  less  than  as  a 
transcriber  of  personal  visions.  In  some  parts  the  Apocalypse  is 
not  a  vision  at  all  It  represents  not  only  the  literary  embellish- 
ment of  what  the  writer  remembered  he  had  seen  in  moments  of 
ecstasy,  but  the  re-setting  of  fragments  which  were  cuneiit  and 
honoured  in  the  circle  where  he  moved. 

One  further  consideration  falls  to  be  noted  at  this  point 
The  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  source-criticism  of  the  Apocalypse 
have  not  simply  been  due,  as  in  the  case  of  Acts,  to  a  prosaic 
Western  and  ultra-rigid  conception  of  what  an  early  Oriental 
author  could  have  written.  There  are  other  causes.  (L)  The 
criterion  of  Jewish  or  Christian  is  hazardous  in  a  book  which 
deals  with  eschatology,  where  no  primitive  Christian  could  work 
without  drawing  upon  Jewish  traditions,  in  themselves  neither 
stereotyped  nor  homogeneous.  Though  a  given  passage  may 
not  be  couched  in  Christian  language,  it  does  not  necessarily 
come  from  a  Jewish  pen.  The  Jewish  nucleus  of  the  Apocalypse, 
e»g.^  cannot  be  disentangled  by  the  naive  expedient  of  cutting  out 
all  references  to  the  Lamb,  etc.  A  closer  examination  of  its 
contents  reveals  omissions  which  prove  unmistakably  a  non- 
Jewish  origin ;  e.g.  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  the  prevalent 
category  of  the  two  ixons^  the  return  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  con- 
temporary Jewish  wail  over  the  cessation  of  sacrifice  after  a.d.  70 
(cp.  Apoa  Bar  10^®),  the  expiatory  function  of  the  martyrs' 
death,  and  the  law  (cp.  Charles'  note  on  Apoa  Bar  15^).  QL) 
Inconsequence  of  a  certain  kind  is  one  of  the  psycholof^cal 
phenomena  of  visions,  and  (iii.)  any  transcript  of  these, 
especially  by  a  poetic  nature,  is  certain  to  reflect  the  change 
which  come  over  the  spirit  of  religious  as  well  as  of  other  dreams. 
(iv.)  Many  of  the  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  author,  as  an  apocalyptist,  inherited  old  tnuli- 
tions  which  not  only  had  passed  through  various  phases  before 
they  reached  him,  but  had  to  be  re-adapted  to  a  later  situation. 
The  last-named  consideration  was  first  stated  by  Gunkel  in  bis 
epoch-making  Schbpfung  und  Chaos  (1895),  and  ever  since  then 
the  principles  of  the  religionsgeschichtliche  school  have  been 
recognised  in  the  best  literary  criticism  of  the  Apocalypse 
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excellent  results.  Gunkel's  work  did  not  supersede  analjrtic  literary 
criticism  here  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  Genesis ;  it  rather 
corrected  an  ultra-literary  bias.  He  himself  failed  to  allow 
enough  for  the  references  to  contemporary  history  (cp.  Well- 
hausen's  critique  in  Skitun  und  Vorarbeittn^  vi.  215  f.);  he  made 
extravagant  claims  for  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  traditions 
(especially  in  ch.  12);  and,  at  first,  he  failed  to  allow  enough 
for  the  element  of  genuine  prophetic  vision  and  experiences  in 
the  book.  But  it  b  only  in  the  light  of  the  principles  which  he 
laid  bare  that  a  due  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  seer's  method 
in  dealing  with  his  material 

The  traditions  employed  in  the  book  reach  back  primarily  to  OT 
prophecies  like  those  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah ;  several  of  the  visions 
imply  that  the  seer  had  been  brooding  over  such  scriptures.  But  neither 
their  shape  nor  their  content  is  explicable  apart  from  a  wider  use  of  such 
traditions  as  were  current  in  pseudepigrapha  like  Enoch  and  books  of  the 
later  Judaism  like  Tobit  and  the  Psalter  of  Solomon.  There  are  also 
elements  akin  to  Zoroastrian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  eschatology 
and  cosmology  which  were  not  altogether  derived  indirectly  from  the 
apocalyptic  channels  of  the  later  Judaism.  For  the  mythological  back- 
ground, 44;.,  of  6^,  cp.  H.  Gressmann  in  Deutsche  Literaturuitung 
(1907),  2252  f.,  and  M.  W.  Mttller  in  ZNW,  (1907)  290-316;  for  the 
astrological  basis  of  the  Parthian  tradition  in  9^,  Fries  in  fahrb,  fur 
die  klass,  Alterthum.  (1902)  705  f.;  for  the  mythological  basis  of  12, 
Calmes  {RB.^  1903,  52-68)  and  B.  Alio  {KB.^  1910,  509-554),  Cheyne'ii 
Bible  Problems  (195-207),  and  Pfleiderer's  Early  Christian  Conceptions  oj 
Christy  56  f.;  for  19^''*^  see  Gressmann's  Ursprung  d,  Isr.-jiid.  Eschato- 
iogie^  136  f.  ;  and  for  20^,  see  ERE,  i  203  f.,  and  Klausner's  Messian, 
Vorstellungm  d.jUd,  VoUes  im  Zeit  d,  roHnatUm,  61 1 

§  3.  Structure. — The  first  passage  where  a  source  becomes 
visible  is  7^"®.  Ch.  7  is  not  a  literary  unit  with  editorial  touches 
(Weyland,  Erbes,  Bruston,  Rauch),  but  the  combination  of  a 
Jewish  (Jewish  Christian :  Volter,  J.  Weiss)  fragment  (7^'' :  so,  e,g., 
Vischer,  Schmidt,  Pfleiderer,  Porter,  Bousset,  von  Soden,  Scott, 
Wellhausen)  with  an  original  delineation  in  7^^^.  The  scenery 
of  the  former  (cp.  14^)  is  not  organic  to  the  prophet's  outlook. 
The  winds  are  never  loosed,  the  sealing  b  not  described,  and  the 
sealed  are  not  seen.  The  collocation  of  the  fragment  with  what 
precedes  (winds— 6^,  numbering  =  6^^,  seals  =  6^,  standing  »  6*) 
is  editorial.  Its  connection  with  what  follows  depends  on  whether 
7^"*  and  7^^^  are  meant  to  represent  the  same  group  viewed  from 
a  different  standpoint — as  if  John  applied  the  Jewish  oracle  .to 
the  real  Jews,  God's  Israel  of  faithful  Christians — or  different 
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• 

persons,  the  144,000  being  Jewish  Christians  as  opposcfd  to  the 
numberless  multitude  of  Gentile  Christian  martyrs.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  tenor  of  the  Apocalypse  tells  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis 
that  7*"i^  represents  i^"^  read  in  the  light  of  5*  (so,  e.g.^  de  Wette;, 
Bniston,  Porter,  Wellhausen,  Hoennicke's  /C,  i94f.)  with  a 
specific  application  to  the  candidatus  martyrum  exercitus. 

In  10^'^^  the  author  drops  the  figure  of  a  roll  of  Doom  being 
opened,  and  describes  the  subsequent  oracles  as  a  ^ij^AaptScor  c^ 
prophecy  hri  XaoU  Jcal  l&v^axv  jcai  yXwcnreu?  kox  PaxnkMn  vtiXXcKf^ 
whose  contents  he  had  digested.  For  some  reason,  perhaps  to 
make  room  for  this  new  source,  he  omitted  a  seven-thunders 
cycle.  The  following  oracles  (11-13,  perhaps  even  11-19)  in- 
corporate, in  whole  or  part,  this  PiPkapiSiov  (so,  e.g,^  Sabatier, 
Weyland,  Spitta,  Pfleiderer,  and  J.  Weiss),  although  its  origin 
(Jewish  or  Christian),  date  (Neronic  or  Vespasianic),  and  exact 
outline  can  no  longer  be  determined  with  any  precision,  owing  to 
the  freedom  with  which  the  composer  has  worked  over  his  source. 
Thus  11^*'  is  commonly  taken  as  a  scrap  of  the  Zealots'  prophecies, 
just  before  a.d.  70  (so,  e.g,f  Bousset,  Wellhausen,  Baljon,  J.  Weiss), 
but  the  whole  of  ii^*"  is  more  probably  a  Jewish  (or  Jewish 
Christian)  oracle  of  that  period*  In  iii*-i«  tj^e  prophet  leaves 
his  source  in  order  to  herald  the  final  crisis  by  noting  the  seventh 
trumpet  and  the  third  woe,  in  an  overture  which  leads  up  to  two 
sagas  drawn  from  the  mythological  background  of  messianism. 
1 3MT  represent  a  Jewish  source  edited  and  probably  translated 
by  the  writer,  but  the  real  problem  of  the  passage  lies  not  in  its 
literary  analysis  but  in  the  determination  of  the  precise  form  of 
the  sun-myth  (Greek,  Egyptian,  or  Babylonian)  which  the  Jewish 
original  adapted  for  messianic  purposes.  13^*^^  is  one  of  the 
passages  in  which  a  Caligula-source  has  been  more  than  once 
detected,  either  Jewish  (Spitta,  Pfleiderer,  de  Faye,  O.  Holtz" 
mann,  Rauch)  or  Christian  (Erbes,  Bruston,  Briggs),  mainly 
because  *  Caligula'  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  answers  to  the  early 
variant  (616)  of  the  Beast's  number;  but  the  source  might  as 
readily  be  Neronic  or  Vespasianic  (Kohler,  J.  Weiss,  etc).  The 
ghastly  scene  in  14^****,  with  its  abrupt  allusion  to  tAe  city  (v.**), 
belongs  to  the  same  cycle  of  tradition  as  11^'^',  but  it  is  not  quite 

« 

*  Abbott,  however,  points  out  that  in  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  two  of  the 
main  models  for  John,  the  measuring  of  the  temple  does  not  take  place  till 
after  the  old  temple  has  fiillen.  He  b  right  in  contending  that  John's 
attitude  to  such  items  of  history  is  that  of  a  poet,  not  of  an  exact  historian. 
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certain  whether  it  is  a  fragment,  Jewish  (Sabatier,  Pfleiderer, 
Rauch)  or  Jewish  Christian  (Schon,  Erbes,  Bniston,  J.  Weiss, 
etc),  or  simply  an  original  sketch  on  the  basis  of  tradition^  •  The 
twoifold  thread  of  tradition  in  16^^*  is  obvious,  but  again  the 
author  may  have  twisted  together  the  ideas  of  (a)  a  last 'conflict 
between  God  and  the  world-powers,  and  (d)  Rome's  ruin  at  the 
hands  of  Nero  redivivus  and  the  Parthians,  without  using  written 
sources.  The  latter  idea  proleptically  introduces  17  (see  p.  505), 
where  the  main  difficulty,  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  'are  two 
sources  or  one,  whether  both  are  Jewish,  and  whether  the 
revision  indicates  one  hand  or  two  (cp.  Peake,  IJVT*  z6i  f.)i 
17^^  is  an  abrupt  proleptic  allusion  to  19^^**^)  but  the  wrket 
first  of  all  edits  (in  18^-^)  an  earlier  doom-song  over  the  faM 
of  Babylon-Rome  which  voices,  like  the  source  underlying  17^ 
the  exultation  as  well  as  the  indignation  of  a  Jewish  apocalyptic 
over  the  guilty,  glorious  empire.  In  19^^'^,  and  especially  in  its 
horrible  finile,  one  would  be  almost  relieved  to  discover  a  Jewish 
source  (so,  e,g.f  Vischer,  Sabatier,  de  Faye,  Weyland,  Spitta,  von 
Soden) ;  but  neither  here  nor  even  in  20  are  the  results  of  th^ 
literary  analysis  convincing.  More  plausibility  attaches  to  the 
analysis  of  2 1^-2  2^  which  is  the  imaginative  delineation  of  a 
Christian  ideal  (11^^^^  in  terms  of  a  Jewish  tradition  originally 
describing  an  earthly  Jerusalem  surrounded  by  the  respectfiil 
nations  of  the  world  Several  traits  in  the  sketch  {e,g.  21^  ^ 
2xS4-s7ft  22^  ^  ^)  are  plainly  inappropriate  in  the  new  settting 
to  which  they  have  been  transferred,  but  they  are  retained  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  their  archaic  association,  but  in  order  to 
round  off  the  pictorial  description  of  the  eternal  city.  They  do 
not  necessarily  prove  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  source  which 
most  critics  find  in  the  whole  passage,  and  some  prefer  to  trace 
under  the  repetitions  and  parallelisms  a  dual  Christian  ending 
(so,  e.g.f  Erbcs  and  Selwyn).    .  • 

The  comparatively  well-marked  unity  of  the  apocalypse  doels 
not  exclude  upon  the  one  hand  the  possibility  that  it  embraced 
sources  of  an  earlier  date  which  the  author  worked  up  for  his 
own  purpose,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  later  age.  Even  on 
the  hypothesis  that  no  sources  were  employed,  it  cannot  have 
been  Uie  product  of  a  single  vision,  much  less  composed  or 
dictated  at  a  sitting.  The  truer  hypothesis,  that  earlier  leaflets 
or  firagments  of  tradition  were  re-set,  although  their  date  and 
shape  and  aim  can  no  longer  be  ascertained  with-  precision, 
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simply  involves  that  the  writer  as  a  poet  and  a  practical  idigioiit 
seer  attached  primary  importance  to  the  new  sense  which  he 
found  in  the  inherited  materials.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  traces  (pp.  37  f.)  of  subsequent  editing,  during  the  Trajanic 
period  or  later.  (L)  The  use  of  the  book  in  Christian  worship  ^ 
(cp.  I*  2^  etc.)  probably  accounts  for  prose  glosses  like  a  dinr 

.  .  .  0COV  (4^),  ^  ^^'f^  •  •  •  r?!^  iS^f  '  <{<^  •  •  •  ^r^  (5*)> 

TO  y^  •  •  •  iarCy  (i9*)»  ^  yap  .  .  •  wpo^/tfruat  (l9^^)»  nu 
KtKkijTat  .  .  .  0COV  (19^),  and  oCro(  .  .  .  mtpoi  {26^%  as  well  as 
for  the  references  to  the  Lamb,  e.g,^  in  13^  and  14^^.  (iL) 
Several  cases  of  transposition  or  misplacement  also  occur  within 
the  tiaditional  text.  Thus  (a)  x  6^  is  an  interpolation  or  a  gloss 
misplaced  perhaps  from  3^  or  3^  (i)  18^*  has  been  displaced 
from  its  original  position  between  the  last  h%  and  the  first  on  cf 
x8^  (so  Beza,  ^Htringa,  Volkmar,  Baljon,  Weiss,  and  Konnecke, 
BFT.  xii.  I.  37-38)  by  a  copyist  whose  eye  confused  ort  « 
Ifuropoi  vov  with  ol  IfiwofMH  rovrmv,  (c)  Probably  19^^  also 
has  been  disturbed  from  its  original  site  at  the  close  of  17,  where 
the  hierophant  angel  is  speaking  (cp.  i7^^»  19^^  words  of  Goi). 
The  displacement  in  this  case  was  not  accidental,  but  due  to 
a  scribe  who  saw  that  the  similar  assurance  in  sx^  22'  related 
primarily  to  future  bliss  rather  than  to  judgment,  and  who  took 
the  first  Xcyct  not  as  a  divine  saying  (cp.  21^),  but  as  angelic 
(22*).  (i)  2o^*^  which  is  textually  suspect  in  any  case,  is  either 
a  marginal  gloss  (so,  Kriiger:  GGA.^  1897,  34,  von  Soden, 
Welihausen)  or,  more  probably  (cp.  Haussleiter,  212-213), 
displaced  from  its  original  position  after  20^,  where  it  would  suit 
the  context  better,  since  there  is  no  question  of  any  second 
death  except  for  human  beings.  The  mbplacement  was  due  to 
the  attraction  of  tfovarov  in  20^^.  {e)  The  loose  contexture  of 
the  epilogue  (22**^)  is  improved  (cp.  EOT.  v.  580-581)  if 
w.*-^  are  placed  between  •  and  ^,  and  *•*"  interpolated  between 
w  and  ^\ 

If  the  apocalypse,  like  the  Fourth  gospel,  was  edited  prior 
to  (or,  in  view  of)  its  reception  into  the  canon,  the  most  likely 
traces  of  the  process  would  be  found  in  x^-*  and  22^^.  The 
former  passage^  however,  might  conceivably  have  been  added  by 
the  author,   like  the  wpoot^uw  of  Thucydides,  after  he  had 

*  The  Utuzgical  elemeDt  is  natniiUy  more  prominent  thui  in  Ephemnsi 
cp.  the  antiphonal  hunts  of  long  (EBu  2138-2140,  3242)  in  the  congregatiaa, 
the  responMve  amen  in  5^*  7"  etc 
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finished  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  change  from  the  third 
person  to  the  first  (i*)  is  not  unexampled  in  such  cases,  and 
a  certain  sententious  objectivity  is  not  unnatural  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  ancient  writing  when  the  author  is  introducing 
himself.  A  similar  uncertainty  besets  the  uncompromising  claim 
in  22^^*  (cp.  En  104^^'-),  which  might  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
apocalyptic  literary  tradition  (cp.  e.g.  Slav.  Enoch  48^"^).  The 
likelihood,  however,  is  that  it  represents  an  editorial  note  (so 
Jn  21^^)  designed  to  authenticate  the  writing  as  in  the  direct 
succession  of  the  OT  prophecies  (cp.  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  11.  2), 
possibly  also  to  warn  wilful  or  careless  copyists  (so  Eus.  HE. 
v.  20).  Whether  written  by  the  author  or  appended  by  an 
editor,  it  definitely  asserts  that  the  apocalypse  is  entitled  to  the 
canonical  privilege  of  the  OT  scriptures. 

This  latter  passage  has  been  used,  in  recent  developments  of  criticism  upon 
the  NT  canon,  to  support  the  paradoxical  theas  that  the  Apocalypse  was  the 
first  NT  scripture  to  become  canonical  (cp.  Leipoldt,  GIC,  i.  28  C,  Hans 
Windisch,  '  Der  Apokalyptiker  Johannes  als  BegrUnder  der  NT  Kanons,' 
ZNW,^  1909,  148-174,  with  Hamack's  Riden  u.  Au/sdtu,  ii  239  f.),  and 
that  this  daini  of  a  book  which  contained  sajdngs  of  the  Lord,  descriptions  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  church-epistles,  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
canonisation  of  the  gospels,  Acts,  and  epistles. 

§  4.  Traces  in  early  Christian  literature. — From  an  allusion 
like  that  of  Philad.  vi.  i  (cm^Aai  thrw  koL  Ta^oi  ytxptavy  lift  ok 
yiypairrai  fjuovoy  6v6fiaTa  AyOp^frunij^Apoc  3^' (to  Christians  of 
Philadelphia,  von^io  abrov  <rTv\o¥  .  .  .  koI  ypoAJfio  hr  oMv  ri 
SvofiA  rov  0COV  fiov  icrX.),  it  is  possible  that  Ignatius  had  read  the 
apocalypse,  but  the  occasional  similarities  of  language  betweeji 
it  and  Barnabas  {e.g.  i^*"— Bam  vii.  9,  21^ •■Bam  vL  13, 
22^  ^»  Bam  zxi.  3,  cp.  Qem.  Rom.  xzxiv.  3)  are  insufficient 
to  prove  any  literary  filiation.  If  the  testimony  of  Andreas  is 
reliable^  Papias  knew  the  apocalypse;  which  is  intrinsically 
likely,  since  its  chiliasm  would  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis 
as  it  did  to  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  L  28,  2^is  KoXcirou  §uu  aaravas 
KOI  &i£^oXo9,  ttS  he  tQv  7JfjL€ript9¥  oiiyypafAfuCrfldv  ipcvyyTttrrig  fm$€w 
fivracr^^  Dial.  81).  Like  the  Fourth  gospel,  it  became  speedily 
popular  in  some  gnostic  circles.  Cerdon  and  Mardon  naturally 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  it  circulated  among  the 
Marcosians  and  Valentinians  as  a  sacred  book,  and  the 
Montanists  in  particular,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  opponents 
(Eus.  ff,  E.  V.  x8)  and  firom  the  scanty  traces  of  their  own 

3« 
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opinions  (cp.  2^hn's  GK.  i.  J05  f.),  exploited  it  in  the  interests 

of  their  propaganda. 

The  repeated  echoes  in  the  epistle  from  the  churches  at  Vienne  and 
Lyons  (Eus.  H.  E.  v.  i)  prove  that  it  must  have  reached  Gaul  by  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  Indeed,  Irenseus  (▼.  3a  i)  could  appeal  not 
only  to  those  who  had  seen  John,  but  to  roo-i  rots  crovialou  ceU  ipxBJo^t 
Amypi^t,  If  the  language  of  Hennas  (Vis.  ii.  2.  7,  iy.  3.  i)  could  be 
interpreted  as  referring  to  our  apocalypse,  it  must  have  been  known  to  the 
Roman  church  even  prior  to  Justin  Martyr.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  it  was  circulated  not  only  at  Alexandria  (Qemens  Alex. ),  but  in  the 
African  churches  (Tertullian). 

The  use  of  the  book  by  the  Montanists  especially  led,  by 
a  curious  phase  of  revulsion,  to  the  earliest  serious  critidsm 
which  was  levelled  at  it  by  any  party  within  the  church.  It  is 
significant  that  the  first  explicit  reference  to  the  apocaly{Me 
occurs  in  Justin  Martyr's  Dial.  81.  He  tells  Trypho  that,  Uke 
all  other  orthodox  Christians,  he  believed  that  there  was  to  be 
not  only  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh  but  ''a  thousand  years  in 
Jerusalem,  which  will  then  be  rebuilt,  adorned,  and  enlarged,  as 
the  prophets  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  others  declare."  In  proof  of 
this  he  interprets  Is  65"*^  as  a  mystical  reference  to  the  thousand 
years  of  Ps  90',  and  then  proceeds,  jcal  hx  8^  jcai  vop'  i^fiiv  dmjp 
TiS,  (p  6vofi4i  I0MIVV179,  cTf  Twv  AmoToktuv  rev  Xpurroi),  iy  dvtMcoXv^i 
ywofiiyn  X^^^  '^  ironTo-civ  Iv  *Icpov(raX^fi  rov^  rtp  ^/mt^P^  Xpurnp 
wurr^wrayra^  irpoc^i7rcv(rcF.  Justin  evidently  ranks  John,  as  the 
author  of  the  apocalypse,  in  the  prophetic  succession.  Ilapa 
y^  yil»AV^  he  continues  (82),  ical  ilI^P^  1^  irpo^tfTiKk  yapio'iuiri 
ixrrw,  Justin  values  the  apocalypse  because  its  evidence  for 
the  chiliastic  eschatology  was  conveyed  through  prophetic 
ecstasy.  Chiliasm,  however,  was  not  at  all  so  popular  in  the 
Western  church,  and  the  Montanist  movement  tended  to  draw 
suspicion  upon  persons  or  books  which  claimed  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  ecstasy.  This  reaction  was  one  of  the  influences  which 
told  against  the  reception  of  John's  apocalypse.  Thus,  in  the 
anti-Montanist  Muratorian  Canon,  the  reference  runs:  *  apoca- 
lypses etiam  lohannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus,  quam  quidam 
ex  nostris  legi  in  ecclesia  nolunt.'  Here  John's  apocalypse  has 
risen  above  Hermas,  but  not  yet  above  the  Petrine  apocalypse. 
Among  the  most  prominent  critics  who  rejected  its  authority 
was  Gaius,  the  Roman  churchman  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
century.  Prior  to  him  the  church-party  who  were  afterwards 
dubbed  the  Alogi,  had  demurred  to  the  symbolist  of  the  book 
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as  unedifying,  and  to  some  of  its  prophecies  as  fantastic  and 
ridiculous ;  but  Gaius,  who  evidently  attributed  its  composition  to 
Cerinthus  (cp.  Schwartz's  Ueber  der  Tod  d,  Sohne  Zebedai^  1904^ 
33-45),  took  particular  objection  to  its  inconsistencies  with  the 
rest  of  the  NT ;  €,g.  8^-"  contradicted  i  Th  5*,  9«^  was  out  of 
keeping  with  2  Ti  3^''^',  and  Satan  (20^  was  already  bound 
(Mt  18^).  All  this  distaste  for  the  book  formed  part  and  parcel 
of  a  strong  antipathy  in  certain  circles  of  the  early  church.  "In 
the  course  of  the  third  century  the  reaction  in  the  East  against 
the  book  was  in  full  swing.  The  rise  of  Greek  Christian  scholar- 
ship during  the  'long  peace'  after  Severus  (a.d.  211-249)  made 
men  more  conscious  of  the  critical  difficulties  of  common  author- 
ship of  Apocalypse  and  gospel.  The  slackening  of  persecution 
set  free  the  natural  recoil  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  against  the 
apparent  materialism  with  which  the  rewards  of  the  blessed  and 
the  glories  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  are  portrayed"  (C.  H. 
Turner,  JTS.  x.  372).  The  fortunes  of  the  apocalypse,  after 
this  point,  form  a  chapter  in  church  history.  Though  its  unpopu- 
larity in  the  Syrian  and  Greek  churches  (cp.  Gwynn,  op.  cit  civ.) 
did  not  prevail  in  the  end  over  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  Latin 
churches  of  the  West,  yet  this  movement  of  antipathy  threw  up  the 
first  piece  of  serious  literary  criticism  upon  the  book.  "  Between 
350  and  450,  Greek  texts  of  Revelation  were  rare  in  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  empire.  The  best  minds  of  the  Greek  church,  men 
such  as  Eusebius  Pamphili,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  denied 
its  Johannine  authorship.  Living  in  an  age  when  old  Greek  was 
still  the  language  of  everyday  life,  they  were  too  conscious  of  the 
contrasts  of  style  which  separate  it  from  the  Fourth  gospel  to 
accept  the  view  that  a  single  author  wrote  both.  Having  to 
accept  John  the  apostle  as  author  of  one  or  the  other,  they 
decided  in  favour  of  the  gospel.  In  the  West,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  both  documents  circulated  only  in  a  Latin  dress, 
men  were  unconscious  of  these  contrasts  of  style,  and  so  found 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  both  as  writings  of  the  apostle  John  " 
(F.  C  Conybeare,  The  Armenian  Text  of  Revelation^  pp.  161  f.). 
Dionysius  grounds  hb  objections  to  the  apocalypse  not  on 
the  score  of  its  millenarian  teaching,  although  he  had  been  in 
controversy  with  an  Egyptian  bishop  called  Nepos  on  that  very 
point,  nor  on  the  score  of  its  obs^^urity,  but  on  other  grounds. 
In  the  second  volume  of  his  work  irc/»l  IvayycXifi^K  (as  cited  by 
Eus.  H.  E.  vii.  25)  he  refers  to  earlier  Christians  who  had  re* 
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jected  the  book  entirely,  after  a  careful  and  critical  examination ; 

riyh  /uv  oSr  ra>y  irpo  ^ft&v  ^mffratv  koi  aytfrKtwuray  wavrff  to 
pipkioVf  Koff  Ikootof  Ktf^dXawy  Buv$uvo¥T9i  ayvtMrrov  re  tad 
iurvXkoyurroy  diro^atvovrcs  }^€v&€u$ai  re  ri^  imypa/^nfv,  *lwdywov 
yap  ovK  clmi  XtyovaWf  ^LXA*  ov8^  ArotcaXwIfiv  cTnu  rr/v  a^oSpa  koI 
ira;(ct  iccKaA.vfificn^  rf  r^  dyi^ofoif  wapatrerdtrfiari.  These  views, 
together  with  the  attribution  of  the  book  to  Cerinthus,  plainly 
refer  to  the  second*  century  criticisms  passed  by  the  so-called 
Alogi  and  Gaius.  Dionysius,  however,  hesitates  to  follow  this 
radical  lead  He  thinks  that  the  apocalypse  is  the  work  of  "  a 
holy  and  inspired  person**  called  John,  but,  he  adds,  '*I  would 
be  slow  to  admit  (ov  fiip^  ^^lSuos  &r  {rw$uf»,tp^)  that  he  was  the 
apostle,  the  son  of  !Zebedee,  the  brother  of  James,"  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  gospel  and  the  First  epistle.  The  evidence  he 
leads  is  purely  internal,  (i)  The  John  of  the  apocalypse 
expressly  mentions  himself  by  name,  unlike  the  author  of  the 
gospel  and  the  epistle.  Who  this  John  was,  is  not  certain  (vom 
32  oItosj  cSiyXov).  Had  he  been  the  beloved  disciple,  he  would 
have  indicated  this.  Perhaps,  of  the  many  Johns,  he  was  John 
Mark  or  another  John  of  Asia  Minor.  *AXXov  8c  nva  ttfuu  rur 
iv  'Atriq.  ytvofUyiay^  hrtl  koX  Svo  ^flurlv  Iv  'E^ccr^  ycvcoAu  funqftara 
KOL  iK&rtpov  loiawov  ktywOoju  With  this  conjecture  on  the 
authorship,  he  then  passes  on  (a)  to  differentiate  the  apocalypse 
from  the  Fourth  gospel  (and  First  epistle)  in  style  and  concepticm. 
Compared  with  the  latter,  he  premises,  the  apocalypse  has  a 
distinctly  foreign  look  (dXXoioran;  82  icoc  {on;,  fn^rc  l^vraiAcm^ 
lkrfr€  yuTvma-a  ravrwy  firfitvl,  orxc8dv,  &i  civctr,  fJOfSk  avkXafiipr 
wpo9  a^k  KOin^r  Ixavo'ay  This  general  impression  of  an  alien 
origin  is  borne  out  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  language  (r^  ^pcurcws). 
The  gospel  and  epistle  "are  composed  not  only  in  faultless 
Greek  (dirraurTwc  icar&  r^  rw  *EXkqvtav  ^irqy),  but  with  great 
skill  in  their  expressions,  their  arguments,  and  the  arrangemoit 
of  their  expositions  (voXXov  y€  8ci  fiapfiap6y  rtva  ^Biyyw  $ 
croXoucuTfiov  ^  iktoi  iSiwrtcfLoy  Ik  airroif  tvp^Orpnu) " ;  the  author 
had  the  double  gift  of  knowledge  and  of  expression.  As  for  the 
author  of  the  apocalyse,  says  Dionysius,  "  I  will  not  deny  that 
he  had  seen  revelations  and  received  knowledge  and  prophecy, 
but  I  notice  that  his  dialect  and  language  are  not  correct  Greek 
(•die  &KptpSk  iXXfjy{(iov<ray) ;  he  makes  use  of  barbarous  con- 
structions {tUifuur&r  PappapucoU)^  and  sometimes  of  actual 
solecisms  (icat wov  koI  a-okoiKCCovTo)" 
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The  solecisms  are  patent  The  only  question  is  how  far  they 
are  due  to  lack  of  culture  or  to  the  influence  of  Semitic  idiom. 
The  Hebraistic  colouring  is  evident  in  anomalous  phrases  like 
8c&urjcccy  with  dat  (2^^  after  ^  10^),  the  variation  in  the  gender 
of  kr/m  (4^^  after  Is  63'),  ^®  collocation  of  fem.  substantives 
and  mascul.  adjectives  or  participles  {e.g.  4^  xi*  17'),  or  of 
nominatives  and  accusatives  (lo*  ii*,  also  5*  i4*-7*"  etc),  or  of 
nominatives  in  apposition  to  genitives  (1^  3^),  datives  (9^*),  and 
accusatives  (2^  20^),  and  mannerisms  of  style  such  as  the  nomin. 
pendens  placed  at  the  opening  of  a  sentence  for  emphasis  (e^. 
3"  6*  etcX  and  the  redundant  avrog  in  relative  clauses  (3®  7*-  • 
etc.).  These  are  due  in  part  to  the  translation  of  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  sources,  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  LXX,  which  is 
more  marked  than  in  the  Fourth  gospel — e^,  in  the  use  of 
phrases  like  tAe  temple  of  the  tent  of  testimony  (cp.  Ex  40^  etc), 
Ivwruw  (  =  ^3D^),  the  repetition  of  prepositions  {^^^  •  16"  etc.,  cp. 
Zee  6^^X  ^^^  ^^  special  words  (see  trdpmais  in  19^,  with  16"  and 
Zec8i«). 

The  criticism  of  Dionysius  thus  opens  up  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  gospel,  in- 
cluding the  authorship  and  (inferentially)  the  date  of  the  former. 

§  5.  TAe  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. — The  relationship 
of  the  two  books  is  best  solved  by  attributing  them  to  the  same 
school  or  circle  in  Asia  Minor  but  to  different  authors.  Such 
affinities  of  thought  and  style  as  are  evident  in  both  writings 
(tf.^.,  the  relation  of  God,  Christ  and  the  believer ;  keeping  God's 
word  or  commandments ;  the  use  of  parentheses  and  of  the 
antithetical  method),  imply  no  more  than  the  use  of  a  common 
religious  dialect  which  contemporary  writers  of  the  same  group 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  share,  for  all  their  idiosyncrasies.  It 
is  die  latter  which  are  decisive.  The  apocalypse  ignores  many 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  favourite  terms  of  the  Fourth 
gospel,  e.g,  AXi^cia,  AXi^tfi^f,  iXtfiv^  dvr^  &r€KplBrj  koL  ctrcF, 
&i^Uyai  rav  AfuifyrCatf  0caflr0ac,  SSc,  ZSmx,  icaO^  pMmt^  irorrorc, 
wapfnfala^  miror^  {nr6  (accus.),  and  XPP^  Furthermore,  it  often 
uses  the  language  of  the  gospel  in  a  way  of  its  own ;  the  Mywi 
of  the  latter  it  employs  only  once  (14*),  and  it  never  connotes 
it  with  (wi;  clfios  takes  the  infinitive,  not  am;  ipx9^  replaces 
iX6i;  ^ok  and  6  jc^/aos  are  invariably  physical,  not  spiritual; 
hctwoi  is  never  substantival,  vikw  never  transitive ;  'IcpovauX^fi 
18  substituted  for  'Ic^xxroXvfui,  and  oSk  is  never  used  of  historical 
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transition.  These  instances  might  be  multiplied  (q>.  Biet- 
Schneider's  Probabilia^  1 50-161 ;  Liicke,  pp.  660  f. ;  J.  R^Ue,  Le 
quatriime  hangile^  26-47,  333  ^<  ]  Selwyn's  Christian  Prophets^  pp. 
8xf.|  222  f.).*  It  must  suffice  here  to  point  out  that  the  apoc 
reserves  th  Apytoy  for  Christ,  while  the  gospel  confines  Apvlont  to 
Christians  and  uses  6  d/u^if  rov  0cov  for  Christ  Their  common 
use  of  the  redemptive  function  of  the  Lamb  is  not  distinctive ; 
it  was  widespread  in  primitive  Christendom.  The  apparent 
coincidence  of  the  Logos  is  still  less  real ;  the  applications  of  & 
XiSyo9  in  Jn  i^  and  of  h  kAyoi  rov  0coO  in  Apoc  19^  are  drawn 
from  totally  different  soils  in  pre-Christian  Judaism  and  turned 
to  alien  ends.  Affinities  of  style  like  the  use  of  &a  or  of  <« 
(after  o-iifciv,  n^pciv)  are  unimportant,  t  In  several  cases,  as  in 
that  of  the  Logos,  the  presence  of  similar  or  identical  phrases 
only  betrays  the  radical  difference  of  standpoint  between  the  two 
books;  e^^.  fnapfWA  in  Jn  i^^  and  Apoc  7^^  and  Jesus  receiving 
from  the  Father  (Jn  10^  and  Apoc  2"). 

The  strong  linguistic  presumption  against  the  theory  that  the 
relationship  of  the  two  books  is  one  of  common  authorship,  is 
amply  corroborated  by  the  differences  of  religious  thought,  christo- 
logical,  spiritual,  and  eschatologicaL  Christians  in  the  apocalypse 
are  never  bidden  love  God  or  Christ  (the  dy^m^  of  2^  ^  is  mutual 
affection  between  members  of  the  church);  on  the  oontraiy, 
they  are  ranked  as  SouXoc,  which  in  Jn  15^  is  explicitly  de- 
scribed as  an  inferior  relationship  from  which  Jesus  has  raised 
his  disciples.  Similarly,  the  conception  of  believers  as  children 
or  sons  of  God  is  wholly  absent  from  the  apocalypse;  the 
solitary  allusion  (21^  in  the  latter  is  eschatological,  and  even  so 
it  is  an  OT  quotation.  All  this  tallies  with  the  remarkable 
difference  of  emphasis  in  the  idea  of  God.  He  is  a  dazzling, 
silent,  enthroned  figure  of  majesty,  not  a  Father  in  direct  touch 
with  his  children  on  earth.  God's  love  |  is  only  once  mentioned, 
and  that  casually  in  ain  eschatological  prediction  (20*  ri^  voXtr 
r^  rf^wriiUvrp/) ;  the  fatherhood  of  God  (for  Christ's  sonship^  cp. 

*  Selwyn,  like  Thoma  (ZWT,^  1877,  289-341),  r^;ards  the  gospel  ts  a 
correction  of  the  Apocalypse. 

t  "  So  far  as  these  tests  [i.e.  of  language  and  style]  can  go,  they  strengthen 
the  criticism  of  Dionysius,  who  (we  must  remember)  was  a  Greek,  weighing 
stylistic  and  grammatical  differences  found  in  books  written  in  his  own 
language"  (J.  H.  Moulton,  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays^  p.  490). 

X  Christ's  love  is  rather  more  promip^t  (i"  3*,  cp.  3>*),  but  this  is  not  a 
specifically  '  Johannine '  trait 
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I*  2*^  3'*'^  14^)  is  ignored  entirely  (even  in  21^  Oto^  i!s  substituted 
for  the  OT  cic  waripa);  and  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  is 
purely  prophetic,*  in  as  sharp  contrast  to  the  Fourth  gospel  as 
the  concrete,  realistic  eschatology.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  such  idiosyncrasies  decisively  outweigh  any  affinities  of 
language  or  conception  which  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary. 

Bruston  {£fudes  sur  Danul  it  FApocaiypsi^  pp.  74  f.)  sunnoants  the 
difficulty  of  the  style  by  conjecturing  that  while  John  the  tpostle  composed 
the  gospel  and  epistles,  the  apocalypse  (or  rather,  Bruston's  second  source 
for  it)  was  not  written  till  after  his  death  by  one  of  his  disciples,  '  peut-Stre 
aur  la  recommendation  que  le  vieillard  lui  en  avait  iaite  avant  sa  morte  et 
d*apr^s  le  r^dt  qu'il  lui  avait  fiiit  oralement  de  la  r6v^lation  et  des  visions 
qu'il  avait  cues  It  Patmos.'  This,  however,  £Edb  to  meet  the  crudal  dis- 
crepancy of  religious  outlook  f  (especially  in  eschatology)  between  the 
i4>ocalypse  and  the  Fourth  gospel.  The  same  objection  is  valid  against 
Zahn'a  {INT.  |  74)  view  that  while  the  gospel  and  epistles  were  revised  by 
friends  of  John,  who  knew  more  about  Greek  than  he  did,  the  apocalypse 
was  left  unpolished.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  ("the  more  important  the 
contents,  Uie  less  important  the  form"),  that  a  prophet  transcribii^  his 
•visions  is  less  inclined  than  a  historian  or  teacher  to  embellish  the  first  draft, 
involves  the  extraordinary  assumptions  that  the  contents  of  a  gospel  are  less 
important  than  those  of  a  prophetic  ecstasy,  and  that  the  apocalypse  is  no 
more  than  the  transcript  of  ecstatic  visions. 

g  6.  Date, — The  Neronic  date  (/.e.  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  after  Nero's  massacre  of  the  Roman  Christians) 
appeals  especially  to  those  who  feel  the  dramatic  situation  of 
passages  like  11^,  and  who  decline  to  admit  the  use  of  any 
sources.  It  is  handicapped,  however,  by  {a)  the  phase  of  the 
Nero-redivivus  myth  which  the  apocalypse  represents,  and  above 
all  by  (^)  the  fact  that  no  worship  of  the  emperor,  which  is 
adequate  to  the  data  of  the  apocalypse,  w^  enforced  until 
Domitian's  reign.  The  hypothesis  of  a  date  during  Vespasian's 
reign  (so,  e,g,,  B.  Weiss,  Diisterdieck,  Bartlet :  AA.^  388  f.,  C  A. 
Scott)  evades  {a)  but  not  (b),  Vespasian  did  not  take  his 
official  divinity  very  seriously.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
persecution  during  his   reign;    such    might  conceivably  have 

*  We  even  get  the  angeius  inUrpres  of  the  apocalyptic  tradition  and  tkt 
M0V€H  spirits  of  the  older  Babylonian  or  Persian  mythology. 

t  "  The  writer  of  the  Fourth  gospel  has  a  very  definite  conception  of  how 
the  Lord  spoke  on  earth ;  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  same  writer  at  any 
period  should  have  represented  Him  as  speaking  after  the  manner — the  quite 
distinct  and  sustained  manner — in  which  He  speaks  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
earlier  date  does  not  help  us  out  of  this  difficulty"  (J.  A.  Robinson,  JTS,, 

?9Q8»  P-  9)- 
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taken  place,  but  Christians  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  oomptrative 
immunity  under  him,  and  our  available  knowledge*  of  the 
period  renders  it  unlikely  (q).  Linsenmayer's  Bekdmpfung  ies, 
Christentums  durch  den  ronUschen  Staai^  19059  661)  that  any- 
thing occurred  either  under  him  or  under  Titus  to  call  fordi 
language  so  intense  as  that  of  the  apocalypse.  Some  parts  of 
the  book  {e^,  in  13  and  17)  may  be  referred  to  (Jewish  ?)  sources 
of  this  period,  but  the  manifesto  as  a  whole  demands  a  concrete 
situation  for  which  the  relations  of  the  empire  and  the  church 
during  the  eighth  decade  of  the  first  century  do  not  fiimish  any- 
thing like  sufficient  evidence.  The  most  probable  solution  is 
that,  when  John  wrote.  Christians  were  being  persecuted  here 
and  there  in  Asia  Minor  for  what  Domitian  regarded  as  the 
cardinal  offence  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  divine 
head  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  any 
widespread  '  persecution '  in  the  later  and  technical  sense  of  the 
term  was  before  the  prophet's  mind.  He  himself  (i*)  had  been 
only  banished  or  imprisoned  like  some  of  his  friends  (2^®,  cp. 
Clem.  Rom.  9).  But  from  the  position  of  matters  he  argued 
the  worst  The  few  cases  of  hardship  and  martyrdom  in  Asia 
Minor  and  ebewhere  were  drops  of  rain,  which  warned  him  that 
a  storm  was  rolling  up  the  sky.  Eusebius  probably  exaggerates 
when  he  speaks  of  "many  others"  along  with  Qemens  and 
Domitilla  {H.  E.  iii.  18),  and  the  period  of  terror  was  admittedly 
short  {H.  E.  XX.  9-1 1,  cp.  Tert.  Apol  5),  but  it  dinted  the 
tradition  of  the  second  century  deeply,  and  in  any  case  the 
crisis  opened  John's  mind  to  the  fundamental  issues  at  stake. 
It  is  this  sense  of  the  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the 
imperial  cultus  and  Christianity,  rather  than  any  specific 
number  of  martyrdoms,  which  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
apocalypse  during  the  latter  years  of  Domitian.  Its  language 
and  spirit  reveal  a  situation  at  once  more  serious  and  definite 
than  any  caused  by  earlier  allusions  to  persecution  for  Tike  Name 
or  My  Name  which  obtained  more  or  less  widely  after  the 
Neronic  outburst  (see  p.  323).  John  sees  another  name  set  up 
against  the  name  of  Christ,  and  he  stamps  it  as  the  essence  of 
blasphemy  to  recognise  any  such  title.  The  Domitianic  demand 
for  what  John  dubbed  the  worship  of  the  Beast  is  to  be  met  by 

*  The  alleged  evidence  from  Suetonius  {y$tp,  15)  and  Hilaiy  of  Poitien 
(c,  ArioH,  3)  for  a  persecution  under  Vespasian  is  not  worth  the  trouble  ol 
weighing.    On  the  title  /idfrur,  see  Kattenbosch  {ZNIV^  1903,  iit-127). 
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passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  who  put  loyalty  to  Christ 
above  any  other  loyalty. 

The  Domitianic  date  thus  offers  a  fair  explanation  of  this 
apocalypse's  references  to  the  worship  of  the  Beast,  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  history  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century.  It  is  also  (a)  in  line  with  the  earliest  tradition, 
and  (d)  corroborated  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  document 
itself. 

(a)  Wherever  Epiphanius  derived  his  information  that  John's 
exile  and  release  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (kaer, 
li.  12,  233),  it  is  palpably  a  wrong  tradition,  unless  the  tradition 
meant  Nero,  whom  Epiphanius  carelessly  calls  by  his  second 
name.  So  far  as  the  early  church  had  any  tradition  on  the 
subject,  it  referred  the  banishment  to  Domitian's  reign. 

The  tradition  emerges  first  in  Irenseus,  whose  remuk  on  the  name  of 
anticfanst  is  quoted  (in  Eus.  If.  E.  iit.  18)  as  follows :  9I  M  dra^rMr  iv  r^ 
Fvr  KOtpif  ic7ip&rT€a$ai  Ti^OfM  ai^oD,  9i  iKitwov  Ar  ippiBfi  t^  koX  r^ 
dvcMT^Xv^iy  iopaK&rot,  0^5^  yhp  wp6  TO^Mf  xp^'^v  ivpdSiif  dXX^  axf9^  iirl 
rijn  lifuripas  y€Pfat,  xp^  rf  riXei  rijs  AofuruLwov  dpxnt»  It  is  not  possible  to 
turn  the  force  of  this  passage  by  pleading  (so,  #.^.,  Simcoz,  Selwyn)  that 
Irenseus  confused  the  reign  of  Domitian  with  his  (cp.  Tac  ffist.  iv.  2.  11) 
temporary  regency  in  A.  D.  70  (January  to  October),  or  by  referring  4wpd0ff  to 
6  *lttdppip  instead  of  to  4  droKdXi/^it  (so,  #.^.,  Wetstein,  MacDonald's  L^g 
ami  Wrtiings  of  St.  John^  New  York,  18S0,  169,  E.  Bi^mer :  Vber  Varfoiur 
utid  Abfassungszeii  (Us  Apokalypse^  pp.  30  f.,  Bovon,*  and  Chase,  yj?.  viiL 
431-435).  The  latter  is  particularly  unsuccessful  (cp.  Abbott,  Diat,  2977a) ; 
the  subject  of  iwpdOii  is  plainly  the  apocalypse  just  mentioned,  and,  as 
Irenseus  elsewhere  {e,g^.  iL  22.  5)  declares  that  John  lived  till  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  saying  that  he  was  seen  during  Domitian's 
regime. 

(t)  Ch.  17  discloses  a  plurality,  or  at  least  a  duality,  of 
literary  strata  as  well  as  of  traditions.  Those  who  postulate  a 
Jewish  source  (so,  e.g.,  Vischer,  Weyland,  Charles,  Schmidt, 
Sabatier,  Mdn^goz,  von  Soden)  usually  make  it  a  Vespasianic 
oracle,  prophesying  doom  for  Rome  as  the  persecutor  of  God's 
people.  When  the  source  is  taken  to  be  Christian,  the 
Domitianic  editor's  hand  is  found  especially  in  17^^  (so  Hamack : 
TU.  ii.  3.  134  f*;  ACZ.  ii.  i.  245-246,  Briggs,  Gunkel,  J.  Weiss, 
etc.).  But  neither  on  these  hypotheses,  nor  on  those  of  two 
sources  (^^.  Wellhausen),  are  the  data  of  the  passage  quite  clear. 
The  strata  of  tradition  can  be  seen  overlapping  more  clearly  than 
the  editorial  processes  of  revision  or  combination.  Thus,  in 
*  Cp.  Hort's  ed.  pp.  41-42,  and  Jacquier,  MT,  iv.  3i7-3l8b 
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w.**^*^  the  Beast  is  the  infernal  Nero  redivivus,  while  t." 
identifies  Domitian  with  Nero  the  Beast;  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  one  and  the  same  writer  could  simultaneously  regard 
Domitian  as  a  second  Nero  and  expect  Nero  redivivus  as  a  semi- 
supernatural  power.  Upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  least  unsatis- 
factory solutions  is  to  take  ^  as  a  Domitianic  gloss  by  the 
Christian  editor,  who  also  added  ^  (if  not  all  of  *)  and  ^^  to  a 
Vespasianic  (Jewish?)  oracle  in  17^  which  anticipated  the  down- 
fall of  Rome  at  the  hands  of  Nero  redivivus  and  his  EUistem 
allies.  The  reckoning  of  the  seven  Roman  kings,  which  resembles 
the  calculations  of  4  Esdras  and  Barnabas  (4),  begins  with 
Augustus*  (so  Tacitus)  and  passes  over  the  three  usurpers 
(Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius ;  cp.  Suet.  Vespas,  i),  as  provincials 
would  naturally  do,  to  whom  the  struggle  of  the  trio  was  no  more 
than  a  passing  nightmare.  The  sixth  and  reigning  emperor  (o  ct 
loTiv)  is  Vespasian,  with  whom  the  Flavian  dynasty  took  up  the 
imperial  succession  after  Nero's  death,  which  ended  the  Julian 
dynasty,  had  well-nigh  broken  up  the  empire  (13^)*  Vespasian's 
successor,  Titus,  is  to  have  only  a  brief  reign.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  did  not  last  more  than  a  couple  of  years.  After  him,  the 
deluge  1  Nero  redivivus  {rh  Oriptov)^  who  had  already  reigned 
(S  ^v),  but  who  meanwhile  was  invisible  (irai  ovk  lorty),  is  to 
reappear  from  the  abyss,  only  to  be  crushed  finally  (koX  tU 
dirctfXciav  virayci).  Thus  the  downfall  of  the  persecuting  empire 
is  to  be  heralded  by  the  advent  after  Titus  of  one  belonging  to 
the  seven  (U  rwv  Awrd  i<mv)  emperors  who,  on  the  traditional 
reckoning  of  the  ^ads^  were  to  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  Rome. 
The  author  of  v.^^  living  under  Domitian,  is  obliged  to  identify 
the  latter  with  Nero  (as  in  another  sense  some  of  his  own  pagan 
subjects  did);t  but  he  still  anticipates  the  imminent  crisis 
predicted  by  his  source.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  Vespasianic 
oracle  has  been  brought  up  to  date  in  v.^^ ;  the  course  of  actual 
history  had  broken  through  the  eschatological  scheme  at  one 
point,  but,  while  the  prophet  seeks  (in  the  contemporary  and 

*  Augustus  ^o'c^otfr^,  a  word  which  had  (especially  in  Asia  Minor)  the 
distinctly  religious  connotation  of  worshipful,  was  one  of  the  Mpara 
pXaff^/dat  (13^)  which  horrified  the  prophet  John. 

t  The  caluus  Nero  gibe  of  the  Romans  had  a  sterner  replica  in  early 
Christianity  (cp.  Eus.  H,  E.  iii.  17:6  AoAimaydt  ,  •  ,  rtKavriiv  rip  yiptofm 
BeotxOplM  re  icai  Oeoftax^fii  diddoxor  iavrbw  icaTf<rr^aro.  ^^rtpot  ^^ra  tup 
KoB*  4iiiSip  dyeWrct  8uayfi6v,  Kalwep  tqG  rarp^  fkir^  O^t^rnJuufwf  ft^fih  ta/t 
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historical  note  of  v.^^)  *  to  repair  the  latter,  he  adheres  firmly  to 
his  belief  in  it 

No  literaiy  filiation  can  be  established  between  the  apocalypse  and  any 
other  NT  writing  which  throws  light  upon  its  date.  But  one  incidental 
water-mark  of  the  Domitianic  period,  first  pointed  out  by  S.  Reinach,  occurs 
in  6'  (cp.  the  present  writer's  study  in  £xp,  1908,  Oct.,  359-369),  where  the 
immunity  of  wine  may  be  a  local  allusion  to  Domitian's  futile  attempt  (in 
A.D.  92)  to  check  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  Ionian  provinces. 

The  post-Neronic  period  is  indicated  by  two  other  minor  traits,  (i. )  The 
language,  /.^.,  of  13^  is  sometimes  used  to  prove  that  the  apocaljrpse  breathes 
the  atmosphere  of  the  wild  commotion  and  anarchy  between  A.D.  7a  This 
interpretation  is  certainly  truer  to  the  data  than  that  which  finds  an  allusion 
to  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  (so,  «.^.,  Gunkel,  Porter,  and  Bruston),  or  to 
Caligula  (Spitta).  But  the  point  of  the  oracle  is  that  this  weltering  chaos 
had  passed,  leaving  the  empire  stronger  than  ever,  under  the  Flavians.  The 
apocalyptist  looks  back  upon  the  bloody  interregnum  which  followed  Nero's 
death.  The  collapse  of  the  Julian  dynasty,  so  hr  from  proving  fiital  to  the 
State,  had  simply  aggrandised  its  influence ;  the  tradition  of  the  wounded 
head  (Dn  8^)  had  been  fulfilled.  This  retrospective  attitude,  together  ¥rith 
the  belief  in  Nero  redivivus,  points  away  firom  the  Neronic  period,  (ii. )  A 
further  proof  that  the  apocalypse  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
the  eighth  decade  of  the  first  century  is  furnished  by  the  evidence  of  Polykarp 
(a/  pah,  II*,  cp.  Zahn's  Forschungeny  iv.  252  f.),  which  shows  that  the 
church  at  Smyrna  could  hardly  have  had,  by  A.D.  70,  the  histoiy  presupposed 
lna^» 

Several  reasons  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  seventh 
decade  date,  (i.)  The  Tubingen  school  required  it  for  their 
thesis  that  the  Balaamites  and  Nicolaitans  were  Pauline 
Christians  whom  the  narrower  faith  of  John  the  apostle  attacked 
(cp.  Hausrath,  iv.  256  f.,  and  Baur's  Church  History  of  First  Three 
Centuries^  i.  pp.  84-87).  Soon  after  Paul  left  Asia  Minor,  John 
settled  there  and  wrote  this  vigorous  pamphet  in  which  he 
congratulated  the  metropolitan  church  of  Ephesus  for  having 
detected  felse  apostles  like  Paul,  and  for  having  resisted  the 
subtle  encroachment  of  the  latter's  Gentile  Christian  propaganda. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  refute  this  theory,  except  to  point 
out  that,  when  the  Neronic  date  and  the  Johannine  authorship 
are  maintained,  there  is  a  much  more  plausible  case  for  it  than 
several  conservative  critics  appear  to  realise,    (ii.)  Those  who 

*  John's  revisal  of  the  seven  heads  is  paralleled  by  the  author  of  Daniel's 
addition  of  the  eleventh  horn  to  the  traditional  ten,  under  similar  historical 
exigencies.  Bruston,  Zahn,  and  Clemen  {ZNIV,  ii.  109  f.,  zi.  204  f.)  are 
among  the  few  critics  who  still  refixse  to  see  any  reference  to  Nero  the 
infernal  revenant. 
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ascribed  both  the  apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  gospel  to  die 
apostle,  naturally  required  a  long  period  during  which  his 
thought  and  style  were  supposed  to  mature.*  (iii.)  The 
allusions  in  ii^*  and  elsewhere  were  taken  to  imply  the  period 
prior  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  upon  the  view  that 
the  apocalypse  reflected  the  contemporary  situation  in  Palestine 
— a  view  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  placed  Hebrews  in  the 
same  decade.  The  recognition  of  Palestinian  traditions  and 
sources  removes  any  difficulty  about  the  later  date  which  may  be 
felt  on  this  ground. 

For  recent  defences  of  the  Neronic  date,  see  Hort  (cp.  JC,  i6o  f.),  Simooz, 
Selwyn  {op,  cit.  pp.  2i5f.)i  and  B.  W.  Henderson  {Life  and  Prmcipais  ^ 
Nero,  439  f.).  The  Domitianic  date  is  argued,  in  addition  to  older  critics  like 
Mill,  Hug,  and  Eichhom,  by  Hofmann,  Lee,  Ha  vet,  Mtlligui  {Disettssmons, 
75-148),  Alford,  Gloag  {/ntrod,  Joh,  WrUii^\  Salmon  {INT,  221-245), 
Schilfer  {EinL  347-355),  Godet,  HolUmann,  Comely,  Belser,  Jfllklier, 
Weizs^cker,  Hamack  {ACL,  ii  i.  pp.  245  f.),  McGiffert  {AA,  634  f.),  Zahn, 
Wemle,  von  Soden,  Adeney  {INT,  464  f.),  Bousset,  von  Dobschiitz,  Well> 
h&usen.  Porter,  R.  Knopf  (iV2.  38  f.),  Abbott,  Kreyenbtthl  {Das  Ef^m  der 
IVahrheit,  ii.  730f.),  Forbes,  Swete,  A.  V.  Green  (Epkesiam  Cammmuai 
WriHngs,  iSaf.),  and  A.  S.  Peake  {INT,  164  f.),  as  well  as  f,  from  oaUying 
fields,  by  J.  R^ville  {Origitus  do  Pepiscopat,  L  209f.),  F.  C  Arnold  {Dit 
Neromsche  ChrUUnverfolgung,  x888),  Neumann  (ZC,  1888,  842-S43, 
reviewing  Arnold),  Ramsay  (C^£.  pp.  268-302,  ET,  xvi.  1 71-174,  Sevtn 
Letters,  93-127),  S.  Gsell  {Rign€  do  rimpereur  Domiiien,  1895,  pp.  307  C), 
Matthaei  (Proussische  Jahrb,,  1905,  402-479),  and  E.  T«  Kletle  {Die 
Christenkatastropke  unter  Nero^  1907,  46-48). 

§  7.  Object. — Over  two  centuries  earlier  the  great  exemplar  of 
apocalyptic  literature  had  been  published  in  order  to  nerve  the 
faithful  who  were  persecuted  for  refusing  to  admit  the  pre- 
sumptuous  divine  claims  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  John's 
apocalypse  is  a  latter-day  pamphlet  thrown  up  by  a  similar 
crisis.  The  prophet  believed  that  the  old  conflict  had  revived 
in  its  final  form;  DanieFs  predictions  were  on  the  way  to  be 
fulfilled  when  a  Roman  emperor  blasphemously  claimed  the 
title  of  dotninus  et  deuSy  and  insisted  on  the  rites  of  the  Caesar- 

*  Cp.  Hort  {Apocalypse,  p.  xl),  "  Without  the  long  lapse  of  time  and  the 
change  made  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  transition  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
Thus  date  and  authorship  hang  together.  It  would  be  easier  to  beliere  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  an  unknown  John,  than  that  both  books 
belong  alike  to  St.  John's  extreme  old  age."    See  below,  f  8. 

t  Several  critics  who  assign  parts  to  an  earlier  date  agree  also  that  tiie 
final  shaping  of  the  book  took  place  under  Domitian  (so,  #^.,  Erbes,  Baitii, 
and  J.  Weiss). 
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cultus  as  a  test  of  loyalty.*  This  popular  deification  of  the 
emperor,  with  the  corresponding  recognition  of  dea  Roma^  were 
particularly  rampant  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  apocalypse  is  a 
vigorous  summons  to  the  church  to  repudiate  the  cultus  at  all 
costs.  Hence  its  emphasis  upon  the  virtues  of  martyrdom  and 
upon  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

"  Rome  shall  perish  I  write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt" 

The  loyalist  attitude  of  Paul,  and  even  of  the  author  of  First 
Peter  or  of  Clemens  Romanus,  is  exchanged  for  a  passionate 
belief  that  the  empire  is  the  incarnation  of  anti-divine  power ; 
the  prophet's  aim  is  to  rally  the  faith  of  the  church  by  heralding 
the  imminent  downfaU  of  her  oppressor.  The  imperial  cultus  is 
taken  to  mean  the  last  iniquity  on  earth,  and  Rome's  downfall 
means  the  downfall  of  the  world. 

§  8.  Authorship. — ^The  internal  evidence  thus  shows  a  writer 
who  was  (or,  was  represented  to  be)  an  ardent  Jewish  Christian 
prophet  named  John,  steeped  in  apocalyptic  traditions,  and  in 
close  touch  with  some  of  the  Western  Asiatic  churches.  The 
disjunctive  canon  which  we  owe  primarily  to  the  critical  insight  of 
Dionysius,  Origen's  thoughtful  scholar,  further  proves  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  Fourth  gospel  (or,  inferentially,  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  John). 

(a)  The  hypothesis  of  John  the  apostle's  authorship!  is 
ruled  out  by  the  acceptance  of  the  tradition  of  his  early  martyr- 
dom (see  below,  Chap.  V.  (C.)),  and,  even  apart  from  this,  it  is  im- 
probable, especially  as  presented  by  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Fourth  gospel  (with  the  Epistles)  and  the  apocalypse  were  both 
written  by  him  at  the  very  end  of  his  life.  The  acceptance  of 
the  Domitianic  date,  which  throws  the  apocaljrpse  close  to  the 
Fourth  gospel,  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  maintain  the 
common  authorship  of  both  works,  as  though,  €,g,^  a  short  exile 
at  Patmos  temporarily  transformed  (Ramsay,  Seven  Letters^  87) 
'the  head  of  the  Hellenic  churches  in  Asia  Minor'  into  a 


*For  the  literature,  ep.  Lindsay,  Ckwxh  mmd  Jliinisiry  mi  Sarfy 
dmimin*  (1903),  341,  and  £GT.  v.  400. 

tSo,  recently,  B.  Weiss,  W.  H.  Simcoz,  C.  A.  Scott,  Zahn,  Batiffol 
{L£faMS  sur  Us  ivongiUi^^  1907,  io6f.),  Stanton  [GHD,  i.  I7if.)i  Lepin 
\VortgifU  du  qnatr.  HfongiU^  1907,  257  f.),  Jacquier  {INT.  iv.  321  £.),  and 
AbbotL 
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Hebrew  seer.  Even  the  relegation  of  the  apocalypte  to  the 
earlier  date,  and  the  inference  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  years' 
residence  in  a  Greek  city  like  Ephesus  improved  John's  style 
and  broadened  his  outlook  into  a  more  spiritual  range,  do  not 
suffice  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  case.  As  Liicke  and  Alford^ 
have  pointed  out,  the  Greek  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  of  the 
first  Epistle  of  John  is  not  that  of  the  apocalypse  in  an 
improved  and  maturer  state.  ''  The  difTerence,"  as  Swete  r^htly 
observes  (pp.  clxxviii-clxxix),  ''is  due  to  personal  character 
rather  than  to  relative  familiarity  with  Greek.  And  when  style 
expresses  individual  character  it  undergoes  little  material  change 
even  in  a  long  life  of  literary  activity,  especially  after  the  age 
which  St  John  must  have  readied  in  a.d.  69  or  70.*  The 
fundamental  difference  in  the  use  of  language  is  corroborated, 
as  the  same  writer  adds,  by  an  equally  decisive  difference  in  the 
attitude  of  both  writers  to  Christianity,  which  is  not  fiurly 
explained  by  making  the  apocalypse  the  expression  of  a 
rudimentary  faith.  "Even  conceding  the  priority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  can  we  explain  the  difference  of  standpoint  by 
development?  Is  the  relation  of  the  apocalyptic  to  the 
evangelical  teaching  that  which  exists  between  rudimentaiy 
knowledge  and  the  maturity  of  thought?  And  is  it  to  be 
maintained  that  St.  John's  conceptions  of  Christian  truths  were 
still  rudimentary  forty  years  after  the  ascension,  and  reached 
maturity  only  in  extreme  old  age?"  The  answer  to  these 
searching  questions  must  be  in  the  negative 

Even  those  who  give  up  John's  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
gospel  fail  to  make  out  a  good  case  independently  for  his 
authorship  of  the  apocalypse.  Thus  the  vindictive,  passionate 
tone  of  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  temper  displayed  in  the 
incident  of  Mk  9*^  (Lk  9^) ;  but  in  that  case  we  should  have 
to  assume  that  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  produced  no  impression  on 
one  of  the  two  disciples,  and  that  forty  years  later  he  was  on- 
affected  by  what  he  had  heard  his  Master  say.  If  it  is  hard  to 
fit  the  personality  of  the  beloved  disciple  or  the  mystical 
genius  who  wrote  the  Fourth  gospel  to  the  personality  of  the 
apocaljrptic  seer,  there  are  almost  as.  great  psychological 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  those  who  would  associate  him  with 

*  MUligan  {Discussions  on  the  ApocafypUf  185-186)  also .  dismisses  this 
theory  (held,  e.g.^  by  Lightfoot,  Galatians^  337,  etc.)  as  ''highly  un- 
satisfactory. *' 
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the  son  of  Zebedee.  These  would  not  be  insuperable  if  the 
apocalypse  showed  other  evidence  of  apostolic  (Johannine) 
authorship,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Thus,  in  3'^  (8(0<ro»  avrf 
KoBUrai  fUT  ifuv  iy  rf  $p6y^  fiov)  the  writer  attributes  to  Jesus 
the  very  prero^tive  which  the  Liord  disclaimed  (Mk  10^).  In 
11^'*  the  inviolability  of  the  Jerusalem-vaos  is  assumed,  in 
contrast  to  the  explicit  logion  of  Mk  13^*'  (cp.  Ac  6^^).  The 
general  scheme  of  the  apocalypse,  with  its  calculations  of  the 
end,  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  eschatological  methods  of  the 
later  Judaism  than  with  the  spirit,  e.g.f  of  Mk  121*-^^,  Mk  13^, 
Ac  i*^,  and  7^"*  (where  the  safeguarding  of  the  elect  precedes 
instead  of  following  the  crisis,  where  the  four  winds  are  agents 
of  destruction  instead  of  being  geographical,  and  where  the 
rdle  of  messiah  is  entirely  omitted)  differs  from  the  synoptic 
scheme  (Mk  13**"*^)  as  9"  does  from  Mt  24^  (so  Gaius).  These 
features  suggest  that  the  author  was  some  early  Christian  prophet 
who  sat  looser  to  the  synoptic  tradition  than  one  of  the  twelve 
would  have  done.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  claims 
no  apostolic  authority,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  *  that  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  Jesus  on  earth.  An  apocalypse  is  not  a 
gospel;  still,  a  personal  friend  b  a  personal  friend,  and  the 
apocalyptic  categories  of  i^  are  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  who  had  been  numbered  among  the  inner 
circle  of  the  Galilean  disciples.  Finally,  though  18^  does  not 
absolutely  exclude  the  possibility  that  an  apostle  wrote  it, — since 
apostles  as  well  as  prophets  might  describe  objectively  the  order 
to  which  the  prophet  belonged, — the  objective  and  retrospective 
tinge  of  21^^  {fhe  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb)  suits  a  non-apostolic 
writer  upon  the  whole  better  than  an  apostle. 

"  One  may  wisely  hesitate  to  define  the  area  of  the  impossible,  but  It  is 
surely  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  .  •  •  that  an  unlettered  Galilean 
peasant  should,  in  the  stress  of  the  Parousia  expectation  of  those  earliest  years, 
have  turned  to  literary  investigation  and  Oriental  learning,  .  .  .  and  that, 
above  all,  one  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  could  put  forth  a  work  in 
which  the  great  teachings  of  the  divine  Fatherhood,  the  universal  brotherhood, 
the  spiritual  kingdom  scarcely  appear,  but  in  their  place  we  hear  hoarse  cries 
for  the  day  of  vengeance,  and  see  the  warrior  Christ  coming  to  deluge  the 
ea!rth  with  blood  "  (Forbes,  Iniem.  Hdbks  to  NT.  iv.  96). 

*  "  That  the  writer  of  Rev<  need  not  have  known  Jesus,  remains  a  strong 
indication  that  he  did  not  know  Him  ''  (Porter,  DB,  iv.  265);  cp.  Hoekstra, 
op.  cit,  366  f. 
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(3)  When  the  hjrpothesis  of  an  apostolic  authorship  is 
aside,  the  choice  lies  between  the  two  figures  suggested  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  each  of  whom  has  advocates  in  modem 
criticism,  (i.)  Some  Asiatic  prophet  of  that  name  (so,  e,gi^ 
J.  Rdville  and  Jiilicher).  This  is  quite  possible,  as  the  name 
was  common  enough,  (ii.)  John  Mark,  however,  is  a  more 
authoritative  personality  (Ac  13^^)  than  any  unknown  John, 
and  his  claims  have  been  urged  especially  by  Hitzig  {Uder 
Johannes  Marcus  und  seine  Schriften^  1843,  PP*  i'^->  67-1 16X 
Weisse  {Evangelien-Frage^  1856,  pp.  91  f.,  140,  180),  and 
Hausrath  (iiL  268),*  as  well  as  by  those  who  (like  Spitta  and 
Volter)  make  him  responsible  for  one  of  the  sources  underlying 
the  book  (see  above,  pp.  489  f.).  Dionysius,  who  does  not 
connect  John  Mark  with  the  second  gospel,  brings  forward  no 
stylistic  argument  from  that  quarter;  he  simply  dismisses  the 
suggestion  on  the  ground  that  John  Mark  (Ac  13^  did  not 
accompany  Paul  into  Asia  Minor.  This  would  be  no  valid 
argument  against  the  theory,  for  John  Mark  may  have  setded 
subsequently  there  quite  as  well  as  John  the  apostle.  Acts  b  as 
silent  on  the  one  as  on  the  other,  in  this  connection.  SdU, 
the  share  of  Mark  in  the  second  gospel,  if  it  does  not  absolutely 
exclude  his  composition  of  the  apocalypse,  does  not  fiivour  it ; 
and,  as  the  John-Mark  hypothesis  b  a  pure  deduction  from  one 
or  two  statements  and  a  large  amount  of  silence  in  the  eariy 
Christian  literature,  it  has  never  commanded  very  much  support. 

{c)  The  possibility  that  this  apocalypse,  like  most  of  its  dass, 
may  be  pseudonymous  (''qui  hoc  opus  negabant  esse  loannis 
euangelistse,  aut  alium  fuisse  loannem  ab  euangelista  credebant, 
quemadmodum  duas  posteriores  epistolas  adscribebant  loanni 
non  euangelistse  sed  presbytero,  aut  eum  qui  conscripsit  librum 
id  egisse,  ut  ab  euangelista  scriptus  uideretur  eoque  locum  suo 
institute  commodum  affinxisse,"  Erasmus)  has  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  (so,  ^^.,  Volkmar,  S.  Davidson,  Weizsacker,  Forbes, 
Wemle :  Urc.  i.  363,  cp.  Bacon  in  Exp,^  1907,  233  f.,  and  Fourth 
Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate^  pp.  160  f.),  particularly  in  the 
form  of  a  literary  fiction  under  the  name  of  John  the  apostle. 
A  priori^  the  hypothesis  is  legitimate.    On  the  other  hand,  an 

*  Hausrath,  however,  will  not  decide  between  John  Mark  and  some  other 
John.  In  any  caae,  the  apocalyptist,  he  holds,  was  a  Palestinian  Chiiitiui 
who  strongly  objected  to  the  Ubeial  practices  of  Pauline  adherento  in  tiie 
Asiatic  churches. 
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early  Christian  apocalypse  was  not  necessarily  pseudonymoas. 
Hennas  is  not  It  is  true  that  the  apocalypse  of  Peter,  which 
ranked  along  with  John's  apocalypse  in  some  circles  of  the  early 
church,  belongs  to  the  pseudepigrapha ;  but  here  the  apostolic 
characteristics  are  definitely  drawn  by  the  author,  whereas  John's 
apocalypse  contains  no  specific  traits  which  would  lead  the 
reader  to  imagine  that  the  seer  was  an  apostle.*  Another 
raisoririHre  for  pseudonymity  is  absent,  viz.  the  consciousness 
that  the  prophetic  spirit  was  no  longer  present  in  the  church. 
Though  the  contents  of  the  apocalypse  are  sometimes  no  more 
than  a  secondary  product  of  the  prophetic  inspiration,  some  of 
its  cardinal  passages  represent  direct  personal  visions ;  the 
ante-dated  predictions  in  the  apocalypse  {^,g,  in  13  and  17)  are 
too  subordinate  to  necessitate  a  recourse  to  pseudonymity  here 
as  in  the  older  Jewish  pseudepigrapha.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
John  the  apostle  was  martyred  early,  it  becomes  more  possible 
to  conceive  how  the  apocalypse  was  written  under  his  rame 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  and  modifications  of  the 
pseudonymous  theory  in  this  direction  are  upheld  by  those  who 
find  in  it  earlier  fragments  or  traditions  either  of  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee  (so,  ^^.,  Erbes  and  Bruston),  or  of  John  Mark,  or  of 
John  the  presbyter  (see  above,  p.  489). 

(^  The  last-named  figure,  however,  may  well  have  been  the 
real  author  of  the  book.  He  suits  the  requirements  at  least 
better  than  any  other  contemporary  who  is  known  to  us,  and, 
unless  we  are  content  to  share  the  pious  agnosticism  of 
Dionysius  upon  the  apocalypse,  as  of  Origen  on  Hebrews,  or  to 
adopt  some  form  of  the  pseudonymous  hypothesis,  the  balance 
of  probability  inclines  to  John  the  presbyter,  who  must  have 
shared  the  prophetic  and  even  the  chiliastic  aptitudes  of  the 
Asiatic  circle  to  which  he  belonged, — this  is  a  fair  inference  from 
his  relation  to  Papias  and  the  presbyter-traditions  of  Irenaeus, — 
who  was  a  ^joAtfft^  roO  k»{^  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  (i>. 
a  primitive  Palestinian  Christian),  and  who  was  one  of  the  most 
important  authorities  in  touch  with  the  earlier  apostolic  tradition. 
It  is  more  feasible  to  credit  him  with  the  rabbinic  erudition  and 
the  eschatological  lore  of  the  apocalypse  than  one  who  was 
dypc^fifUKTOs  iccu  VU&fnfi  (Ac  4^'). 

*  The  aeer  it  simply  the  hraiker  of  his  readers  (1'  6  d^eX^  i^/tAr  «U 
tf-vycocroir^f ).  Pftul  in  2  P  3^  is  no  more  (6  dTanfrdt  4a^  d^eX^),  it  is 
true,  but  there  one  apostle  is  supposed  to  be  referring  to  another, 
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This  hypothesis,  which  goes  back  to  Eosebius  (basing  on  the  hint  of 
Dionysius),  was  suggested  afresh  by  Vogel  *  and  He'nrichs  (in  Koppe*s  NT, 
1818),  and  worked  out  from  diflferent  standpoints  by  Eicbhom,  Rettig  ^Das 
tnoeUlich  aiUsU  Zeitf,  tL  Apocalypse^  1 831),  Bleek  (cp.  his  Beitrdgt  sacr  £v» 
Kritik,  184-200),  LUcke  (SK.,  1S36,  654  f.),  de  Wette,  Schenkel,  Ewald, 
Wittichen,  Wieseler,  Mangold,  Credner,  Neander,  Keim,  Havet»  O.  Holtz- 
mann,  Mejjjboom,  DUsterdieck,  Selwyn,  Erbes,  Hamack,  Boustet,  Kohler, 
Lindenbein,  Ton  Soden,  Heinrici  (Urc,  1902,  I26f.)(  A.  Meyer  (7!^.,  1907, 
138),  and  von  Dobschtlts  {Problems  d.  afosU  Zeiialien^  1904,  91  f.).  Giotius 
threw  out  a  conjecture  to  explain  it  ('credo  autem  presbytero,  apostoli 
discipulo,  custoditum  hunc  librum ;  inde  fiictum  ut  eius  esse  opus  a  quiboadam 
per  errorem  crederetur '),  but  it  is  finvoured  more  or  less  tentatively  by 
recent  critics  like  Loisy  (Le  QwUr.  £.vangiU^  134),  Swete,  McGifiert, 
Pfldderer  (Urc.  ii.  420 f.),  Jaooby  (NtuUsL  Eikik^  1899,  444^55),  and 
Pcake(/A^7:  I52f.). 

*  Vogel's  idea  was  that  4^1  x>*  and  i'-3'*  weiie  (Neronic)  iragmenta^ 
written  by  the  apostle  and  subsequently  edited  by  the  presbyter^  who  (mldef 
Galba)  was  responsible  for  the  apocalypse  as  a  whole. 


»  ,■   k. 


CHAPTER  V. 

(A)  THE  FOURTH  GOSPELS 

LiTBRATURB.  —  (a)  Modern  editions  —  G.  Hutcheson  (I.ondon,  1657); 
Lampe's  Cmpiot.  AfMfytico-Exegetuus  (1724) ;  Semler's /'ara/Antn>(i77i); 
S.  G.  Lange  (Weimar,  1797);  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (Phihlogisch-kritisch  wtd 
hisiariscke  Commentar  iiber  den  Evglm  Joh,  1812);  KuinoeP  (Leipcig, 
18x7);  L.  Usteri's  Commeniatio  Critica  (Zttrich,  1823);  J.  Mnnter's 
Symbolm  ad  inUrprti,  Evang,  Joh,  ix  marmoribus  et  nummis  maxinugrmcis 
(1826);  Klee  (1829);  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (1834,  Eng.  tr.  1875);  Lusos, 
Commemtairg  phiiosopkique  (Paris,  1838);  Lucke*  (1840)*;  A.  Maier 
(i843f.);  Baumgarten-Crasius  (1844-5);  '^  Wette*  (1846);  Tholnck^ 
(1857,  Eng.  tr.  1874);  J.  P.  Lange  (x86o,  Eng.  tr.  i872f.);  L.  Klofatar 
(1862);  Olshansen*  (1862,  Eng.  tr.  1855);  Ewald,  Die  Johan,  SchrifUn 
(1862);  W.  Bjlttmlein  (Stuttgart,  1863);  D.  Brown  (Glasgow,  1863);  J.J. 
Asti^  {ExpluoHcn  de  Viv,  sehn  S.  Jean,  1864);  A.  Bisping  (1865); 
Hengstenberg'  (1867  f.,  Eng.  tr.  1879-80);  Burger  (1868);  Luthardt* 
(1875-6,  Eng.  tr.  1876);  Schaff(ed.  of  Lange;  New  York,  1872);  H. 
W.  Watkina  (ElUcott's  Ctmm.  1879);  Milligan  and  Moulton  (ScfaaflTs 
Comm.,  vol.  u.);  Westcott  {Speaker's  Comm,  1880)*;  C.  F.  Keil  (1881); 
H.  Conrad  (Potsdam,  1882) ;  P.  Schanz  (1885)  *  ;  FUlion  (1887) ;  Reynolds 
{Puipit  Cemm,  1887-8);  WhiteUw  (1888);  Wahle  (1888);  Godet« 
(1903,  Eng.  tr.  of  third  ed.,  Edin.  1888-9)*;  K.  Schneider  (1889);  G. 
Reith  (Edin.  1889);  Wohlfart  (1891);  Plummer  {CGT.  1893);  Bogge 
(Germ.  tr.  by  Bestmann,  1894);  M.  Dods  {EGT  1897);  Knabenfaauer 
(1897) ;  A.  Schroeder  (Lausanne,  1899) ;  M*Qymont  {CB,  1901) ; 
Ceulemans  (Malines-Dessain,  1901);  Schlatter*  (1902);  J.  M.  S.  Baljon 
(1902);  Petersen  (1902);  Blass,  Evgim  sec,  Joh,  cum  var,  lecU  deiectu 
(1902);  B.  Weiss  (—  Meyer',  1902)*;  Loisy  (1903)*;  Calmes  (1904); 
Gutjahr  (1905);  A.  Carr  (Cambridge,  1905);  Belser  (1905);  Heitmuller' 

'  For  periodic  surveys  of  the  literature  and  detailed  bibliographies,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  works  of  Luthardt,  Schttrer,  Watkins,  and  Saaday, 
Pfitzenmeier's  Aperfu  des  contrever^s  sur  le  qwUriinu  £vangile  XTYihiit  de 
Strasbourg,  1850);  H.  J.  Holtxmann  in  Bunsen's  BiM-H^erJk,  viiL  (x866) 
pp.  56 f.  5  Pfleiderer  {PM.,  1902,  57-74);  Conybeare  (TT.^  1906,  39-62); 
A.  Meyer  (7!^.,  1906,  302f.,  339f.,  387f.);  and  H.  L.  Jackson,  TAe 
Fourth  Gospel  <md  some  recent  German  Criticism  (1906). 
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{S//r.  1907);  H.  p.  Forbes  {Intem,  Hdbks  NT.  it.  1907);  WestooCt 
(Greek  text  and  Dotes,  1908);  HolUmann*Bauer  *  (i7C.*  1908);  Wdl- 
hausen*  (1908);  ZahnM^A^  1909)*. 

(b)  Studies. — (i.)  against  Johannine  authorship  : — Edward  Evbhsod  (Tie 

Dissonance  of  the  Four  generally  recnvid  Evangelists  and  the  Evidence  efiktir 

Authenticity  examined^  Ipswich,  1792);^  Vogel,  Evglm  Jokasmes  umd  tnme 

Amleger^  etc.  ( 1801) ;  Horst  in  Henke's  Museum  fiir  Religiannoissen,  L  47  L  ; 

II.  H.  Cludius,  Uransichten  (1808),  pp.  50 f.,  350  f. ;  Ballenstedt,  Pkilammd 

Johannes  (181 2) ;  Bretschneider,  ProbalnUa  de  Evang,  etepistotarumjahammis 

apostoli  indole  et  origine  (1820)*;  H.  C  M.  Rettig,  De  quattuar  Evang. 

Canonicorum  origine  (1824) ;  LUtxelbeiger,  Die  Kirehi,   Tradition  mher  d, 

Apostei  Johannes^  etc.   (1840);  B.  Bauer,  Kritik  d.  Evang.  GesckickU  d. 

Johannis  (1840) ;  A.  Schweitxer,  Das  Epgim  Johannis  (1841) ;  Zeller  ( Tkaoi, 

Jahrb.^   18451   577 ^-y  on  internal  evidence);  Schw^ler  (NZ,  iL  346 f.); 

Baur,  Die  Kanonischen  Evglitn  (1847);  also  m  Theal.  Jakrh.  (1848),  pp. 

264 f.   (on  paschal  controversy);  Hilgenfeld,   Das  Evglm  und  die  Bri^ 

fohannis  nach  ikrem  Lehrhegriff^  1849)  *,  and  Die  Evgfien  nach  ikrer  Sttlhimg 

und  geschicht.  Bedeutung  (1854);  Vdkmar,  Die  Religion  Jesu  (1857);  J. 

R.  Tobler,  Die  Svglienfrage  ism  aUgtm.  und  die  Johannisfrage  inibesandtre 

(1858) ;  WeizsUcker  {Jahrb.  deutseke  Theologie^  1859,  685  f.,  on  '  BdtxSge  nr 

Chaiakter  d.  Johan.  Evglms');  M.  Nicolas,  £tudes  critiques  sur  la  BiUe^ 

pp.  127  f.  (1864);    Scholten,  Het  evangelii  naar  Johan.  (1864,  Germ.  tr. 

1867) ;  J.  J.  Tayler,  An  attempt  to  ascertain  the  Character  of  the  Fonrth 

Gospel .  .  .  (1867,  second  ed.   1870) ;  J.  C.  Blatthes,  De  ouderdom  van  het 

Johannes-ovangelii  (Leyden,  1867) ;  E.  V.  Neale  {Theological  Review^  1867. 

445-472);  Schenkel,  Das  CharahterbUd  Jesu^  (1873);  W.   Casseb  {SR. 

1874);  Thoma,  Die  Genesis  des  Joh.'Evglnis  (1882)*;  Jacobsen,    Unier- 

suchMngen  Hber  das  Joh,'Evglm  (1884);  M.  Schwalb,  Unsere  vier  EvgHen 

erhldrt  und  hritisch  geprUft  (1885);  O.  Holtsmann,  Das  Johannes-Evglm 

(1887)*;  Brttckner,  Die  vior  Evglien  (1887);  R.   Mariano  {Urc.  iv.  45- 

ixo)*;  Cone  {Gospel  and  its  Earliest  Intorpret.,  1893,  267-317,  abo  in 

New   fVbrld,   1893,  I-28) ;   van  Manen,   OCL.   §§32-40;  J.  R^ville,   le 

quatriime  ivangiie^  son  origine  et  sa  valeur  (1901);  E.  A.  Abbott  {EBL 

1761  f.)*  ;  P.  W.  Schmiedel  {EBi.  2503 f. ) ;  Louy,  Autour  Jtun  petit  Uvrt 

(1903,   pp.   85-108);    Wrede,    Charakter  und  Tendena   des  Joh.'Evgims 

(1903)*;  Kreyenbtthl,  Das  Evglm  der  IVahrhoit.     Neue  Listmg  der  JoL- 

Frags  (i.    1900,  iL  1905).    (ii.)  in  favour  of  Johannine  anthonhip :— L. 

Bertholdt,    Verisimiiia  de  origine   Evangelii  Johannis  (Erlangen,   1805: 

gospel    orig.=  Aramaic    notes);   J.   A.    L.    Wegschneider,    Versuch   einer 

voUstandigen   EinleUung  in   das  Evglm  Joh.  (Gottingen,    1806);  J.  T. 

Hemsen,  Die  Authentie  d.  Sckriften  d,  Evang.  Joh.  untorsuekt  (1823,  reply 

to  Bretschneider);*  K.  Frommann  {SfC.,  1840,  853-930,  against  WeiiK); 

Ebrard,  Das  Evglm  J^,  und  die  mueste  Hypotheso  iker  mm  Sntstekmmg 

^  Cp.  a  reply  by  Thos.  Falconer :  Certain  Principles  in  Evanaon's 
Dissonance,  etc,  examined  (Oxford,  x8ii) ;  also  the  English  reply  to  Strasai 
by  Andrews  Norton  {Genuineness  of  Four  Gospels^  1837  f.). 

'  Other  replies  to  Bretschneider  by  Olshausen  {Die   Echthtit  d 
kanon.  Evglien^  1823)  and  Crome  {Probabilia  hand  Probakalia,  1824)^ 
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(l^5>   ssainst    Baur);    Bleek's   BHir&gt  mr  Evglimkritik  (1846);    A. 
Norton,  Evidences  tf  Gwmnenas  ef  Gespels^  (1846-8,  Cairbridge,  U.S. A.) ; 
Ebrard's  IVissemsch,  KrUik^  (1850,  third  ed.  1868,  pp.  828  f. ) ;  A.  Ritwhl 
(7%^/.  Jahrb,,  1851,  pp.  500 f.);  G.  K.  Mayer,  Die  Eckiheii  des  Evgims 
naehjok,  (Schafthausen,  1854) ;  O.  Thenius,  Das  Evgim  d.  Evglien  (an  open 
letter  to  Strauas,  1865) ;  Hase,   Vem  Evgtm  des  Jokanms  (Leipzig,  i86iS) ; 
Riggenbach,  Die  Zeugnisse  fUr  das  Evglm  feh.  (1866,  external  evidence) ; 
Jas.  Orr,  Tke  Atakenticiiy  ef  John^s  Gospel  (London,  1870,  reply  to  J.  J. 
Tayler  and  S.  Davidson) ;  S.  Leathes,  The  Witness  of  St.  John  to  Christ 
(1870);  Sanday,  Anthorskip  and  Historical  Character  of  Fourth  Gospel 
(187a)*;  Witting,  Das  Evgim  S.  /oh.  die  Schrift  eines  Augenteugtn  und 
zward.  Apost.  Johannis  (1SJ4);  C.  £.  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (Eng.   tr.   by  Gregory,  Edin.    1875,  with  vahiable  biblio- 
gmphy)*  ;  Beyachlag  (SK.^  i874«  607 f.,  1875,  413^*) ;  Sanday,  TTu  Gospels 
in  the  Second  Century  (1876) ;  J.  M.  McDonald,  Life  and  Writings  of  Sti 
John  (New  York,  1880,  pp.  268  f. ) ;  H.  H.  Evans,  St.  John  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  [\tX&) ;  Watkins  (Hampton  Lectures,  1890);  Wetzel,  Die 
Echtheit  u.  GlaubwUrdi^Uit  d.  Evang.  Joh.  (1899) ;  Camerlynck,  De  fuarti 
euangeUi  oaw/^rv  (189^1900,  also  in  BLE.,  1900,  201-211,  4i9f.,  633f.); 
T.  B.  Strong  and  H.  R.  Reynolds  in  DS.  il  680-728  ;  Mangenot  (Vigoroux* 
DB*  tit   1167-1203);  Hoonacker  {KB.,  1900,  226-247);  J.  Drnmmond, 
Am  Enquiry  into  the  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1903)*  ; 
Hausaleiter  (ri/tf/.  Utteraturblatt^  1903,  1-6,  17-21,  and  Die  Geschichtlich- 
heit  des  Joh.- Evgims  (Leipzig,  1903) ;  C.  Fouard,  5.  Jean  et  la  fin  de  thge 
e^oOolique  (Paris,   1904,   Eng.   tr.);  R.   Seebeig  (NKZ.,    1905,  51-64); 
Sanday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  {1^$);  R.  H.  Strachan  {DCG. 
i.  869-885);    CQB.  (1905)   84-107,  387-412,  (1906)   106-134;    Lepin,» 
Vorigineduquatriiwu  Jtvangile  (1907)*  ;  C.  E.  Scott-Moncrieff,  St.  John, 
Apostle,  Evangelist,  and  Prophet  (1909).    (iiL)  on  special  points : — G.  C 
Storr,  udter  dtn  Zmeeh  d.  evang.  Geschichte  und  der  Briefejohannis  '  (1810) ; 
K.  F.  Ranke,  Pian  und  Bau  des  Joh.'Evglms  (Berlin,  1824) ;  Weizsilcker 
{Jahrb.  deutsche  Theologie,  1857,  154 f..  1859,  685 f.,  'das  Selbstzengniss d. 
Joh.   Christos');  H.  SpMth  {ZWT.,  1868,  168 f.,  309  f.,  'Nathanael,  ein 
Beitrag  mm  Verstftndnias  d»r  Composition  d*    Ix)gos-Evglms*);    R.  H. 
Hutton,  Essays  Theol.  and  Literary  (1871,  'Historical  Problems  of  the 
Fourth  gospel')*;  G.  W.  Pieritz,  The  Gospels  from  the  raJhhinical  point  of 
view,  showing  the  perfect  harmony  hetween  the  Four  Evangelists  on  the 
suhfect  ef  the  Lord's  Last  Supper  (1873)  $  P-  ▼on  Uechtritz,  Studien  Hber  den 
Ursprung^  die  Beschaffenheit,  und  Bedeutung  des  Evang.  Joh.  (1876) ;  A.  H. 
Franke,  Das  AT  hei  Johasmes  (1885);  Resch,  ParalUltexU  tu  Johannes 
(1896);  Schlatter,   'die  Parallelcn  in  den  Worten  Jesu  bei  Johannes  und 
Matthaus'  (BFT.,  1898,  v.);  RoUins  (BMiothecsL  Sacra^  1905,  484-499, 
written  by  John,  edited  by  ApoUos)  ;*  J.  H.  A.  Hart  (Exp.''  ▼.  361  f.,  vl 

^  Lepin's  volume,  like  the  essays  by  A.  Nouvelle  (Vautheniicitl  du  quatr. 
£vat»giU  et  la  thise  du  At.  Loisy,  I^ris,  1905)  and  C.  Chauvin  (Les  idies 
de  Loisy  sur  le  quatr,  EvangiU,  1906),  is  specially  directed  against  Loisy. 

*  Tobler  (see  above)  had  already  conjectured  that  ApoUos  composed  the 
Fourth  gospel  on  the  basis  of  Johannine  traditions. 
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43  f.,   'plea  for  recognition  of  historical  authority  of  Fonxfh  gospel')  ;  C 
Gleiss  (NKZ.^  1907,  470 f.,  548 f.»  63a  f.,  673 f.,  '  Beitrttge  sn  der  Frage  nad 
der  Entstehung  and  d.  Zweck  des  Joh.-Evglms');  R.  H.  Stnchan  (Kjc^^ 
▼liL-ix.,  *The  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel');   P.  Ewald  (NKZ.^  1908^ 
824-853,  '  die  subjective  Form  der  Johann.  Christus-Reden ') ;  van  Ejrangm 
(/W.,  1909,   143-150,   'sum  richtigen  Verstttndniss  d.  Johann.  Prolog'); 
O.   Zurhellen,  Die  HHmai  dis  vurtm  Evgims"^  (1909);  D.   H.   Mliller 
{SBjifV.,   1909,   *Das  Joh.-Evglm  im   Lichte  d.   Strophentheorie ') ;    A. 
Merx,  Di0  vier  JCaM&nischen  Evglien  naek  ikrem  ait,  bekannUn  Tixte  •  .  . 
ff.  ^Johannes  (Berlin,  1910)  * ;  M.  Goguel,  Lts  Sources  du  rhit  Jekmeaeiqtee 
de  ia  Passion  (Paris,  1910) ;  Lepin,  La   Valeur  Historifue  du  Quairihme 
AvoMgile  (Paris,  1910)  * ;  E.  H.  Askwith,  The  Historicai  Vahte  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (19 10).    (iv.)  on  the  Logos-conception : — W.  Baumlein*s  Versuch  die 
Bedeuiung  des  Johemnisehen  Logos  aus  dem  RtHgionssystemen  des  Orieuis  mm 
eniwickeln  (1828) ;  Anathon  Aal,  Geschickte  d.  Logesidee  (i.  1896,  iL  1899)  ; 
E.   Br^hier,  Les  idies  pkiiosopkiqnes  it  religieuses  de  Pkilom  dtAUxttndrie 
(Paris,  1908)  * ;  J.  S.  Johnston,   The  Philosophy  of  the  Fourth  Gospei  {A 
Study  of  the  Logos- Doctrine^  its  Sources  and  Significance),    1909.     (▼.) 
general :— R.  Shepherd,  Notes  Crit.  and  Diss,  on  the  Gospel  and  Epp.  if  St, 
John  (London  1796);   J.  G.  Herder,   Von  Gottes  Sohn  der  tVett  Heiland, 
Naeh  Joh.'Evgim  (Riga,  1797) ;  C.  C  Tittnuum,  Meletemata  Sacm  (1816, 
Eng.  tr.  1844) ;    KSstlin,  Lehrbegriffe  des  Evgim  u,  der  Bri^  Johmumis 
(1843);  C  Niese,  Die  Grundgedanken  desjoh,  iffts^mx  (Naumburg,  1850); 
C.    P.    Tiele,    Het  evang,    van  Johannes  (1855);    M.    Aberle    {TkeoL 
Qmartalschrift,  1861,  37f.);  B.  Weiss,  Der  Joh,  Lehr^grif  {iS62) i  Nolle 
{Theoi,  Quartalschrift,  1862, 464 f.) ;  Schwalb  {Revue  de  Thiol,,  1863,  lljf., 
249 f.,  'Notes  sur  T^vangile  de  Jean*) ;   Weias&cker's  UnUrsuehungen  Hher 
die  Evang,  Geschichte  (1864,  second  ed.  1901)*  ;  Sabatier  (^5^.  WL  181- 
193) ;  Renan,  i.  pp.  477-541 ;  M.  Wolf,  Das  Evglm  Johaunis  im  umer 
BedeutungfUr  Wiss,  u,  GlauSen  (1S70) ;  H,  Delff,  EfUwiehelungsgtsehickte 
d.  Religion  (1883,  pp.  264f.,  284f.,  329f.);  F.  D.  Maurice,   The  Gospel^ 
St,  John  (1888) ;  H.  Delff,  GeschiehU  d,  rabbi  Jesus  von  Naaareth  (1889^  67- 
206);^  Reuss,  NTTh,  ii.  331  f. ;  H.  Kohler,  Das  Evglm  Joh.,  Darstelhmg 
des  Lehrbegriffs  (1^2) ;  C.  Montefiore  {JQR.,  1894,  24-74) ;  G.  B.  Stevens, 
The  Johannine  Theology  (New  York,   1894) ;    Baldenspeiger,  Der  IVebg 
des  Vierten  Evglm  (1898)*  ;  A.   Titius,   Die  Joh,  Anschauung  unter  d. 
Gesichtspunht  der  Seligheit  (1900)*;    Purchas,  Johannine   Problems  and 
Modem  Needs  (1901);  Schlatter  (BFT,  1902,  iy.  *die  Sprache  il  Hdmat 
des  vierten  Evglms');  J.  Grill,    Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Entstehung  d, 
Vierten  Evglmsi.  (1902)*  ;  J.  L.  Nuelsen,  Die  Bedeutung  des  Evgim  Joh, 
fUrd,  Christliche  Lehre  (1903) ;  Inge  {DCG,  i.  885-895,  also  in  CambrUgs 
Biblical  Essays,  1909,  251-288)  (  H.  A.  Leenmans  {Theol,  Studiin,  1905, 
377-412) ;  J.  d'Alma,  La  Controverse  du  Qnatrihne  £vangile  (igoS) ;  £.  F. 
Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  its  Purpose  and  Theology^  (1909)  * ;  A.  E.  Brooke 

^  DelfTs  further  works  included  Das  Vierte  Evglm,  ein  Authentischer 
Bericht  iiber  Jesus  von  Natareth  (1890);  Nome  Beitragt  swr  Kritik 
und  Erklarung  d,  vierten  Evglms  (1890) ;  and  an  essay  in  SK,  (1892) 
pp.  7a  f. 
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*  Historical  Value  of  Fourth  Gospel*  {Camhru/gB  Biblicai  Efsayt,  1909, 
289-328) ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  TA0  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate  * 
(New  York,  1910);  A.  V.  Green,  The  Ephesian  Canonieal  IVHHngs 
(London,  1910). 

§  I.  Outline  and  contents. — Special  literature :  K.  Meyer,  der 
Prolog  des  Joh,'Evglms  (1902);  Lattey  {Exp J,  May  1906,  424- 
434)9  Hitchcock  {ExpJ,  Sept  1907,  266-279),  Walther,  Inhalt 
u,  Gedankengang  des  Evglm  nachjoh.  (1907). 

The  analysis  of  the  gospel,  as  it  stands  (leaving  out  ch.  21), 
depends  upon  its  bisection  into  two  parts  (1-12,  13-20)  or  three 
(1-6,  7-12,  13-20).  The  latter  suits  the  data  better.  The 
earlier  ministry  oscillates  between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  (2^^, 
Samaritan  city «  4*^  followed  by  a  on^/Muyv  of  resurrection) ;  the 
later  (7^1 2*^)  is  confined  to  Judea,  with  two  retreats  (10**-** 
and  ii^*-^7),  the  former  (ircpav  rw  'lop&dvov)  of  which  is  followed 
by  a  trriiUiw  of  resurrection  (4''*  *^ « lo**  belief  of  many),  the 
latter  bebg  cfe  *E^paifi  kryofUvfjv  ir6Xjy.  The  third  part  (13^ 
^o"^)  describes  the  conversation  of  Jesus  at  the  last  supper  (13^ 
17^),  the  arrest,  trial,  and  death  (18^19^,  and  the  appearances 
after  death  (2oi-»i). 

The  prologue  illustrates  Pindar's  comparison  of  an  opening 
lyric  to  a  stately  facade :  ipypiii¥<ni  8*  Ipyav  xpv  ^pomnrcv  0cfuv 
n^Aavytr. 

Quod  initium  lancti  euangelii  cui  nomen  est  secundum  lohannem, 
quidem  Platonicus  .  .  .  aureis  litteris  conscribendum  et  per  omnes  ecclesias 
h&  lods  eminentissimb  proponendum  esse  dicebat  (Aug.   Ciuit,  J>ei,  x. ' 

The  Logos  is  the  divine  principle  of  creation  (i^**),  apart  from 
which  the  universe  is  unintelligible  j  no  Si^iuov/oyos  has  any 
place  or  function  in  creation,  beside  the  active  Logos.  Neither 
here  nor  elsewhere,  however,  does  the  author  dwell  upon  the 
general  creative  energy  of  the  Logos ;  it  is  the  specific  function 
of  revealing  the  divine  nature  to  men  (i^)  which  immediately 
absorbs  his  attention.  The  life  was  the  light  of  men.  The 
opposition  encountered  by  the  pre-Christian  revelation  is  so 
characteristic  of  human  nature  in  all  ages  that  the  writer  drops 
into  the  present  tense  in  v.^  Hurrying  on  to  the  final  revela- 
tion, for  which  John  the  Baptist  was  merely  a  witness  (i*"*),  he 
explains  that,  when  John  was  testifying,  the  Light  was  already 
coming  into  the  world.    In  spite  of  John's  testimony  and  his 
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own  revelation,  however,  only  an  elect  minority  of  believers* 
(iUo««  2o'^)  welcomed  the  Logos  (i**").  To  them  the  incarnate 
Logos  (no  phantom  of  docetic  gnosticism),  in  virtue  of  his 
divine  sonship,t  manifests  and  imparts  the  real  nature  of  God 
the  Father  (ii**"). 

The  introduction  (i^^^)  develops  the  witness  of  John  the 
baptizer  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  (i*^),  the  Son  of  God  (i^,  cp. 
so*^).  This  witness  is  borne  in  a  triple  fashion:  (a)  before 
sceptical  Judaism  ( « o2 'IovSomm,  i^^"),  (d)  in  a  soliloquy  {  (i^** 
^),  and  (c)  before  two  of  his  own  disciples  (i*^).  The  third 
testimony  starts  a  movement  towards  Christian  disdpleship : 
(a)  two  of  John's  disciples  join  Jesus  (i"^"^),  (^)  they  bring  over 
others  (i*^*),  and  (c)  finally  (tJ  ^vavpcoK,  as  in  i^*^,  Jesus 
himself  calls  a  third  set  (i*^).§  The  genuine  Israelite  is  he 
who  (i^^"^')  comes  to  Jesus  through  sceptical  prejudice  and 
confesses  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  is  now  under  way.  The  three  follow- 
ing stories  bring  out  its  superiority  to  the  older  Judaism  (a^ 
a"''  3^'**)  from  various  points  of  view.  The  activity  of  the 
disciples  in  baptizing  throughout  Judea  leads  up  (note  tlie  loose 
^ftfra  ravra)  to  John's  final  witness  (3*^)  and  incidentally  to 
a  mission  at  Sychar  (4^)  as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  make  their 
way  north  to  Galilee  (4^*^).  Here  the  second  (n7/tcu)r  rounds 
off  the  opening  cycle  which  began  with  the  first  iniiUio^  (both 
at  Kana:  petition  for  help,  eliciting  of  trust  s^«4^,  mysterious 
aid).  The  faith  of  the  fUK^i/rai  (2^^)  has  now  widened  into  the 
faith  of  those  benefited  (4^) ;  for  this  faith  in  the  word  (3*^) 
of  Jesus,  see  already  4^^  as  contrasted  with  fiadth  in  his  ^^taa 

(a«  4«). 

The  second  cycle  contains  two  controversies  with  the  Jews 

occasioned  by  three  ari/jMo^  one  at  Jerusalem  (5)  and  two  in 

Galilee  (6).    The  second  of  the  latter  on^/Mca  (6^^*^)  is  really  a 

pendant,  as  in  the  synoptic  tradition,  to  the  former  (6^'^)»  and 

does  not  appear  to  have  any  independent  significance.     The 

narrative  of  the  period  closes  with  a  messianic  confession  of 

*  Note  the  climax  of  ^*^  (humanity),  ^^  (Judaism),  and  ^^  (Christiaiis). 

t  A  Philonic  touch ;  to  lee  God  was  the  mark  of  primogeniture  {Ikpfisi. 
Caini,  18).  The  phrase  x^^  ^^^  x^/x^^r  is  another  reminiscence  and 
adaptation  of  Philonic  language  (cp.  deposL  Cainit  43). 

X  At  any  rate,  no  audience  is  mentioned. 

I  Note  in  this  paragnph  the  interweaving  of  {h)  and  [e)  in  H"*  and  l^. 
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faith  on  the  part  of  the  eleven  disciples  (6^ ;  the  secret  dis- 
loyalty of  the  twelfth  (6^^^)  is  noted  by  way  of  dramatic 
anticipation. 

The  mystical  revelations  and  claims  of  Jesus  have  now 
not  only  driven  many  of  his  /iojOrfrai  away  from  him  (6**'^  ••^), 
but  provoked  the  deadly  antipathy  of  Judaism  (s^**  ^  7^).  The 
controversies  of  5-6  have  led  to  nothing;  they  have  evoked 
only  perplexity  and  irritation,  even  in  Galilee.  The  second  part 
of  the  ministry  (7-12)  includes  the  deepening  conflict  with 
Judaism,  in  a  series  of  discussions  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  (7-10^^)  and  the  feast  of  dedication  (ra 
iyKolvtOf  lo**^).  A  partial  sympathy  is  elicited  (7*'«io^*), 
but  it  is  a  resurrection-cn;fifiov  (11^"^,  after  10*^*")  which  first 
converts  many  of  the  Jews  (11^  12^^),  though  it  also  brings  the 
mortal  hatred  of  the  Jews  as  a  whole  to  a  head  (11^^).  The 
subsequent  entry  into  Jerusalem  (la^'^')  is  followed  by  an 
episode  (12^'^)  which  is  the  third  anticipation  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection  as  prefigured  in  the  <njfjL€ioy  of  ii^*^,  the  two 
others  being  the  prophetic  word  cf  Kaiaphas  (ii^^"^)  and  the 
action  of  Mary  (12^'^).  A  final  summary  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  public  mission  of  Jesus  is  appended,  the  general 
unbelief  of  Judaism  being  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of 
predestination. 

The  third  section  of  the  gospel  opens  with  the  actions 
(13^),  the  instructions  (13-16),  and  the  last  prayer  of  Jesus  at  a 
private  supper  with  his  disciples.  After  death  he  appears  thrice : 
to  Mary  of  Magdala  (2o^"i®),  to  the  ten  disciples  (2o**-**  in 
the  evening),  and,  a  week  later,  to  the  eleven,  including  Thomas 
(2o»*-»). 

The  o8cQlation  between  Galilee  and  Jndea  is  strongly  marked.  Jesus 
appean  in  the  vicinity  of  John  the  Baptist  Wpar  roO  *lop9dwov  (i'''');  he 
then  mores  into  Galilee  (i^,  no  reason  given),  from  which  the  approach 
of  the  passover  recalls  him  to  Jerusalem  (2'*'*);  he  departs  €lsHfw*lovdalaw 
7^  (3",  nj  reason  given),  returns  to  Galilee  vtd  Samaria  (for  enig- 
matic reason  given  in  4*),  and  again  goes  up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  a 
Jewish  festival  (5^).  The  next  chapter  (6^)  places  him  in  Galilee  (no  reason 
given  for  hb  return),  and  in  y^  he  goes  back  upon  his  own  initiative  to  the 
capital  for  the  o'jnjronryfa.  He  is  still  here  in  xo'*'',  but  retires  (lO*""^) 
W/Kir  roO  *lopddwov{=i^^')  to  avoid  being  arrested  for  blasphemy.  After  a 
brief  visit  to  Bethany  (ll**')*  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Laxarus,  he  1^^ 
retires  in  order  to  avoid  arrest,  this  time  not  north  into  Galilee,  but  to  the 
town  of  Ephraim  (11^).     Finally,  the  approach  of  the  passover  brings  him 
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back  to  Jerusalem  (ii^  ^^)t  where  all  the  iesurrectioii-i^>peaiBnoes  take 
place  (pp.  254-255). 

§  3.  Sources. — Apart  from  the  OT,  the  main  currents  whicii 
flow  through  the  gospel  are  those  of  {a)  Paulinism,*  (^)  the 
Jewish  Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  {c)  Stoicism.  Though  not 
mutually  exclusive,  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  noted 
separately,  {a)  The  author  has  worked  in  the  Pauline  antithesis 
of  grace  and  law  (i^^  cp.  Ro  6^^),t  and  Pauline  ideas  like 
God's  sending  of  his  Son  (3i7  =  Gal  4*-*)  and  God's  love 
(^r^o-cv,  3^^  cp.  Eph  2^).  On  the  other  hand,  a  conception 
like  that  of  Phil  2^-"  is  different  from  that  of  Jn  3>*-» ;  the 
idea  of  the  Spirit  as  a  factor  in  the  glorified  nature  of  Christ 
(Ro  x^)  lies  outside  the  special  view  of  the  Fourth  evangelist, 
who  tends  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  to  believers ; 
and  both  the  Pauline  conceptions  of  sin  and  faith  fall  into  the 
background  before  other  interests.  These  differences,  however, 
do  not  affect  the  general  impression  that  on  such  cardinal  topics 
as  union  with  Christ,  freedom  (8**^),  and  life  in  relation  to  the 
glorified  Christ,  the  writer  has  developed  his  theology  fix>m 
Pauline  germs.  Even  the  specific  sense  attached  to  IovSomh  in 
the  Fourth  gospel  may  be  but  the  development  of  Paul's  usage 
in  his  epistles,  where  the  synoptic  ^af>c<ratbc  tends  to  be  dropped 
for  lovSaioi  as  the  opponents  of  Christ  and  Christianity  (cp. 
Resch,  Pauiinismus^  194-196,  540). 

(b)  Alexandrian  Judaism  had  already  blended  with  Paulintsm 
in  Hebrews,  which  lies  midway  between  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
gospel ;  cp.  the  parallels  with  the  latter  in  creation  fiuL  Xpurrov 
(!>  2^  cp.  Jn  I*),  absence  of  self-glorification  on  Christ's  part 
(5*  cp.  Jn  8**),  Christ  as  man's  access  to  God  (7**  cp.  Jn  i4'), 
Christ  the  shepherd  (13^  cp.  10^^),  the  unity  of  the  dyiaCiuy  and 
the  dyia{d/Acvoi  (2"  — Jn  i?^*'"),  and  3^  =  Jn  20*^  io*^«Jn  14*, 
II**— Jn  14*.  The  conception  of  Jesus  in  Hebrews  is  closer 
(S^*^)  to  the  synoptic  tradition  at  some  essential  points,  however, 
than  to  the  Johannine,  which  tends  to  omit  such  features  of  cry- 
ing and  infirmity  as  derogatory  to  the  Logos-Christ  on  earth. 

♦  Cp.  Reuss,  NTTh.  ii.  513 f. ;  A.  Titius,  pp.  11  f.,  15 f.,  32f,,  Tof., 
ii5f.,  etc 

t  The  phrase  incidentally  shows  how  far  the  old  controversy  over  the  law 
lay  behind  the  writer  and  his  readers.  As  Reuss  {op.  cti.  533)  obserrea, 
"he  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  this  was  a  pdnt  aroand  which 
controversy  had  raged  long  and  passionately." 
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The  helpful  idea  that  even  Jesus  required  to  win  his  way  into 
the  higher  reaches  of  thought  and  feeling  towards  God  is  vividly 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Alexandrian  genius  who  wrote 
Hebrews,  but  it  is  not  congenial  to  the  temperament  of  the 
Fourth  evangelist 

The  most  noticeable  channel  for  this  Alexandrian  influence 
on  the  Fourth  gospel,  however,  is  Philonism.  ''The  reader  of 
Milton,"  said  Coleridge,  ''must  be  always  on  his  duty;  he  is 
surrounded  by  sense ;  it  rises  in  every  line ;  every  word  is  to  the 
purpose."  This  canon  answers  to  the  critical  spirit  in  which  the 
Fourth  gospel  has  to  be  read  Symbolic  or  semi-all^orical 
meanings  are  not  to  be  expected  or  detected  in  every  phrase  or 
touch,  however  incidental;  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
introduction  of  circumstantial  details  such  as  an  imaginative  and 
dramatic  writer  is  accustomed  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of 
heightening  the  efiect  at  certain  points.  Generally,  however,  the 
reader  of  the  gospel  is  surrounded  by  allusions  which  are  not 
always  obvious  upon  the  surface.  There  is  often  a  blend  of 
subtlety  and  simplicity  in  which  the  significance  of  some 
expression  is  apt  to  be  missed,  unless  the  reader  is  upon  the 
outlook,  or,  as  Coleridge  put  it,  upon  his  duty.  The  brooding 
fulness  of  thought  and  the  inner  unity  of  religious  purpose 
which  fill  the  book  demand  for  its  interpretation  a  constant 
sensitiveness,  especially  to  the  deeper  meaning  which  prompted 
the  methods  of  contemporary  religious  speculation  dong  the 
lines  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  philosophy  (cp.  p.  27)  as 
represented  by  Philo.  To  §1^  he  ^awofUvttv  ri  ^SXcto/ackok 
ycyorn^oi. 

The  diffieienoes  between  Philo  and  John  only  bring  oat  the  latter*! 
£uniliarity  with  the  Philonic  methods  uid  materials  which  he  uses  for  higher 
ends.  Thus  the  numerous  dwd/uit  or  \iyoi  of  the  speculative  religious  world, 
which  were  expressions  or  agents  of  one  divine  Power,*  were  swept  aside 
by  this  author,  just  as  Paul  had  already  done  along  a  differ«it  line ;  there 
b  but  one  Logos,  and  that  is  Jesus  Christ.  John's  Logos  is  histoiical  and 
peraonaL  In  the  very  act  of  setting  aside  such  speculations,  f  however, 
the  writer  uses  many  of  their  phrases.  Thus  i^  is  a  thought  characteristic 
of  Philo,  who  protests  earnestly  against  the  idea  that  God  can  be  seen 
(tie  mui.  nomm,  a),  and  adds,  ^  propos  of  On  17',  that  such  allusioDs 

*  Cp.  Usener's  GottimamiH^  pp.  339  f. 

t  Cp.  the  sentence  of  Comutus,  rvfx^^  9k  6  *Epfi^  6  \Syot  6r,  Ar 
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to  tlie  ▼ifiOD  of  God  imply  the  manifestation  of  one  of  his  powers  (M£  3. 
&t  fu&t  tQv  r€fl  wbrb  dwd/uvw,  r^  peiaikuc^,  rpo^tuMOfidr^),  SimHarij, 
the  changing  of  the  name,  in  order  to  express  a  deeper  signifkaiioe  in 
the  bearer's  new  relation  to  God  (i^,  is  in  Philo  also  {de  mut.  nam,  13) 
a  fenction  of  the  Logos  (in  the  case  of  Jacob,  not  of  Abnm),  where  it 
is  associated  with  being  '  bom  of  God '  (cp.  de  gig,  14,  '  when  Abnm 
became  improved  and  was  about  to  have  his  name  changed,  he  then  became 
a  man  of  God ').  John's  habit  of  using  phrases  of  mysterious  and  sgrmbolk 
significance*  for  apparently  simple  actions  and  events,  is  illustrated  not 
only  by  the  rabbinic  com$  and  see  ( i^),  which  was  commonly  employed  as  the 
prelude  to  some  deep  truth, t  but,  e»g,^  by  Philo,  who,  commenting  on  the 
rl  ^tfr^U  of  Gn  37"  (quod  det.  potiori^  8,  cp.  Jn  l"  ri  i^recre),  explains  it  as 
the  utterance  of  the  Elenchos  (or  convicting  Logos)  to  the  wandering  hGaie> 
less  soul.  A  further  Alexandrian  trait  occurs  in  a*'^  where  the  Logos-Christ 
not  only  opens  his  ministry  by  supplying  mankind  with  the  new  wine  of  the 
gospel,  but  fulfils  the  rdle  of  Philo's  Melchizedek,  the  prototype  of  the  Logos, 
who  iarri  Cdarot  o&ov  wpov^pirv  nl  rar^irte'ical  dxpari^irw  in/xAt  {ieg. 
alleg.  iii.  26).  The  Logos>Christ  is  also  omniscient  (cp.  i^  ^,  He  4'*''*, 
Philo,  leg,  aUeg.  iii.  59),  and  a  liJUa%6>Mt  (3*  13" :  Philo,  ^mm/  dtm  sil 
imiuMtabilist  28).  Furthermore,  the  six  ^pUu  (a*)  firom  which  the  wine  is 
produced,  correspond  to  the  Philonic  principle  that  "six  is  the  most 
productive  of  numbers  **  {i^ddi  rj  ywifutrirji^  Decahgo,  30).  There  it  also 
a  remarkable  parallel  to  3**  in  Philo's  comment  on  Nu  ii'^  [jgigomi,  6), 
while  the  five  husbands  %  of  4"  are  the  five  earlier  deities  of  the  Samaritan 
cultus  (2  K  17**'' ;  Jos.  Ani.  ix.  14.  3),$  and  he  wJkcm  ikou  mm  hast  is  mei 
thy  husband,  is  either  Yahweh,  who  really  belongs  to  Israel,  or  else  Simon 
Magus  (Ac  8^,  Justin's  AfeL  i.  26),  the  contemporary  idol  of  the  Samaritans. 
Similarly,  4**^  reflect  the  Philonic  idea  (deduced  from  Ex  32*)  that 
Xetp6Kftiirot  oditlt  4cti»  0^t  xa2  rp^  dXt^eiov  ^ctff ,  dXX*  dco^  koX  nf  W9ptf>e9§mt^ 
KoX  dxci  iJutwTOi  yvwauc6t,  o6k  drdpof  {depost,  Caini^  48),  while  the  oonoepdoo 
in  5^'  echoes  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  God's  unresting  activity  (Phik^ 

*  Cp.  Abbott,  Diat,  11x9-1120  ("He  is  always  mystical,  always  firanght 
with  a  twofold  or  manifold  meaning,  as  though  he  said,  '  You  shall  not  go 
a  step  with  me  unless  you  will  think  for  jrourselves.'  Sometimes  he  seems  to 
meander  in  long  discourses  or  dialogues.  ...  In  some  respects  the  style  is 
complicated  as  a  sonnet ;  and  we  feel  beneath  it  the  influence  of  the  allegorising 
school  of  Philo  and  of  the  Jewish  canons  about  the  methods  of  statii^ 
terrestrial  and  celestial  doctrine  "). 

t  On  the  Philonic  element  and  influence,  see  especially  E.  F.  Scott,  The 
Fourth  Gospel^  53  f.,  and  Feine,  NTTh,  638  f. 

X  Cp.  Philo,  defiiga  et  inuentioue,  14,  rb  d^  wo\v/uyh  ital  9oK6a99poo  uX 
roM$€€9  arrX.,  also  de  mutat.  nominum^  37. 

8  Josephus  writes  that  the  Cuihaeans,  "  according  to  their  nations,  which 
were  five,  introduced  their  own  gods  into  Samaria,"  and  that,  alter  being 
plagued  to  death  for  their  idolatry,  they  "  learned  by  an  oracle  that  they  must 
worship  Almighty  God."  He  adds,  "  when  they  see  the  Jews  in  adversity, 
they  say  they  are  in  no  way  related  to  them,  and  that  the  Jews  have  no  right 
to  expect  any  kindness  from  them  "  (cp.  Jn  4*).     See  above,  p.  99. 
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Ug,  aOeg.  L  3,  ra^cu  Tdp  odS^xore  iroiwy  6  Be6s  xrX.,  adding  in  7,  Are  0^  * 
rcxrinyt  f»6pop  dXXd  jcal  rari^p  Ar  t<1^  ytwofUpwf),*  The  identiBcation  of  the 
Logos-Christ  with  the  bread  of  life  or  manna  in  6"*  is  reproduced  from 
PhUo's  well-known  identification  of  the  manna  (Ex  16^  ^)  with  the  Logos 
(e.g.  de  profug,  25).  With  15^  we  may  also  compare  the  Philonic  original 
in  the  comment  on  Gn  18^'  in  <U  sobrietaUy  1 1  (o^i  ^eo^nys  i)  j((>/Mot*  ^or 
Y&p  rd  o'p^dr  9e^  ficlXXor  i)  8oOXor),  and  the  equally  striking  anticipation  in 
migrat.  Abrah,  9,  These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  that  in  literary 
methods,  no  less  than  in  religious  speculation,  the  Fourth  evangelist  had  been 
trained  in  the  Philonic  spirit. 

if)  The  Stoic  ring  of  some  sentences  in  the  prologue  is 
natural,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Logos-idea  as  developed  by  the  philosophy  of 
Herakleitus,  himself  a  well-known  and  revered  author  in  Asiatic 
Christian  circles  (Justin,  ApoL  i.  64,  cp.  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  5). 
Though  the  Ix)gos-idea  was  mediated  and  moulded  for  the 
author  by  the  speculations  of  Alexandrian  Judaism,  and  though 
the  fusion  of  Stoicism  with  the  latter  had  blended  several 
characteristic  traits,  there  are  (see  below)  elements  in  the  Fourth 
gospel  which  point  to  a  fairly  direct  contact  with  the  Stoic 
propaganda.  Thus  the  sentence,  in  the  beginning  was  the  Logos^ 
and  the  Logos  was  $€09^  might  have  been  written  literally  by  a  Stoic, 
as  Norden  argues  (ii.  472  £);  it  was  written  by  one  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Herakleitus,  though  the  un-Stoic  sentence, 
and  the  Logos  was  with  God^  at  once  betrays  a  Jewish  current 

§  5-  Object  and  christology, — The  dominant  feature  of  any 
gospel  is  its  conception  of  Jesus,  and  the  Fourth  gospel  is  a 
study  or  interpretation  of  his  life,  written  in  order  to  bring  out 
his  permanent  significance  as  the  Logos-Christ  for  faith.  The 
author  does  not  find  Jesus  in  the  Logos ;  he  finds  the  Logos  in 
the  Jesus  of  the  church,  and  the  starting-point  of  his  work  is  a 
deep  religious  experience  of  Jesus  as  the  revelation  of  the  Father. 
At  the  same  time,  even  as  a  historical  writer  he  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  his  account  of  Jesus  is  introduced  by  a  sketch 
of  what  he  understood  to  be  an  adequate  philosophy  of  the 
Christian  religion,  t 

*  The  activity  of  the  Logos-Christ  on  the  sabhath  answers  to  Philos* 
identification  of  God's  rest  on  the  seventh  day  (Gn  2*- «)  with  his  higher 
activity  in  creating  through  the  tiogos  natures  of  divine  capacity  (leg,  alieg, 
i.  6.  8).  With  5"  cp.  Philo,  de  eonfus,  ling.  14,  and  G.  Klein's  Der  AeHeste 
Ckristliehe  KaUchismus  (1909),  pp.  53  f. 

t  The  prologue  is  organic  to  the  conceptions  of  the  book ;  for  an  opposite 
view,  see  Hamack,  ZTK.  ii.  213  f. 
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One  result  of  this  Logos-category  is  that  the  human  career 
oC  Jesus  tends  to  become  an  episode  in  the  eternal  existence  of 
the  Logos,  through  which  he  passes  comparatively  unhampered 
and  unruffled.  There  is  an  aversion,  on  the  writer's  part,  to 
admit  any  outside  impact  upon  Jesus  and  a  corresponding 
tendency,  as  far  as  possible,  to  dissociate  his  course  of  action 
from  the  natural  suggestions  and  motives  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  rippled  on  his  personality.  This  emphasis 
on  the  self-determining  authority  of  Jesus  may  be  illustrated 
a  reference  to  2*-*i  7^-"  10^^  and  18*-^;  from  first  to  last 
is  master  of  his  course.     It  is  consonant  with  this  attitude  that^ 


k 


b> 


he  alone  speaks  from  the  cross  (19^*^);  no  one  ventures  to 
address  him  there  (as  in  the  synoptic  gospels).  The  same 
pragmatism  recurs  in  1 1^'^^  where  the  action  of  Jesus  is  studiously 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  human  influence  or  appeal,  and 
where  the  tendency  to  emphasise  his  mysterious  wisdom  is  as 
marked  as  the  desire  to  bring  out  the  greatness  of  the  miracle. 
The  omniscience  *  of  Jesus  in  this  gospel  is  full-orbed  from  the 
very  beginning;  it  requires  neither  to  be  sustained  nor  to  be 
matured  by  new  accesses  of  experience,  and  in  fact  represents 
a  dramatic  expansion  of  the  Logos-idea  in  Col  2*  or  He  4^*"^*. 
The  Jesus  of  Uiis  writer  anticipates  human  insight.  He  is  first, 
with  men,  even  with  the  keenest  (i^  *••  *^'^).  He  forms  his 
own  plans,  knows  where  to  hold  aloof  from  human  nature,  and 
rarely  (4^  ii*^)  requires  any  information  as  to  the  temper  and 
attitude  of  his  contemporaries  (contrast  2**^  with  Mk  8*^,  cp. 
also  9"  II**  15^*).  Not  even  his  relatives  can  fathom  or  fore- 
cast his  intentions  (2*  6^  13^.  He  takes  the  initiative  (contrast 
6^  with  Mk  6^  8*),  and,  even  when  initiative  is  impossible,  shows 
himself  serenely  conscious  of  all  that  is  transpiring  (6**'  ^  13^  •). 
The  Passion  is  no  drift  but  an  open-eyed  choice,  exhibiting 
marks  of  a  royal  advance  (148^  is.  »  j^c  7.  m-»),  Jesus  is  not 
swept  into  the  power  of  death  (10^^);  up  to  the  very  last  he 
takes  the  lead,  and  after  the  resurrection  he  is  too  holy  for 
human  endearment  (note  the  correction  in  20^  of  Mt  28*). 
Similarly,  during  his  lifetime  on  earth  he  hardly  requires  to  pray 
(11*^;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  prayed  to  by  the  church  (note 
the  significant  omission  in  6^  as  compared  with  Mk  6^,  Mt 
14^;  not  prayer,  but  the  need  of  avoiding  pressure  horn  the 

•  He  IS  a^odtddKTot  (i«  4"-"-  "  5*»  6'"-  «•  •«  8«>  etc),  and  cntiticd  to  the 
divine  name  of  KopdtoyifiLffTift,    **  Nothing  to  him  &lls  early  or  too  late." 
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side  of  men  is  the  motive  for  his  retirement).     He  also  carries 
his  own  cross  (19^^  as  against  Mk  15^^). 

The  desire  to  minimise  anything  like  suggestion  or  influence 
from  without  is  part  of  the  Logos-motive  in  the  delineation  of 
Jesus,  which  tended  to  emphasise  the  transcendental  and  inviolate 
freedom  of  the  Logos-Christ  on  earth.  The  Jesus  of  the  Fourth 
gospel  really  never  acts  upon  the  direct  initiative  of  others,  and 
it  is  this  abstract  tendency  in  the  book  which  accounts  for 
.  such  features  as  his  attitude  to  his  mother  (in  2^)  and  his 
brothers  (in  7),  as  well  as  for  the  conception  of  the  o^ftcta.  To 
a  greater  degree  than  the  synoptic  Jesus,  the  Jesus  of  this 
evangelist  possesses  a  knowledge  of  his  own  career  and  fate 
which  invests  him  with  a  unique  detachment  and  independence 
of  spirit.  The  writer  has  too  much  artistic  taste  and  historical 
sense  to  represent  his  Jesus  on  earth  as  a  mere  symbol  of  the 
Logos-idea;  the  latter  is  dexterously  confined  to  the  prologue, 
although  its  essential  contents  underlie  the  subsequent  stories 
and  speeches  which  are  interpenetrated  by  its  spirit.  But  its 
exploitation  led  to  a  new  representation  of  the  Lord's  character 
on  earth.  To  graft  it  upon  the  synoptic  tradition  meant  a 
problem  of  extreme  delicacy ;  to  harmonise  the  human  Jesus 
and  the  mysterious  Logos  involved  a  reaction  of  the  latter  idea 
upon  the  data  of  the  former,  and  the  success  of  the  writer  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  comparative  skill  with  which  he  has*  retained 
the  impression  of  psychological  reality  and  human  feeling  in  the 
description  of  Jesus  as  the  Logos-Christ  He  is  too  Chri,9tian 
to  have  committed  the  error  of  depicting  an  entirely  superhuman 
or  docetic  Jesus ;  his  Christ  is  still  subject  to  the  natural  laws 
of  the  world  (ii^^X  to  space  and  time  {4^'^)i  to  weariness  and 
thirst,  to  motives  like  prudence  (7^  8**  10^  ii**),  grief  (ii"*), 
joy,  and  indignation  (18^).  But  the  tendency  to  obliterate  the 
features  of  surprise,  ignorance,  mistake,  and  disappointment 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  Fourth  gospel,  and  one  result  is  that 
the  unspeakable  gains  in  our  conception  of  Christ  are  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  lack  of  the  homeliness  and  definite 
human  charm  with  which  the  earlier  synoptists  invest  his  person. 
To  the  writer  Jesus  is  more  than  ever  the  head  of  the  church, 
a  community  standing  over  against  Judaism,  the  representative 
of  divine  light  amid  darkness,  the  final  source  of  truth  amid 
enor  The  surprising  thing  is  that,  writing  under  so  dominant 
a  tendency,  he  has  managed  to  delineate  a  character  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  develop  abstract  antitheses  and  dogmatic  ideas, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Logos-idea  has  not  overwhelmed  historic 
circumstantiality  or  led  to  serious  contradictions.  This  bears  out 
the  conclusion  that  he  "  is  not  dramatising  a  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion, but  idealising  (showing  the  highest  significance  of)  a 
historical  figure."  * 

This  emphasis  upon  the  self-possession  of  Jesus,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  {Exp}  iy.  pp.  127  f.,  221  f.),  is  due  to  the  influence  of  oontempoimiy 
Stoidsm,  mediated  in  part  by  the  conception  of  the  divine  vo^ia  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon^  where  autonomy  is  predicated  of  the  highest  life.  As 
this  independent  volition  and  self-contained  power  was  regarded,  €,g,^  by  the 
best  Stoics  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  human  life,  it  is  likely  that  this 
element  contributed  more  or  less  unconsciously  to  a  portrait  of  Jesus  in 
which  the  writer  aimed  at  bringing  out  as  &r  as  possible  his  absolute 
authority  in  action  and  his  superiority  to  human  pressure.  While  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Logos-category  in  itself  involved  a  free  handling  of  the  s]nioptic 
tradition  and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  any  tendency  to  heighten  the 
majestic  self-possession  of  Jesus  in  the  interests  of  reverence  and  fidth,  this 
does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  Fourth  gospel ;  the 
latter  is  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  contemporary  Stoic  bias  and  of  its 
aflinity  to  the  author's  speculative  bent,  though  he  is  far  from  the  extreme 
standpoint  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  indeed  makes  statements  which 
may  be  regarded  now  and  then  as  implicit  criticisms  of  the  Stoic  ideal  (cp. 
#./.  Abbott's  jDio/.  1705-1706,  1727  c.). 

This  subordination  of  humane  compassion  to  divine  authority 
comes  out  specially  in  the  oiz/umu  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
is  Jesus  viewed  as  an  embodiment  of  the  divine  x^^*^^  He  says, 
" I  am  4  <9iAi7^cta,"  but  not  "I  am  ^  xptp^h"  ^"^  the  omission  of 
words  like  iXtiia,  olicripfju6%  ovAAyxv^Cofuu,  and  ^€09  is  significant 
The  tnifuia  retain  a  human  element,  but  it  is  subordinate,  if  not 
accidental. t  "The  miraculous  power,  which  in  St  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  and  St  Luke  is  mainly  the  organ  of  a  divine  com- 
passion for  human  misery  and  pain,  is  in  this  gospel — ^primarily 
at  least — the  revealing  medium  of  a  mighty  spiritual  presence, 
and  intended  more  as  a  solemn  parting  in  the  clouds  of  Provi- 
dence, to  enable  man  to  gaze  up  into  the  light  of  divine  mystery, 
than  as  a  grateful  temporary  shower  of  blessing  to  a  parched 
and  blighted  earth"  (R.  H.  Hutton,  Theological  Essays,  p.  178). 

*  Inge  in  Cambricfge  Biblical  Essays ^  281-282. 

t  Cp.  Bruce,  The  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels^  (1886),  p.  151,  "  the 
synoptical  miracles  are,  in  the  main,  miracles  of  humanity ;  the  Johanaine 
miracles  are,  so  to  speak,  miracles  of  state.  They  are  wrou^t  for  the  purpose 
uf  glorifying  the  worker." 
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This  is  one  of  the  numerous  points  at  which  the  Fourth  gospel 
represents  the  climax  of  a  development  which  may  be  traced 
already  in  the  synoptic  tradition  of  Mk.  as  employed  by  Mt. 
especially — sl  development  which  heightened  the  thaumaturgic 
character  of  the  <nifi€ia,  and  also  began  to  view  them  not  so 
much  as  incidental  acts  of  mercy  and  love,  but  as  repeated  and 
general  demonstrations  of  Christ's  messianic  power.  These 
traits  are  predominant  in  the  Fourth  gospel,  where  the  arifula 
are  moulded  into  proofs  of  mysterious  power  and  immanent 
glory  resident  in  the  personality  of  Jesus. 

The  monotones  of  the  Fourth  gospel  thus  relate  to  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  synoptic  distinction  between  the 
periods  before  and  after  the  messianic  confession  at  Csesarea 
Philippi  (Mk  8^'^)  is  omitted  in  a  writing  which  from  the  outset 
presents  both  Jesus  and  his  adherents  as  fully  conscious  of  his 
messianic  dignity;  the  variety  and  practical  bearings  of  his 
teaching  in  the  synoptic  record  are  replaced  in  the  Fourth  gospel 
by  an  unvarying  series  of  modulations  upon  the  theme  of  his 
own  person  in  relation  to  the  Father,  believers,  and  the  world 
in  general.  The  synoptic  Jesus  also  alluded  to  the  unique 
significance  of  his  person,  but  only  occasionally  (Mt  11^,  Lk 
7^^),  and  exalted  personal  claims  were  elicited  from  him  by 
the  carping  criticism  and  suspicion  of  the  Jewish  opposition, 
but  these  flashes  of  unfolding  self-revelation  are  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  spontaneous  as  the  sustained  personal  dis- 
courses of  the  Fourth  gospel ;  *  the  latter  suggest  the  work  of  a 
writer  whose  religious  presuppositions  have  led  him  to  isolate 
and  expand  what  was  at  most  a  subordinate  feature  in  the 
synoptic  tradition  of  Jesus. 

The  influence  of  this  tendency  upon  the  writer's  schematism  will  be 
clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  passages : — 

Jesus  refers  the  Samaritan  woman       Jesus    refers    the     Jews    to    the 
to  the  water  of  eternal  life  (4^  ^'    heavenly  bread  of  eternal  life  {6^"^ 

She  refers  to   the  ancestral   well       They  refer   to   the  manna  which 
from  which  her  fathers  had  drunk    their  fathers  had  eaten  (6*^). 

(4"). 

Bat  the  true  water  of  life  comes       But  the  true  bread  of  life  if  Jesus 
from  Jesus  (4"*-).  himself  (6»«-). 

*  Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  striking  monotony  of 
the  Fourth  gospel  already  present  in  the  conflict-stories  of  the  synoptists 
(/BL.,  1898,  87-isa). 

34 
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She  asks  for  it  (4*  96t  fun  ktK.),  They  uk  for  it  (6**  8^  4;^  ktK). 

The  food  of  Jesus = obedience  to        The  object  of  Jesus  to  execute  the 

will  of  the  Father  (4^)>  who  has  tent  will  of  the  Father  who  has  sent  him 

him.  (6»). 

question  of  disciples  (^  ^ppel),  question  of  disciples  ( 1 1'  /^S/Sff). 

divine    object    in    disease    (^    tra  divine    object    in  sickness   (11^  Ua 

^W€fn^  rd  ipya  ro0  9eoO  h  a.6rff).  89^$i  6  vl^  ro0  $€wi  dt*  a^Hfr). 

need  of  working  during  the  day  (9*),  need  of  walking  during  the  day  (ii*)l 

intervention  of  Pharisees  (9^*)*  intervention  of  Pharisees  (i  i^*). 

Such  coincidences  (cp.  Kreyenbtthl,  iL  39  f.)  reveal  the  dialectic  of  the 
author,  as  he  brings  out  the  leading  themes  of  his  gospel ;  he  also  represents 
Jesus  baffling  his  opponents  and  playing  on  the  inward  meaning  until  even 
his  sympathetic  hearers  were  often  puzzled.  "Jesus  nero  euangelii  quaiti 
dialectice  disputat,  ambigue  loquitur,  stylo  mystico  utitur,  obscura  profert, 
adeo  ut  uel  doctissimi  de  uero  multonim  efiatomm  eius  sensa  dubii  hsereant" 
(Bretschneider,  Probabiiiat  a)-* 

§  4.  Polemical  aims,\ — (a)  One  note  of  the  gospel  is  the 
attempt  to  correct  misapprehensions  and  exaggerated  views  of 
John  the  Baptizer  which  were  current  in  the  Asiatic  circles  (Ac 
i8>^i9^  of  primitive  Christianity, {  views  which  placed  him  in 
competition  with  the  Lord  as  a  religious  authority.  John,  the 
writer  significantly  remarks,  was  not  the  light  (i^.  His  function 
was  merely  that  of  a  witness  or  harbinger.     He  is  represented  as 

*  Bretschneider  (p.  25)  comments  severely  upon  2*" t  "si  intelligis  de 
templo  nisibili,  est  uaniloquentia ;  si  intelligis  de  templo  inuisibili,  ecdesia, 
est  argumentum  ineptum,  cum  ea  tum  temporis  non  adesset ;  si  intelligis  de 
resurrectione,  etiam  hsec  futura  erat ;  si  omnino  intelligis  allegorice,  uanum 
et  incommodum  manet  argumentum,  quia  partim  sensus  allegorise  Judaeis  non 
poterat  esse  liquidus,  partim  eadem  multo  maiori  effectu  propriis  did  potuis&ent 
verbis,  non  uero  ambiguis,  uarium  sensum  admittentibus,  igitnr  ineptis  ad 
oonuincendum.** 

f  '  Answers  to  questions*  put  by  contemporaries  would  be  a  more  suitable 
term.  In  the  Fourth  gospel  we  overhear  the  writer,  in  the  name  of  the 
church,  replying  to  such  questions  as  these :  Is  Jesus  only  one  of  the  aeons? 
Is  he  a  vice-god  or  a  higher  Logos?  Why  was  Judas  admitted  to  the  dide 
of  the  twelve  ?'  Why  did  not  Jesus  predict  his  own  resurrection?  Was  the 
crucifixion  foretold  in  the  OT  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  eating  Christ's 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood?  Why  were  not  the  Greeks  evang^sed  by 
Jesus  ?  Why  were  not  the  Samaritans  evangelised  by  him  ?  Some  of  these 
questions  suggest  cavillers,  and  others  imply  puzzled  Christians. 

):.This  trait,  already  noted  by  Grotius,  Russwurm  {Johannes  der  Drnturrr, 
1806},  Storr,  and  others,  has  been  worked  out  speculatively  by  Baldenspecger, 
followed  partly  by  Wrede  {GGA.,  1900,  1-26),  the  latter  of  whom  refers  to 
the  theory  noticed  in  Siouffi's  Etudes  sur  la  religion  dee  S&nbbas  au  SMemSt 
leurs  dogmes,  Uurs  meturs  (Paris,  1880,  pp.  I79f.)t  tint  the  profogne  is 
directed  against  Saboean  views  of  the  Baptixer. 
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explicitly  disavowing  all  messianic  claims  (i*^*  3^-,  cp.  4*  10*^), 

and  even  his  witness  was  not  the  final  or  highest  (5^).     This 

polemic,  however,  is  at  best  subordinate,  and  it  is  more  likely  to 

form  part  of  the  general  anti- Jewish  tendency  of  the  gospel  than 

to  represent  a  direct  allusion  to  some  contemporary  sect  of 

John's  disciples,     (d)  Another  feature  is  the  traditional  antithesis 

of  the  gospel  to  Cerinthus,  the  Jewish  gnostic  of  Alexandria,  who 

held  that  the  world  was  created  not  by  God  but  by  ''a  certain 

Power  far  separate  from  him,  distant  from  that  Principality  who 

is  over  the  universe,  and  ignorant  of  the  God  who  is  over  all " 

(Iren.  adv,  Haer,  i.  26.  i,  contrast  Jn  i*  etc.),  and  who  taught 

that  Christ,  the  spiritual  and  unsufl^ering  One,  descended  upon 

Jeaus  in  the  form  of  a  dove  at  the  baptism,  wrought  miracles  and 

proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and  then  ere  the  crucifixion 

withdrew  (contrast  Jn  i^*  etc.).    The  attribution  of  the  Fourth 

gospel  to  Cerinthus  was  not  such  a  groundless  conjecture  as 

modem  critics  of  the  Alogi  have  sometimes  made  out,  for  the 

Fourth  gospel  ignores  the  birth  of  Jesus  (although  i^  was  soon 

altered  into  an  allusion  to  the  virgin-birth),  and  lays  stress  on 

the  Spirit  remaining  upon  him  at  his  baptism  (i'^^).     But  this 

conjecture  was  even  more  impossible  than  the  modern  idea  that 

it  was  written  by  (Kreyenbiihl)  or  for  gnostics.*    Naturally  it 

was  more  congenial  to  the  latter  than  the  synoptic  gospels.    It 

was,  in  fact,  its  early  popularity  among  gnostic  Christians  which, 

together  with  its  repudiation  by  the  Alogi,  distressed  the  good 

Irenasus.    But  the  aversion  to  gnosticism,  which  begins  with  the 

prologue,  continues  through  the  whole  book,  and  is  only  thrown 

into  relief  by  the  author's  use  of  gnostic  phrases  and  formulae,  t 

The  gnostic  tendencies  which  were  operating  at  the  time  when 

this  writing  was  composed,  tended  to  resolve  revelation  into  a 

process  of  seons,  semi-mythological  and  semi-metaphysical,  by 

means  of  which  God  and  the  world  came  into  relations ;  they 

further  developed  an  ethical  barrenness  by  their  mtellectualism. 

Against  botl^  of  these  tendencies  the  author  of  the  gospel  seeks 

•  ^'pronns  igitur  adsentior  Eichhomio  (Introd,  in  NT.  pt  ii.  p.  191) 
profitentif  eoaiigelistain  non  quidem  advenus  gnostkos  sed  in  eorum  usum 
icriptisBe''  (Bretschneider,  Probabilia^  P*  7)*  On  this  and  on  the  recent 
attempt  of  Fries  to  prove  that  Cerinthus  has  interpolated  the  Fourth  gospel, 
as  written  by  John  the  presbyter  originally,  see  EBu  4737-4738. 

t  Cp.  Feine^  NTTh»  645  L  On  the  Hermetic  mysticism  of  the  pro- 
logue, see  Reitsenstein's  Zwei  rdigionsgesck,  Fragm  (71  f.)  and  Pnmandret 

(244  f.^ 
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specially  to  safeguard  his  readers.  He  is  also  (qp.  e.g,  i6^*-'* 
and  above,  pp.  187-188)  sensitive  to  the  gnostic  claim  that  their 
secret  tradition  was  derived  from  the  apostles  themselves,  or  that 
their  teaching  was  an  improvement  and  a  legitimate  advance  upon 
that  of  the  apostles,  who  had  not  always  correctly  understood 
the  Lord  (cp.  eg,  Iren.  adv.  haer,  iL  2,  aduersantur  traditioni 
dicentes  se  non  solum  presbyteris  sed  etiam  apostolis  ezsist- 
entes  sapientiores  sinceram  inuenisse  ueritatem :  apostolos 
enim  admiscuisse  ea  quae  sunt  legalia,  saluatoris  uerbis;  also 
ui.  i). 

(i. )  The  Alogi  may  have  been  Monaichians  in  christology,  bat  their  geoefal 
spirit  was  that  of  the  conservative  commonsense  people,*  who  suspected  any 
adoption  of  semi-gnostic  ideas  and  expressions  such  as  the  Fourth  gospel 
furnished.  The  simple  synoptic  account  of  Jesus  was  enough  for  them,  uid 
their  objections  to  the  Fourth  gospel  were  on  the  score  of  its  theoaophical 
traits  rather  than  on  account  of  its  historical  discrepancies  with  the  earlier 
records,  though  the  latter  were  not  ignored.  In  spite  of  the  unoertamtxs 
attaching  to  the  whole  question  (cp.  GHD.  i.  239  f. ),  the  likelihood  is  that 
Hippolytus'  Defnui  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John  and  the  ApocafypsM  was 
the  source  from  which  the  five  Heads  against  Gains  were  drawn,  and  that 
Gains  rejected  not  only  the  apocalypse  but  the  Fourth  gospel  {cp.  J.  R. 
Harris,  Hermas  in  Arcadia  and  other  Esst^s^  1896 ;  Bacon,  Fomrik  Gospel^ 
231 L  The  Montanist  t  exploitation  of  the  Fourth  gospel  would  naturally  lead 
Gains  in  the  ardour  of  his  polemic  against  Proklus  to  cut  away  the  feet  from 
under  the  Montanists  by  denying  the  apostolic  claim  of  the  only  gospel  to 
which  they  could  appeal. 

(iL)  The  dualism  between  light  and  darkness  is  regarded  as  a  oosmic 
antithesis,  whose  origin  the  writer  never  attempts  to  investigate.  His 
interests  are  not  philosophic.  The  evil  one  is  the  prince  of  darkness,  but 
evil-doers  (3"  8^)  are  none  the  less  responsible  for  their  actions.  It  is 
pressing  the  language  of  I*  {ail  things  were  made  by  him)  to  an  unreal 
extreme,  to  infer  from  it  that  the  Logos  originated  the  natural  darkness; 
the  language  of  the  book  is  permeated  by  the  practical  aim  of  showing  how 
the  world  can  be  brought  from  darkness  into  the  light  of  Christ  (so  Consen, 
GGA.f  1904)  pp.  166  f.,  in  opposition  to  Grill),  not  by  any  attempt  to  ptove 
how  the  darkness  originated. 

*  In  one  sense  there  has  been  a  Johannine  problem  in  the  church  from  the 
beginning ;  as  soon  as  the  Fourth  gospel  was  placed  alongside  of  the 
synoptists,  the  divergences  were  felt  In  another  sense,  the  piety  of  Chris- 
tians has  solved  the  problem ;  in  spite  of  these  divetgences,  it  has  been 
sensitive  to  the  real  unity  between  the  synoptic  and  the  Johannine  Jesss. 
But,  as  Godet  (Eng.  tr.  L  159)  observes,  '*  philosophy  still  seeks  the  synthesis 
of  the  two  Sokrates;  theology  searches,  and  will  for  a  long  period  still 
continue  to  search,  for  that  of  the  two  images  of  the  Christ." 

t  But  ch.  21  is  not  a  Montanist  appendix  (Bams,  Exp.''  iv.  533-54*). 
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I  5.  Relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels* — Special  literature :  *  A.  W. 
P.  MoUer  (de  genii  it  ituiolis  Ev.  Jok,  ei  prunrum  ew,  divirsa  raiimu  rii4 
JifimiHda^  18x6);  Baur,  AW/.  Untermch.  iiber  die  kanon,  Evglien  (1S47), 
pp.  239!  ;  Freytag's  Sympkonie  der  Evglien  (1863);  £.  Delon,  Le  ricii  de 
S,  Jean  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  narraiion  synaptique  (1868) ;  Holtzmann 
{ZWT,^  1869,  pp.  62f.,  I55f.,  1875,  pp.  448f.);  Keim,  i.  i64f. ;  J.  J. 
Taylor,  An  attempt  ta  ascertain  the  character  ef  the  Feurth  gospel^  especially 
in  its  relation  to  the  first  Three  (1870)* ;  P.  Ewald,  das  Hauptproblem  der 
^vgiienfrage  (1890);  T.  R.  Birks,  Horte  Evangeliae  (1892),  pp.  180  f. ; 
Schlatter  ('die  Parallelen  in  den  Worten  Jesu  bei  Joh.  u.  Matthttiis,'  BFT. 
ii*  5);  Wemle,  die  Synoptische  Frage  (1899),  pp.  234-248;  R.  Mariano, 
Ure,  It.  pp.  81-92  (*Relazione  coi  Sinottid');  Loisy,  Le  qnatrihna 
Evangile  (1903),  pp.  56-76 ;  P.  F6ret  ('  Le  probl^me  synoptico-Johannique,* 
Amud.  d,  Philos,  ChriU^  1903,  pp.  24-42) ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Lebenjesu  (Eng. 
tr.  1904,  pp.  32-46))  CQR,  (1905),  106-134;  Barth,  das  fohannesevgim  u, 
die  Syn,  Evglien  (1905);  E.  A.  Abbott,  Diat,  1665-1874  (invaluable); 
Monnier,  La  mission  hist,  de  Jisus  (1906),  354  f. ;  Zahn,  INT.  g  67 ;  W. 
Richmond,  The  Gospel  of  the  Rejection  {a  study  in  the  relation  of  the  Fourth 
gospel  to  the  three),  1906 ;  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  das  vierte  Epglm  gegenUher  den 
drei  ersten  (1906,  Eng.  tr.  1908) ;  F.  W.  Worsley,  The  Fourth  gospel  and 
the  Synoptists  (1909) ;  Bacon,  Fourth  gospel  in  Research  and  Debate  (1910), 
332-384. 

(x)  That  the  Fourth  gospel  presupposes  the  general  synoptic 
tradition  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  the  real  problem  of  literary 
criticism  is  to  determine  whether  it  can  be  shown  to  have  used 
any  or  all  of  the  synoptic  gospels. 

The  omissions  of  synoptic  phrases  and  ideas  by  Johnf 
include  the  casting  out  of  devils,  diseases  like  leprosy  and 
paralysis  (hence  om.  of  terms  like  KoBapldia,  ^oi/jlovIo^  Xcirpo?, 
etc.),  SadduceeSy  publicans,  and  scribes,  with  repentance,  forgive- 
ness, watchfulness  and  prayer,  sun,  cloud,  generation,  hypocrite 
(hypocrisy),  market-place,  rich,  substance  or  possessions,  vineyard, 
and  woe.  One  class  of  such  omissions  is  not  particularly 
significant,  i.e.  the  synoptic  adverbs  for  exceedingly  (^mrc/sunraSv, 
XXav,  «'cpio'(r»s,  and  o^oS/m),  adultery  and  adulteress^  ywrj  (» 
wife),  precede  (vpo-ayo),   '4pxpfjMif   irop€6oiuu\   ticavoc  and  inferos, 

*  Historical  sketches  of  opinion  (foreign)  on  this  problem,  in  Schweitzer's 
Von  Reimarus  sw  Wrede,  pp.  114-117,  124-126,  217  f.,  etc.  In  speaking  of 
J.  Weiss'  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes,  he  divides  and  de6nes  the 
course  of  investigation  into  the  life  of  Jesus  thus :  the  period  inaugurated  by 
Strauss,  '  purely  historical  or  purely  supernatural  ? ' — the  period  represented 
by  the  Tubingen  school,  'synoptic  or  Johannine  ?' — the  period  inaugurated 
by  J.  Weiss,  '  eschatological  or  non-eschatological  ? ' 

t  See  a  carefully  annotated  and  classified  list  of  synoptic  terms  {i.e.  terms 
used  by  all  three,  as  a  rule)  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  John,  in  Diat.  1672*1696. 
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jcaroXcAra  (*■  leave),  and  amytvQKr«ctt  (of  scripture).  More 
important  is  the  substitution,  e,g.^  of  vijiUia  for  Svydf»/n^  and 
of  trapoi/jua  for  irapo^oXiy.  This  is  one  outcome  of  that  prag- 
matism which  also  explains  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the 
virgin-birth,  the  temptation,  the  transfiguration,  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane,  etc.,  as  inconsistent  with  what  the  writer  aimed  at 
in  delineating  the  character  of  Jesus  the  Logos-Christ. 

The  similarities  of  language  between  Mk.  and  Jn.  alone  are 
both  few  and,  on  the  whole,  insignificant;  the  occurrence,  in 
parallel  passages  in  both,  of  terms  like  8uuc6a%ot  and  rpuucoaios 
OtpfioLCvofMMf  vdpSos  vurrucos,  (irruw  ?),  /Sainar/uui,  and  luTUfMov,  in  the 
same  sense  (cp.  also  fAe  great  multitude^  Mk  lafs  Jn  12^^,  Mt. 
and  Lk.  omitting  the  6),  is  hardly  of  weight  enough  to  float  the 
thesis  that  these  indicate  a  sustained  and  subtle  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  fourth  evangelist  to  support  Mk.  against  the  omissions 
and  deviations  of  Mt  and  Lk.  {Diat  1739  ^•)-*  Apart  from  Mt 
aS^^aJn  30^7  {my  brothers^  see  above,  p.  254),  the  coincidences 
between  Mt  and  Jn.  are  still  less  remarkable  {Diat  i745-i757). 
Mk.  breaks  off  before  the  narrative  reaches  the  point  where 
Jesus  calls  the  disciples  my  brothers^  and  John's  agreements  with 
Mt  probably  go  back  to  Mk.  In  short,  the  real  connection  of 
the  Fourth  gospel  with  its  predecessors  lies  not  in  vocabulary 
but  in  ideas,  and  falls  to  be  tested,  not  on  stylistic  so  much  as 
on  historical  and  doctrinal  grounds.  These  upon  the  whole 
support  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  gospel  is 
frequently  concerned  to  balance  one  of  the  synoptists  agsdnsl 
another  as  well  as  to  correct  all  three.  At  almost  every  point 
where  the  orbit  of  the  Fourth  gospel  comcides  with  that  d[  the 
sjmoptic  tradition,  the  former  can  be  shown  to  represent  a  more 
developed  stage  of  Christian  reflection  upon  the  facts,  even 
where  traces  of  a  development  can  already  be  noted  within  the 
synoptic  gospels  themselves  (see,  tf^.,  detailed  proofs  in  Wendt, 
pp.  14-48,  and  E.  A.  Abbott  in  New  Worlds  1895,  pp.  459-483, 
or  in  EBL  1773  f-). 

The  only  gospel  about  which  there  need  be  any  heatation  is  that  of  Lk. 
Here  the  repeated  similarities  of  style  and  statement  render  it  a  &ir  qnestion 
whether  both  gospels  do  not  go  back  independently  to  common  tiaditions 
(or  sources),  or  whether  the  Fourth  gospel  simply  represents  in  one  aspect 

*  I  cannot  see  any  adequate  basis  for  the  idea  that  (Diat,  1744  fl)  John 
intends  to  convey,  by  his  allusions  to  the  beloved  disciple,  a  tadt  conlrait  to 
the  disappointing  adherent  of  Mk  lo^  {Jesus  laved  kim\, 
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the  climftx  of  a  development  which  can  be  traced  from  Mk.  tc  Lk.*  The 
solution  lies  in  a  combination  of  both  h3rpotheset.  The  Lucan  affinities 
of  the  Fourth  gospel  do  not  necessarily  imply  Syrian  Antiochf  as  the 
locus  of  the  latter  (so  Zurhellen  recently);  traditions  are  not  confined  by 
geographical  boundaries,  and  the  later  affinities  of  Ignatius  and  Justin  Martyr 
are  as  explicable  on  the  ordinary  Ephesian  hypothesis.  But  some  of  the 
currents  of  the  Lucan  and  '  Johannine '  traditions  flowed  in  all  probaUllty 
from  Syrian  Antioch.  This  may  be  admitted,  without  abandoning  the  use  of 
Luke^s  gospel  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  evangelist.  The  two  gospels  are 
almost  contemporary ;  they  breathe  often  the  same  atmosphere  of  religious 
thought  and  tendency.  But  John  corrects  Luke ;  his  gospel  is  not  a  complete 
account  of  Jesus,  he  admits,  but  he  seeks  to  lay  a  deeper  and  more  mystical 
basis  for  fisith.  Both  have  a  remarkable  common  element  in  their  vocabulary 
(cp,  Gaussen  in/TTS.  ix.  563-568) ;  €,g,  drSxpurit,  of  Jesus  (Lk  2«  ao^,  cp. 
Jn  i^ ;  pdwTitM  (Lk  i6»*,  Jn  13") ;  t  ytlrw  (Lk  14"  15^  •,  Jn  9^) ;  iMrplfitw 
(intians.sstay,  Ac  la**,  15",  Jn  3");  iKiiAavtuf  (Lk  7****!  Jn  "*  !«• 
if)\  rfrtfda«=hither  (Ac  25",  Jn  ^^)i  «^of  (Lk  13"  Jn  i8»  etc.); 
jrdXrotsbosom  or  breast  (Lk  16^,  Jn  i»  13*) ;  reiJeir  (Ac  24"  Jn  I3**) ; 
4^oO  (Ac  2\  ]Ti  4"  etc) ;  wpodpa/utif  (Lk  19*,  Jn  ao*) ;  rc&rorc  (Lk  19^,  Jn 
!»  etc) ;  irrtJa  (Ac  3"  5".  Jn  5*  l^h  "^  ^ap  (Lk  I4»,  Jn  4""").8 

In  one  class  of  passages  some  special  trait  of  Lk.  has  been  adopted  and 
adapted  by  the  Fourth  evangelist ;  ^.j;  3^2:  Jn  i^"^  (is  John  the  Christ  ?), 
4*sjn  16^  (the  devil  ruler  of  this  world),  4*^sjn  8*  (Jesus  eluding  a 
crowd),  6*=Jn  2*  (the  divine  insight  of  Jesus),  7*=Jn  4^,  i6''^s«Jn  s^  *» 
I2»-",  i^»^=Jn  I2»  2i««-=Jn  8"-,  a2»=Jn  I3«- »,  2a"=Jn  2i«-w  22"= 
Jn  18^,  23*=Jn  19"* ;  both  use  6  jrt/pcot  of  Jesus  in  narrative ;  both  apply 
the  phrase  son  tf  Joseph  to  Jesus  (4*'=Jn  i^  6^) ;  both  separate  the  idea  of 
Mt  vf^  from  that  of  Mt  irf«  (cp.  Lk  6«  and  i2»*=Jn  i3»-w  and  i5"-»- » 
where  friends  is  applied  by  Jesus  in  Lk.  and  Jn.  alone  to  the  disciples). 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  both  to  describe  the  relation  of  Jesus  to 
God  as  that  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  to  limit  God's  fatherhood  to  Christians, 
to  emphasise  the  Spirit,  and  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  h  attn/ip  who  brings 

*  See  especially  Holtzmann  and  Jacobsen  {op,  cit  pp.  46  f.)  on  this  point, 
with  P.  Feine's  Vorkanoniscke  lUberlUferung^  pp.  133-136,  and  above,  pp. 

a68,274. 

t  Kreyenbtthl  uses  these  and  other  traits  to  further  his  h3rpothesis  that  the 

Fourth  gospel  was  written  by  Menander  of  Antioch  and  afterwards  rescued 

from  the  gnostics  by  the  church,  which  re-edited  it  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

But  Menander  as  an  author  is  otherwise  unknown ;  Kreyenbtthrs  estimate 

of  gnosticism  is  too  ideal,  and  the  theory  involves  a  recourse  to  arbitrary 

exegesis  in  general. 

X  The  sense  in  Apoc  19^  is  diflferent  (a*  dyed  ')f  as  is  the  case  with  ^piap 
also  (9'-»). 

I^Xirdfcy,  ^ijTeSjtfcu,  o'^tv,  and  ^o»lw  are  used  in  totally  diflerent 
senses  by  both  writers,  and  awrl$€a0at  in  different  constructions ;  terms  like 
vXevpd,  *EXXi|yM-r£,  dptffT&¥,  and  j^tavvOvtu  (both  latter  in  Jn  21)  are  too  casual 
and  minor  to  deserve  notice,  while  the  uncertainty  about  Lk  24^  prevents 
^Pl^  (Jo  19^  etc)  being  reckoned. 
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H^  vvn^iiM,  Both  have  Samaritan-stories  and  stories  aboot  Martha  and 
Mary ;  both  agree,  in  opposition  to  Mk.  and  Mt,  in  pkidng  the  predictioa 
of  Peter's  denial  during  the  last  supper,  and  the  denial  itself  previous  to  the 
violence  done  to  Jesus  in  the  judgment-hall ;  both  also  note  a  triple  (Lk  93;*- 
M.  sa  ^  rpfrorss  Jo  i8»  191*-  •)  vindication  of  Jesus  by  Pilate. 

There  are  farther  traces  of  more  or  less  consdous  correction  on  the  part 
of  the  Fourth  evangelist :  thus  13*  is  a  correction  *  of  Lk  22^ ;  the  discooise 
on  humble,  mutual  service  corresponds  to  the  Lucan  narrative,  and  some 
references  in  the  passion  narrative  {t.g,  Annas  and  Kaiaphas)  betray  the 
same  atmosphere,  but  in  the  latter  narrative  and  in  the  resurrection-stories 
the  motive  of  correction  b  more  audible.  Thus  the  appearance  on  the 
evening  of  the  resurrection-day  in  the  Fourth  gospel  (20^*^)  tallies  with  that 
recorded  by  Lk  24**^  in  three  points :  f  (o)  the  sudden  appearance  in  the 
midst,  (3)  the  showing  of  the  body  (hands  and  feet,  Lk. ;  hands  and  side, 
Jn.),  and  (c)  the  reference  to  forgiveness.  John,  however,  changes  the 
superstitious  tenor  of  the  audience  (the  ten  disciples,  not,  as  in  Lk.»  the 
eleven  disciples  and  their  companions)  into  a  glad  (16^")  recognitioo, 
and  makes  them  receive  the  Spirit  at  once  instead  of  waiting  for  it  This 
latter  point  is  significant.  {  In  the  Fourth  gospel  the  ascension  takes 
place  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection;  Jesus  then  comes  (26^),  as  he 
had  promised,  back  to  his  disciples,  and  breathes  on  them  (not  sends  to 
them)  the  holy  Spirit,  which  he  had  also  promised  (15"  i6^>.  This  is  the 
real  wapoCvM  of  the  Fourth  gospel,  and  after  20'*'*  there  is  no  word  of  any 
subsequent  departure  any  more  than  in  Mt  28.  According  to  Lk  24  and  Jn  20^ 
the  disciples  never  leave  Jerusalem ;  Galilean  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesu 
axe  definitely  excluded.  The  redactor  of  Jn  21  seeks  to  harmonise  the  two 
lines  of  tradition  by  appending  a  final  Galilean  vision,  drawn  either  from  the 
Lucan  5^'^^  or  from  a  common  tradition.  The  revelation  or  recognitioD  of 
Jesus  fr  ri  KhAffu  rcO  dftrov  (Lk  24*^),  and  the  eating  of  fish  by  Jesos  in 
presence  of  the  disciples  (Lk  24*^),  reappear  in  Jn  21^*^  in  altered  form ; 
here  Jesus  is  recognised  before  the  meal  (of  which  he  does  not  partake), 
and  the  meal  consuts  of  bread  and  fish.  This  suggests  "that  there  may 
have  been  various  traditions  combining  a  literal  and  a  symbolical  meanii^  (i) 
about  the  catching  of  fish,  (2)  about  a  Eucharistic  meal  (after  the  lesmiection) 

*  Bacon  (Fourtk  Gospel,  pp.  376  f.)  even  takes  S"  as  a  repudiation  of  Lk 
3*  and  as  representing  the  older  Palestinian  view,  which  has  a  better  chance 
of  being  historical.  Westberg  (Biblische  Chronolc^  nach  Flaoius  Jiuephm 
wid  das  Todesjahr  Jesus,  IQIO*  pp*  86  f.)  also  defends  this  tradition  on  the 
ground  that  Jesus  was  really  born  in  12  B.C.,  and  that  Luke  oonfosed  the 
consulate  of  Quirinius  with  his  governorship  over  Judea. 

t  Four,  if  KoX  TJyet  a^oct  *  eZ/n^ny  ipup  is  inserted  after  odrQw  in  Lk  24F. 

t  The  characteristic  standpoint  of  the  Fourth  gospel  is  not  the  yearning 
for  a  return  of  Jesus  the  messiah  to  finish  his  work  :  //  isJSnisAed  (Jn  igF*). 
The  prophetic  and  eschatological  element  in  the  last  supper  is  obliterated,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  feast  of  love  and  love's  duties  among  Christians.  It  is  the 
intensity  of  present  communion  with  the  living  Lotd  in  the  Spirit  which 
dominates  the  Fourth  gospel  and  determines  many  of  its  departures  from  the 
Synoptic  tradition  (see  below). 
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in  which  fish  fonned  a  part "  {IHai,  2483a).*  In  the  Ltican  story  of  24''^ 
the  general  permission  to  handle  {^JiXa^^ari  fu  koI  tdert)  precedes  the 
further  proof  (eating)  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection-body ;  whereas  in  the 
Fourth  gospel,  where  the  same  order  occurs  (20^  21^^),  only  Thomas  is 
bidden  handle  the  body  of  Jesus ;  and  Jesus,  in  the  sequel,  distributes  the 
food  instead  of  eating  it  (see  above,  p.  275). 

The  apocalyptic  element,  which  almost  disappears  in  the  Fourth  gospel, 
had  already  been  diminished  in  Lk.  (note,  e.^,,  the  significant  change  in  22** 
firom  Mk  i4*'=Mt  26^ ;  the  Jewish  authorities,  unlike  Simeon,  2**  *^,  are  to 
die  without  seeing  the  Christ),  but  the  Fourth  evangelist  transcends  it  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Jewish  messianism  which  he  and  his  age  felt  to  be  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  day.  Traces  of  it  still  occur, 
'•^-1  in  5"^  (which  cannot  be  eliminated  as  a  later  interpolation),  just  as  the 
older  view  of  Jesus'  redemptive  fonction  incidentally  recurs  in  i**,  but  such 
features  do  little  more  than  denote  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new,  and 
the  characteristic  aims  of  the  author  lie  elsewhere,  in  a  conception  of  Jesus 
for  which  he  found  the  Logos-idea,  not  the  messianic  idea,  to  be  the  most 
effective  category.  This  process  had  been  already  anticipated  not  only  by  Paul, 
but  by  the  authors  of  Ephesians  and  Hebrews  in  their  own  way,  without 
detriment  to  the  supreme  significance  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Christian,  The 
Fourth  evangelist,  however,  is  less  interested  in  the  cosmological  or 
typological  agnificance  of  Jesus  than  his  predecessors  on  this  line,  and 
generally  he  develops  an  independent  view  of  his  own,  which  is  more 
thoroughly  dominated  by  the  set  and  spirit  of  the  Logos-idea. 

(2}  Not  merely  on  the  content  but  on  the  position  of  the 
Baptist's  ministry,  the  Fourth  gospel  is  at  issue  with  the  synoptic 
tradition.  The  latter  consistently  defers  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
public  ministry  till  the  Baptist  had  been  arrested  (Mk  x^^^, 
Lk  3""»  =  Mt  4^,  as  is  the  case  with  Ac  1^  i2»*'-  19*.  The 
Fourth  gospel  makes  the  two  ministries  overlap  (Jn  3**^  4*-*), 
and  does  so,  not  from  any  naive  forgetfulness  of  memory  on  the 
part  of  an  old  disciple,  but  in  order  to  emphasise  the  superiority 
of  Jesus  to  John;  the  latter  recognises  and  confesses  publicly 
the  messianic  claim  of  Jesus  from  the  very  outset  The  develop- 
ment of  the  synoptic  tradition  in  Mt  and  Lk.,  which  tends  to 
heighten  and  ante-date  the  Baptist's  consciousness  of  Jesus' 
significance,  is  thus  brought  to  a  climax.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
this  view,  which  knows  (in  contrast  to  the  original  tradition)  of 
no  secrecy  upon  the  messianic  authority  of  Jesus,  that  his  full 
authority  as  God's  messiah  is  seen  from  the  outset  by  his 

*  There  is  no  mysterious  significance  in  the  Vx^^^^  of  v.'',  however ; 
it  goes  with  the  following  verb,  as  in  &*  and  12^.  The  insertion  of 
e^apt^n^as  by  Syr^''  and  D  in  Jn  21^,  if  not  a  restoration  of  the  original 
test,  at  least  points  to  the  early  prevalence  of  this  eucharistic  conception  of 
the  scene. 
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disciples  and  by  others*    Here,  again,  the  tendency  already 
present,  ^^.,  in  Mt.  (pp.  352,  259),  is  fully  operative. 

Some  further  instances  of  this  principle  may  be  noted,  {a)  The  first  t«c 
ailftittd  *  are  followed  by  no  address ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  complete  the 
Galilean  cycle,  lead  up  to  a  discussion  which,  however,  attaches  only  to  the 
fourth.  The  two  Jerusalem-nj/tecia,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  the  situatioo 
for  long  harangues,  while  the  seventh  (in  Judea)  not  only  is  accompanied  by 
an  announcement  of  religious  truth,  but  forms  the  pivot  for  the  closing  scenes 
in  Jerusalem.  Thus  the  only  Galilean  teaching  is  in  6^  ;  but  although  part 
of  it  is  placed  in  the  synagogue  at  Kaphamaum,  even  this  is  a  debate  with 
the  Jews  which  might  as  well  have  occurred  at  Jerusalem ;  there  is  barely  a 
trace  of  the  characteristic  Galilean  gospel  as  that  is  preserved  in  the  synoptic 
gospels. 

{6)  An  equally  secondary  trait  lies  in  2^****,  where  an  original  saying  is 
placed  in  a  setting  which  has  been  transposed  (so,  £,g.,  among  most  recent 
writers,  J.  R^ville,  pp.  137  f. ;  Drummond,  61 ;  J.  Weiss,  Loisy,  and  Oesterley 
in  DCG*  ii.  7x2 f.)  from  its  historical  sitef  in  the  synoptic  tradition  and  re- 
cast for  special  reasons.  According  to  the  Fourth  gospel,  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  and  early  visit  paid  by  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem,  and  was  the  act  not  of  messianic  authority  but  of  a  prophetic  or 
reforming  seal  {  (so,  e.^.,  recently  Wemie,  Syn,  Frage,  240;  Stanton,  DB, 
ii.  245$  and  Sanday,  idui,  613;  after  Beyschlag,  tur  Johann,  Froggy  83  C; 
K.  H.  Hutton,  Theological  Essays,  222  f . ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Kingdom  if  God, 
3o6f.)«  In  the  synoptic  tradition  it  brings  the  enmity  of  the  scribes  and 
priests  to  a  head  (Mk  li^^  ^) ;  it  is  the  natural  climax  of  his  ministiy»  a 
supreme  effort  to  assert  the  rights  of  God  in  the  headquarters  of  the  nation, 
and  hb  subsequent  &te  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  deed.  In  the  Fourth 
gospel  the  act  is  at  once  ante-dated  and  minimised.  The  saying  connected 
with  it  is  rightly  reproduced,  as  is  the  connection  of  the  incident  with  the 
passover.  But  the  daring  assertion  of  authority  produces  no  impression 
beyond  a  mild  remonstrance  (2",  reproduced  from  the  synoptic  tnditioii, 
Mk  1 1"=  Mt  21",  which  also  connected  this  with  a  defence  of  its  legitimacy) ; 
the  authorities  do  not  take  action.  Possibly,  however,  the  writer  simply 
introduced  the  incident  at  this  point  in  order  to  emphasise  the  saying  as  a 
proof  that  Jesus  foresaw  hb  death  and  resurrection  from  the  very  beginning. 
He  has  thus  reset  the  incident,  under  the  influence  of  his  pragmatism.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  found  sufficient  dccasion  in  the  Lazarus-miracle  for  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  and  the  enmity  of  the  authorities ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
considered  that  the  first  public  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
marked  by  an  open  assertion  of  his  divine  authority. 

{<)  Another  case  of  a  synoptic  sajring  being  misplaced  occurs  in  4^,  hot 

•  Even  in  the  second,  which  is  a  variant  of  Mt  8»-"=  Lk  7*-",  fidth  is  (as 
usual  in  thb  gospel)  the  result  of  the  miracle,  not,  as  in  the  synoptic  tradition, 
the  indispensable  condition  of  help  or  healing. 

f  Tatian  also  follows  the  synoptic  order. 

X  This  is  usually  associated  with  the  admission  that  the  act  might  have 
been  repeated ;  but  if  not,  that  the  Johannine  chronology  is  preferable. 
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theanasion  fai  4"*  refers  back  to  2"  not  to  Mt  8>->"srLk  7*-^  as  the  tecond 
miracle ;  the  story  (4^*^)  is  a  heightened  form  of  the  Matthsean  narrative, 
just  as  5^  and  6^'^  ^*^  are  of  the  synoptic  originals.  6^*  is  a  fresh  instance 
of  misplacement  (cp.  Mk  6's:Mt  i3"3Lk  4";  for  Mardon's  treatment  of 
the  story,  see  Hilgenfeld  in  ZfVT.,  1902,  127-144),  while  in  6'*'",  as  in 
12^,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  exculpate  the  twelve  or  Peter  (tee  the 
qmoptic  parallels)  at  the  expense  of  Judss  Iskariot 

(d)  The  Lazams-miracle  (11^)  is  exceptional  in  severd  respects.  In  the 
synoptic  stories  of  people  being  raised  by  Jesns  from  the  dead,  the  miracle 
takes  place  naturally ;  the  opportunity  is  furnished,  and  Jesns  takes  advantage 
of  it.  Here  he  consciously  delays  his  arrival  not  only  until  the  dead  person  is 
buried,  but  until  the  process  of  physical  corruption  has  set  in.  The  miracle  is 
thus  rendered  more  wonderful,  in  comparison  with  the  synoptic  stories,  where 
Jesus  only  raises  the  unburied  (and  indeed  those  who  have  just  died),  and 
where  he  never  arranges  for  any  heightening  of  the  effect  It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  profound  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  source  of  life  eternal  in  a  dead  world, 
and  that  the  resurrection  is  not,  as  the  popular  faith  of  the  church  imagined 
( 1 1**),  something  which  takes  place  at  the  last  day,  but  the  reception  of  Christ's 
living  Spirit  x  I  am  the  resurreciion  and  th$  life^  he  who  believes  on  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  shall  live,  and  no  one  who  lives  and  believes  on  me  shall 
ever  die.  Faith  in  the  living  Christ,  as  Paul  had  taught  in  his  own  way, 
meant  a  risen  life  independent  of  physical  changes  in  the  future.  Whether 
more  than  this  religious  motive,  operating  on  the  Lucan  material,  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  story,  remains  one  of  the  historical  problems  of  the  gospel  (cp. 
A.  E.  Brooke  in  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  313  f.).  It  is  just  conceivable 
that  the  incident  failed  for  some  reason  to  be  included  by  the  synoptic  gospels ; 
their  rilence  would  not  by  itself  be  absolutely  conclusive  against  the  historicity. 
The  difficulty  is  to  give  any  adequate  psychological  reason  why  so  stupendous 
and  critical  an  episode  (witnessed  ex  hypothesi  by  all  the  disciples)  should 
have  foiled  to  win  a  place  in  the  synoptic  tradition,  even  when  that  tradition 
is  admitted  to  be  incomplete  at  certain  points,  and  this  difficulty  b  heightened 
by  the  obvious  motives  of  the  writer,  who  makes  this  miracle  tiie  pivot  of  the 
final  Jewish  attack  on  Jesus,  instead  of  the  purging  of  the  temple,  which  he 
transfers  to  the  beginning  of  the  ministry.  "  The  whole  evidence  points 
strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evangelist,  using  some  tradition  to  us 
unknown  and  the  synoptic  material  mentioned,  elaborated  them  freely  into  a 
narrative  designed  to  be  at  once:  (a)  an  astounding  manifestation  of  the 
Logos-Christ,  (3)  a  pictorial  setting  forth  of  the  spiritual  truth  of  Christ  as 
Life,  (r)  a  prophetic  prefiguration  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  as 
shown  by  the  facts  that  the  names  Jesus  and  Lazarus  have  the  same  meaning, 
and  that  the  narrative  forms  a  transition  to  the  final  struggle  and  to  death '' 
(Forbes,  p.  273).  It  may  be  a  miracle  which  like  that  of  Mk  11^^  (see  pp. 
225,  236)  has  grown  up  *  mainly  out  of  a  parable — in  this  case  the  parable 
of  Laaanis  (Lk  \(^)^  which  closes  (16''''')  with  a  passage  (irrelevant  to  the 
original  motive  of  the  story)  asserting  that  not  even  the  witness  of  one  risen 

*  With  hints  from  other  synoptic  traditions,  e,g,  the  raising  of  the  widow's 
son  at  Nais  (Lk  7^^'^',  performed,  like  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  before  a  large 
crowd). 
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firom  the  dead  would  vnSi  to  prodnoe  repentance  and  £dth  in  thoae  who 
reject  the  testimony  of  the  OT  rcTelation  (Lk  i6^sjn  5*).  What  hisUxkal 
nucleus  lies  behind  the  story,  it  b  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain.  The 
allegorical  or  symbolical  ends  of  the  writer  are  the  outstanding  feature  (cp. 
Bretschneider's  Probabilia^  p.  79,  "tota  igitur  narratio  conscriptm  est  nt 
oonsilio  dogmatico  inseruiret,  sd.  ut  doceret  exemplo  darissimo,  in  lesa 
habitasse  yJbrfw  diuinum.  Dogmaticum  igitur  potius  hie  egit  scriptor,  qnam 
historicum  ").  They  indicate  that  the  story  may  be  another  instance  of  what 
Origen  in  his  commentary  called  the  preservation  of  spiritual  truth  in  bodily 
inaccuracy  ((f^oiUvw  roXXdictt  ro9  dX^^ovt  rFcv/iartKoO  fr  rj  vt^P^Tual  ^ 
ar  rfroi  rtt  ^eudcc);  so,  e,g»^  Abbott*  {Ebu^  1804 f.,  2744-2751),  Loisj, 
Burkitt  {Transmission^  pp.  221  f.),  Forbes,  £.  F.  Scott  {op,  eit.  37 C), 
HeitmUller,  and  Bacon  {Tho  Fourth  Gospel^  345 f.)- 

{e)  The  story  in  12^"*  has  been  changed  from  after  (Mk.,  Mt.)  to  befisre 
the  entry,  but  the  further  question  of  its  relation  to  Lk  7''^,  or  even  of  tfie 
relation  between  the  latter  and  the  Marcan  (Matthaean)  parallel,  remains 
another  of  the  enigmas  of  gospel-criticism,  which  can  hardly  be  solved  along 
the  lines  of  purely  literary  investigation,  f 

(3)  The  day  is  now  over,  or  almost  over,  when  the  Fourth 
gospel  and  the  synoptists  could  be  played  off  against  each  other 
in  a  series  of  rigid  antitheses,  as  though  the  one  were  a  matter- 
of-fact  and  homogeneous  chronicle  and  the  other  a  spiritual 
reading  of  the  earlier  tradition.  The  problem  is  too  delicate 
and  complex  for  such  crude  methods.  Recent  criticism  of  die 
synoptic  gospels  has  brought  them  nearer  to  the  Fourth  gospel 
It  has  revealed  not  simply  variant  traditions,  some  of  which  re- 
appear in  the  Fourth  gospel,  but  chronological  gaps,  and  above 
all  the  operation  of  tendencies  which  exercise  a  creative  as  well 
as  a  moulding  pressure  upon  the  tradition.  The  Fourth  gospel 
presents,  in  one  aspect,  a  further  and  special  phase  of  the 
tendency  to  interpret  and  reflect  upon  the  evangelic  traditions  in 
the  light  of  the  later  Christian  conciousness.  The  sjmoptic 
gospels  are  not  objective  chronicles,  relating  the  incidents  and 
sayings  of  which  the  Fourth  gospel  provides  the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation. In  Mark,  especially,  the  presence  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation has  now  been  proved  (pp.  226  f.);  and  this  is  all  the 
more  significant,  since  the  Fourth  gospel  is  recognised  upon  all 
hands  to  go  back  ultimately  to  the  Marcan  tradition  rather  than 


*  Cp.  also  Diat,  1528  f.  ("  even  though  we  may  be  obliged  to  reject  some  of 
the  details  of  the  Raising  of  Lasarus  as  unhistoriod,  we  may  be  aUe  to  accept 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  did  occasionally  restore  to  life  those  who  would  onlin- 
arily  be  described  as  <  dead ' "). 

t  "  Der  Weg  von  Mk.  und  Lk.  aus  su  Job.  erscheint  fiut  nnmogUch  laqg 
ohne  Zuhilfnahme  einer  Sondertradition  "  (Wemle,  p.  241). 
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to  the  Matthsean  or  to  the  Lucan.  The  synoptics,  as  well  as 
the  Fourth  gospel,  were  written  Ik  iriorcois  cis  wCamv.  The  motto 
of  Jn  20'^  would  apply  to  all  the  three,  but  in  a  special  sense 
to  Mark ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  angle  from  which 
Mark  and  John  view  the  messianic  dignity  of  Jesus,  both  aim 
at  demonstrating  that  he  was  tAe  Son  of  God  (see  p.  234}. 

The  moit  important  aspect  of  this  relationship  is  historical.  There  is  good 
evidence  to  show  that  Jesus  had  a  ministry  in  Judea,  during  which  he  visited 
Jerusalem,  prior  to  his  final  visit,  and  that  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth 
gospel  on  this  point  goes  back  to  a  nucleus  of  primitive  tradition  from 
which  they  have  been  worked  up.*  The  synoptic  tradition  really  is 
derived  from  Mlc's  scheme,  which  is  admittedly  fiir  from  exhaustive,  and 
even  in  it  there  are  traces  which  corroborate  the  view  elaborated  in  the 
Fourth  gpspel.  Thus  the  temptation-stories  clearly  presuppose  a  Jerusalem 
and  Judean  mission  larger  than  the  synoptists  themselves  suggest ;  and  even 
if  Mt  aa^'-sLk  13*^  is  a  quotation,  still  the  &ct  that  it  was  attributed  to 
Jesus  seems  to  imply  more  than  a  mere  willingness  or  desire  to  have  come 
to  Jerusalem  prevx>usly.  Similarly  the  journey  through  Samaria  to  Jerusalem 
in  Lk  9^^"*,  thou^  editorially  relegated  to  the  last  visit  on  the  Marcan 
scheme  (16'),  is  followed  by  a  number  of  incidents  which  suggest  that  it 
could  not  have  originally  belonged  to  that  visit.  On  any  view  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  his  public  mission  must  have  lasted  more  than  twelve 
months,  so  that  ample  room  is  left  for  at  least  one  visit  to  celebrate  the 
passover.  It  is  needless  to  postulate  that  he  must  have  been  accompanied 
by  his  disciples  on  such  an  occasion,  and  their  absence  may  account  for  the 
early  apostolic  silence  on  the  Judean  minbtry.  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
lact  that  when  Jesus  finally  reached  Jerusalem,  he  was  well-known  to  a 
number  of  people  not  only  in  Bethany  but  in  the  capital ;  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  more  than  visits  to  the  passover  prior  to  his  public  ministry. 
Nor  do  the  discussions  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  involve  a  Jerusalemite 
Ucus,  The  significant  data,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tradition  of  at 
least  one  intermediate  visit  to  Jerusalem  has  been  almost  obliterated  in 
the  synoptic  tradition,  occur  in  (i.)  the  temptation -story,  which  requires 
no  comment,  and  (ii.)  in  Lk  9^^,  the  contents  of  which  (pp.  273  f.) 
cannot  be  arranged  within  the  limits  of  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
Thus  16^  (dispatch  of  the  seventy,  or  the  seventy-two,  r/t  rfi^ar  r^Xii^  nX 
rhiww  9d  igf/icXXcF  aMf  ipx€v$€u),  when  taken  with  16^',  cannot  denote  the 
dispatch  of  the  disciples  as  harbingers  of  Jesus  on  the  route  (as  in  9*^). 
The  subsequent  incidents  are  for  the  most  part  undated  or  vaguely  set ; 
some  imply  Jerusalem  (li*^  etc.),  others  Galilee  (13**  etc.),  others  Samaria. 

*Cp.  i.^.  Bleek  {///T,  |  71),  Wendt  (p.  la):  "there  is  nothing  to 
justify  us  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  Jesus  may  really  have  made  several 
visits  to  Jerusalem,"  and  J.  Weiss  m  his  review  of  Spitta's  S/reitfragm  ( 7ZZ., 
1909,  460  f.)  and  in  die  Aufgaben  d.  NT  Wissenschaft  (p.  44) :  «  Was  Uisst 
skh  sachlich  gegen  eine  lUngere  Wirksamkeit,  gegen  ein  Wirken  auch  in 
Jerusalem  einwenden?*'  Compare  the  discussion  by  A.  E.  Brooke  in 
Cambridge  Biblical  Essays  (1909),  pp.  296  f. 
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But  in  17'*'^  the  incident  presuppoies  a  journey  from  Jentsalem,^  ti  Is  sffl 
dear  from  17",  where  Luke  has  overlaid  the  original  (rol  a^At  di^nc^ 
Ml  iUvw  lafMpelat  koI  FoXiXalaf )  with  the  pragmatic  heading,  koI  iyit 

(iii.)  The  lament  over  Jerusalem* 


Mt23W«- 

ifiiktiink  hrtawayaytuf  rd  rixva  aov, 
Or  rpiirow  6^it  hrwvpdyfi  rd  voffala 
aM^  trb  rdt  wrifivyat,  mi  odx  ijBiX" 

td^€  dv'  dfTi  ittt  tiM  cfnfrc,  ei^Xoyin- 
fUwos  6  ipx^M^ot  4p  696/MTi  Kvplw. 


Lki3^ 
*  IrpoujaX^/i  *  lepowaXJifit  If  drocrvCr* 
OU0XI  rodf  vpo^f^as  ud  ^iffopokaSvu 
rods  dwwraKfidwovi  wpdt  aM^,  vordm 
ijBiXiifa'a  irta-wd^cu  rd  rixwa  91m,  9m 
rpfnrw  Upvt^  r^p  iavnjt  romdv  fa'd 
rdr  irW/>v7ar,  ical  adx  i^BtMjnre*  tt«d 
d^icrcu  6/u£r  6  oticot  ifiiAp'  'hdyv  [9i} 
ipiSp  [5ri]  06  fi^  thgr€  MC  l«t  4C^ 
0rc  cfvifre,  edXo7W<^of  6  if(xhiU9m  iw 


The  two  versions  are  practically  identical,  f  whereas  Luke  departs  from  Mt. 
emphatically  in  the  context.  This  confirms  the  view  (p.  197)  that  the  saying 
belonged  to  Q  or  the  apostolic  source,  which  therefore  reflected  a  traditian  chat 
Jesos  had  appealed  to  Jerusalem  prior  to  his  last  visit.  The  latter  interpreta> 
tion  implies  that  Jesus  either  spoke  the  words  as  they  stsnd,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
nucleus  (so  Merx)  of  the  quotation  (see  above,  pp.  26,  33) ;  and,  in  ^te  ol 
scepticism  to  the  contrary,  this  hypothesis  has  much  in  its  favour.  Unless 
on  a  priori  grounds  one  is  prepared  to  defend  the  syncyptic  chronology  at  all 
costs,  a  saying  like  this  must  be  fairly  allowed  to  have  some  weight  in 
deciding  the  question  of  the  visits  paid  by  Jesus  to  the  ca{ntaL  The  plain 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  passage  is  either  (a)  that  it  was  spoken  as  a 
fiirewell  word  after  some  visit  (or,  visits)  to  the  capital  during  which  Jesus 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  win  over  the  citixens  to  his  gospel,$  or  (^)  that 
Mt  has  correctly  placed  it  (see  above,  p.  195).  In  either  case,  it  betrays  the 
&ct  that  Jesus  had  exercised  a  ministry  of  some  kind  in  Jerusalem  prior  to 
hb  final  entry.  "  The  words  have  no  meaning  whatever  in  Luke,  who  pats 
them  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  before  he  had  even  seen  Jerusalem  during  his 
public  ministry  (13**);  and  even  from  the  better  arrangement  of  Matthew 
(25*^)  it  is  unintelligible  how  Jesus,  after  a  single  residence  of  a  few  days  in 
Jerusalem,  could  found  his  reproaches  on  multiplied  efforts  to  win  over  its 
inhabitants  to  his  cause.    This  whole  apostrophe  of  Jesus  has  so  original  a 

*  To  Nazareth,  where  he  was  rejected  (J.  F.  Blair,  AposUlu  Gosptl^  pp. 
108  f.)? 

t*Ifpou0-aXiijf/i  occurs  only  here  fai  Mt.  The  significance  of  the  variant 
forms  'IcpouraXi^M  and  'le/xxr^Xv/ia,  especially  in  Lk.,  is  discussed  by 
R.  SchUU  in  ZNIV,^  1910,  169-187. 

X  So,  i*g,t  Spitta  {Streitfrafim,  pp.  63  f.)  and  Allen  {Maitkem^  pi  251) : 
**  The  words  seem  to  be  a  fragment  belonging  to  an  earlier  period  of  the 
ministry,  when  Christ  was  leaving  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time  before  His 
triumphal  entry.  We  must  imagine  a  controversy  with  the  Jews  similar  to 
that  recorded  in  S.  John  lo"-*." 
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chancter,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  inoonectly  assigned  to  him ;  hence, 
to  explain  its  eiAstence,  we  most  suppose  a  series  of  eariier  residences  in 
Jerusalem,  such  as  those  recorded  faj  the  fourth  Evangelist "  (Strauss, 
p.  271).*  This  supposition  has  several  items  in  its  &vour.  Whatever 
be  the  reason  for  the  synoptic  silence  on  a  Judean  ministry  (or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  on  the  mission  to  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  Mt  1 1*^—  Lk  16^), t 
once  the  erroneous  idea  of  a  ministry  limited  to  twelve  months  is  abandoned, 
the  general  probability  is  that  during  his  ministry  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  Jesus  would  not  ignore  the  capital.  Unless  the  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  syncvptic  chronology  are  to  be  made  a  critical  dogma, — and  few  will 
admit  tlUs,  at  the  present  day,-^there  is  an  a  priori  likelihood  that  the  Fourth 
gospel  may  after  all  represent  an  aspect  of  the  activity  of  Jesus  which  was 
overlooked  in  the  Marcan  scheme.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  festivals- 
programme  of  the  Fourth  gospel  is  superior  to  the  outline  of  the  synoptic 
tradition,  or  even  that  the  two  can  be  harmonised.  The  author  of  the 
Fourth  gospel,  with  his  predilection  for  displaying  the  religion  of  Jesus  in 
contrast  to  Jewish  theories  and  objections,  naturally  chose  Jerusalem  as  the 
locus  for  his  debates ;  the  simpler  Galilean  preaching  did  not  interest  him. 
But,  in  view  of  the  general  probabilities  and  of  the  occasional  indications 
preserved  in  the  synoptic  tradition  itself,$  it  is  arbitrary  to  deny  outright  that 
he  may  have  had  some  traditional  justification  on  which  to  rear  his  super- 
structure. The  synoptic  scheme  rests  ultimately  upon  a  single  line  of 
historical  tradition,  and  the  synoptists  themselves,  especially  Mt  and  Lk., 
not  only  amplify  the  earlier  scheme  by  material  which  b  assigned  in  part  to 
extra-Galilean  situations,  but  even  contain  indications  of  a  Judean  mission. 
Furthermore,  as  Weizsttckerf  points  out  (pi  174),  had  the  Fourth  evangelist 
possessed  simply  the  synoptic  tradition,  and  had  he  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
set  forth  his  own  idea  of  Jesus,  there  was  no  obvious  reason  why  he  should 

*  The  rather  forced  alternative  is  to  conjecture  (a)  that  Jesus  spoke,  or 

was  simply  made  by  the  evangelists  to  speak,  in  the  name  of  the  divine 

Sophia,  so  that  the  r^axit  crX.  would  be  read  in  the  sense  of  the  preceding 

Mt  25*^  (f.«.  attempts  through  the  disciples  or  apostles),  or  {ft)  that  rtfjcfa 

lep.  is  equivalent  to  Jews  in  general. 

t  Bethsaida, fidls  within  the  purview  of  the  Fourth  gospeL 

X  The  reception  of  Jesus  in  Mk  1 1^'^*  and  the  saying  in  Mk  14*  may  both 
imply  a  longer  connection  between  Jesus  and  Jerusalem  than  the  synoptic 
scheme  allows  for.  Cp.  also  Mk  12",  Lk  xtf*  20^  21*^  22".  Wellhausen 
(on  Mk  11^*'^)  recognises  that  the  data  of  the  last  visit  imply  a  longer  con- 
nection with  Jerusalem  than  the  Marcan  week  accounts  for;  but,  as  he 
refuses  to  admit  any  prior  connection  with  Jerusalem,  he  feels  obliged  to 
throw  over  the  Marcan  schematism. 

I  "  Wenn  er  aber  auch  schon  frllher  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  auftreten  Ulsst, 
so  lag  dafUr  tlberall  keine  Nothigung  in  seiner  Tendens.  Es  kann  dies  kaum 
aus  einem  anderen  Grunde,  als  dero  einer  eigenen  Kunde  geschehen  sein. 
Ebenso  verhttlt  es  sich  mit  den  eigenthUmlichen  Wandererzfthlungen  des 
Evglms  .  •  .  Wenn  er  Geschichten  berichtet,  die  nicht  aus  den  Synoptikem 
genommen  sind,  so  liegt  auch  hier  die  Erklttrung  am  nftchsten,  dass  er  dies- 
selben  aus  eigener  Ueberlieferung  \aXX^^^ (UnttrnukMngen^  174 f*i  cp.  328  f ). 
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introduce  earlier  Judean  visits ;  the  mere  desire  to  exl^it  Jesus  an  cIm 
prophetic  stage  of  messiah*s  activity  does  not  adequately  account  for  the 
particular  form  of  the  Fourth  gospel's  tradition.  The  conclusion  *  tbanefove 
is  that  the  material  incorporated  by  Matthew,  and  especially  by  Luke,  pre- 
supposed at  least  one  visit  to  Jerusalem  prior  to  the  final  entry,  but  that  boCh 
Matthew  and  Luke,  adhering  to  the  Marcan  chronology,  fused  the  incideiits 
of  this  visit  with  the  final  visit 

(iv.)  The  daii  cf  UU  Crucifixion, — ^The  primary  tradition  (Mk  14*^  as 
Mt  a6^)  expressly  dates  the  arrest  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  M  ^  ^  ^^P^* 
from  which  it  follows  (cp.  Mt  27^)  that  Jesus  was  crucified  before  the  pass- 
over.    This  is  the  standpoint  of  the  Fourth  gospel  («./.  13^  18")  and  of 
the  gospel  of  Peter  (i'  crucifixion  vp6  fuSLs  rOw  dt&fugw,  rft  iopr^  a&rSmy^ 
possibly  even  of  Paul  (i  Co  5^**  1$^) :  it  was  adopted  independently  by  the 
Quartodedmans  during   the  controversy  which  broke  out  in    the  fr^'vn^ 
century  (cp.  Drummond,  pp.  444  f. ;  Zahn's  Forsckungen,  iv.  283  f. ;  GHD. 
L    173  f.;  Preuschen  in  PRE,  xiv.   725  f.,  and  Bacon,  Fourth  Gaspei  im 
Research  and  Debaie,  1910,  413  f.).     In  the  synoptic  gospels,  f  however, 
this  tradition  has  been  overlaid  by  another  (Mk  i4i^  =  Mt  26^^  =;Lk  23^), 
which  made  the  last  supper  synchronous  with,  instead  of  prior  to,  the  Jewisdi 
passover.    But  that  Jesus  died  on  Nisan  15,  the  feast  day,  is  unlikely,  as 
work  was  going  on  (Mk  15"^,  Lk  23")  and  arms  were  being  carried  (Mk 
14^  etc.),  both  of  which,  as  well  as  a  meeting  of  the  Sandedrin,  were  strictly 
prohibited  on  the  feast  day.    Some  of  the  details  preserved  by  the  synoptic 
gospels  about  what  happened  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  day  aher 
tally,  in  fact,  with  the  primary  tradition,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  special 
identification  of  the  last  supper  and  the  passover.     The  improbabilities 
of  the  latter  view  have  led  to  a  widespread  agreement  among  modem  critics 
that  the  former  tradition  is  the  older  and  more  reliable  ;  so,  tf.^.,  C.  H.  Turner 
{DB,  L  411),  Sanday  {DB,  ii.  633 f.),  Wellhausen  (on  Mk  12^  "roan  hat 
richtig  erkannt,  das  die  hier  vorliegende  Zeitrechnung  der  gewohnlichen 
synoptischen  widerspreche,  und  richtig  geurteilt,  dass  sie  die  alte  set  ond 
noch  im  vierten  Evangelium  befolgt  werde  "),t  O.  Holtzmann  {Lebemjesm^  ch. 
xiiL  ;  ZNiy.y  1904,89-120),  Spitta  {die  Urchrist.  TVad,  Ober  Ursprungmed 
Sinn  des  Abendm,,  1893,  205-237),  J.  Weiss,  Kattenbusch  (Christiiche  W^lt. 
i^5»  317 f»  331  ^Of  Wendt,  von   Dobschtttz   (Probleme^   17),   Preuschen 
{ZNW,y  1904,  pp.  14 f.),  Bousset  {JemSy  Eng.  tr.  19),  Heitmttller,  Baooo, 
F.  M.  Hitchcock  {DCG.  L  4^4  ^O*  Westberg  {op,  eii,  130  f.),  etc.    On  this 
view,  the  synoptic  gospels  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  the  Fourth 
gospel  intervenes  in  support  of  the  better  tradition.    The  reoognition  of  thia 
has  important  bearings  on  the  whole  question  of  early  Christian  tiaditioD, 
for  if,  in  one  case,  the  typological  significance  of  an  event  is  proved  to  be 

*  This  has  been  urged  from  Schleiermacher  downwards. 

t  Later  Jewish  writers,  who  seem  to  contradict  the  synoptic  chronology, 
were  often  tempted  to  idealise  the  past  by  reading  back  into  this  period 
later  customs  and  ideas  (cp.  N.  Schmidt, /9i^.,  1891,  pp.  6f.). 

t  Also  on  John  19'^'*  ('  Wenn  Jesus  nach  Joa  wirklich  am  Tage  vor  dem 
Pascha  gestorben  ist,  so  kann  das  nicht  auf  Tendenz  beruhen,  aondem  nur 
auf  den  alten  Tradition,  die  auch  bei  Markus  noch  durchschimmert  ')• 
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derived  firom  the  event,  there  is  a  probability  that  in  other  cases  an  incident 
is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  unhistorical  simply  because  it  lends  itself  to  a 
religious  application  or  moral.  The  correctness  of  the  Johannine  tradition 
is  corroborated*  by  the  likelihood  that  Luke  (28^^*)  preserves  a  saying 
which  seems  to  show  that  when  Jesus  ate  his  last  meal  with  the  disaples, 
he  knew  that  he  would  not  live  to  celebrate  the  passover  that  year  with  them. 
He  had  earnestly  hoped  to  do  so ;  iriBvfd^  iw€$6fi7i<nL  rodro  t6  rd^a  {i,e, 
this  year's  festival)  ^TcSr  fu$*  ifftuv  vpb  roO  fit  woBttf.  But  he  now  knew 
this  hope  was  to  be  disappointed.  He  was  to  die  ere  then.  Kiyta  '^p  t/iiir, 
Sri  06  fiAi  ^y»  airb  Itft  Urov  wkrifxaSi  ip  1-9  paaiKel^  roO  0toO,  This  implies 
that  the  Lord's  supper  was  eaten  prior  to  the  passover ;  the  words  are  not  a 
paschal  reference. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  {a]  to  harmonise  the  synoptic  and 
Johannine  traditions  as  they  lie  before  us,t  or  {6)  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
synoptic  technical  error ;  the  former  by  identifying,  e.^,,  the  supper  of  Jesus 
with  the  Chagigah  or  the  Kiddusck  (G.  H.  Box,  JTS,^  1902,  357  f.),  the 
latter  by  assuming  a  primitive  confusion  (due  originally  to  the  editor  of  the 
second  gospel  ?)  $  in  the  Marcan  chronology  of  14^  '^  which  underlies  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  or  elsewhere  (good  summary  in  DCG,  L  414  f. ;  epi  also  Abbott's 
Diat,  1289  f.).  Chwolson,  the  rabbinic  expert,  in  the  second  edition  (1908) 
of  his  LUtU  Passamahi  Christi  (cp.  Monatsukrift  fUr  Gesch,  u,  IViss,  d, 
JudtntumSt  1893,  537  f.,  and  ZfVT,^  1895,  335-37^)*  holding  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  on  Nisan  14,  explains  that,  as  the  passover  fell  on  a  Friday,  the 
Iamb  could  be  slain  and  eaten  on  Nisan  13,  and  that  the  synoptic  error  is  due 
to  a  misinterpretation  of  Nnooi  vop  MD)*a  in  the  Aramaic  original  of  Mt  26^^^, 
which  could  be  rendered  (i)  rightly,  "day  before  paschal  day,"  i,e.  Nisan  13, 
(2)  'day  before  paschal-feast,'  Le.  Nisan  14,  or  (3)  'first  day  of  paschal  feast,' 
t.#.  of  unleavened  bread.  If  this  explanation  can  be  transferred  to  Mk  14^ 
(cp.  Lambert  in/7*5.,  1903,  184  f.,  and  Allen's  ^a//>biir,  pp.  269-274),  the 
preliminary  error  is  explicable.  Whether  or  not  the  last  supper  was  meant 
to  be  a  sort  of  (anticipated  ?)  paschal  meal,  it  was  probably  not  celebrated  on 
the  regular  day,  though  the  inferior  tradition  of  the  synoptists  arose  from  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  paschal  supper.  Another  reconstruction  of  the  original 
source  would  be  nosn  oipo  (= before  the  passover)  read  as  noon  Dipa  (s=on  the 
first  day  of  the  passover)  in  the  Hebrew  primitive  gospel  (Resch,  Parallel- 
iexU  SM  Z.  615  f.,  cp.  Briggs,  New  Light,  pp.  56-63). 

(v.)  The  argument  from  some  minor  points  is  significant,  but  is  not  to  be 
pressed,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Thus  (a)  Mk  I'^^Mt  4'* 
implies  an  earlier  ministry  in  Judea,  but  it  could  not  have  been  of  the 
character  described  in  the  Fourth  gospel,  (b)  The  strongly  attested  v.l. 
'lov^as  in  Lk  4**,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  original,  might  be 
taken  in  its  Lucan  sense  as  an  equivalent  for  Palestine,  i.e*  including,  not 


*Cp.  G.  H.  Box  {Critical  Heview,  1903,  32-34),  Brooke  and  Burkitt  in 
JTS,^  1908,  S^57^  Askwith,  and  Hamack  in  7ZZ.,  1909,  49-5a 

fSo,  recently,  A.  Wright  [New  Testament  Problems,  pp.  159  f.),  Zahn 
{INT.  iu.  273  f.),  Gwilliam  {DCG.  u.  5  f.),  and  Belser  {INT.  292-295). 

X  So,  e.g..  Bacon  (Beginnings  tf  Gospel  Story,  pp.  195  f.)  and  Spitta,  with 
special  forca 

35 
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excluding,  Galilee;  it  need  not  necessarily  by  itself  include  any  YisH  tc 
Jerusalem,  {c)  The  elimination  of  the  words  rb  rtf^xa  in  6*  (Hort  in  fVH. 
77-81 ;  van  Bebber  in  Zur  Chronohgu  des  Lehetts  Jcsu^  1898,  pp.  33 1, 
after  Jacobsen  and  others),  which  rests  on  their  neglect  by  the  Alogi,  Irefiaeas» 
Origen,  etc,  and  on  the  possibility  of  assimilation  with  2^,  would  reduce  the 
chronological  discrepancy  between  the  Fourth  gospel  and  the  synoptists ;  bnt 
the  evidence  does  not  yet  seem  strong  enough  for  this  hypothesis  (cp.  BiirkHt's 
Ev,  da-Mepharr.  iL  313),  unless,  with  Schwarts,  Wellhausen,  R..Scfafitz,  and 
others;  the  whole  verse  is  deleted  as  one  of  Ae  editorial  insertions.^ 

(4)  The  Fourth  evangelist,  like  his  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors, thus  bases  on  Mk.'s  narrative,  but  diverges  from  it 
repeatedly ;  these  divergencies  are  in  some  cases  accidental^  in 
others  due  to  a  preference  for  Mt  or  Lk.,  or  for  both  combined, 
and  in  other  cases,  again,  the  result  of  some  independent  tradition. 
Their  motive  cannot  always  be  explained  from  his  pragmatism,  bat 
the  important  point  is  that  his  method  and  its  results  do  not 
suggest  invariably  the  instinct  of  an  eye-witness  who  sifts  eaiiier 
traditions  of  differing  value.  The  details  are  in  the  main  the 
circumstantial  minutias  of  a  vivid  or  symbolic  (Philonic) 
imagination,  when  they  are  not  borrowed  from  the  synoptic 
narratives.  The  use  made  of  these  narratives  by  the  Fourth 
evangelist  really  illustrates  the  derivative  and  secondary  character 
of  his  work,  judged  from  the  historical  standpoint,  and  this 
conclusion  is  not  affected  by  the  admission  that  on  two  points 
in  particular,  e,g,^  the  date  of  the  death  and  the  previous 
connection  with  Judea,  the  tradition  of  the  Fourth  gospel  has 
substantially  reproduced  elements  which  later  phases  of  the 
synoptic  tradition  tended  to  obliterate. 

(a)  It  would  tell  strongly  against  an  eye-witness  or  a  Palestinian  Jewish 
Christian  as  the  author  of,  or  one  of  the  authorities  for,  the  gospel,  if  the 
description  of  Kaiaphas  as  dpx^tpf^  &p  toO  ipiavnO  iK€bfov  (11^  "^  18^ 
meant  that  the  writer  really  believed  the  Jewish  high  priests  were  appointed 
annually,  like  the  Asiarchs  (so  from  Bretschneider  and  Baur  to  Martinean  and 
Forbes).  But  this  argument  is  not  valid.  The  phrase  might  either  mean 
in  thaifaUful  year  (so,  €.g,^  Keim,  Godet,  Zahn,  Peake,  amongst  others),  or 
that  the  writer  simply  adapted  his  description  to  the  local  customs  with  whidi 
his  readers  were  familiar  (so,  €,g,^  Holtzmann  and  Loisy).    The  fotmer 

*  The  widespread  admission,  that  a  historical  nucleus  underiies  the 
Johannine  traditions  about  the  Judean  ministry,  is  opposed  to  the  predominuit 
view  which  has  been  recently  argued  with  exceptional  ability  by  Dr.  James 
Drummond  (pp.  41  f.)i  whose  critical  position  generally  is  as  favourable  to  the 
external  evidence  for  the  Johannine  authorship  as  it  is  undavouxable  10  the 
historicity  of  the  gospel's  contents. 
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ezplanadoB  It  prefeiable,  upon  the  whole.  "The  year  of  which  the 
evangelist  speaks  was  the  year  of  all  years ;  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lotd, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  called ;  the  year  in  which  the  great  sacrifice,  the  one 
atonement,  was  made,  the  atonement  which  annulled  once  and  for  ever  the 
annual  repetitions.  It  so  happened  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Caiapbas,  as  high 
priest,  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  and  offer  the  atonement  for  tk€U  ytax. 
The  evangelist  sees,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  without  irreverence,  a  dramatic 
propriety  in  the  bud  that  he  of  all  men  should  make  this  declaration.  By 
a  divine  irony  he  is  made  unconsciously  to  declare  the  truth,  proclaiming 
Jesus  to  be  the  great  atoning  sacrifice,  and  himself  to  be  instrumental  in 
offering  the  victim.  This  irony  of  circumstances  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Pilate,  as  in  the  case  of  Caiaphas"  (Lightfoot,  £xp.*  i.  8S-89). 

{6)  A  similar  verdict  may  be  passed  upon  the  discourses,  where  the 
creative  genius  of  the  author  is  at  its  height.  Even  here,  in  spite  of  the 
dialectic  which  pervades  the  debates  of  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  in  spite  also  of 
the  later  standpoint  of  the  Christian  consciousness  which  reads  itself  back 
at  several  points  into  the  sayings,  there  is  good  evidence  of  an  accurate 
acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  the  author  or  of  his  sources,  with  the  Palestinian 
situation.  "One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  about  the  writings  of  recent 
Jewish  critics  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  that  they  have  tended  upon  the 
whole  to  confirm  the  gospel  picture  of  external  Jewish  life,  and  where  there 
is  a  discrepancy  these  critics  tend  to  prove  that  the  blame  lies  not  with  the 
New  Testament  originals,  but  with  their  interpreters.  Dr.  Gttdemann,  Dr. 
Bllcheler,  Dr.  Schechter,  Dr.  Chwolsohn,  Dr.  Marmorstein,  have  all  shown 
that  the  Talmud  makes  credible  details  which  many  Christian  ezpositois  have 
been  rather  inclined  to  doubt.  Most  remarkable  of  all  has  been  the  cumu- 
lative strength  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Jewish  writers  favourable  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  discourses  in  the  Fourth  gospel,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  reported  to  have  been  spoken."  * 

S  6.  Topography. — Nearly  forty  years  ago,  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  God  and  the  Bible  (ch.  v.),  observed  that  the  Fourth  evangelist's 
'*  Palestinian  geography  is  so  vague,  it  has  for  him  so  little  of  the 
reality  and  necessity  which  it  would  have  for  a  native,  that  when 
he  wants  a  name  for  a  locality  he  takes  the  first  village  that  comes 
into  his  remembrance,  without  troubling  himself  to  think  whether 
it  suits  or  no.''  This  hasty  verdict  had  been  rejected  by  anti- 
cipation in  Keim  (i.  179),  and  subsequent  research  has  shown 
that  whoever  the  author  was,  he  must  have  had  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  Palestine  prior  to  a.d.  70. 
Summaries  of  the  evidence  may  be  seen  in  K.  Furrer's  article  on 
Mas  Geographische  im  Evglm  nach  Johannes'  {ZNW,^  1902, 
257-265),  Drummond  (pp.  366-374),  Lohr's  essay  on  'Wie 
stellt  sich  die  neuere  PaUistinaforschung  zu  den  geographischen 
Angaben  des  Johannesevglms '  {Deutsch-Evang,  Blatter^  1906, 
*  Dr.  Abrahams  in  Cambridge  Biblical  Eistg^s  (1909),  181. 
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795  f.),  and  Bacon,  Tike  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  DdxUe 
(1910),  ch.  XV. 

Id  most  cases  the  difficulty  resolves  itself  into  our  ignorance  of  the  local 
geography,  not  into  the  writer's.  Thus,  the  Bethany  wiftoM  rov  ln^Miw 
(cp.  10*)  which  was  the  scene  of  John's  mission  (i*)  may  be  identified  either 
with  the  Betonim  (Bet&ne)  of  Jos  13*  (so  Zahn,  NKZ,y  1907,  266 C,  and 
Furrer),  or,  if  the  inferior  reading  Bethabara  be  adopted,  with  BaiAian  (Ratanea, 
so  Henderson's  Palestine^  154,  and  Conder,  TevU-Werh,  230;  the  latter 
identifying  the  spot  with  ford  *Aharak).  But  the  Beihahara  of  Origen* 
and  the  Evang,  da-Meph,  (cp.  Mrs.  Lewis,  7^  Old  S/riae  Gospel^  191Q, 
p.  xxviii,  and  Burkitt's  ed.  ii.  308  f.)  seems  due  to  local  tradition,  whidi 
identified  the  scene  with  a  pre-Christian  holy  place  which  became,  at  any  rate, 
a  sacred  spot  for  Christians  before  the  end  of  the  second  centniy.  Others 
{e.g,  Mommert,  Aenam  u.  BithoHta^  1903,  and  Lohr)  suggest  that  both 
names  refer  to  the  same  spot,  Bethany  being  a  ford  nearly  opposite  Jeridio 
(ssBethabam),  'house  of  the  ford,'  while  some  (from  Sir  George  Grove  and 
Sir  C  W.  Wilson  to  Cheyne,  EBi.  548 ;  and  Riz,  Teniand  Testamemi^  175I) 
variously  explain  the  names  as  corruptions  of  an  original  BifSwafipd,  tL«.  Beth- 
Nimrah  (cp.  B€n$a9appd,  Jos  13")  over  thirteen  miles  east  of  the  Jordan 
(cp.  Abbott,  Dia/,  I3-I4»  610-616).  This  is,  at  any  rate,  better  than  the 
identification  of  Bethabarah  with  the  Bai^pd  or  Beth-barah  of  Jg  7**  (Sanday, 
Sacrtd  Sifes,  2S). 

The  other  scene  of  John's  mission,  Ahiirw  iyy^  roO  SoXc^  (3*),  is  either 
'Ainto,  seven  miles  from  Salim  (Conder's  Thti'fVarJk,  i.  91  f.),  or ' Ain-Flra, 
about  two  hours  N.N.E.  of  Jerusalem  (Furrer,  Moore  in  DCG,  L  35; 
Sanday's  Sacred  Sites  of  Gospel^  1903,  33  f. ),  or  'Ain  Dschirm  da  (Mommert), 
eight  miles  S.  of  Scythopolis  (for  other  identifications,  see  Lagrange  in  RB,^ 
1895,  509  f. ;  Hastings'  DB,  iv.  354 ;  BBL  4242,  and  Nestle  in  DCG.  ii 
550-551).  In  any  case  the  actuality  of  the  place  is  not  afiiected,  even  if  the 
name  t  is  supposed  to  carry  a  certain  allegorical  significance  (e.g.  FmaUaims 
near  to  Peace^  the  Baptist  preparing  for  the  higher  purification  by  Christ  the 
king  of  Salem  sMelchizedek  ;  so  Ab^tt  in  Diat,  615-616,  and  EBi.  1796  ; 
Pfleiderer,  Loisy,  KreyenbUhl :  i.  589,  ii.  378).  This  possibility  of  a  symbolic 
allusion  recuis  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritan  town  £vx^  (4')>  which  the 
majority  of  recent  geographers  (notably  Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  Hastings'  DB, 
iv.  635 ;  Conder,  G.  A.  Smith's  Bist.  Geography,  ch.  xviiL  ;  A*  W.  Cooke, 
DCG,  iL  685-687;  Furrer,  Lohr,  and  nix's  Tent  and  Tutament,  261) 
continue  to  identify  with  *Askar.  The  term  is  hardly,  as  Jerome  thoogfat, 
a  transcriptional  error  for  ^vxi/i,  but  it  might  be  a  play  on  it,  either  as  SAoker 
= false  (of  idols,  Hab  2^,  so  Hengstenberg  and  others),  or  SJktJkkor^dnxnkta 

*  On  the  variant  BiiBapd  in  the  MSS  of  Origen,  see  Brooke  {/TTS.  I  65). 
Origen's  explanation  of  it  assoticor  KamoKtv^  suggests  to  him  a  play  upon 
the  name  as  impropriate  to  the  mission  of  one  who  prepared  (Mt  1 1^*)  the 
Lord's  Mray.  '*  Fortasse  primum  scriptum  fuit  Brfivwf,  quae  urbs  in  campo 
ad  lordanem  ad  ripam  parui  fluminis  erat "  (Bretschneider,  96). 

f  An  error  (Bretschneider,  96-97),  due  to  the  writer  mistaking  DTK  (» 
fmteSf  aqua)  for  p*p,  the  name  of  a  town. 
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(Is  38^,  oC  the  Samftritans).  The  ktter  has  been  widely  held,  e,g.^  among 
recent  editors  by  Abbott  {SBi,  1796,  1801),  Loisy,  and  Calmes  ;  Kreyenbtthl 
(ii.  396-397)  modifies  it  into  an  identification  of  Sychar  with  iW=a 
drinker — ^here  of  water  fU.,  Samaria,  personified  in  the  woman,  lives  on  a 
religions  knowledge  which  is  inferior  to  the  true  water  or  knowledge  of 
Christianity. 

The  pool  irtkiyotUni  'J^paSrrl  Bi|0ju0d,  rfprt  rrtAt  ^oimi  (5*)  is  still 
a  vexed  problem  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  (best  snmmaiy  by  G.  A« 
SvoMh,  JerusaUm^  ii.  564  f. ;  cp.  Moore  in  DCG,  i.  193-195) ;  even  the  name 
b  uncertain,  though  Bethtatha  or  Betaiha  seems  the  original  form  (cp.  Keim, 
iiL  215 f*;  WH.  iL  76;  Nestle  in  ZNW,^  1902,  1 71-172)  either  as  .d^si/>la 
(so  Josephusfor  the  north  quarter  of  the  dty)  or  Bi|^factfd= '  the  house  of  the 
olive.'  But  again  the  local  touch  is  not  afiected  by  the  s3rmbolic  meaning  of 
the  in^  porches  as  the  five  books  of  the  Mosaic  law  (which  has  been  obvious 
since  Augustine)  with  its  intermittent  purification,  and  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  in  v.*  (= Israel's  thirty-eight  years  in  the  wilderness,  Dt  3^).  The 
inferior  reading  Bethisda  ( =n^  n*9f  house  of  mercy  or  grace)  probably  was 
substituted  for  the  original  on  this  account. 

In  6^  (as  In  21^)  r9t  T4/3e/>c4dot  is  a  water-mark  of  the  second  century,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  end  of  the  first  centuiy  (cp.  Josephus,  Beli,  iv.  8.  2). 
'  AUe  Schriftsteller  fm  ersten  Jahr.  n.  Chr.  den  Ausdruck  See  von  Tiberias 
noch  nicht  haben;  Strabo,  Plinius,  Josephus  brauchen  die  Form  See 
Gennesar  oder  Gennesaritis,  auch  die  Targumim  haben  dtese  Form.  Vom  2 
Jahrh.  an  scheint  der  name  Tiberiassee  mehr  und  mehr  offidell  geworden  sn 
sein'  (Furrer,  ZNW,^  i902i  261).*  It  is  needless  to  suppose  (so,  #.^.» 
Dods,  Wellhausen,  Cheyne :  EBu  1632,  Drummond,  and  Furrer)  that  rft  T. 
is  a  later  gloss  in  6^  (cp.  Abbott,  Diai.  2045). 

The  symbolic  touch  in  9^  (ZiVwdAi,  t  4p/AfiPt6tTM  dvtvroXfi^ot)  f  is 
enigmatic.  The  meaning  of  the  original  ShUoah  (assent  or  conducted)  Is 
evidently,  in  the  light  of  the  symbolism  which  shimmers  through  the  whole 
story,  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  one  sent  by  God  (on  this  fiivourite  Johannine 
phrase,  cp.  Abbott's  Diai,  2277,  etc),  who  came  by  water  (f.«.  in  the 
Spirit  conferred  at  baptism).  If  Siloam  is  identified  here  with  the  mysterious 
messianic  Shiloh  of  Gn  49^*  (so  Grotius),  then  there  is  a  mystic  reference 
(Abbott,  EBi,  1803)  to  the  supersession  df  the  Law  by  him  who  was  sent  from 
God.  In  any  case,  baptism  is  the  true  illumination  of  the  soul.  The  other 
interpretations  (the  pool  as  a  second  messenger  of  God,  the  apostles,  the 
blind  man  himselO  are  highly  speculative  (cp.  Kreyenbtthl,  ii.  115  f.). 

Biftftf'aXSd  r9t  ToXtXaiaf  (12^)  is  reg^ed  by  Furrer  as  another  water-mark 
of  the  second  century,  since  Claudius  Ptolemseus  {e,  a.d.  140)  is  the  first 

*  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  local  landscape,  he  adds,  will  recognise 
that  the  topographical  detaib  of  the  following  stoiy  are  strikingly  vivid  and 
exact 

t  LUcke  takes  the  last  three  words  as  a  gloss ;  but  the  play  (^^  and  Jjh^ 
ssdrroToX/i/rof)  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  author,  and  there  is  no  MS 
evidence  for  their  omission.  The  pool  *'  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  sites  in 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem"  (Rix,  Tent  and  Testament^  213 f.,  precariously 
kientifying  Bethesda  and  Siloam). 
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writer  who  reckons  Julias  (f.#.  BethsaidA)  to  Galilee.  But  as  **t1ie  piovince 
of  Galilee  ran  right  round  the  lake,  and  included  most  of  the  level  coaat-taiid 
on  the  East"  (G.  A.  Smith,  Hisi.  Geography^  p.  458),  and  as  the  latter  was 
definitely  included  in  Galilee  by  A.D.  84,  it  is  needless  (see  the  prooft  in  Riac, 
9p,  cit»  265  f.)  to  posit  two  Bethsaidas,  or  to  date  the  expression  of  the  Fourth 
gospel  later  than  at  least  the  last  decade  of  the  first  centniy. 

Only  two  points  of  topography  in  the  passion-narrative  present  any 
difiiculty.  (a)  -nO  K48pup  (the  original  reading  in  18^)  is  the  ravine  or  winter- 
brook  dividing  Gethsemane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  from  the  dty  proper. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  term  (s  black,  fVrjp)  may  have  been  in  the 
writer's  mind,  as  well  as  a  recollection  of  David's  retreat  from  the  tresdieiy 
of  Absalom  (2  S  15").  The  extremely  difficult  (cp.  Nestle  in  Hastii^  DB. 
iL  74-75)  expression  {6)  in  19^*,  describing  the  tribunal  in  Herod's  palace  as 
set  upon  a  spot  called  Ai$6rrpurw,'EfipaXrH  M  TafifioBSi,  is  at  least  as  likely 
to  be  a  correct  trait  (so  Keim,  vi.  85  f.)>  derived  either  from  good  tradition  or 
from  personal  knowledge,  as  a  misunderstanding  of  some  notice  about  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Brandt,  Ewing,  Gesek,  133),  although  the 
lack  of  any  other  evidence  leaves  its  meaning  almost  hopelessly  obscure. 
Beyond  the  general  agreement  that  Gabbatha,  perhaps  a  Gk.  equivalent  for 
the  Aramaic  KOfi  (s  ridge  or  height),  is  not  a  translation  for  \Mrrpwrm 
(mosaic  or  pavement),  but  another  description  of  the  place  on  which  the  /^JF* 
stood,  we  can  hardly  go.  The  variant  Kar^otfa  (i,  cp.  Bnrkitt's  Evattgi  da- 
Meph.  ii.  351)  and  Dalman's  (WorU  J$su^  i.  6^  Eng.  tr.  7)  derivation  of 
Gabbatha  are  both  set  aside  by  Wdlhausen  (p.  86).  The  attempt  of 
(ZWT.  xiv.  564)  and  Hausrath  to  connect  X.  with  Mk  14**  is  futile ;  J< 
the  Lamb  of  God  is  not  slain  by  Pilate,  and  the  terms  in  question  are  incon- 
gruous. The  theory  that  the  whole  phrase  is  an  artificial  and  meaningksB 
invention  (M.  A.  Canney,  BBL  3638-3640)  is  inconsistent  with  the  symbolic 
predilections  of  the  writer  (cp.  G.  A.  Smith's  Jtrusaiem^  iL  575,  who 
tentatively  refers  to  laisto  rake  or  put  together  little  things — a  possible 
source  of  the  '  mosaic '  meaning,  which  2Um  unhesitatingly  adopts). 

The  Fourth  gospel  ignores  the  Lucan  tradition  (24*)  that  the  •rrmrwm 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethany,  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  (11^)  assigns  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  to  this  village,  and,  following  Mk.  and  Mt.,  makes  Jesus  reside  there 
prior  to  his  entry  into  the  capital  (12^).  Even  were  the  meaning  of  the 
name  ( ^KVi  ^^t  house  of  afiliction  or  misery?)  plainer  than  it  b,  there  woold 
be  no  reason  to  regard  it  in  ii^**  as  an  allegorical  invention  of  the  Fourth 
evangelist.  Consequently,  while  one  or  two  place-names  are  invested  with 
embolic  meaning,  it  cannot  be  said  that  topographical  investigation  lends 
any  support  upon  the  whole  to  the  theory  that  the  writer  invented  geo- 
graphicflJ  allusions  for  the  sake  of  his  own  purposes  or  mistook  earlier 
traditions. 

§  7.  Structure, — Special  literature  (in  addition  to  works  cited 
below) — (a)  in  favour  of  literary  reconstruction:  Burton  {BW.^ 
1899,  16-41),  Bacon  {AJT.^  1900,  770-795,  INT.  2721:, 
Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate^  chs.  xviii.-xix.X  Moffatt 
{HNT.  689-694),  Briggs  {New  Light  on  Life  0/  Jesus,  1904, 
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140-158),  Wellhausen's  Erweiterungen  und  Aenderungen  im 
vierten  Evglm  (1907)*  and  Das  Evglm  Johanms  (1908),  R. 
Schutz  {ZNIV.  viii.  243f.)i  Schwartz  ('Aporien  im  vierten 
Evglm,'  Gott  GeUhrte  Nachrichten^  1907,  342  f.,  1908,  116  f., 
149  f.,  497f.)>  Bousset  (7!^.  xii.  1-12,  39-64),  F.  J.  Paul  {ffj.^ 
X909,  66a--668),  F.  W.  Lewis  {Disarrangements  in  Fourth  Gospel^ 
1 9 10). 

(b)  adverse  "ttHoltzmann  {ZNW.  iiL  50-60)  and  C  R. 
Gregory,  Wellhausen  und  Johannes  (1910). 

The  further  question  is  whether  all  this  local  knowledge  and 
circumstantial  detail  of  the  Fourth  gospel  can  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  author  had  been  a  Palestinian  apostle.  The  inference 
is  not  necessary.  Literary  annals  abound  with  cases  of  an 
imaginative  historical  reconstruction,  where  the  author  is  known 
to  have  had  no  direct  acquaintance  with  the  countries  in  which 
his  scenes  are  laid  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane^  for  all  its  masterly 
delineation  of  Spanish  manners,  was  composed  by  a  man  who 
had  never  been  in  Spain.  And  Shakespeare  was  like  Le  Sage 
in  this.  His  Italian  plays  reveal  a  wonderfully  wide  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Italy,  which  was  due,  not  to  local 
knowledge,  but  to  "  the  power  to  grasp  some  trifling  indication, 
some  fugitive  hint,  and  from  it  to  reconstruct  a  whole  scheme 
of  things  which  shall,  in  all  essentials,  correspond  to  fact"t 
Besides,  circumstantial  detail  is  not  an  infallible  note  of 
historical  veracity,  as  Defoe  alone  is  enough  to  prove.  Geo- 
graphical precision  is  often  accompanied  by  a  varying  level  of 
historical  accuracy,  and  minute  touches  are  as  likely  to  prove  a 
later  age  as  a  contemporary  witness  (see  above,  p.  280).  The 
'Johannine'  deviations  from  the  synoptic  traditions  are  to  be 
referred  partly  to  the  freedom  of  the  writer's  imagination,  working 
under  the  influence  of  certain  religious  preconceptions,  and 
partly — when  they  are  accurate — to  an  independent  historical 
tradition  mediated  orally  or  in  writing.  But,  is  the  latter 
hypothesis  tenable?  In  answering  this  question,  we  premise 
that  the  gospel  cannot  any  longer  be  assumed  by  the  literary 
critic  to  be  a  seamless  robe.  Two  sets  of  theories  prevail  upon 
its  structure :  (a)  the  partition-theories,  which  disentangle  a  more 
or   less  genuine  Grundschrift   from    the   subsequent   editorial 

*  Adverse  reviews  of  this  pamphlet  by  Corssen  (ZNIV.  viii.  125-142) 
and  Mo&tt  (Exp.'',  1907,  56-69). 

f  H.  F.  Brown,  Siudus  in  Vmition  History  (1907),  ii.  pp.  159  L 
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additions,  apostolic  (so  especially  Wendt  and  S(Mtta)  or  not 
(Wellhausen) ;  and  (3)  the  revbion-theories,  which  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  canonical  gospel  by  positing  an  editor  who 
has  not  only  in  the  appendix  but  elsewhere  recast  the  gospel 
for  purposes  which  originally  it  was  not  meant  to  serve  (so 
variously  Kreyenbiihl,  Hamack,  Bousset,  Heitmuller,  Volter, 
Schwartz,  Bacon).  Either  set  of  theories  may  be  combined  with 
the  further  hypothesis  {c)  of  dislocations  in  the  text,  which  are  not 
always  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  the  writer's  preference 
for  association  of  ideas  rather  than  chronological  sequence. 

The  besetting  danger  of  such  hypotheses  is  their  tendency  to 
assume  a  logical  or  chronological  sequence  in  the  gospel,  which 
may  not  have  been  present  to  the  author's  mind,  and  especially 
to  harmonise  the  relative  sections  with  the  synoptic  order.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  illegitimate  to  attribute  a  schematism 
to  the  gospel  which  would  rule  out  at  all  costs  any  application 
of  the  transposition-theory.  The  author  certainly  had  a 
pragmatism  of  his  own,  which  often  admits  of  unevennesses* 
in  order  to  gain  its  end ;  he  thought  more  of  the  religious  ideas 
than  of  the  historical  setting  which  he  could  provide  for  them, 
and  his  adjustment  of  the  latter  between  Judea  and  Galilee  was 
partly  controlled  by  the  need  of  adhering  in  some  degree  to  the 
synoptic  outline ;  chronological  affinities  are  repeatedly  sacrificed 
to  the  needs  of  dialectic,  and  the  opponents  of  Jesus  form  a 
unity  rather  than  any  series  of  different  people  in  Galilee  and 
Judea.  But  these  considerations  only  suggest  that  most  of  the 
transpositions  and  interpolations  are  more  probably  due  to  copyists 
and  later  editors  than  to  the  author  himself. 

(a)  The  attempts  to  reanrauige  the  prologue  stut  mainly  fipom  the 
parenthetical  v.^,  which  breaks  the  sequence  of  ^^  and  ^ ;  if  any  change  is  to 
be  made,  the  verse  lies  better  after  ^  (so,  Markland,  Bakhuyzen,  and  Ritsdil, 
S^»,  1S75,  576 f.,  who  conjectures  the  original  order  to  have  been 
,1*  10-11.  e-».  14.  M.W.U)  tiu^n  after  •  (iX-«.»-14.w-i8.6^.m^  g^  Wagenmann  in 

/akr^,  far  dmtschi  TheologU^  1875,  441  f.).  i^  and  ^  are  thus  editorial 
additions  (so,  e,g,^  Wendt  and  Bacon,  Fourth  Gospel^  477  ^) ;  the  latter  veise 
is  probably  a  marginal  gloss  f  (based  on  1*^),  incorporated  tn  order  to 
emphasise  John's  witness  to  the  Logos  (as  to  the  Light,  i^'*)- 

*  Cp.  Gregory,  op.  cii.  50,  "  Mir  ist  es  durchaus  nicht  auflallend  das  AUes 
nicht  vollig  klar  ist.  Kein  Literarkritiker  kann  die  feine  Arbeit  eines 
Sainte-Beuve  im  NT  suchen." 

t  Here  as  throughout  the  gospel  it  is  a  question  whether  such  apparent 
displacements  or  interpolations  are  due  to  the  accidental  disarrangement  ol 
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(6)  A  minor  case  of  interpolatior  has  been  also  found  in  3F,  where  i^ 
ddarot  Kol  (omitted  in  the  best  text  of  v.")  is  taken  by 'several  scholars, 
from  Dielfenbach  *  (in  Bertholdt's  A>v/.  Jounu  v.  i~i6)  to  van  Manen 
(771,  1891,  pp.  iSQf.  'Het  Misverstand  in  het  vierde  Evangelie'),  Wendt, 
Kirsopp  Lake  (Influeme  of  Textual  Criticism  on  Exegesis  of  NT^  1904,  15  f. ), 
K.  Andresen  (Idun  su  eimrjesusentrischtn  Weit' Religion,  I904»  PP-  3^f*)i 
Tolstoy,  Wellhausen,  and  others,  to  be  a  catholicising  addition  or  interpre- 
tative gloss.  The  variants  of  the  Syriac  versions  (cp.  Burkitt,  Bvang,  da- 
Meph,  iL  309  f.)  are  explicable  if  such  an  abbreviated  text  is  assumed  to  have 
underlain  them.  In  any  case,  the  reference  is  to  the  CHiristian  sacrament  of 
baptism,  as  in  3'^'',  not  to  John's  baptism  (Usteri,  SJC.^  1890,  5i7f.).t 

{c)  4^  lur^  di  r^r  96o  iiiiipas  i^rlk$€P  iKti$ep  elf  r^i^  FaXiXcUoy.  ^  a^^ 
yiLp'liiaom  ifMprdpfiiaep  &ri  wpo^i^nft  iv  ri  Idl^  varpLdi  rt/iifw  adx  ^ec.  ^  9r€ 
o8r  ^\$€9  c/t  T^r  FoXiXatoy,  idi^curro  aMr  ol  FaXiXacSM,  wdrra  itapaxbrct 
A  iwoliiaw  h  *l€poaoK6fUM  h  rj  iapri*  ml  adro2  7d/>  ^\$w  c/t  rijw  iopr^. 
^  ^\$€P  o^  wdXiif  €lt  r^r  Kord  r^s  FoXiXoioi,  ftrov  ivoltiatw  rb  Mwp  oTroy. 
Alter  the  Samaritan  interlude,  v.^  picks  up  the  thread  of  v.'  (d^xer  r^y 
*lovdatajf  Kal  dw^\$er  wdXw  e/t  tV  FaXiXafai^),  but  the  synoptic  material  is 
broken  up  as  well  as  re-set.  The  writer  reserves  the  synagogue  question, 
Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph  t  till  6^,  giving  it  a  sceptical  turn  and 
transferring  it  from  the  citizens  of  Nazareth  to  the  Jews  of  Kaphamaum.  He 
also  makes  the  companion  proverb  apply  not  to  a  town  but  to  a  country — ^for 
warplt  in  v.^  (as  it  stands)  cannot  denote  Nazareth,  much  less  Jerusalem. 
But  is  this  country  C^alilee  or  Judea?  The  following  words  seem  to  indicate 
the  latter  upon  the  whole,  for  the  explanations  of  warplt  as  Galilee  are  more 
ingenious  than  convincing.  But  then  the  Fourth  gospel  assumes  the  Galilean 
origin  of  Jesus  {if'^  T^"")!  and  Judea  could  hardly  be  called  the  rarpir  of 
Jesus  because  it  was  the  irorpCr  of  the  prophets  in  general,  or  because  it 
included  Bethlehem  (which  the  Fourth  gospel  ignores  as  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus).  The  question  thus  arises,  does  v.^  stand  in  its  proper  place?  It  is 
not  enough  (with  Wellhausen)  to  dismiss  it  as  an  insertion,  without  accounting 
for  its  present  position,  and  if  the  exegetical  difficulties  drive  us  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  gloss,  it  is  better  to  conjecture  some  misplacement  in 
the  text,  and  to  put  the  verse  either  after  ^  (so  Blass,  changing  ydp  to  M) 
or,  better,  after  ^  (so  Cramer,  and  Konnecke,  Emendaiionen  mu  SteUen  des 
NT,  1908,  pp.  lo-ii).  In  the  latter  case,  rarpCt  has  its  sjmoptic  sense  of 
"  native  place,"  and  explains  why  (in  the  scheme  of  the  Fourth  gospel)  Cana 
was  preferred  to  Nazareth. 

leaves  in  the  original,  or  to  editorial  revision.  Some  instances  suggest 
accident,  others  a  scribe's  error,  others  again  a  more  conscious  purpose  (see 
above,  p.  39). 

*  He  anticipates  KreyenbOhl  in  regarding  17*0  as  another  gloss. 

t  Bacon  (Fourth  Gospel^  518  f.)  thinks  Tatian  has  preserved  the  original 
order  by  placing  3^'*^  after  7"^.  Like  Delff  and  Wellhausen,  he  recognises 
the  abruptness  of  i"'-  after  2^"",  but  the  transposition  (so,  e.g,,  Lewis)  of  3"** 
to  its  original  position  after  2^'  probably  solves  most  of  the  difficulties  (cp. 
e.g.  2* =3*,  2*''=3*,  2" =3")  and  restores  the  original  connection  between 
3U-11  and  3"-"  (cp.  e.g.  3"=3"»  3"-"==3".  3"=3"). 
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(d)  Anticipated  by  a  fourteenth-century  writer,  Lndolphns  de  Ssxonia,* 
J.  P.  Norris  {/mm,  FAiUI.,  1871,  107-112),  Lewis,  and  Burton  tramsfinftr  5 
and  6,  the  latter  being  (like  21)  a  Galilean  episode  which  was  added  afber  tbe 
gospel  had  been  finished,  and  placed  too  late.  The  connection  d  4**  and  6^  k 
certainly  good,  while  7*  echoes  5^  and  7^*^  (when  7^*^  is  restored  to  its 
original  position  after  5^).  Becker  (5Ar.,  1889,  117-140)  holds  tliat  the 
eptaodical  chapters  5,  7,  and  1^16  were  added  to  the  gospel  by  the  mnthor, 
after  he  had  finished  his  first  draft  of  the  work,  while  Barton  pats  t*'-^  after 
7",  8^**  after  loi*^  (a  specially  good  setting,  since  8"  presupposes,  ixiC  the 
audience  of  7",  but  one  like  that  of  lo''^,  while  8*^  follows  t"**  very  aptlyX 
and  16^*^  after  10^  (which  also  brings  id**  nearer  to  9**  and  gives  a  better 
opening  for  id^). 

{e)  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  break  up  the  speech  in  6. 
Besides  those  of  Wendt,  Wellhausen»  and  Spitta  {l/ir.  i.  316-221 :  ^>^*  a 
eocharistic  addition),  which  are  improbable  (cp.  Schmiedel,  £Bt.  2523  L, 
and  Kreyenbtthl,  ii.  34  f.),  Chastand  {Vqpdirt  Jean  it  U  qwUri^me  Ammgik^ 
pp.  241 1)  distinguishes  a  speech  in  the  synagogue  (6^**-  ""^  ^*'^)  from  one 
by  the  seaside  (e'^-"*  "-"■  ^-^  *'■«).  The  unexpected  iw  9V9orprfi  of  6^, 
coming  after  6^,  and  6"  after  6^^  suggest  a  conflation  of  two  traditions.  Tloi 
is,  at  any  rate,  better  than  to  regard  6*"*  as  an  interpolation  (so  Schwestaer, 
Dai  Ev,Johttnnu^  1841,  pp.  80  f.). 

(/)  One  of  the  clearest  instances  of  misplacement  is  the  removal  of  7** 
from  its  original  position  after  5^  (Bertling,  SAT.,  1880,  SSi^t  Qnooo- 
vindngly  t  pnU  7^*^  before  5^^) ;  iu  themes— faith  in  Christ's  teadiing,  his 
authority  and  relation  to  Moses,  his  healing  on  the  Sabbath — fit  in  cfosely 
to  the  aigument  of  5  (cp.  s"-  ^=7",  5**=7"  5"=7"  5^''=7"f  S'^^^T***, 
5»=7>«).  This  hypothesb  (Wendt,  J.  Weiss :  TLZ,^  1893,  397,  Borton, 
Blass,  Spitta,  Mofiatt,  F.  J.  Paul)  fiuther  leaves  the  original  course  of  7^ 
and  7"**  open ;  Jesus  enters  the  temple  and  teaches  in  public,  which  sets 
some  of  the  Jenisalemites  talking,  noi  upon  the  subject  of  7^*^,  bat  00  hii 
openness  (7^)  and  unhindered  action.  Whether  the  displacement  was  acci- 
dental, or  part  of  a  redactor's  work,  the  case  for  the  restoration  of  7^^^  to 
its  original  site  is  extremely  strong.  Thus — to  quote  only  one  or  two  itesB 
of  proof— the  question  of  7"  becomes  pointless  if  Jesus  had  just  spoken  7^*^, 
and  7*'''^  requires  a  much  closer  connection  with  5^"^*  than  the  traditioaal 
arrangement  provides ;  the  murderous  attitude  of  the  crowd  (7^*^  CQDtradkts 
i^  but  is  organic  to  the  situation  created  in  5^".  The  question  of  the 
Sabbath  is  certainly  dropped  at  5"  (Schmiedel,  EBu  2529),  but  it  Ickjs 
naturally  to  the  question  of  Moses,  and  by  as  natural  a  transition  (in  the 
Johannine  dialectic)  to  the  original  topic  in  dispute  (7").  The  replacement 
of  the  passage  in  its  proper  setting  clears  up  some  of  the  arguments  whicb 
Wellhausen  (p.  37)  t  raises  against  its  unity ;  others  (e.g,  ol  'lovdoSoc,  7^*^, 

*  Bacon  (Fourth  Gospel^  505)  plausibly  suggests  that  Ludolphus  wis 
influenced  by  the  Tatianic  Diatessaron  which  "  circulated  in  an  ancient  High 
German  and  Latin  bilingual  translation  as  early  as  the  ninth  century." 

t  Cp.  Waitz  in  SJC.  (1881)  145-160. 

X  He  admits,  however,  the  identity  of  situation  and  theme  in  5  and  y-S. 
"  Dan  das  bloss  auf  Oscitans  des  Schriftstellers  beruhe,  dass  dieser  an  dit 
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but  6  ^Xot,  7^')  are  not  serious  (cp.  6'*'  *^*  and  6^^).  It  was  perhaps  the 
allusions  in  7^  and  7"  which  led  an  early  copyist  to  mistake  this  site  for  the 
true  one.  Displacement  is,  at  any  rate,  preferable  to  the  idea  that  ▼.* 
(Scholten),  or  w,**"^  (Bacon),  or  ^"^  (Wellhausen),  are  editorial  additions. 

if)  The  pericop6  adnlterse  (7"-8^),  though  occasionally  defended  by 
critics  of  opposite  schools  {e.^.  Burgon  and  Miller,  Causes  of  Com^ian  in 
ike  Trad,  Text  of  the  Holy  GospelSy  1896,  232  f. ;  A.  Syski,  Do  authoniia  loci 
.  .  .  dissortaiio  critica  [Warsaw,  1905],  Bretschneider,  Thoma,  Jaoobsen, 
and  Kreyenbtthl,  ii.  162  f.)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel,  betrays  by  its 
un-Johannine  tone  and  style  an  outside  origin,  either  in  the  gospel  of  the 
Hebrews*  (Bleek,  Pfleiderer),  or  in  the  gospel  of  Peter  (Volkmar,  cp. 
Hamack  in  TU.  xiii.  2.  50  f.),  the  Aramaic  original  of  Matthew  (Resch, 
Agrapkay  36!,  PaulinismuSf  419  f.),  the  original  synoptic  tradition 
(Holtcmann),  or,  as  most  critics  are  content  to  imagine,  the  collected 
materials  of  Papias  {i.o,  the  traditions  of  John  the  presbyter).  The  textual 
evidence  is  conclusive  (cp.  Westcott,  ii.  380  f. ;  Gregory's  Canon  and  Text, 
379,  513  f.f  and  Zahn's  J  NT.  iii.  346  f.).  A  number  of  MSS  read  it  here, 
as  early  as  Jerome's  day, — which  in  any  case  is  an  impossible  position, — but 
the  majority  of  MSS  and  versions  ignored  it.  The  internal  evidence  pcnnts 
to  a  source  nearer  the  synoptic  traditions,  and  to  a  site  for  the  story  (which  is 
undoubtedly  authentic  f)  during  the  last  days  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem.  Its 
original  podtion  may  have  been  somewhere  between  Mk  12^^  and  13^  (O. 
Holtsmann,  perh.  before  12*,  cp.  iv  rt}  Up^  with  e^t  rb  Up^,  Jn  ^  >  Keim, 
V.  165  f. ;  Wittichen,/P7:,  1881,  366  f. ;  and  Hitzig,  between  12^^  and  12^), 
or  (the  Ferrar  group)  after  Lk  21  (so  Blass :  op.  at.  155  f.,  Bacon,  Westcott, 
Hamack,  SBBA.^  I904»  I93 ;  cp.  S>aLk  21*^),  if  not  between  Lk  20^ 
and  20^  (Holtzmann,  TLZ.,  1898,  536  f.).  Whether  the  textual  form  in  D 
is  original  (cp.  von  Soden's  Schr^ten  des  NT.  L  486-524;  ZNIV.,  1907, 
1 10-124)  or  not  (Lietzmann,  ZNIV.,  1907,  34'-37)»  the  synoptic  colour  of  the 
passage  points  to  some  such  locus  rather  than  any  position,  e.g.,  after  7*^  or  7^ 
(so  some  later  MSS),  or  between  5  and  6  (Rendel  Harris,  Now  Tostameni 
Autographs^  pp.  10  f.).  If  it  was  inserted  after  7"  in  order  to  fill  up  a 
vacant  place  originally  occupied  by  another  story  (Hausratli,  Spitta,  Urc,  i. 
1 94 1),  the  early  uncials  betray  as  little  knowledge  of  either  pericop6  as  the 
versbns.    The  probability  is  that  this  floating  passage  of  primitive  tradition 

Leser  seines  Buches  denke,  fttr  die  das  Kap.  5  wenige  Seiten  vorher  stand, 
nicht  aber  an  die  Horer  der  Rede,  die  durch  anderthalb  Jahre  von  dem  in 
Kap.  5  Geschehenen  getrennt  waren,  ist  eine  verzweifelte  Auskunft,  welche 
die  Rttckstilndigkeit  der  modemen  theologischen  Exegese  kennzeichnet." 

*  In  which,  according  to  Eusebius  (H,  £.  m.  39.  18),  there  was  a  loropta 
wtfl  ywaucbt  iwX  roXXait  inukprlaa  ^ta/SXij^e^o^t  iwl  rtid  Kvplov  included  in 
the  book  of  Papias.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  this  Irropia  refers 
to  Lk  7«^  or  to  Jn  7"-8". 

fHal^vy  (^5.,  1901,  244-257)  objects  to  a  lack  of  the  gratitude  and 
affection  which  fallen  women  in  the  synoptic  tradition  show  to  Jesus,  and 
argues  that  the  writing  on  the  dust  (cp.  Jer  17^)  was  to  condemn  the 
Pharisees  as  false  witnesses.  But  there  are  only  quasi-reasons  for  supposing 
that  she  was  another  Susanna  (cp.  8"  and  Herm.  Mand,  iv.  i.  4). 
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(qx  Burkitt's  7\iw  Lectures  en  the  Gospeb,  8i  f. ;  C.  Taylor  inJTS,  it.  129- 
130,  and  Weiss  in  ZW7,^  1903,  I4i>-158)  drifted  as  a  maiginal  note  into 
some  MSS  of  John  at  this  point  (perhaps  as  an  illustration  of  7*^  or  S'*),  and 
finally  was  settled  in  the  text  during  the  third  or  the  fourth  oentniy.  If  it  mu 
at  one  time  written  (as  there  is  some  textual  evidence  to  believe  that  it  vms)  at 
the  end  of  the  gospel-canon,  it  would  be  natural  to  find  a  place  for  it 
somewhere  in  the  Fourth  gospel ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  its  eulj  or 
original  position  (cp.  Loisy,  541). 

(i)  10^',  which  interrupts  lo**"  and  loM^,  may  have  originally 
before  f^  (cp.  JTS.  ii.  137-140),  or  (Bacon,  Fourth  Gospel^  493^) 
have  been  added,  editorially,  along  with  2^"  to  fill  up  the  five  festal 
revelations  of  Jesus  (cp.  Wellhausen,  49-50). 

(f)  The  traditional  position  of  1 2^*^  is  isolated.  There  is  an  awkwardnes 
in  ^  coming  after  "^  (the  ciy  does  not  suit  the  secrecy),  and  indeed  after 
^.  When  the  passage  is  restored  (cp.  Wendt,  Mofiatt's  HNT,  692)  to 
what  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  its  original  site  between  "^  and  ^^^ 
the  ideas  of  light  and  fiuth  (which  it  is  fiur-fetched  to  view  as  a  lecapito- 
lation  of  8^'  etc)  are  carri«l  on  without  any  interruption,  and  Christ's 
public  utterances  receive  a  sonorous  cUmaz.  Earlier  in  the  diapto, 
I2S7-W  (11  Johannine  reproduction  of  Lk  22^*^)  has  been  plaoed  alter  11* 
by  Fries  (ZNW,^  1900,  300) ;  but  this  breaks  the  symmetry  of  the  latter 


C/)  The  hypothesis  that  chs.  15-16  represent  a  later  addition,  cither 
by  the  author  himself  (Becker,  5Ar.,  1889,  132  f. ;  Lattey,  Rxp!*^  May  1906, 
433-434)  or  by  a  redactor  (so,  for  15-17,  Wellhausen,  Heitmttller),  allows 
14*^  to  lie  in  its  original  connection  with  18^  (ch.  17  being  spoken  by  Jean 
standing  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  before  leaving  the  room).  The  dioa  in 
favour  of  another  author  are  hardly  adequate,  however  (cp.  Corssea,  ZNW^^ 
1907,  pp.  138  f.,  and  Mofiatt,  Exp!*^  July  1907,  63  C),  except  on  the  ex- 
tremely precarious  hjrpothesis  that  the  gospel  as  a  whole  underwent  a  piooea 
of  accretion  which  was  largely  due  to  theological  tendencies.  To  strike  oat 
4y€lp€ff$(f  dytfftew  0rr9v$€P  (C^rssen)  is  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  the  only 
alternative  is  to  /oUow  the  internal  evidence,  which  points  to  the  condnsioa 
that,  by  some  dislocation,  14  has  been  displaced  firom  its  original  porition 
immediately  before  17.  The  canonical  arrangement  leaves  some  awkward 
sequences,  e,^.  in  the  &ct  of  a  long  discourse  following  14*  {hereafter  I  will 
net  talk  much  with  you\*  the  contradiction  between  16*  and  13"  or  14^ 
(when  the  latter  are  put  earlier),  and  the  incongruity  of  16^*  after  dedan- 
tions  like  13"  14^  etc  The  climax  and  final  tone  of  \4l^\Arue^  lei  Msg» 
hence)  has  always  been  felt  to  be  strange,  in  view  of  the  unexpected  sequence 
of  15-16  and  17  ;  and  though  more  or  less  forced  psychological  explanatioos 
are  possible,  it  is  a  fiur  hypothesis  to  regard  this  parallel  to  Mk  14*  as 
indicating  some  break  or  (to  use  geological  language)  some  fault  in  the  stnta 
of  the  literary  record.  Three  theories  of  the  place  originally  occupied  hj 
15-16  have  been  suggested;  either  (i.)  to  set  them  between  13*  and  13" 
(Wendt,  F.  J.  Paul),  or  (ii.)  to  interpolate  them  between  13"^  and  l^^  (Bacon, 


*  In  the  subsequent    narrative  only   two   brief  words  (18*^  19P)  an 
addressed  to  disciples. 
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JBL,^  1S94,  pp.  64-76)/  or  (ill.)  to  restore  them  to  their  original  position 
between  13*^  and  \f^^  (Spilta,  Urc,  i.  pp.  168-193  J  Moffatt,  HNT,  522  f., 
692  f.)*  (i.)  interrupts  the  evident  sequence  of  13''  and  13"*,  and  reduces 
itf*^  and  I3"'"  to  the  level  of  mere  episodes  between  i  V"*  and  16"-*.  (ii. ) 
also  has  the  drawback  of  breaking  the  connection  between  13^'"  and  13*^'"'. 
(iii.)  is,  of  all  the  variants  of  this  hypothesis,  the  most  attractive  and  in- 
telligible. After  the  withdrawal  of  Judas,  Jesus,  in  view  of  the  wine  at 
uble  (Mk  I4«,  Lk  22",  Did.  9>),  utters  the  parable  of  the  Vine  (is^'*) 
beginning  with  a  special  and  warning  allusion  to  the  recent  apostasy  of  his 
friend  (an  unlniitAil  branch,  15"=  13*^,  15*=  13"),  and  urging  brotherly 
love  as  the  bond  of  life  (iS**'  carrying  on  13*^  ;  cp.  also  1310-"  echoed 
in  i5»-»,  13"-"  in  15*^,  13"  in  15",  and  13"  in  15").  The  connection  of 
thought  between  13^*^  and  15  grows  in  fact  more  vivid  as  the  two  passages 
are  set  in  juxtaposition ;  thus  the  love  of  the  disciples  suggests  to  Jesus 
(15^^)  the  hatred  shown  them  by  the  outside  world,  whose  persecution 
forms  the  next  topic  (I5"~i6*),  passing  over  into  the  compensations  for 
the  bodily  absence  of  Jesus  from  his  afflicted  followers  (16^16**).  This 
stream  of  counsel  and  warning  closes  with  a  word  of  triumph,  (16"=  13'^^'^), 
which  runs  out  into  a  renewed  appeal  for  mutual  love  among  the  disciples. 
Then  follows  Peter's  protest  (13'^'"),  exactly  as  in  the  synoptic  tradition 
(Mt  26'^'^),  after  Christ's  mournful  anticipation  (16*^).  The  final  discourse 
of  14  ends  in  the  prayer  of  17  (cp.  14"=  17^  I4««  =  I7»'-,  14"=  17*).  In  the 
solemn  pause  before  the  exit — a  pause  too  short  for  such  a  discourse  as  that 
of  15  and  16— Jesus  utters  this  sublime  rhapsody  of  fiuth,  and  then  (18^)  leads 
the  disciples  out  to  face  the  end.  Note  that  on  this  rearrangement  13**^  is 
not  further  from  15"-  "  than  on  the  traditional,  that  I4'''  **  echoes  I3'*'", 
and  that  14"  is  more  natural  after  16*'  (where  the  same  statement,  made  for 
the  first  time,  rouses  wonder). 

(i)  The  difficulties  of  iS^*^  require  some  hypothesis  of  transposition  or 
dislocation,  (a)  The  order  of  SyrS»"  (»•  •«•  »♦•»•  »■«•  »•"•  «»•«),  unless  it  was 
due  to  early  harmonising  tendencies,  f  yields  a  coherent  outline  (so,  t.g,^  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Lewis,  ET,  xiL  518-519,  and  Old  Syriac  Gospels^  1910,  p.  xxxiv ; 
Blass,  Philology  of  Gospels^  57  f. ;  Loisy,  Etudes  Bibliques^  142  f.  ;  Calmes, 
420  C),  though  the  separation  of  "^  and  ^'  b  unlikely.  (3)  Spitta's  proposal 
{,Ur€.  i.  158-168)  is  »•  ^^  >*■*■•  "^",  v.«*  being  a  copyist's  repetition  of  ">» 
for  the  sake  of  the  narrative.  This,  however,  still  involves  among  other  things 
the  awkward  separation  of  "  and  ",  and,  unless  we  read  [c)  '•'**•  •••  »•»•»•« 
(with  J.  N.  Farquhar,  ET.  vi.  284-288),  the  alternative  is  (d)  »->*•  »■«•  »■»• 
»^"  (G.  G.  Findlay,  ET.  vi.  335  f.,  478  f. ;  Moffatt,  HNT.  528  f.,  693), 
which  straightens  out  the  narrative,  requires  little  textual  change,  and  arose 
from  quite  a  credible  slip  on  the  part  of  a  copyist,  who  passed  from  ^^  to  ^ 
in  the  exemplar  and  only  discovered  his  mistake  in  time  to  insert  ^**  after 

•  ijM-n  being  also  restored  to  their  original  position  after  i6*"'.  The 
revisionisU  prefer  to  omit  13"""  (Corssen)  or  i3***(Wellhausen,  Heitmttller), 
to  which  SchwarU  adds  13*^",  Wellhausen  13*'"". 

t  It  is  doubtful  whether  Tatian  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  order ;  cp. 
Iljelt's  DU  syrucko  EvangelumuborsetMung  u,  Talian's  DiaUssaron,  1901, 
pp.  128  L 
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''i  catching  up  the  last  words  of  "  in  order  to  ease  the  transition  in  ^^  and  dm 
recover  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  On  this  rearrangement  the  ctiror  of  *  gets 
a  satisfactory  subject,  the  high  priest  is  Kaiaphas  (as  1 1^*^^),  and  the  dispatch 
of  Jesus  to  the  latter  ceases  to  be  purposeless,  as  it  is  in  the  traditionad  ordei. 
The  slightest  change  would  t>e  to  take  '^  as  a  parenthesis  or  intercalated 
remark  (so  from  Erasmus  to  Edersheim).  Otherwise  it  miglit  be  placed 
after  ^  (so  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  Luther)  or  ^  (Strauss).  Wellbaiisen 
omits  it  with  drd  roO  Kaia^  (*),  and  wpSartm  and  d^tcpedt  Ar  r«v  Iwuarrm 
iKtiwmi  ("),  believing,  with  Schwartz  (adding  "-■')  and  Bousset,  that  the 
references  to  Kaiaphas  are  interpolated  (after  Mt  26^*^);  Bacon  (FintrtA 
Gospeit  485  f.)  omits  i«(m-u  and  **"'  as  interpolated  by  an  editor,  bat  bis 
thesis  that  the  Tatianic  order  reflects  the  order  in  the  original  of  the 
Fourth  gospel  (see  AJT.  iv.  770-795),  implies  (a)  that  the  Diateasaron 
follows  the  chronological  outline  of  the  Fourth  gospel — ^which  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  feasts,  «./.,  are  rearranged  (cp.  the  excellent  statement  by  Hobaon  in 
Thi  DiaUssarpH  of  Tatiait  and  the  Synoptic  Problem^  pp.  33  £.)— and  (i)  thtt 
the  Tatianic  order  of  the  Johannine  material  is  free  from  the  abraptness 
occasionally  evident  in  the  canonical  text — which,  again,  is  not  the  case, 
since  4^"^  forms  but  a  poor  bridge  between  5^  and  7^  while,  #.^.y  ^  is  hardly 
a  natural  prelude  to  4^ 

Turning  back,  with  these  data,  to  the  larger  problem  of  the 
gospel's  structure,  we  still  lack  a  sure  clue  to  any  process  of 
extensive  editing.  Upon  the  one  hand,  the  Fourth  gospel  has 
been  composed  in  such  a  way  that  any  earlier  documents  can 
no  longer  be  disentangled  without  recourse  to  highly  arbitrary 
canons  of  literary  procedure  and  speculative  reconstructimis  of 
the  text  On  the  other  hand,  any  original*  details  and  sayings 
which  may  be  assumed  to  lie  embedded  in  its  pages  do  not 
require  more  than  some  primitive  witness  upon  whom  the  author 
draws,  either  in  the  way  of  reproducing  them  from  oral  tradition 
or  by  direct  reminiscence.  These  reminiscences  are  more  easily 
felt  than  defined.  But  while  the  recognition  of  a  good  tradition 
under,  tfi^.,  some  of  the  Judean  passages  and  Jewish  allusions  in  the 
Fourth  gospel  may  imply  an  eye-witness  as  their  ultimate  source, 
it  need  not  have  been  John  the  apostle.  The  disciples  who 
accompanied  Jesus  on  any  of  his  visits  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem 
must  have  included  those  familiar  to  us  in  the  synoptic  gospels, 

*  Original,  /.«•  in  the  sense  of  being  independent  of  the  synoptic  tiadhian&. 
The  speeches  are  not  condensed  summaries,  but  expansions  of  such  sayings  or 
variations  upon  homiletic  themes  suggested  more  than  once  by  OT  paasages 
upon  which  midrashic  interpretation  had  been  playing  (cp.  G.  Klein's  Dtf 
atUUo  ChrUtlUko  JCateehismus^  1909,  pp.  49£).  For  the  Fourth  ^psptX  as 
an  inspired  Targum,  freely  rendering  the  sense  of  Christ's  ffarhing  idf  a  lata 
age,  cp.  Abbott's  Diat,  3374  A« 
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but  it  is  only  on  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  that  the  beloved 
disciple  appears  in  the  role  of  pre-eminence ;  this  r61e  at 
one  point  (i8^^)  suggests  not  a  Galilean  fisherman,  but  a 
Jerusalemite ;  it  is  significant  that  the  beloved  disciple  is  not 
claimed  as  an  authority  for  the  characteristic  episodes  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  gospel,  at  some  of  which,  indeed  {e,g.  3^ 
and  4^'),  he  could  not  have  been  present,  and  the  sole  trait  for 
which  his  authority  is  cited  (19^)  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful 
statements  in  the  whole  narrative. 

Little  or  no  result  has  flowed  from  the  repeated  attempts  to  postulate  a 
Johamiine  document  or  substratum,  which  have  been  made  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter  by  critics  firom  Bertholdt  {INT,  iii.  1302  f.),  who  argued  that  John 
took  down  the  Aramaic  sayings  of  Jesus  on  the  spot  and  afterwards  wrote 
them  out  from  his  notes,  to  Wendt,  Briggs,*  and  Spittaf  (Das  Johannes- 
JSvgim  als  Quelii  dtr  Geschichte  Jesu^  1910).  Since  John  the  apostle  was 
martyred  early,  the  only  available  h3rpotheses  of  this  kind  are  those  which 
make  the  historical  narrative  come  from  a  disciple  of  John,  and  merely  the 
discourses  from  the  apostle  himself  (so,  «^.,  Eckermann  originally  in 
Tkeologisehe  Beitrage,  1796;  C.  H.  Weisse,  die  Evgiienfrage^  1856);  or 
those  which  more  cautiously  make  John  only  the  witness  or  guarantee  of  the 
tradition,  the  authorship  being  relegated  to  a  later  hand  (so,  e,g,^  Paulus,  in 
the  HcAtXbttg  j€ihf^Ucher  tUr  Literaiur,  1 821,  pp.  ii2f. ;  J.  R.  Tobler, 
ZWT,y  i860,  pp.  169 f.,  ascribing  composition  to  Apollos;  Karl  von  Hase's 
Geschichte  Jesu^  1876 ;  Reuss,  La  Bible^  vi.,  1879 ;  Sabatier,  ESR,  vii.  181  f.  ; 
Ewald,  Renan,  and  Weizs&cker).  It  is  one  thing  to  postulate  a  general 
historical  basis  underlying  some  of  the  logia  and  perhaps  the  incidents  in  the 
gospel,  and  quite  another  thing  to  work  out  in  detail  a  theory  of  literary 
partition  by  means  of  which  the  Johannine  tradition  is  disengaged  from  the 
later  editorial  expansion  (so  variously  Schweitzer,  das  Evglmjoh,  nach  seinem 
inneren  Werth  u.  seiner  BedetUung^  1841 ;  Tobler's  die  Epgiienfrage,  1858 ; 
Delff,  Soltau,  Wendt,  and  Spitta). 

DelfiTst  earlier  nucleus  of  the  gospel  consists  mainly  of  the  following 
p^ggng^ . |f-s.  i»-n  2i>-i<*  ifl-*^  *->  3^-4^  4^  5^'^  "'^  6"*'''*  ^^*^  *^^'  7^'''* 

t7-S8.  «-44  8^.1 1*7   12^*1^    17-*<*   *i-*>*   M-S7.  4S-W    fjl-U.  11-18    j^l.igM   I9I-M. 

2oi-«i  iMi,     Wendt's  apostolic  source,  or  Johannine  logia,  may  be  traced 


*  Cp.  New  Light  on  Life  of  Jesus  (1904),  pp.  140-158. 

t  Spitta's  exhaustive  analysis,  with  its  Johannine  Grundschrift  (A)  and  its 
second  and  secondary  source  (B),  both  edited  by  the  redactor,  is  no  advance 
on  its  predecessors ;  its  extra  complexity  is  not  warranted  by  the  complexity 
of  the  data. 

$  Criticisms  of  Delflf  by  Sanday  {Exp,^  iv.  328  f.,  v.  375  f.),  A.  Meyer 
(7W.,  1899,  255f.,  295  f.),  and  Holtzmann  (TLZ.^  1890,  588 f.).  The  most 
permanent  suggestion  of  Delffs  was  that  the  author  was  a  Jerusalemite  disciple 
of  Jesus,  of  priestly  lineage,  who  after  writing  the  gospel  in  Jerusalem  worked 
in  Ephesus  as  a  iMaKoKot  and  then  re-edited  his  gospel  (adding,  #.^.,  ch.  21) 
for  Asia  Minor.    This  stands  better  than  his  lingubtic  analysis. 
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for  the  most  pwt  in— i^"*-  »■"•  »••"  a»-»*  (wbrtMi««j.  m^  ji-n.  t-n  ^4-it 
u-is.  10-s  S7.  (I),  a-n  ei-<.  »-7.  u-ar.  m-ss.  s^k.  s«>-«7  ^i»-».  3ib-94  ^n-M  (■« 

<■•!>.  6MB  yl-7  (Q.  10-14  (lalMtoiiOT).  8»-S7  (raUUnee).  28-19.  S>-4S  (1)  glS-lH*.  91-9.  tlh^m  ^1. 
«-•.  8S-41  i(^-U-  l»41a  (rabataaw).  »•«.  40  (1)  ||1.  S.  5-0(1).  7-10.  10.  17-31  |lwb»tiiMM>.  S-fV. 
»-M  (ratatuos).  »  |2S0-9Ba.  Sl-M.  M^Wft.  M-47k^  «-00  j-vl-IO*  12-17.  90.  Slb-»  ir.fg    I^"*^" 

14,  17,  i8»"**  19^"*.  Similarly  Soltau  [ZJV^,,  1901,  140-149;  5^,  190S, 
177-202),  after  putting  on  one  side  the  material  derived  from  the  synoptic 
tradition  (e,^.  i^*-  «-^  (»-^  z^"-  »•  «•  4«^  6^-"'  «^  9^-  •""  ii«-"P»>- 
I2«*  w-M  x3»-w  18,  i9i-a«.  w^  20>-»-  "-»•  >»■»),  finds  the  original  Johanninc 
Logia  {i.e.  sayings  with  a  historical  introduction)  in  i*  <"^'  •**  2**"  j^'^^ 

»-fla  ^l-f  (IS-IS).  »•».  I9-4S  ^1-10  (IB)  yl_^l  gl-U  ^18-41  i2»>-M  (>'-«)    i^S-U  (lt-SB|.  fB-«4 

i9«-w  20^*-M.  «-•.  Even  the  attractive  shape  into  which  Wendt  has  thrown 
the  hypothesis  of  C.  H.  Weisse  breaks  down  ;  *  the  distinguishing  data  of  tiie 
two  sources  are  inadequate ;  it  is  just  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  that  some  of 
the  least  historical  features  of  the  gospel  recur,  and  these  cannot  be  Himinatrd 
without  an  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  text.  The  distinction,  moreover,  between 
the  narratives  (with  their  emphasis  on  tnifUiti.)  and  the  speeches  (with  ipy^^ 
^fMTo)  cannot  be  carried  through,  for  in  the  latter  the  (pya  of  Jesos  are  not 
severed  entirely  from  the  tny/ieid  (cp.  6**  **),  whereas  once  at  least  in  the 
narrative  Jesus  does  not  lay  stress  on  his  ffrifUta  (26"),  and  in  7*  (narrative) 
worJb  are  equivalent  to  signs  and  wondeis.t  The  worJk  of  Jesus  (17^)  was  to 
manifest  the  glory  of  God  (17'),  and  this  surely  included  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  life  in  the  fffifA€ta  as  well  as  in  the  words  of  the  Son.  In  the  light 
of  5^'''*'  etc.,  it  is  not  possible  to  confine  worJk  and  working'  in  the  Fourth 
gospel  to  any  specific  line  of  activity  such  as  that  of  preaching  and  teaching. 
The  warJk  to  which  Jesus  refers  in  7*^  is  a  miracle,  and  when  tke  w^Ha  of 
himself  (s**)  and  God  (5*^)  are  ranked  objectively  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Baptist  (S**^)  and  the  Scriptures  (5*),  those  l/rya,  especially  in  the  light  of 
an  allusion  like  that  of  ic/',  cannot  be  what  Wendt's  theoiy  demands. 

More  help  is  to  be  secured  by  recognising  that  the  addition 
of  21  to  the  gospel  must  have  been  accompanied  by  some  further 
process  of  editing  in  the  text  of  1-20.  The  extent  to  which  this 
was  carried  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  '  beloved  disciple' 
and  of  the  putative  authorship,  as  well  as  on  the  theory  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  First  epistle.  The  author  of  the  latter — it  is 
a  fair  hypothesis — may  have  edited  Jn  1-20  (Zurhellen  adds  the 
Apocalypse  in  1-3,  21-22);  but  even  this  conjecture  leaves  us  in 

*  Cp.  the  critiques  by  Holtzmann  (7ZZ.,  1886,  197-200),  Haupt  {SIC, 
1893,  217 f.),  Lock  {JTS.^  1903,  194-205),  G.  W.  Stewart  (Exp.^  1903,  6$- 
So,  135-146),  Corssen  {GGA,,  1901, 645-656),  Bacon  {AJT,^  1901,  146-148), 
Hitchcock  KAJT.^  1901,  146-148),  Howlett  (Dublin  Review^  1904,  314-335), 
J.  A.  Cross  (ET,^  1903,  33i-333)i  Swete  {Exp,^  1903,  267-282),  Hargrove 
(HJ.  i.  410-412),  and  Schmiedel  (EBi.  2554-2556). 

t  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  context  that  Jesus  corrects  this  idea  of  his 
brothers.  He  simply  protests  against  their  eagerness  for  a  manifestation  of 
power  in  Judea. 
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the  dark  as  to  the  precise  extent  and  motives  of  the  editorial 
revision  which  added  2i^'^\  and  which  has  been  traced  in  12" 
and  iS^as  well  as  in  198*,  in  s^'^  (Scholten,  Wendt,  Zurhellen), 
640. 44. 64 1  iJttt  ,48. 18b.  28b  (Zurhcllen),  and  in  the  editorial  additions 

or  marginal  glosses  already  noted,  t\e.  especially  in  the  more 
eschatological  and  popular  traits  which  distinguish  the  First  epistle 
from  the  bulk  of  the  gospel.  A  further  application  of  this  hypo- 
thesis attributes  to  it  the  beloved-disciple  passages  (Schwartz), 
while  Schiitz,  Wellhausen,  and  F.  Westberg  (Die  Biblische  Chrotuh 
logU  nach  Flavius  Josephus  und  das  Todesjahr  Jesu,  1910,  83  f.), 
agree  that  the  festival-journeys  of  Jesus  have  been  interpolated  in 
the  original  gospel,  in  order  to  lengthen  out  the  ministry  to  three 
or  four  years.  Wellhausen  postulates  a  Galilean  Grundschrift  (A), 
with  no  speeches,  composed  by  some  anonymous  author;  but  its 
resemblances  to  Mark  do  not  serve  to  throw  much  light  upon  it, 
if  the  anonymous  author  {Ev.  Joh,  pp.  102  f.)  dealt  freely  with 
his  prototype;  and  its  Marcan  character  is  not  obvious,  if  it 
lacked  teaching  and  stories  of  the  healing  ministry.  It  has  also 
been  worked  over  by  a  redactor  (B),  who  draws  especially  on 
Matthew  and  Luke,*  and  reproduces  dialogues  and  discourses  of 
Jesus.  The  criteria  for  this  are  not  more  convincing  than  in  the 
case  of  Wendt's  partition-theory. 

The  outcome  of  our  investigation  is  therefore  negative  and 
tentative  on  the  whole.  The  central  problems  of  the  gospel  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  purely  literary  criticism,  and  no  reconstruction 
of  a  supposed  apostolic  source  does  justice  to  the  dual  character- 
istics of  the  book.  "  In  many  sections,**  as  even  Zahn  admits 
{INT.  iii.  p.  337),  "the  narrative  lacks  the  clearness  and  definite- 
ness  which  we  should  expect  from  an  eye-witness."  "The  whole 
nature  of  his  employment  of  the  synoptic  literature  is  symptomatic 
of  the  secondary  character  of  his  history.  An  independent  witness 
might,  of  course,  have  been  acquainted  with  earlier  presentations 
of  the  same  history  :  his  own  might  have  coincided  with  them  in 
its  main  features ;  but,  writing  in  the  light  of  his  own  recollections 
and  the  impressions  made  on  himself,  he  must  have  preserved 
some  originality  of  detail.    The  fourth  evangelist,  on  the  other 

*  Bousset  regards  the  Grundschrift  as  Lucan  in  tone,  and  ascribes  to  the 
redactor  a  predilection  for  Matthew.  Thus,  "im  tlbrigen  charakterisiert 
sich  die  Perikope  i^^  als  eine  freie  Bearbeitong  von  Apg  13*  und  dem 
Ittkanischen  Bericht  Uber  den  Tttufer,  dem  auch  der  Wortlaut  i**^  am 
nttchsten  steht**  (7W.  xii.  55). 

36 
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hand,  is  dependent,  even  in  minute  details,  on  the  earlier 
narrative "  (Wendt,  p.  48).  This  feature  of  a  later  age  is  even 
more  marked  in  passages  which  have  no  synoptic  parallels. 
Thus  the  dialogues,  beginning  with  the  introduction  of  some 
figure,  pass  over  into  a  disquisition  or  monologue,  in  which  the 
author  voices,  through  Jesus,  his  own  or  rather  the  church's 
consciousness,  usually  upon  some  aspect  of  the  christology 
which  is  the  dominant  theme  of  the  whole  book.  The  original 
figure  is  forgotten;  Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  woman,  or  the 
Greeks  serve  as  the  poinl  ^appui^  and  presently  the  so-called 
conversation  drifts  over  into  a  doctrinal  meditation  upon  some 
aspect  of  Christ's  person,  leaving  the  figure  or  figures  in  question 
without  any  record  of  Christ's  final  attitude,  or  of  the  effect  which 
he  produced.*  This  method  recurs  even  in  the  description  of 
John's  cross-examination  by  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem  (i^*'*). 
It  precludes  the  idea  that  the  author  could  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  these  scenes,  or  that  he  is  reproducing  such  debates 
from  memory.  The  interests  of  the  writer  lie  in  the  dialectic  of 
his  faith  rather  than  in  the  situation  which  he  provides  for  its 
successive  movements. 


The  objection  taken  to  this  view  of  the  Fourth  gospel,  vie  that  there 
no  milieu  for  such  controversial  discussions,  falls  to  the  ground  in 
of  writings  like  Justin's  dialogue  with  Trypho,  where  the  obscure  origin  of 
the  Christ  (viii.,  ex.,  cp.  Jn  y*'),  his  birthplace  (cviii.,  cp.  Jn  f^^\  the 
question  of  Sabbath  observance  (xziii.,  zxvi.  f.,  zlvii.  etc,  cp.  Jn  8^*^  7^*^)9 
the  coming  of  Elijah  (zlix.  f.,  cp.  Jn  i*^),  Jews  and  Samaritans  (IxxviiL,  cp. 
Jn  4,  8"),  etc,  are  among  the  topics  of  contemporaiy  interest  (see 
above,  p.  531). 

Over  against  these  traits  lie  the  indications  already  mentioned, 
which  suggest  that  the  author  had  access  to  some  reliable  his- 
torical traditions  for  his  work.  In  view  of  such  dual  phenomena, 
the  least  objectionable  hypothesis  lies  among  those  which 
postulate  not  only  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  thought  in  the 
Asiatic  chiux:h  and  the  development  of  Pauline  and  post-Pauline 
conceptions,  but  a  certain  oral  tradition  (Johannine  or  not)  upon 
the  life  of  Jesus  which  had  hitherto  flowed  apart  from  the  ordinaiy 
channels  of  evangelic  composition,  t    The  logia  of  this  tradition 

*  An  instance  of  this,  in  epistolary  literature,  occurs  in  Gal  2^*^. 

t  So,  after  Wendt  and  others,  Cone  (Gospel  Criticism  amd  Hisimrud 
Christianiiyt  1891,  pp.  251  f.:  "While  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  origin 
many  critical  problems  remain  unsolved,  there  is  at  least  a  strong  probability 
for  a  Johannine  nucleus  in  the  book,   for  frequtnt  'words  of  the  Lord' 
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cannot  often  be  disentangled  from  their  setting.  The  discourses 
in  which  they  are  embodied  represent  the  genius  of  a  single 
writer,  voicing  the  faith  of  his  circle  as  well  the  ideas  of  his  own 
mind.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  literary  channel 
by  means  of  which  these  sayings  and  traditions  have  flowed  into 
their  present  position  through  the  homilies  of  the  early  church, 
any  more  than  to  estimate  precisely  the  extent  to  which  their 
original  shape  and  colour  have  been  altered,  previous  to  their 
incorporation  in  this  gospel,  or  during  their  passage  through  the 
rich,  devout  mind  of  the  author  (see  pp.  43-44).  But  their 
gnomic  character,  their  outstanding  originality,  and  their  pro- 
found depth,  prove  that  the  dramatic  and  creative  genius  of 
the  author  had  materials  to  draw  upon*  in  composing  the 
meditations  and  illustrations  of  Jesus  which  distinguish  this 
gospel  from  the  synoptists. 

§  8.  The  Beloved  disciple  and  others. — The  mixture  of 
adherence  to  the  synoptic  tradition  and  imaginative  freedom  in 
its  treatment  comes  out  (a)  in  the  author's  references  to  the 
disciples,  and  (^)  in  his  allusions  to  the  family  of  Jesus. 

Peter,  in  accordance  with  the  dominant  tradition,  still  occupies  a  certain 
position  of  primacy  among  the  disciples.  Alluded  to  before  he  comes  on  the 
scene  (i**^),  he  is  still  their  spokesman  upon  occasion,  plays  a  prominent  r6Ie 
at  the  last  supper  (i3*"***  •**•  "*•)  and  in  the  dosing  scenes  (i8'*^),  and,  in 
accordance  with  primitive  tradition  (i  Co  15*,  cp.  Lk  14^),  has  his  own  access 
to  the  risen  Lord  (Jn  21'-*). f  Andrew  is  Simon  Peter's  brother  (i^^  6^),  and 
Jesus  calls  him  Kepkas  from  the  outset — a  proof  not  only  of  divine  prescience 
but  of  Peter's  pre-eminence  as  the  bulwark  of  the  church,  of  which  he  is  the 

(xvpuurA  yJbrpA)  handed  down  from  the  apostle  without  connection,  probably, 
and  without  a  historical  setting.  .  •  .  The  attentive  reader  finds  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  Gospel  words  which  are  probably  genuine  Johannine  logia 
of  Jesus"),  and  O.  Holtzmann  (Lebenjesu^  Eng.  tr.  p.  46:  '<At  the  time 
that  he  composed  his  work  the  traditions  of  the  life  of  Christ  had  not  yet 
become  crystallised  in  the  church's  (iuth.  Hence  the  current  of  the  evangelic 
narrative  was  still  able  to  carry  along  with  it  much  material  that  had  not  been 
utilised  by  the  synoptists  "). 

*  "  It  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  a  literary  artist  capable  of  inventing 
the  most  striking  sayings  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  or  to  the  woman  of  Samaria 
would  have  made  his  composition  as  a  whole  more  fiawless,  more  artistically 
perfect  than  the  Fourth  gospel  actually  is.  Judged  from  an  artist's  point  of 
view,  it  has  blots  and  awkwardnesses  which  a  master  of  imaginative  invention 
would  never  have  suflfered  his  work  to  exhibit"  (M.  Arnold). 

t  In  20M,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  while  the  other  diteiple  entered 
the  tomb  and  believed,  Peter  had  entered  without  believing  (oo  the  early 
attempts  in  Syr^  to  correct  20^  into  the  plural,  eg,  Diai.  I556f.). 
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spokesman  {€^).  The  author  thus  not  only  throws  bacic  Mt  id*  so  as  to 
cover  Peter's  career  from  the  beginning,  but  omits  the  subsequent  rebuke 
{fAou  Satan!)  of  Mt  i6^,  and  associates  the  devil  not  with  Peter,  but  with 
Judas  Iskariot  {6'^  I3»-  *^). 

The  remarkable  prominence  of  Andrew,  as  compared  with  his  position  in 
the  synoptic  tradition  (where  he  stands  second  to  Peter  in  the  apostolic  lists 
of  Mt.  and  Lk.),  appears  in  three  places,  i^^  6^  and  12*^^.  (a)  He  is  not 
only  one  of  the  first  two  disciples  (of  John  the  Baptist)  who  joined  Jesns,  bat 
is  the  first  disciple  named  in  the  gospel ;  he  brings  his  brother  Peter  to  Jesus, 
and  Bethsaida  is  expressly  called  tAi  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter.  (^)  He 
volunteers  information  to  Jesus  about  the  food-supply — another  detail  which 
the  synoptic  tradition  omits,  (c)  Finally,  he  acts  as  intermediary  between  the 
Greek  inquirers  and  Jesus.  These  allusions,  corroborated  by  the  traditions 
(e,f[»  Papias,  Gospel  of  Peter,  Gospel  of  the  Twelve)  of  the  second  centniy,* 
indicate  that  Andrew,  like  Philip,  was  an  important  figure  for  the  (Asiatic) 
circle  in  which  the  Fourth  gospel  circulated.  The  latter  is  the  first  disciple 
whom  JesusyS>MEr  (i^).  Andrew's  confession  of  faith  is  the  first  in  the  gospel. 
We  have  found  the  messioA,  but  Philip's  is  more  explicit :  IVe  have  found 
him  of  whom  Moses  wrote  in  the  law  and  of  whom  the  prophets  wrote ,  Jesus 
the  son  of  Joseph^  from  Naaareth,  He  is  prominent  at  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude  near  his  native  place  (6"^),  and  it  is  he  to  whom  the  Greek 
inquirers  first  apply  (la*^).  On  all  these  occasions  he  is  associated  more  or 
less  closely  with  his  fellow-townsman,  Andrew  ;  in  his  request  for  a  theopbany 
(14')  he  is  alone,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  and  Andrew  are  the  anomymoas 
pair  of  disciples  in  2i^ 

Thomas,  who  has  no  independent  r61e  in  the  synoptic  tiaditioD,  comes 
into  prominence  in  the  final  Judean  cycle  of  stories  in  the  Fourth  gospel,  at 
11^*  14"  and  20**** ;  in  the  appendix  he  is  mentioned,  next  to  Peter  (si*), 
among  the  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  appeared  after  death  in  Galilee.  It  is 
curious  that  John  only  mentions  'the  twelve'  four  times,  and  alwajrs  'in 
connection  with  some  mention  of  treachery,  possible  desertion,  or  unbelief'; 
he  significantly  widens  (13**)  the  saying  recorded  in  Mt  lo'^^sLk  10^,  and 
apparently  ranks  Nathanael  almost  on  a  level  with  the  twelve,  some  of  whom 
he  entirely  ignores  (cp.  Diai,  167 1,  1695).  The  absence  of  N.  from  the 
synoptic  lists  of  the  twelve,  together  with  the  fact  that  Philip  in  the  latter  is 
followed  by  Bartholomew,  has  suggested  that  B.  and  N.  represent  the  same 
person,  B.  being  the  patronymic  name  (so,  e.g.^  Keim,  Renan,  Calmes,  and 
Zahn) ;  the  similarity  of  the  name  has  led  others  (e.g*^  Resch,  TU.  x.  3. 
829  f.;  Rohrbach,  Berichte  aufd.  Auferstehung,  51  f.;  Weizsiicker)  to  identify 
him  with  Matthew  Levi,  which  has  the  merit  of  reproducing  the  Papias-list ; 
the  details  t  in  i^"'*  have  led  others  again  to  see  in  him  a  symbolical  figure  of 

*  In  one  Coptic  (Akhmim)  fragment  of  a  second  century  (a.d.  i  50-1 80) 
anti-gnostic  gospel  (ed.  Schmidt,  SBBA.,  1895,  705-711),  Andrew  appears 
with  Peter  and  Thomas  in  a  scene  corresponding  to  that  of  Jn  20^,  while  in 
another  gnostic  fragment  (ed.  Schmidt,  SBBA.^  1896,  pp.  839  f )  he  plays  a 
similar  rdle  of  incredulity. 

t  Abbott  (Diai.  3375-3377)  regards  the  story  as  a  version  of  the  rtoiy  of 
Zacchseus  in  the  sycamore  tree. 
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Paal  or  Faulinism  (Honig,  ZIVT.^  1884,  iiof. ;  Holtzmann,  BL.  iv.  294!  ; 
O.  Schmfedel,  HauptprobUme  d.  Le6en'Jesu\  22 f.,  iiyf. ;  KreyenbOhl,  iu 
353 f>S  EX  ^»  Scott,  pp.  47 f.  etc.),  tiie  Paul  who,  a  genuine  Israelite, 
wonhipping  under  the  unsatisfactory  fig-tree  of  Judaism,  was  called  by  Christ 
(Ac  22'b  Jn  i'),  and  broke  through  the  prejudices  of  his  early  environment  to 
win  personal  intercourse  with  Jesus  and  to  utter  a  greater  confession  of  fiuth 
in  the  divine  Son  than  his  predecessors  in  the  apoatolate.  But  in  view  of 
Gal  x^'*'',  a  later  writer  would  hardly  have  described  Paul's  approach  to 
Jesus  as  mediated  by  any  human  agency  (Jn  i^*  ^,  and  even  the  desire  of 
emphasising  the  apostolic  prestige  would  not  have  made  the  agency  apostolic ; 
he  would  rather  have  chosen  terms  like  those  of  i^.  Besides,  visions  were 
not  a  special  feature  of  Paul's  apostolate  (2  Co  ii*^  12^),  and  the  call  of  Paul 
was  not  motived  as  in  Jn  l^  (note  tUow^  not  ^irdXctf-a  or  i^r^a).  It  would 
be  more  plausible  to  identify  him  with  the  beloved  disciple  John  (so,  #.^., 
Spaeth,  ZfVT,,  1868,  168  f.,  309  f.,  and  Rovers,  TYl,  1869,  653-661). 
This  would  imply  that  the  references  in  Jn  21  are  from  another  plane  of 
thought,  though,  if  the  note  in  21'  is  correct,  it  helps  to  fill  out  the  connection 
between  !***•  and  2^^.^ 

It  is  often  argued  that  by  the  wpQro^  or  wpQrot  of  i^^  the  writer  subtly 
suggests  that  after  Andrew  found  his  brother  Peter,  the  other  disciple  of 
i»-4o  found  Ais  brother ;  consequently,  as  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  the  only 
other  pair  of  brothers  who  (according  to  the  synoptic  tradition)  were  among 
the  earliest  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  as  the  Fourth  gospel  never  mentions  them 
by  name,  their  calling  is  implied  here  (so,  «.^.,  Westcott,  Godet,  Zahn, 
Calmes;  cp.  Abbott,  JDiat.  1720,  1901).  The  Fourth  gospel  is  full  of  subtle 
touches,  but  this  is  hyper-subtle.  John  plays  no  independent  or  special  rdle 
in  the  synoptic  tradition ;  he  and  his  brother  James  are  called  (Mk  i^*) 
after  Peter  and  Andrew ;  in  the  lists  of  the  twelve  he  comes  fourth  (except  in 
Mk  3^*'"  where  Andrew  falls  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  place,  as  in  Mk  13* 
to  the  fourth);  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  acts  as  ^Mkesman  for  the 
twelve  (Mk  g^^^sLk  9^*'"')  exposes  him  to  a  rebuke  for  having  fiuled  to 
appreciate  the  generous  temper  of  Jesus,  and  the  presumptuous  claim 
advanced  by  himself  and  his  brother  (Mk  10^*,  softened  by  Mt  20^') 
betrays  an  equal  misconception.  He  is  third  in  the  group  of  the  four 
disciples  who  draw  from  Jesus  (Mk  13*^)  his  prophecy  of  the  future,  and  in 
the  group  of  three  who  fail  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  (Mk  i4'''*  =  Mt  26*^*) ;  but 
neither  at  the  last  supper,  nor  during  the  trial,  nor  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
does  he  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  slight  traces  in  Lk.  of  a  higher 
place  (contrast  8^  with  Mk  $"»  9'*=Mk  ^  and  Mt  17^)  next  to  Peter  in  the 
only  two  scenes  (raising  of  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  the  transfiguration)  where 
Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  appear  as  a  trio  of  intimates,  before  the  vigil  in 
Gethsemane.  Furthermore,  Lk.  omits  the  claim  of  Mk  10^,  though  he  was 
aware  of  it  (cp.  12^*^  22*"'=aMt  20*'- )»  identifies  the  two  confidential 
disciples  of  Mk  14^  (Mt  26*^  simply  o2  naBifral)  with  Peter  and  John  (22'''^), 
omiu  the  fisct  (Mk  i4"''sMt  26'''')  that  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee 

*  To  Loisy  (246  f.),  N.  is  a  composite  figure,  idealised  out  of  Matthew, 
Zacchcus,  and  Paul.  The  identity  of  N.  with  Matthew  and  Zaochseus  was 
first  suggested  by  Strauss. 
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slept  in  Gethsemane  and  were  rebuked  by  Jesus  (22^*^  and  llmt  all  the 
disciples  fled  after  their  Master  was  arrested  (Mk  i4''^sMt  26**),  and  adds  to 
the  women  at  the  cross  (Mk  l5^*^sMt  27"^)  rdiret  U  ytntml  m^ 
standing  at  a  distance  (22^.  This  is  carried  forward  in  Acts,  where  Jolm  is 
closely  associated  with  Peter  (i»  a^'*  4^  S^^)  during  the  early  Jerasalemite 
period  (cp.  Gil  2")  in  the  leadership  of  the  church.  He  then  drops  into 
oblivion ;  the  control  of  the  Jemsalemite  church  passes  into  the  hands  ol 
James,  the  brother  of  Jesus.  He  is  absent  from  the  Fourth  gospel,  unless  he 
is  tA£  behmd  (or,  other)  disciple.  Comparatively  little  is  made  of  the  latter 
figure,  except  to  hint  at  his  pre-eminence  in  one  or  two  scenes  (adapted  ham 
the  synoptic  tradition)  where  Peter  is  prominent.*  At  the  last  supper  (13"'') 
this  fiivourite  disciple  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  secret  of  Jesus,  as  none  of  the 
others  is.  During  the  trial  (18^*)  Peter  again  requires  his  interventioo, 
this  time  to  gain  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  At  the  cross 
(19*'')  he  receives  charge  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (mission  to  Jewidi 
Christians?)  f  and  witnesses  the  humor  effusus ;  at  the  grave  (26*^*)  he  is  the 
first  to  see  the  empty  tomb  and  then  believe,  ui,  without  requiring  to  see  the 
risen  Christ.  The  empty  tomb  was  enough  for  him;  all  else,  OT  proofii 
and  even  the  witness  of  the  women,  was  secondary. 

The  possibility  of  a  mystical  reference  in  all  (except  18"*)  of  theae 
passages  does  not  exclude — ^in  fact  it  would  rather  point  to — a  literal  basis. 
If  by  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (dr  i^dra  b  'IifO'oCf)  the  author  means  to 
suggest  the  typical  or  ideal  Christian,  a  permanent  witness  to  Christ's  love 
(till  I  come,  21),  the  ideal  is  in  part  a  Pauline  ideal  (=  Gal  2");  so,  t^,. 
Bacon  (Exp,''  iv.  324f.,  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate,  301  f.),t  who 
declares  that  "  the  heart  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  Paul's  confession  of  hb  &ith 
in  Gal  2**  "  (p.  326),  and  that  *'  when  we  can  be  satisfied  to  take  this  Gospel 
for  what  it  is,  the  richest,  choicest  flower  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Pauline 
churches  a  half  century  after  Paul's  death  ...  a  new  era  will  begin  in  the 
appreciation  of  this  great  Gospel."  The  choice  lies  between  identifying  the 
beloved  disciple  with  John  the  apostle  |  or  John  a  Jerasalemite  (Delff, 
Bonsset,  etc.),  and  regarding  him  as  ideal.    The  chief  objections  to  the  latter 

*  He  is  never  contrasted  with  sceptical  Jews  or  imperfect  Christians. 

t  Volter  (AfcUer  Dolorosa  und  der  LieblingsjUnger  des  Johannes  Epglau^ 
Mit  einem  Anhang  iider  die  Xomposition  dieses  Evglm,  1907)  makes  the 
beloved  disciple  in  1-20  the  John  Mark  of  Ac  12^ ;  the  gospel  is  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  a  mere  interpreter  of  Peter,  but  superior  to  him.  In  21, 
however,  the  beloved  disciple  b  the  Ephesian  presbyter.  This  is  great 
honour  done  to  John  Mark  (see  above,  p.  512). 

X  "  The  artist  who  paints  an  ideal  figure  has  a  model,  but  what  he  aims  to 
delineate  is  not  the  model."  While  the  beloved  disciple  originally  was  an 
ideal  figure  (according  to  Bacon),  partially  drawn  ftom  Paul,  the  editor  of 
the  appendix  identified  him  with  the  apostle. 

§  An  idealised  figure  of  the  historical  John  (Scholten,  op*  eit,  397  f.)  is  as 
adequate  an  explanation  as  perhaps  any  other ;  the  title  is  a  play  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  Similarly  we  may  feel  the  inwardness  of  Nikodemus 
and  the  Samaritan  woman  as  types  of  Judaism  uniting  belief  and  the  kive  of 
wonders,  and  the  more  susceptible  paganism  of  the  age. 
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riew  are  the  psychological  difficulty  of  ooncetving  how  an  abstract  figure 
could  be  put  side  by  side  with  the  other  disciples,  and  the  &ct  that,  in  the 
Jerusalem-scenes,  Delfl*s  hypothesis  has  considerable  plausibility. 

(3)  The  sbters  of  Jesus  are  ignored,  but  his  brothers  are  introduced  as 
different  from  his  disciples  (2^)  and  sceptical  of  his  claims  (7^*^^),  a  practical 
illustration  of  i^^".  The  coolness  of  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
Logos-Christ  is  developed  in  the  case  of  his  mother,  whose  earthly  relation- 
ship is  carefully  detached  from  the  higher  interests  of  the  Logos-Christ  on  the 
only  two  occasions  on  which  she  is  mentioned  (2^  19*^).  The  symbolic 
significance  of  the  mother  is  evident  in  both  places.  Taken  literally,  the  two 
passages  may  be  held  not  only  to  conflict  with  historical  probability,  but  to 
reveal  an  aloofness  which  it  is  ps)rchologically  difficult  to  associate  with  Jesus. 
The  presence  of  Mary  at  the  cross  may  be  a  deduction  from  Ac  i^^  and  both 
scenes  possibly  reflect  a  dramatised  variant  of  Mk  3'^'*  etc.,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  difierentiating  the  new  religion  from  its  parent  stock.  In  the 
former,  the  Logos-Christ  denies  that  he  has  anything  in  common  with  his 
family ;  in  the  latter  he  finally  loosens  the  nearest  tie  of  earthly  relationship. 
It  is  only  when  the  narratives  are  taken  as  symbolic  rather  than  as  a  mere 
record  of  fact  that  their  full  meaning  emerges. 

§  9.  TAe  authorship. — The  fourth  gospel  makes  no  statement 
about  its  author.  It  ends  with  the  remark,  ravra  8i  yiypairrai 
iva  mTr€vrfr€^  but  it  is  silent  upon  6  ypa^9.  The  appendix, 
however,  after  describing  the  destiny  of  the  yjoByfnjii  tv  iiydva  5 
IrfcrtnK^  adds  in  an  editorial  note  (21^):  (ArtK  ioriy  6  fM$rgT^ 
6  impTvpiSv  mpl  rovnav  koI  6  yp<£^as  ravra.  Unless  the  last  four 
words  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation  (so,  ^.^.,  von  Soden), 
the  beloved  disciple,  who  only  appears  definitely  in  the  closing 
days  of  Christ's  life,  is  claimed  not  simply  as  the  authority  for  the 
whole  gospel  (to  which  ravra  here  refers),  but  as  its  author. 
But  ^uis  custodiet  custodes'^  This  claim  is  not  made  by  him- 
self;* it  comes  from  the  anonymous  circle  who  endorse  the 
gospel  {kqx  6tBafi€v  ori  dXtfOrp  avrov  1}  fiofjTvpia  ^crrtV),  and  who 
have  added  the  two  closing  notes  (21^-^),  both  of  which 
indicate  that  the  gospel  had  been,  or  might  be  expected  to  be, 
criticised  for  its  unique  contents  (so  different,  e.g.,  from  the 
synoptic  tradition)  and  for  its  incompleteness.  The  latter 
criticism  has  been  already  met  by  anticipation  in  20^^^;  the 
former  is  to  be  felt  at  19^,  the  only  passage  in  the  gospel  which 
definitely  connects  the  author  with  an  eye-witness.  Here,  after 
the  soldier  has  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus  with  a  lance,  causing 
blood  and  water  to  pour  out  of  the  wound,  the  narrative 
continues :  and  he  who  saw  it  has  borne  witness  (ical  6  kiapOiKv^ 

*  For  attempts  to  preserve  part  of  these  verses  for  John,  cp.  Wetcel  {op. 
cit.  pp.  isf.), 
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fiMfiapTvpiffK€v)f  and  his  witness  is  true^—yea^  ke  knows  ikai  ie  is        I 
felling  the  truth  (ical  ^iccifoc  oTSck  ort  SXriBrj  Xcyci), — that  you  alsa 
may  believe.     Is  ciccikos,   in  this  enigmatic  protest,  a    human 
authority  or,  by  a  strong  asseveration  (cp.  2  Co  11^^ '^X  ^^ 
exalted  Christ  (so,  e.g,^  Dechent,  5!/^,    1899,  44^  ^-  \  Abbott, 
EBi,  1809;  Zahn,  Kommentar^  658  f.;  Peake,  London  Quart, 
Review^  i9oS>  ^75  >  Forbes,  Haussleiter*s  Zwei  Apost  Zeugen^  26- 
28)?    When  the  mystic  or  symbolic  sense  of  atfia  jccu  iSinp  is 
connected  in  any  way  with  i  Jn  5^  the  divine  reference  of 
iiccivof  becomes  rather  more  probable,  since  in  i  Jn.  the  pronoun 
always  means    the    exalted    Christ.    Still,  the    connection   is 
different  here,  and  upon  the  whole  l#ccivo$  may  be  reasonably 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  h  itopoKoii,  the  beloved  disciple  of  19*. 
This  would  imply  {a)  that  the  writer  was  or  wished  to  be  taken 
for  (so,  e,g,  Renan,  Jiilicher,  Loisy)  the  said  eye-witness,  or  (i) 
that  he  appeals  to  this  earlier  authority  in  order  to  corroborate  a 
statement  which  he  anticipates  will  rouse  suspicion  (so,   e.g.^ 
Hilgenfeld,  Weisse,  Harnack,  Weizsacker,  von  Soden,  Wendt 
Pfleiderer,  J.  R^ville,  Calmes,  Schmiedel,  Wellhausen). 

Physiologically,  it  is  possible  that  water  mixed  with  blood  iasaed  from 
some  wheal  or  bleb  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  the  lance  pierced,  "  hot 
blood  and  water  from  an  internal  source  are  a  mystery  **  (Dr.  C.  Crei^on, 
£Bi*  960-961),  or,  as  Origen  called  it,  rd  wapddo^ov  {c.  Cels.  n.  36).  The 
main  point,  however,  is  that  the  writer's  religions  interpretatioo  of  the 
phenomenon  which  he  records  is  not  anti-doketic  (as  in  i  Jn  5*), — the  effusion 
of  blood  would  have  sufficed  for  that  purpose,— but  symbolical.  The  object 
of  19*^'"  is  to  clinch  the  proof  that  Jesus  died  as  the  true  paschal  Lamb,  d 
which  no  bone  was  to  be  broken.  This  rounds  off  the  isolated  testimony  of  1*, 
and  explains  the  symbolism  of  tAe  blood  and  wattr  as  the  evidence  of  spiiitmd 
life  issuing  from  the  death  of  the  Christ ;  the  effusion  of  blood  «gnifi<¥B  the 
removal  of  sins,  the  effusion  of  water  the  impartation  of  life  eternal,  and  the 
collocation  of  both  indicates  that  these  are  vitally  connected  in  the  work  of  Christ. 

This  would  be  confirmed  if  6  TMredwr  els  i/ii  in  7"  were  taken  with  ud 
rcWrw  of  7*^  (cp.  Nestle,  ZNiV,,  1909,  323),  and  ain-od  referred  not  to  the 
individual  believer  but  to  the  Christ  (so,  «.^.,  Grill,  16 ;  Loisy,  Calmes,  Forbes, 
Westcott),  as  was  apparently  the  view  of  the  Gallic  Christians  e.  a.d.  570 
(Eus.  H,  E,v,i,  22)  and  possibly  Cyprian  amongst  others.*  The  author  makes 

*  All  three  points,  Christ  as  the  source  of  living  water,  bdievers  not  only 
as  the  recipients  but  transmitters  of  it,  and  the  identification  of  it  with  the 
Spirit,  are  represented  in  the  third  ode  of  Solomon  in  the  JVstit  Sophia^  an 
ode  which  (cp.  Ryle  and  James,  T%e  Psalms  of  Solomon^  pp.  157  £  ;  R. 
Harris,  Tlu  Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon^  12-13)  i^  tinged  with  Johannine 
rather  than  specifically  gnostic  colours,  and  is  probably  to  be  dated  not  later 
than  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  A.D. 
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Jesus  refer  to  himself  as  a&roO,  because  the  passage  (see  p.  33)  is  a  prophetic 
quotation,  with  a  proleptic  allusion  to  the  Spirit  which  was  not  to  be  poured 
out  upon  believers  until  Jesus  was  glorified  (7"^ =20^).  On  the  other  hand, 
when  T*"  is  read  with  6  viareitap  e/t  ifU  as  equivalent  to  the  following  a&roO, 
the  conception  of  the  believer  as  a  source  of  spiritual  blessing  for  others  tallies 
with  ao^*^,  especially  if  the  iiaBjifnd  of  the  latter  scene  are  not  restricted  to 
the  apostles. 

XQ**  is  therefore,  as  Blass  warned  critics  (5!^.,  1909,  128  f.), 
a  foundation  of  sand  upon  which  to  build  any  critical  theory  of 
this  gospel's  origin,  whether  the  verse  should  be  relegated  to  the 
margin  \e^  fuld.  om.)  or  not  Its  use  is  to  prove  not  the  presence 
of  an  eye-witness,  but  the  spiritual  testimony  or  interpretation 
which  is  the  essential  aim  of  the  writer.  Furthermore,  the  verse 
is  so  closely  connected  with  21^,  that  either  the  editor  of  the 
appendix  must  have  moulded  his  words  on  the  former  passage, 
or  inserted  the  latter  (so,  e.g,^  Bacon,  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research 
and  Debate^  171  f.)  *  as  a  paraphrase  of  3  Jn  ^'  and  i  Jn  5^ 
The  latter  alternative  is  preferable.  If  iqW-^'W^  a^e  omitted 
(with  the  opening  and  un-Johannine  hfwwro  yap  ravra  of  v.^), 
the  sense  is  clear :  06  Kariaiav  avrov  rk  o'iccXi;,  Iva  ^  ypo^if 
wkffp(o&jl'  6cmn¥  06  avyrpiPrjcrtTai  a^ov  (so,  e^»,  Schwartz, 
Wellhausen,  Heitmtiller).  The  interpolation  in  w.**"**  tallies 
substantially  with  21^,  the  main  difference  being  the  substitution 
of  Uuvo9  oI8cv  for  o28a/Acy.  V.^,  with  its  un-Johannine  Ircpa 
ypa^  points  to  the  cirde  from  which  Apoc  i^  (cp.  Mt  24**) 
originated,  though  the  quotation  is  differently  applied  (there 
eschatological,  here  historical).  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  mere  omission  of  v.^  (with  ical  ^j^Atfcv  cvMv 
a^  mu  v&iip  in  **,  and  iycFcro  yap  ravra  in  ^)  gives  an  equally 
good  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  avoids  the  necessity  of 
regarding  20*^  as  another  interpolation  (or  part  of  one). 

Unless  John  the  presbyter  is  brought  in  (cp.  besides 
Hamack,  etc.,  S.  Eck  in  Preuss,  Jahrb.^  1898,  25-45),  the  author 
of  Jn   1-20  and   the  editor  who  revised   it  and  added  the 

*  According  to  Bacon,  R.  (the  Ephesian  editor)  identified  the  nameless 
elder  who  composed  the  Fourth  gospel  and  the  epistles  with  the  beloved 
disciple.  It  is  too  drastic  to  regard  (so,  «.^.,  Schwartz  and  Bousset)  the 
'  beloved  disciple '  passages  as  editorial  insertions — an  analysis  which,  among 
other  results,  would  leave  Judas  with  little  else  than  the  bag,  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  no  theory  of  an  apostolic 
Crundsckrifit  or  even  of  a  '  Johannine '  source  for  narratives  or  logia,  has  yet 
been  worked  out  with  any  approach  to  probability. 
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appendix  are  both  unknown.    The  former,  like  the  writer  ol 
Matthew,  was  one  of  the  anonymous  early  Christian  authors, 
probably  of  Jewish  origin,  who  were  content  to  sink  their  names 
in  their  great  cause  and  subject    All  we  can  discover  is   the 
general  traits  and  tendencies  of  his  mind,  as  these  may  be 
supposed  to  come  out  in  his  work.     It  is  not  a  paradox  to  say 
that  nothing  in  his   pages  necessarily  implies,  while  several 
features  practically  forbid  the  conjecture  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness.    "  His  mastery  of  midrashic  method,  especially  that  of 
a  *  spiritualising  *  Alexandrian  type,  reminds  us  of  an  Apollos ; 
his  attitude  towards   Stoic  conceptions  and  to  some  of  the 
commonplaces  of  Greek  philosophy  recalls  the  venerable  Ephesian 
teacher  of  Justin  Martyr.    All  reasonable  inferences  of  this  kind 
have  value  in  proportion  as  they  help  us  to  understand  the 
author,  his  task  and  his  times"  (Bacon,  Fourth  Gospel^  464).     It 
may  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity, 
that,    "when   the  exquisite  Greek  word-science,   the  brilliant 
dialectic,  the  dramatic  colouring,  of  the  alluring  life,  the  exalted 
death,  the  perfect  self-sacrifice,  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  had 
failed  altogether  to  influence  the  masses  of  mankind,  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  springing  from  a  despised  unlettered  people,  triumphed 
over  the  world";  but,  in  view  of  writings  like  Hebrews,  the 
writings  of  Luke,  the  epistle  of  Diognetus,  the  Apology  of 
Aristides,  and  above  all  the  Fourth  gospel,  it  is  incorrect  to 
describe  the  religion  of  Jesus,  in  its  initial  approach  to  the 
ancient  world,  as  "dressed  in  nothing  that  made  it  attractive 
to  the  cultured  intellect."  *    The  Fourth  gospel  represents  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  re-state  the  primitive  faith  for  some  wider 
circles  who  were  susceptible  to  Hellenic  influences,   and  the 
author,  in  translating  the  gospel  of  Jesus  for  their  benefit,  shows 
himself  a  master  not  only  in  his  selection  of  the  matter  he  had 
to  convey,  but  in  his  grasp  of  the  language  in  which  he  had  to 
reproduce  his  beliefs. 

§  10.  The  appendix.^ — ^The  epilogue  or  appendix  (ch.    21) 

*  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  Literary  Remains  (1905),  p.  229. 

t  Special  literature :  Hoekstra  ( 7T. ,  1867, 407-424, '  het  laatste  Hoofdstuk 
van  het  vierde  Evangelie') ;  Eberhardt,  Evang,  Joh,  c.  21  (1897) ;  Klopper 
{ZWT.,  1899,  337-38O;  Zahn,  IN7,  (§  66);  Wendt  (pp.  24&-2S3); 
J.  R^ville  (305-320) ;  Mof&tt,  HN7,  694  f. ;  Horn,  Abfassungsteit^  Geuk' 
ithiichkeit,  und  Zweck  von  Ev,  Joh.  Kap,  21  (1 904) ;  Bacon,  Fourth  Gospd 
in  Ref^^fh  and  Peb^te  (1910),  190  f.,  2U  f.  (due  tP  revision  at  Roine)u 
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describes  a  Galilean  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  seven  of 
his  disciples,  which  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  former  (21^'^^), 
Jesus  enables  the  disciples  to  secure,  with  unbroken  net,  an 
astonishing  take  of  fish,  and  then  provides  them  with  a  meal 
upon  the  beach.  In  the  second  part  (21^^^),  which  describes 
the  conversation  after  the  meal  (cp.  Merx,  /Mf.,  1898,  154- 
160),  Peter  is  restored  to  his  vocation,  while  the  destinies  of 
Peter  and  the  beloved  disciple  are  contrasted.  Finally,  an 
editorial  note  (w.*****)  vouches  for  the  beloved  disciple  as  the 
authority  and  author  of  the  gospel,  and  also  apologises  for  its  lack 
of  completeness  (cp.  Diat  2414-2416,  and  Lucretius,  i.  410  f.). 
The  naive  hyperbole  of  the  latter  verse  is  quite  consonant  with 
contemporary  rabbinism  (see  Bacher's  Agada  d.  Tannaiien\  L 
24  f.,  for  a  striking  parallel  from  Jochanan  b.  2^kkai).  The 
former  opens  up  at  a  stroke  the  problem  of  the  gospel's  origin 
and  authorship. 

The  true  climax  to  the  gospel  is  20*^^,  which  Tertullian 
{adv.  Prax.  25)  called  its  "clausula.''  Had  the  author  originally 
meant  to  add  the  contents  of  21,  he  would  have  transferred  the 
"clausula"  to  a  place  after  21^*  or  2i**<**)  (Zahn),  as  indeed 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris  {New  Testament  Autographs^  pp.  14  f.)  once 
proposed  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  v.^  implies  an  insufficient 
amount  of  writing  material  (cp.  2  Jn  **,  3  Jn  ").  After  2o**^ 
anything  further  is  almost  an.  anti-climax.  The  seven  oi^/Mta  are 
complete.  Jesus  has  appeared  thrice  after  death.  The  disciples 
have  all  received  their  commission  (not  to  baptize,  cp.  Mt  28^^; 
above,  p.  253,  and  ERE.  ii.  380). 

(a)  Was  the  gospel  edited  posthumously,  like  Vergil's  AeneH 
by  some  friend  or  friends  of  the  author  {summatim  emendata)? 
On  this  hypothesis  (Weiss,  Reuss,  Eberhardt,  Bovon,  eta),  the 
epilogue  might  be  the  work  of  Philip  and  Andrew  (2 1^  cp.  i*^  6^1 
1 2*^-,  so  Haussleiter  *),  or  of  Andrew  alone  (Chastand).  {b)  Or, 
was  the  appendix  added   by  John  himself  t  as  a  deliberate 

*  Both  Haussleiter  and  Horn,  however,  hold  that  the  appendix  was 
written  daring  the  lifetime  and  with  the  sanction  of  John,  so  that  their 
▼lews  really  approximate  to  (b).  Kenyon  {Hdbk  to  Text,  Crit,  cf  NT,  pp. 
27  f.)  represents  a  popular  opinion  in  concluding  that  the  gospel,  after 
being  dictated  by  the  apostle,  "seems  to  have  been  finally  issued  by  a 
Committee  of  the  church  of  Ephesus." 

t  As  a  curiosity  of  criticism,  one  may  record  the  hjrpothesb  of 
P.  F.  Vigdius  (Hist,  krit,  Omienoek  naar  den  Schrijver  vonjoh,  xxi,,  Leiden, 
187 1 ),  that  the  epilogue,  but  not  the  gospel,  came  from  the  hand  of  John.  ^ 
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finals  to  his  gospel  (so,  e,g^,  Luthardt,  Godet,  Westcott,  Lightfool, 
Plummer,  Schanz,  Becker,  Dnimmond,  Lepin,  Sanday)?  Or 
{c)  was  it  added  by  the  unknown  and  anonymous  author  of  tiie 
gospel  to  a  work  which  he  had  already  finished  (so,  e.g.^  Renan, 
Hilgenfeld,  Thoroa,  Baljon,  Jacobsen,  Jiilicher)?  The  yiev 
that  it  was  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  gospel  is  upon  the 
whole  more  probable  than  any  of  these  theories,  even  than 
the  last  As  the  writer  belonged  to  the  ^*Johannine  circle,* 
and  as  he  was  composing  an  appendix  to  the  gospel,  his  style 
naturally  approximates  to  that  of  the  work  which  he  is  editii^ 
but,  even  within  the  brief  space  of  the  appendix,  idiosyncrasies 
of  language  and  style  appear  which  are  practically  sufficient 
to  indicate  another  hand :  *  e,g.  Sc^cos,  Urthm  x<^^  ^  rpirov^ 
iviffTpi^HOf  iierdC^f  urxvoi,  roAfuxcD,  rpCrov  (adv.),  ci  ^IScX^oi^  vnyw 
with  infinitive,  iraiSca  for  rficvio,  wpnia  for  wpnl,  iyyiBm  for 
dyaoTcfe,  and  ^^cii^  for  aycu'  (v.^^) ;  lirl  in  v.^  is  different  from  the 
hA  of  6^*"**  (cp.  Diat  2340-2342) ;  ^ovcpooi  (w.^  ")  is  unusually 
employed  to  describe  a  resurrection  appearance  (cp.  Mk  16^^*); 
the  iw  after  &ms  in  v.^  also  corresponds  to  the  use  in  1  Jn 
3*  rather  than  to  Jn  2^  14^  15^^,  and  the  disciples  are  described 
in  synoptic  rather  than  Johannine  style  (Peter  a  fisherman,  the 
sons  of  Zebedee).  The  date  of  the  passage — ^if  appreciably 
different  from  that  of  the  gospel-^must  have  been  early  enough 
to  allow  of  its  incorporation  into  the  archetype  of  all  existing 
texts  (not  before  a.d.  zSo,  Krenkel;  not  before  a.d.  155,  Brbes 
in  ZKG.^  X90I1  lo-iiy  as  unknown  to  Irenasus).  Several  of 
those  who  insist  that  it  formed  an  integral  part  f  of  the  gospel, 
however,  use  this  conclusion  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  work 
down  pretty  far  into  the  second  century  (particularly  Thoma 
and  Jacobsen),  and  Keim  dates  its  composition  c.  A.D.  160^ 
previous  to  2  P  i^^  in  the  age  when  the  cult  of  John  was 
rbing  in  Asia  Minor.  Probably  it  is  to  be  dated  not  long  after 
the  Fourth  gospel  itself,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 

*  So,  f.^.,  Baur,  Schwegler  {NZ,  ii.  355  f.),  Scholten,  Ketm,  Klopper, 
Pfleiderer,  Chastand  {VApdir^  Jean,  9&-104),  J.  RMUe,  Loisjr,  Wdss, 
J.  Weiss,  Bacon,  Loofs,  Schwartz,  Schmiedel,  Bnistoo  {Revue  tk  TkieL  ei  dt 
Pkiios.t  1906,  501  f.)>  Heitmtiller,  etc. 

t  Especially  when  its  contents  are  interpreted  allegorically  as  repretentm- 
tions  of  the  latter  church  and  its  experiences,  as,  e,g.^  by  Kdm  (vi.  pp.  313- 
318)  and  Pfleiderer.  Chastand  (V Apdtrt  Jean^  pp.  9^104)  regards  it  as  the 
work  of  a  later  hand,  but  a  fruit  of  the  apostle's  oral  teaching :  "  Noos  en 
fidions  comme  le  codicille  qui  accompagne  le  testament  de  I'apOtre." 
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The  appendix  falls  into  three  parts  (ai*-^*  ai^-"  2i**-«*), 
which  are  more  or  less  closely  linked  together. 

(i.)  The  failure  of  the  disciples  to  recognise  Jesus,  which 
comes  in  awkwardly  after  20^%  shows  that  originally  the  story  of 
21^-1^  was  the  first*  of  a  Galilean  series  of  appearances.  The 
abrupt  and  unmotived  change  of  place,  from  Jerusalem  to 
Galilee,  suggests  that  the  writer  or  editor  desired  to  harmonise 
the  two  lines  of  tradition  upon  the  resurrection-appearances  of 
Jesus,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  feel  this  motive  than  to  trace  its 
mode  of  operation, 

Loofs  (die  AitfersUkungsheruhU  tmd  ihr  IVtrt^  pp.  3if .)  regards  21^'^^ 
as  based  originally  on  a  pre-resurrectlon  story,  which  has  been  misplaced 
and  combined  with  a  (non-Galilean)  post-resarrection  appearance  to  Peter 
(ai*^ ;  cp.  Resch,  TU.  x.  4,  pp.  47  f.,  195  f.).  The  main  theories  of  2i*-» 
however,  associate  it  either  (a)  with  the  lost  conclusion  of  Mark's  gospel,  or 
(b)  with  Lk  5^*".  (a)  Upon  the  former  hypothesis,  it  is  argued  that  the 
passage  represents  a  more  or  less  freely  edited  form  of  the  lost  ending  to 
Mk.'s gospel  (Rohrbach,  pp.  52  f. ;  Haniack,  ACL.  ii.  1. 696 f.,  and  BNT.  i. 
227 1;  Eberhardt,  81-83  >  Loi>y ;  t  ^^  DobschttU,  PrcbUnud,  ap,  ZeiiaiUr, 
14  f. ;  H.  Schmidt,  ^AT.,  1907,  487),  or,  more  probably,  a  variant  of  the 
same  tradition  (Wendt,  Kirsopp  Lake,  pp.  X43  L ;  Heitmttller).  If  Mk.*s 
gospel  was  ever  finished,  it  must  have  included  a  Galilean  vision  (16^)  in 
which  Peter  played  a  prominent  (perhaps  an  exclusive)  r61e }  but  even  if  this 
were  equivalent  (cp.  Meltzer,  PM,^  1902,  I47'i$6)  to  x  Co  i5*sLk  24**,  it 
would  not  correspond  with  the  narrative  of  Jn  21^*"  (wher^  Peter  is  not  the 
first  or  the  only  one  to  see  the  Lord,  and  where  it  is  not  the  eleven  disciples 
who  are  present).  If  Mk.'s  original  conclusion  is  to  be  felt  anywhere,  it  is 
(see  pp.  239  f. )  in  Mt  28  rather  than  in  Jn  21  (so  especially,  against  Rohrbach, 
Schmiedel,  EBi,  4054-4055).  {b)  But  possibly  the  story  is  based  on  the 
tradition  of  Lk  5^'^  (so  many  editors  and  critics,  irom  Strauss  and  Weisse 
to  Brandt,  Evang,  Ges<hichUt  401  L ;  Kldpper,  Pfleiderer,  Urc*  iL  390 ; 
A.  Meyer,  Wellhausen,  Forbes,  etc.).  The  ordinary  view  of  the  L^can 
story  is  to  find  a  symbolic  representation  of  Peter  undertaking  the  mission 

*  The  rehabilitation  of  Peter  also  is  more  tardy  than  might  be  expected, 
"  One  is  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  this 
appendix  to  the  Fourth  gospel,  so  that  one  may  identify  this  meeting  of  Jesus 
and  Peter  with  that  mentioned  in  Luke's  gospel  (24**),  One  may  ask,  would 
Peter  unpardoned  have  been  found  in  the  apostolic  company?  G>uld  the 
loving  heart  of  Jesus  have  left  him  so  long  uncomforted  ?  The  incident  loses 
much  of  its  significance  if  placed  at  a  later  date  and  after  another  meeting 
with  Jesus;  surely  the  restoration  to  apostleship  must  have  taken  place  at 
the  first  and  not  the  second  meeting  "  (Garvie,  Exp,'*^  July  1907,  p.  18). 

t  Loisy  {Syn*  ivang,  L  444  f.)  explains  its  presence  here  as  due  to  Luke's 
deliberate  omisrion  of  the  Galilean  appearances  and  at  the  same  time  to  his 
desire  to  conserve  the  story  on  account  of  its  symbolic  value.  He  conserved 
it  by  using  it  not  for  the  rehabilitation,  but  for  the  original  call  of  Peter. 
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to  the  Gentiles  only  at  the  express  command  of  Jesus  {cp.  Ac  lo^}  and 
requiring  Paul  or  the  other  apostles  to  assist  him  (5^),  while  the  broken  net 
is  supposed  to  imply  the  rupture  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Christians,  and  so  forth  (v.'=sGal  2*).  Loisy,  who  recognises  the  improba- 
bility of  a  definite  symbolism  in  details,  agrees  with  Holtzmann  and  ocheis 
that  the  unsuccessful  night's  fishing  is  "  sans  doute  une  allusion  k  rinsuco^ 
de  la  pr^ction  apostoliqne  aupr^  les  Juifs" — a  strange  allusion  in  fiioe  of 
Ac  2^*  1  The  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  which  shines  through  both  Lk  5^'" 
and  Jn  21^*^^  is,  however,  as  unmistakable  as  the  fact  of  some  conniectkm 
between  the  two  stories  or  traditions,  particularly  when  that  of  Jn  21'*^  b 
recognised  (as,  «.^.,  by  Loofs)  to  have  originally  represented  a  pre-resurrection 
incident  which  had  no  connection  with  Jn  21^"^.  It  is  noticeable  €bat 
Luke  (5^-1^)  substitutes  for  Mk  i^^^^Mt  4''-'  a  call  which  not  only  pots 
Peter  first  (before  James  and  John),  but  makes  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
the  occasion  for  a  confession  of  sinfulness  on  the  part  of  Peter  which  Jesus 
turns  into  an  assurance  of  his  apostolic  vocation.  This  was  probably  the 
theme  which  suggested  the  tradition  of  the  following  story  in  2I''''. 

It  is  doubtful  if  even  21''^^  is  a  unity  as  it  stands,  though  the  analyies  of 
its  composite  character  have  not  yet  reached  any  measure  of  agreement ;  cp. 
SolUu,  who  finds  two  strata  in  2I*-^  "  and  2i»'  »■",  H.  Schmidt  {SJC, 
1907,  487-512),  who  traces  the  dual  background  in  Lk  5^^^  and  Lk  24^''', 
and  Volter  {Du  Entsiehung  des  Glaubtns  an  die  Aufentehung  Jtsu^  1910,  pp. 
52)  who  detects  the  redactor's  hand  in  21*^  ^"  and  the  source  in  %&*'  *- 

lSft.]S.1Sb 

(ii.)  The  rehabilitation  of  Peter,  with  the  prediction  oC  his 
death  and  of  that  of  the  beloved  disciple  (21^-^),  is  a  symbolic 
fragment  which  has  no  synoptic  analogue,*  but  21*^  may  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  synoptic  logion. 

The  fiut  that  the  words  in  21"  If  I  choose  thai  ho  should  survifo  till 
I  como,  are  immediately  followed  by  an  allusion  to  authorship  (▼.**)  has 
suggested  the  hypothesis  that  they  refer  to  the  latter  form  of  activity  and 
influence,  (a)  Thus  Irenseus  took  the  words  as  a  reference  to  the  apocalypse, 
with  its  reiterated  allusions  to  the  Lord's  coming ;  on  this  form  of  the  theory 
(so  variously  Bengel,  Ebrard,  and  Luthardt),  John  survived  to  see  the  Lord's 
coming  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  {h)  Strauss  even  less  probably  suggests  thai 
/thev  meant  the  permanence  of  John's  teaching,  which  was  to  outlive  the 
Petrine  tradition,  f  This  is  the  idea  of  21^,  where  the  witness  (paprypQ^) 
is  the  permanent  jfunction  fulfilled  by  the  gospel  once  written  {ypd^ftat) ;  the 
disciple,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh.     It  is  just  conceivable  that  the  terms 

*  Schwartz's  {ZNW,,  1910^  96  t)  theory  that  2i>*-"  is  a  doublet  to  Mt 
ifffiu  sounds  far-fetched. 

t  Schwartz  (48  f. )  fiuitastically  refers  iUp€w  in  v."  to  the  later  legend  of 
John  lying  incorruptible  in  the  grave  (cp.  Corssen's  ed.  of  the  third  oentniy 
MoHorchian  Prologues,  p.  102),  and  makes  v."  the  later  addition  of  a  scribe 
who  mistook  it  for  a  reference  to  the  Parousia.  The  ixoXov^cSr  of  Peter  is 
no  proper  antithesis  to  this,  however,  and  the  legend  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Leucian  Acta. 
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mig^t  apply  to  him  when  still  alive,  though  in  this  case  we  should  have  one 
authority  being  certificated  by  a  lesser.  But  the  natural  impression  made 
by  21*'''*  is  that  the  beloved  disciple  has  died.  Jesus  did  not  will  that  he 
should  survive  till  the  second  coming. 

The  ordinary  interpretation  is  that  one  object  of  the  story  vras  to  remove 
an  erroneous  impression  created  by  John's  longevity.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  would  exclude  the  identification  of  the  beloved  disciple  with  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  if  the  early  martyr-death  of  the  latter  is  accepted  as  historical. 
If  it  is  not,  the  figure  of  the  beloved  disciple  may  be  [a)  identified  either 
with  that  John  or  with  John  the  presbyter,  or  else  {b)  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ideal  Christian.  When  (a)  is  followed,  those  who  regard  cfa.  21  as  from 
a  different  hand  may  still  take  the  beloved  disciple  of  1-20  as  originally 
modelled  on  the  apostle  John ;  in  which  case  ch.  21  betrays  the  conscious 
or  unconscious  confusion  of  the  apostle  with  the  presbyter.  But  it  is  even 
posable  to  interpret  21*^  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  its  reference  to  John 
the  apostle,  in  the  light  of  his  early  martyrdom.  The  starting-point  of  this 
interpretation  is  the  mysterious  saying  of  Jesus  preserved  in  Mk  9^sMt  16" 
=Lk  ^  that  some  (rvcs)  of  the  disciples  (not  simply  of  his  contemporaries) 
would  survive  until  he  returned  in  messianic  glory.*  Whether  Mt  has 
expanded  eschatologically,  and  Lk.  abbreviated,  the  original  Marcan  form 
(cp.  I  Co  4^ ;  Resch,  ParalUl'TexUy  iii.  156  f.),  or  whether  Mt.  is  closer  to 
the  original,  matters  nothing  for  our  present  purpose.  The  Fourth  evangelist 
has  already  generalised  and  spiritualised  the  saying  (8'^''')  in  characteristic 
fiishion ;  in  21"  it  is  at  once  applied  specifically  to  the  beloved  disciple  and 
also  cleared  of  popular  misconceptions.  What  the  writer  means  is  that  the 
beloved  disciple  did  not  stay  where  he  was,  but  followed  Jesus  in  his  own 
way,  ue.  that  John  outlived  Peter,  and,  although  he  too  died  as  a  martyr, 
did  not  die  in  the  same  way  as  his  fellow-disciple.  Whatever  was  the 
original  context  of  the  saying  (cp.  Mk.'s  aroi  AcycF  a^o«s),  it  follows  in  the 
synoptic  tradition  Christ's  claim  that  the  true  disciple  must  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  the  Lord  {(if6,rw  rbw  rravpbw  a&roO  xal  djcoXovtfWrw  ftoi, 
Mk  9*^Mi  i€^=IJl  ^).  This  connexion  underlies  the  association  of 
Peter's  death  on  the  cross  and  his  following  of  Jesus  in  Jn  21^**,  and  also 
the  suggestion  in  21**  **'**  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beloved  disciple,  theire 
was  a  following  which  did  not  involve  such  a  death  and  yet  did  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  imply  survival  till  the  return  of  Jesus.  The  beloved  disciple 
did  not  suffer  martyrdom  on  the  cross,  but  he  did  taste  of  death  before  the 
Lord  returned.  The  point  of  21*^*  therefore  lies  in  the  contrast  between 
dKoSovSwmu  and  fidv€i9.  The  beloved  disciple  vXhq  follows  Jesus  ;  he  too  goes 
forward  to  a  martyr-death.  Peter's  question  in  v.*^  expresses  curiosity  about 
the  particular  form  of  that  death.  Is  it  to  be  the  same  as  his  own,  or  what? 
The  reply  in  v.**  is  that  whatever  be  the  fiUe  of  the  other  disciple,  his  own 


*  It  is  improbable  (i.)  that  this  saying  is  to  be  connected  (so,  e,g,^  O. 
Holtxmann)  with  Mk  io^=Mt  20^*,  as  if  Jesus  expected  that  some,  includ- 
ing James  and  John,  would  share  his  mart3rrdom  at  Jerusalem,  or  (ii. )  that 
it  is  to  be  read,  in  the  light  of  Ac  7^*^,  along  with  the  following  transfigura- 
tion-story (Abbott,  Dial,  2998,  xxv.a),  as  if  Peter,  James,  and  John  in  their 
lifetime  enjoyed  the  martyr's  privilege  of  a  vision  of  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man. 
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duty  and  destiny  are  plain ;  ci  /toi  dKoKod0€t,  Of  the  other  disdple, 
already  following  Jesas,  it  is  said,  i6,p  atr^  $f\u  fiipMv  ^cm  fyxo/uUf  rl  wpli 
ffi ;  here  /Uwttw  ftot  (pxofuu  means  survival  till  the  second  coming  of  Jesos, 
but  the  fact  that  the  words  are  spoken  about  one  who  was  already  following 
{i.e.  in  the  pregnant  and  finteful  sense  of  the  term,  on  the  way  to  maztyxdom) 
shows  that  ^veiy  in  this  context  denotes  a  Christian  life  which  did  not  fiii^m, 
a  life  which  stayed  where  it  was  (cp.  ii')  without  moving.  "Even  if  I 
choose  that  he  should  not  follow  at  all,  but  remain  where  he  is,  it  is  no 
concern  of  yours."  The  passage  thus  corrects  the  idea  (21*=  Mk  9^)  that 
John's  early  martyrdom  was  less  notable  than  that  of  Peter's  or  out  of  acooid 
with  the  will  and  word  of  Jesus.  I  suggest  this  interpretation  with  some 
diffidence  ;  hot  it  seems  to  me  the  only  way  of  fitting  in  the  logion  (as  applied 
to  John)  to  the  early  martyrdom-hypothesis. 

(iii.)  It  is  obvious,  as  Zahn  admits,  that  v.**  was  not  written 
by  the  author  of  the  gospeL  "  The  tve  includes  the  /  [of  v.^ 
iXfjuu]  and  excludes  the  Ae  [t\e,  the  /uitfiTn^  of  v.^]."  Whether 
the  we  represents  the  Ephesian  presbyters,  or  a  local  churdi,  or 
the  apostles  (as  in  the  legend  of  the  Muratorian  Canon),  or  a  small 
group  of  apostles  (Haussleiter),  the  whole  of  ch.  21,  and  not 
merely  the  imprimatur  of  w.*****,  was  probably  composed  by 
the  editor  who  wrote  in  their  name.  21^*^  is  a  postscript, 
but  it  is  closely  connected  with  what  precedes.  The  narrative 
could  never  have  left  off  at  21^,  though  it  might  have  been 
rounded  off  with  21^,  v.^  being  subsequently  added  with  a  sort 
of  rhetorical  flourish  to  signalise  the  position  of  the  book  at  the 
close  of  the  gospel-canon.  How  apt  a  remark,  for  all  its  naive 
hyperbole,  to  be  made  by  a  scribe  or  editor  as  the  finals  of  the 
last  scripture  in  the  collection  of  evangelic  narratives!  But 
although  more  hands  than  one  may  have  touched  the  gospel 
editorially,  v.*^  in  all  likelihood  came  from  the  same  pen  as  the 
preceding  passage.  The  external  evidence  against  the  verse  is  of 
the  slenderest ;  Dr.  Gwynn,  after  an  examination  of  the  textual 
phenomena  {ffertnathena^  viii.  pp.  368-384),  even  pronounces 
it  non-existent  Whether  or  not  its  "real  service  to  the  scholar 
is  to  illustrate  the  morbid  disposition  of  editors  and  scribes 
towards  a  species  of  appendicitis,"  it  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  canonical  text  as  early  as  that  text  can  be  verified. 
The  atmosphere  of  21^^  is  local  patriotism  and  reverence  felt 
by  the  Asia  Minor  communities  for  the  memory  of  their  dis- 
tinguished head.*    (V.^  "seems  an  inflated  version  of  2o*," 

*  If  this  was  John  the  apostle,  he  must  have  been  martyred  in  Asia  Minor, 
or  after  work  there.  This  theory  in  any  case  renders  the  confnsaon  between 
him  and  his  namesake  in  Asia  more  probable.    If  the  beloved  disciple  was  John 
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Dods,  EGT,  i.  p.  867.  The  same  idea  is  more  moderately 
put  in  I  Mac  9^.)  An  instance  of  this  habit  of  adding  notes 
to  a  volume  is  afforded  by  Ec  13®-  08>-u,  although  the  spirit  of 
that  epilogue  is  corrective  rather  than  confirmatory.  Thoma, 
who  attributes  21^-^  to  the  author  of  the  gospel  (i.e.  the 
presbyter  of  2  and  3  John),  gives  21**'  **  to  the  author  of  i  John 
as  being  a  later  insertion;  while  Chastand  attributes  ch.  21, 
like  7"-8i^  i^**'  *^^',  to  a  pupil  of  John  who  wrote  after  his 
death.  But  when  the  whole  chapter  is  taken  as  a  unity,  it  fisdls 
into  the  age  and  spirit  (Klopper)  of  w.^  ^,  and  as  the  gospel 
could  not  have  ended  with  21^,  there  is  no  reason  to  take 
yyU,  85  jis  notes  added  before  publication  (O.  Holtzmann). 

§  II.  Traces  in  second-century  literature, — The  earliest  traces  * 
of  the  Fourth  gospel  occur  in  {a)  Papias,  {b)  Ignatius,  {c)  the 
Marcan  appendix  (16*'^),  and  {d)  Justin  Martyr;  the  alleged 
traces  in  Polykarp,  Barnabas,  and  Hermas  are  quite  indecisive. 

(a)  Where  P&pias  criticises,  or  rather  reports  the  criticism  of 
John  the  presbyter  upon,  Mk.   for  not  writing  his  account  of 
Jesus  Tofec,  be  is  tacitly  contrasting  the  synoptic  manner  (see 
above,  pp.  187  f.)  with  that  of  the  Fourth  gospel  (so,  e,g,^  Zahn, 
Schwartz,  Corssen  in  ZNIV,^  1901,  212  f.).    This  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  Irenaeus  quotes  a  fantastic  exegesis  of  Jn  14*  from 
the  presbyters,  evidently  the  presbyters  of  Papias;  this  logion 
might  have  been  current  apart  from  the  Fourth  gospel  (as  has  , 
been  recently  argued  by  Kreyenbiihl,  i.  64  f.),  but  the  probability  ' 
is  that  the  presbyters  knew    it    in    its    present  context  and  ' 
embroidered  it  with  passages  like  Slav.  En  61*  etc 

{b)  The  conceptions  of  Ignatius  have  been  held  to  imply 
rather  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  ideas  which  reappear  in 
special  guise  in  the  Fourth  gospel  and  the  First  epistle  of  John, 
than  any  literary  relationship. 

the  presbyter,  the  same  motive  operates,  viz.  the  desire  of  the  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians to  uphold  their  chief  against  the  Roman  claims  of  Peter ;  but,  again,  this 
tendency  is  more  explicable  if  the  confusion  between  the  two  Johns  was  already 
accompUshed,  unless  the  present  chapter  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  promote  it. 
*  On  the  general  external  evidence  for  the  circulation  and  reception  of  the 
Fourth  gospel  in  the  churches  of  the  second  century,  see  Ezra  Abbot's 
essay  in  the  volume  (1891)  by  A.  Peabody,  Lightfoot,  and  himself;  E.  A. 
Abbott  (i?^i.  i8i3f.);  Lepin,  VOrigine^  pp.  19  f.;  Sanday,  Criticism  of 
Fourth  Gospel,  236  f.  ;  Zahn  (INT,  §  64) ;  H.  L.  Jackson  {Fourth  Gosptl, 
38-61);  Stanton  (GHD,  i.  part  i),  and  Bacon's  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research 
and  Debate  (1910)  17  f. 

37 
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Thb  conduaon,  argued  especially  by  von  der  GolU  ia  '^;imtiiis 
Antiochien  aLs  Christ  u.  Theologe'  {T(/,  xii.  3,  pp.  11S-144,  197-206),  is 
shared  by  Abbott  {EBi,  1829-1850),  J.  R^ville,  Haxnack  (ACL.  iL  I,  pp. 
396 f.,  674),  Schmiedel  {EBi,  2547),  and  Bacon  {Fcurtk  Gospel ut  R^seardi 
tmd  DeiaU,  64).  The  dependence  of  Ignatius  is  argued,  not  only  by  Dietxe 
{SlC.f  1905,  563-603),^  but  by  Lightfoot  {Biblical  Essays^  pp.  81  f.),  Zafan 
{GIC.  ii.  903  f.),  Resdi  (pp.  II~I2),  Drummond,  Loisy,  and  Sandaj.  The 
evidence  for  the  latter  view  b  "  somewhat  indeterminate  "  to  Stantoo  {GHD, 
i.  I9f.)»  and  highly  probable,  though  short  of  certainty,  to  Inge  iNTA. 
81-83).  In  the  Johuinine  circle  of  thought,  and  in  the  Ignatian  epistles 
alike,  the  great  contrasts  of  1^9  and  deaths  God  and  the  ruler  tfthis  mmrid^ 
appear,  together  with  a  predilection  for  the  same  conceptions  of  Tpfivtt  and 
rkrcf,  4Xi^f la  and  dydini.  But  it  is  the  christocentric  tendency,  so  strongly 
marked  in  Ephesians,  which  reappears  characteristically  in  the  Fourth 
gospel  and  the  Ignatian  epistles,  where  the  entire  value  of  Christiaiiity  is 
identified  with  the  person  of  Christ,  and  where  the  communication  of  the 
divine  knowledge  and  redemption  to  mankind  depends  essentially  npoo  the 
historical  reality  of  Jesus  (cp.  Jn  6"),  who  really  lived,  really  died,  and  leally 
rose  again  (51mr/m.  3*  etc,  TVoi/.  9).  The  complete  manhood  of  Jesus,  froiB 
buth  (i^  6^  'j^  8')  to  death  {Smym,  9),  is  the  historic  guarantee  of  God's 
manifestation  to  men,  and  to  deny  this  denotes  the  spirit  of  antichiist  or 
blasphemy  {Smym,  5*).  Apart  from  the  ^dp(  of  Christ  {TraiL  7*),  faith  is 
vain.  On  the  other  hand,  so  fax  from  impairing  the  divine  uniqueness  d 
Christ,  this  essential  humanity  only  serves  to  bring  out  his  deity,  and 
Ignatius,  while  distinguishing  him  from  the  Father  (^^.  Ma§m*  6^  S^  goes 
so  far  as  to  call  him  tfedt,  and  to  speak  of  a2)^a  tfeov  {Epk.  i^). 

As  in  Hebrews  so  in  Ignatius  and  the  Fourth  gospel,  the  absolute  and 
unique  character  of  the  Christian  revelation  does  not  exclude,  but  rather 
implies,  that  among  the  Hebrews  this  culminating  epoch  had  been  practically 
anticipated.  The  prophets  of  old  (cp.  Magn,  8^'*)  had  been  inspired  by  giaoe 
to  speak  and  suffer ;  their  life  had  been  jrar4  Xpcrr^r,  and  consequently  they 
had  still  a  significance  and  authority  for  Christians  (Smym.  7,  cp.  Jn  5*  I2*^)b 
Even  the  Mosaic  law,  properly  regarded,  was  a  step  towards  &ith  in  Oust 
(Jn  5^  7^  etc.,  cp.  Smym,  s^.f  But  the  latter,  as  final,  supersedes  all 
previous  revelations. 

In  Ignatius,  however  (cp.  Ro  8*,  Magm,  8*),  as  opposed  to  the  Fourth 
gospel,  the  Logos  is  associated,  by  a  play  on  its  etymological  significance, 
with  the  self-utterance  of  God,  connected  with  ot^kmi  and  Tmft/ny,  and  con* 
trasted  with  the  silence  of  the  divine  nature.    Ftnrthermore,  the  empfassb  on 

*  The  fiict  that  Ignatius  develops  the  Logos-idea  on  naive  religious  lines, 
and  not  on  the  semi-philosophic  line  of  the  Fourth  gospel,  must  not  be  taken 
(as  by  DietM,  p.  587)  as  determining  the  character  of  the  latter.  The  afiinities 
of  the  Logos-idea  in  the  Fourth  gospel,  with  their  undoubted  echoes  of 
Philonic  speculation,  simply  show  that  the  idea,  as  we  see  from  Hebrews  snd 
John's  apocalypse,  was  capable  of  varied  application  in  the  hands  (^varied 
writers. 

t  Jd  4**^  and  Ign.  Magiu  10^  both  regard  Judabm  as  the  prelude  to  the 
muversal  and  spiritual  religion  of  the  Christ 
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the  birth  and  death  of  Quist  {Eph.  19^)  as  the  cardinal  moments  of  his  saving 
work  suggests  a  development  of  the  Pauline  ideas  in  popular  combination  with 
the  later  synoptic  tradition,  rather  than  a  reflection  of  the  Johannine  thought. 
Ignatius  also  reflects  the  Pauline  conception  in  the  emphasis  which  he  attaches 
to  the  death  of  Christ  as  summing  up  the  significance  of  his  wofiovaUk  (Epk, 
7*,  Smym.  5*,  Phil.  8*  9>).  In  collocating  the  virgm-birth  with  this,  he 
assimilates  Paul's  thought  to  the  later  synoptic  tradition  of  Mt  1-2  and  Lk 
1-3.  But,  as  in  Paul  the  death  of  Jesus  set  free  the  redeeming  powers  of  the 
risen  life,  so  in  Ignatius  the  death  of  Christ  stands  in  relation  to  the  semi> 
physical  conception  of  j'wi)  as  equivalent  to  A^apffta,  the  latter  state  of 
immortality  being  conditioned  by  that  triumph  over  sin  *  and  death  which 
Jesus  achieved  by  his  sinless  birth  and  redemptive  death. 

The  thought  and  even  the  language  of  Smym.  i'  are  almost  as  Pauline  as 
Johannine  (12**^).  The  passage  follows  a  sentence  where  Ignatius  echoes 
Ro  i^  and  the  synoptic  tradition  of  the  virgin- birth  and  baptism  (Mt  3"). 
He  then  proceeds  to  describe  Christ  as  truly  naiUd  up  {Ka$ii\Mftdwo9)for  our 
sakis  in  the  flesh  irl  Hwrlov  HiKdrov  (i  Ti  6^)  jr«U*Hp(Mov  rerpdpx^  •  .  • 
tJkai  kt  might  set  up  an  emign  (Is  ^  49")  to  all  ages  through  the  resurru*  j^ 
tioujjor  his  saints  and  faithful  ones  (cp.  Eph  i^),  whether  among  fggm^  or  Jj^^^ffk 
among  Gentiles,  in  one  body  of  his  church.  The  underlying  thought  is  no  ^ 
more  than  a  popular  adaptation  of  that  in  Eph  i*^  i^,  where  the  death 
iw  oapxl  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  the  divine  means  of  uniting  Jew  and 
Gentile  in  one  body.  The  influence  of  Paulinism,  however,  does  not  explain 
satisfiutorily  the  resemblance  between  Ignatius  and  the  Fourth  gospel.  As 
Ignatius  uses,  but  inexactly  dtes,  the  epistles  of  Paul  without  any  formal 
citation  or  reproduction  of  their  contents  in  any  given  passage  (cp.  e.g.  i  Co 
12^  with  Trail.  1 1,  Smym.  i),  why  may  not  he  have  dealt  with  the  text  of  the 
Fourth  gospel  similarly  ?  May  not  the  sovereign  freedom  of  a  writer  who 
uses  earlier  writings  to  help  out  his  characteristic  ideas,  neglecting  the  form 
but  conserving  so  much  of  the  spirit  as  he  found  congenial,  be  held  to 
explain  the  one  problem  as  well  as  the  other? 

(c)  As  Mk  16^^  (pp.  339  f.)  presupposes  the  Fourth  gospel 
(q>.  e.g.  Sanday,  Criticism  of  Fourth  Gospel^  p.  244,  and  Bacon, 
Fourth  Gospelin  Research  and  Debate,  213  f.),  this  dates  the  latter, 
or,  at  any  rate,  1-20  (Bacon),  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 

{i)  Justin  Martyr:  cp.  Schwegler  {NZ.  i.  216 f.,  359f.)i 
Hilgenfeld  {ZWT.,  1879,  492  f.,  J.'s  relation  to  Paul  and 
Fourth  gospel),  Bousset,  Die  Evgliencitate  Justins  der  Mdrtyrers 
(1890),  and  Zahn,  GK.  L  463  f. 

The  only  question  with  regard  to  Justin  is  whether  he 
attributed  Uie  gospel  to  John  the  apostle,  as  he  did  the 
apocalypse.  The  gospel  wa?  certainly  in  circulation  when  he 
wrote,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  echoes  are  to  be  heard 

*  A  point  at  which  the  affinities  of  Ignatius  with  I  John  are  noticeable. 
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in  places  like  Apol.  i.  6i  (  =  Jn  z^)  and  Dial.  88  (-Jn  i«^« 
though  Ac  13^  is  as  probable  a  source),  though  not  in  ApaL  i^ 
(=sjn  19^',  ^ica^urcv  misunderstood  as  in  Gospel  0/ Peter)  * 

The  independent  chancter  of  Justin's  Logos-doctrine,  and  the  srantiiMtt 
of  any  definite  allusions  in  his  writings  to  the  Fourth  goq)el,  render  it  highly 
probable  that,  like  Ignatius,  he  did  not  assign  it  any  authoritative  podtion  as 
an  apostolic  or  JohanAine  work, — it  is  doubtful  if  he  even  ranked  it  among  the 
dvafunifjM¥€^iuLra  riaw  droordXwr, — but  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is»  indicates 
that  it  was  known  to  him.  This  conclusion,  which  is  practically  that  arrived 
at  by  Keim,  Thoma,  Hilgenfeld,  Hamack,  J.  R^ville,  KreyenhOhl,  Loisy, 
and  Bousset,  does  not  go  so  far  as  that  of  scholars  like  Eira  Abbot  {Atttk0rsk^ 
0f  Fourth  Gospel^  ^fO>  Resch  (Paratleliexti  m  Joh,  17  f.)*  and  Dnunmond 
(pp.  86-162),  who  think  that  Justin  believed  in  the  Johannine  anthonhzp, 
but  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  older  attitude  of  scepticism  which  could  not 
find  any  secure  trace  of  the  Fourth  gospel  in  Justin  at  all,  and  mnch  mora 
upon  the  view  of  those  who  argued  that  Justin  represented  a  stage  of  Logo*- 
speculation  prior  to  the  Fourth  gospel. 

The  inferences  from  such  uses  of  the  Fourth  gospel  are  incon- 
clusive, and  even  unfavourable  (see  below),  so  far  as  the 
Johannine  authorship  is  concerned,  but  they  converge  upon  a 
proof  that  it  was  in  circulation  from  the  second  decade  onwards 
of  the  second  century  in  Asia  Minor  at  least ;  the  Johannine 
teaching  and  the  Johannine  epistles  (with  the  apocalypse),  whose 
existence  is  verified  for  that  period,  are  not  sufficient  to  accoont 
by  themselves  for  the  phenomena  of  the  so-called  "  echoes  "  of  the 
Fourth  gospel,  e.g.  in  Papias,  Ignatius,  and  Justin*  They  do  not 
suggest  that  the  gospel  was  reckoned  as  the  work  of  John  the 
apostle,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  its  diffusion  as  early  as 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century. 

§  II.  The  date. — The  various  dates  to  which  the  gospel  has 
been  assigned  cover  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  years.  It 
has  been  placed  between  70  and  85  (Wittichen,  Alford, 
Reithmayr,  Bleek),  between  80  and  90  (Ewald,  Godet,  Bisping, 
Westcott,  Calmes,  Zahn),  between  90  and  100  (Mangenot, 
Batiffol,  B.  Weiss,  Camerlynck » 85-95),  c.  a.d.  100  (Lightfoot, 
Weizsacker,  Reynolds,  Hamack « after  95,  Comely,  Lepin  = 
before  100),  between  100  and  no  (Renan,  Schenkel),  in  100- 
125  (O.  Holtzmann,  J.  R^ville,  Jiilicher,  Loisy),  in  130-140 
(Hilgenfeld,  Keim,  Thoma,  Liitzelberger,  A.  R^viUe),  in  140-155 

*  Both  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  Justin  apparently  go  back  to  the  Ada 
PihUi  at  this  point.  It  is  superfluous  to  assume  a  misreading  of  the  Fourth 
gospel  (cp.  DCG.  L  678,  ii.  758). 
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(Bretschneider»r.  150,  Schwegler,  Zeller,  Volkmar,  Taylor, 
Pfleiderer,  van  Manen,  Kreyenbiihl,  Schmiedel,  Schwartz  »r. 
150),  and  in  160-170  (Baur,  Scholten,  Bruno  Bauer).  Recent 
criticism,  however,  has  lopped  off  several  branches  on  both 
sides.  It  is  now  recognised  generally  that  the  use  of  the  gospel 
in  the  circles  of  Valentinian  gnosis*  rules  out  any  date  after 
c.  130;  again,  if  Justin,  Ignatius,  and  Papias  in  all  likelihood 
were  acquainted  with  it,  this  excludes  any  terminus  ad  quern 
for  its  composition  much  later  than  a.d.  no.  The  terminus 
a  quo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  determined  approximately  by  the 
date  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  all  of  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  were  probably  known  to  the  writer. 

{a)  One  question  has  indeed  been  raised  which  would  leave  a  later  date 
open.  Does  5^  {iiof  AXXot  fkBin  iw  jtf  iif6fiari  rf  IdUpt  ixe^w  X^M^eo-^e) 
allude  to  the  movement  headed  by  Bar  Kochba,  the  pseudo-messiah,  under 
Hadrian  ?  This  interpretation,  which  has  been  urged  especially  by  Hilgenfeld 
{Sin/.  738  f.),  Erbes,  Pfleiderer,  and  Schmiedel  {EBi.  2551),  would  prevent 
the  composition  of  the  gospel  from  being  earlier  than  a.d.  135,  unless  with 
Wellhauaen  we  regard  the  saying  as  an  interpolation  (see  above,  p.  37) — much 
as  the  alluson  in  the  Politics  (v.  la  16)  to  Philip's  murder  proves  that  Aristotle 
wrote  this  passage  or  the  entire  treatise  after  336  B.C.  The  reference  is 
not  to  any  historical  personality,  however,  but  to  the  belief  (cp.  a  Th  a) 
that  antichrist  would  arise  out  of  Judaism  (so,  «.^.,  Bousset  and  Loisy). 
(3)  Upon  the  opposite  side,  the  dependence  of  the  gospel  upon  the  synoptic 
writers  hat  been  challenged  in  fiivour  of  a  much  earlier  date.  Repeated 
attempts  have  been  made,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  5*  (foriy  jcrX.,  on 
which  Bengd  comments,  scripsit  Johanms  ante  uastationem  urdis),  to  put 
John  prior  to  A.D.  70  {c.  70^  Resch,  Michaelis),  and,  indeed,  to  the  synoptic 
gospels,  which  are  supposed  to  correct  and  amplify  its  traditions.  See 
especially  the  recent  essays  (after  Lampe,  Hahneberg,  J.  T.  Beck,  and  Cassel) 
of  y^tlttig,  Dasjoh,  Evgim  und  seine  Ahfassungsteit^  1897  (reviewed  by  H. 
A.  A.  Kennedy,  Crit,  Rev.^  1897,  254-356;  Blass,  Pkilol.  Gospels^  241  f.,  and 
Holtzmann,  TLZ.^  1897,  379 f«) ;  W.  Kttppers,  neue  Untersuehungm  Uberden 
Qudltntmert  der  Her  Evgiien^  1902 ;  Wilms,  der  Ursprungdes  Jok,  Evgtms^ 
1904,  and  H.  Gebhardt,  die  Abfassungsteit  des  Johannes  Evglms,  1906,  with 
Halcombe's  independent  theory  in  The  Historic  Relation  of  the  Gospels^  An 

*  If  the  Exegetica  of  Basilides  based  on  the  Fourth  gospel,  this  would 
more  than  corroborate  a  date  earlier  than  Hadrian ;  but  possibly  (cp. 
Windisch  in  ZNW.^  1906,  236-246)  Basilides  commented  on  an  edition  of 
Luke  (see  above,  p.  187).  The  anti-gnostic  aim  is  carried  to  unreal  extremes 
by  Schwartz,  who  regards  some  of  the  editorial  additions  as  anti -Valentinian ; 
*'g»  8""  (2*,  see  above,  p.  536)  in  order  to  controvert  their  thirty  (cp. 
Lk  3*)  seons,  and  the  festal  journeys  in  order  to  upset  their  one-year 
ministry  of  Jesus,  with  the  omission  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  on  account  of  the 
gnostic,  doketic  abuse  of  this  figure  in  the  passion-story. 
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Rs$^  toward  rt-estahlUkhtg  TertuttiatCs  acc&mU  (1891),  and  in  RT,  vt,  pp. 
77  f.,  215  f.,  268  f.,  313  f't  404  f.,  ▼.  224  f.  The  hypothesis  takes  ▼miious  fenss. 
Thus  W.  KUppers  pots  Mk.  last  (64  f.)  and  Lk.  (pp.  52-57)  immediately  after 
John ;  while  Halcombe  puts  Lk.  last  and  Mk.  second.  But  it  is  almost 
superfluous  tp  add  that,  in  any  form,  the  theory  will  not  bear  ezamtnatiao. 
The  use  of  the  present  tense  (aloi^  with  the  past,  cp.  4P  It*  \9^  is  no 
evidence  for  the  contemporwy  existence  of  a  bmlding  or  insdtotiaii,  as 
Hebrews  and  Josephus  are  sufficient  to  prove ;  the  absence  of  anjr  allasion  is 
the  Fourth  gospeP  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  no  serious  plea  against  its 
composition  after  A.  D.  70 ;  the  external  evidence  of  tradition  (cp.  Wr^g^  in 
BT,  iv.  358  f.)  upon  the  order  of  the  gospels  b  neither  unammoiis  nor  of 
primary  importance  (see  above,  pp.  14-16) ;  and,  finally,  the  order  of  the 
synoptk  gospels,  necessitated  by  this  theory,  is  absolutely  impossible  (cp. 
Wright  in  RT.  iv.  497-501,  ▼.  126  f.,  168 f.). 
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LiTBRATURB.— (a)  Editions— (^)(of  three  'Johannine'  epistles)  :• 
(1550);  Calvin  (1565);  Aeg.  Hunnius(i566);  Calovius(i65o);  W.  Wtustoo 
(1719);  Zachariae  (1776);  S.  F.  N.  Moms  (1786);  S.  G.  Lange  (1797); 
H.  £.  G.  Paulus  (1829);  de  Welte  (1837  f.);  Jachmann  (1838);  LScke* 
(1840;  third  ed.,  Bertheau,  1856)*;  J.  E.  F.  Sanders  (Elberfdd,  1S51); 
G.  K.  Mayer  (1851);  Dllsterdieck  (Gottingen,  1856);  C  Woidsvofth 
(London,  i860) ;  Ewald,  Du  Joh.  Brufe  iOerseitt  tmd  trkiSrt  (Gattii^cn, 
1861-2);  Morgan  (Edin.  1865);  B.  Bra9kner  (—  de  Wette*»  1867); 
F.  D.  Maurice  (1867) ;  Bisping  (1874) ;  Reu»  (1878) ;  Hnther  (—  Meyer\ 
1880 ;  Eng.  tr.  1882) ;  Alexander  {Speakm^s  Camm.  1881)* ;  Pope  (Sdiaffs 
C0mm,  1883);  Branne  (—  Lange*,  1885;  Eng.  tr.  1887);  C  A.  WolP 
(1885);  Plummer  (CGT.  x886);  R  F.  Westoott*  (i8<^)*s  Lodiaidt' 
(—  Zockler,  1895);  B.  Weiss  (—  Meyer*,  1900)*;  W.  H.  Bennett  {CB. 
XL  d.);  J.  E.  Belser  (1906);  Baumgsrten  (SNT.^  1907);  H.  P.  Forbes 
{InUm.    ffdbks   to    NT,    iv.    1907);    Holtsmann-Bauer  *    (^C*    1908); 

D.  Smith  {,EGT  1910);  A  Ramsay  (Westmuuttr  NT,  1910).  (li.)  (of 
*  X  John '  alone) :— John  Cotton  {A  Practical  ComnuHtaiy,  London,  1655) ; 
C.  Rickli  (1828) ;  Neander  (1851  ;  Eng.  tr.,  Conant,  New  York,   1853); 

E.  Haupt  (1869,  Eng.  tr.  1879)  *>  Rothe  (1878,  Eng.  tr.  in  ST.  liL-v.)* ; 
Lias  (1887) ;  C.  Watson  (1891,  second  ed.  1909). 

{b)  Studies~(L )  of  i  Jn. : — Oporinus,  Partmesis  Jcatmis  ad  primas 
Christianot,  etc.  (Gottingen,  1741) ;  J.  C  F.  Loffler  {Eptstcia  pritma  fik, 

>  Written  in  Ephesus  (Gebhardt)  or  in  Jerusalem  (Wttttig,  WHms, 
Kttppefs,  Halcombe).  Driiseke  \NKZ.,  1898,  13^155:  'das  Job- Ev^ 
bei  Celsus'),  who  agreed  with  Delff  that  the  author  was  the  priesUj  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  Celsus  knew  the  Fourth  gospel  minus  6^**'  *,  agreed 
with  Wtitlig  in  dating  the  original  prior  to  a.d.  7a 

'  The  so-called  '  epistles  of  John,'  especially  the  fiist,  are  discussed  in 
most  monographs  on  the  Fourth  gospel  (see  above,  pp.  5i6f.)  and  olteo 
edited  in  the  special  commentaries  on  the  *  Catholic  epbtles'  (see  p.  318). 
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gmoiiiedt  impugnare  ntgaiur^  17S4) ;  C  F.  Wunder  ( Utrum  prima  epistola 
/oh,  agtuie  ludais  et  Judaa-ChristioMis  mixta  seripta  esi,  1799) ;  C.  C  Flatt 
{De  Aniichristis  et  pseudo-prophetis  in  epist,  Joh*^  Tubingen,  1S09) ;  M. 
Weber  {Autheniia  epist,  prima  loannis  vindicata,  Halle,  1823) ;  F.  H. 
Kern  (Ik  epistoUt  Jok,  consilio^  Tttbingen,  1830) ;  Schlagenhaufen's,  £twU 
sur  la  It  Jean  (1854) ;  D.  Erdmann  {Prima  Johannis  epistoke  argumenfum, 
nexus  et  eensiiium^  Berlin,  1855);  C.  E.  Luthardt  {De  prima  loannis 
epistola  compositions^  i860);  Strieker's  Introd,  anaiytique  (Strassburg, 
1862) ;  Job.  Riemms  {De  Betukenis  van  den  ersten  Brief  van  Joh,  in  het 
historisch-kritisch  Ondertoek  naar  den  Oorsprung  van  het  Vierde  Evangelie^ 
Utrecht,  1869 :  epislle  and  gospel  by  apostle) ;  J.  Stockmeyer  {Die  Stnutur 
des  ersten  Joh,  Briefes^  Basle,  1873);  Holtzmann*  m  JPT,  (1881)  690  C, 
(1882)  128  f.,  136  f.,  460  f.  ;  E.  Mangenot  (Vigorouz* />^.  ii.  1191-1291); 
Karl,  Johann.  Studien  I  (1898)*  ;  Wohlenberg  (NXZ,,  1902,  233  f.,  632  f., 
*  Glossen  sum  ersten  Johannisbrief ) ;  M.  Goguel,  La  notion  Johannique  de 
P Esprit^  1902  (pp.  147-153, '  snr  la  thtologie  de  la  premiere  ^itre ') ;  VVurm, 
Die  Irrlehrer  im  ersten  Johannisbrief  (1904,  in  '  Bibliscbe  Studien,'  viiL) ; 
G.  G.  Findlay  {Fellowship  in  the  Life  Eternal,  1909,  59  f.)*;  R*  Law, 
The  Tests  of  Life*  (1909).  (ii.)  of  all  three  :— Holtzmann  {BL.  iiL  342- 
352) ;  Sabatier  {£S/f.  viL  177  f.) ;  Henle,  Der  Evglist  Joh,  und  die  Anti- 
christen  seiner  eeit  (1884);  Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christianity  (ch. 
zxzi  f.);  Cox,  Private  Letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St,  John  (1887) ;  Gloag, 
Introd.  to  Cath,  Epp,  (1887),  264-350;  Cone,  The  Gospel  and  its  earliest 
Interpret.  (1893)  320-327  ;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  {DB,  ii.  728-742) ;  McGiflfert 
{AA,  617  f.);  Bartlet  {AA.  418  f.);  Pfldderer  {Ure.  ii.  390  £,  441  f.) ; 
Moflatt  {HNT,  534  f.);  G.  H.  Gilbert,  The  first  Interpreters  of  Jesus 
(1901,  301-332);  Clemen  {ZNIV,,  1905,  271-281);  von  Soden  {INT, 
374  f.) ;  Schmiedel  {EBi.  2556-2562  and  Evang,  Briefe  u,  Offenbarung  des 
Johannes,  1906,  Eng.  tr.  1908) ;  A.  V.  Green,  Ephesian  Canonical  Wriiings 
(1910^  128-163). 

§  I.  Structure  and  outline. — Special  literature :  Erdmann  {pp, 
cit,  pp.  6-45),  Haupt  (^.  cit,  348  f.),  Wiesinger  {SK,,  1899, 
575  f.),  Haring  (7%ii.  171*200),  Westcott  and  Hort  {JZxp?  iii. 
481-493). 

This  enqrclica  or  pastoral  manifesto  was  written  neither  at 
the  request  of  its  readers  nor  in  reply  to  any  communication  on 
their  part  What  moved  the  author  (i^)  to  compose  it  was 
anxiety  about  the  effects  produced  on  the  church  by  certain 
contemporary  phases  of  semi-gnostic  teaching.  The  early 
connection  of  the  document  with  the  Fourth  gospel  suggests 
that  the  church  may  have  been  that  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  first 
instance,  but  the  absence  of  any  local  or  individual  traits  renders 
even  that  a  matter  of  inference.  In  any  case,  the  author  plainly 
meant  his  words  to  have  a  wider  range.  His  trait  or  manifesto, 
which  is  thrown  into  a  vague  epistolary  form  (i*  3^  ^'^  ******  * 
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5^),  is  a  'catholic'  homily,*  in  the  original  sense  of  the  tenn. 
'* Substitute  the  word  'say'  for  'write'  .  .  .  and  one  might 
imagine  the  whole  discourse  delivered  in  speech  to  the 
assembled  church"  (Findlay,  59).  "Non  uidetur  peregre 
misisse,  sed  coram  impertiisse  auditoribus"  (BengelX 

The  plan  of  it  b  unstudied  and  unpremeditated ;  it  resembles 
a  series  of  meditations  or  variations  on  one  or  two  simple  themes 
rather  than  a  carefully  constructed  melody ;  and  little  success  has 
attended  the  attempts  to  analyse  it  into  a  double  (God  is  Lights 
God  is  Love  \  Plummer;  i^-a"'  2*^5*:  Findlay),t  triple  (i^^i" 
2W-4*  4^-s« :  Ewald ;  God  is  Light,  God  is  Righteous^  G^  is 
Love:  Farrar),}  fourfold  (i»-a»  2^^  2»-3»  3»-5*^:  HutherX 
or  fivefold  (i*-2^^  2"-*^  2«-3***  3^*^-4^  5*'" :  Hofmann)  anaz^e> 
ment§  After  defining  the  Christian  Kowio^ia  which  forms  his 
subject  (i^),  the  author  proceeds  to  outline  its  conditions  (i^ 
2^^  under  the  category  of  an  antithesis  between  light  and  dark- 
ness. The  first  of  these  is  a  due  sense  of  sin  (cp.  Karl,  op,  at 
97  f.),  leading  to  a  sense  of  forgiveness  through  Jesus  Christ 
The  second  is  obedience  to  the  supreme  law  of  brotherly  love 
(cp.  Ignat  Smym.  6).  Unless  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  a 
£Bttal  darkness  falls  upon  the  soul.  Hence  the  writer  passes  to 
the  dangers  of  Kowuwta  (2^^^),  under  the  further  category  of  an 
antithesis  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  the  pressing  peril  is  a 
recent  heretical  view  of  Christ's  person  which  threatens  the 
existence  of  any  Koum^ta,  with  God  or  man.  He  then  develops 
the  characteristics  of  the  xoivoivAa  (3^'^  as  sinlessness  and 
brotherly  love,  under  the  category  of  an  antithesis  between 
God's  children  (cp.  2*  bom  of  him)  and  the  devil's  children. 
This  mutual  love  bulks  so  largely  in  his  mind  that  he  enlarges 
on  three  of  its  elements,  viz.,  confidence  towards  God  (j^'^X 
moral  discernment  (4^'^)f  and  assurance  of  union  with  the  God 
of  love  (4^'^),  all  these  being  bound  up  with  a  true  faith  in  Jesus 

*  This  was  seen  long  ago  by  Heidegger  and  Bengel,  amongst  otheis»  and 
is  now  generally  accepted. 

t  Dttsterdieck  and  Alfoid  {Gcd  is  Light,  i>-2" ;  God  is  Righteous,  ^^fU 

t  De  Wette  (i»-i*  2»-4*  4''-S").  Hort  (1^2"  2M-3«*  4'-S").  Efdmann 
(i«-2"  2»-3»  3"-S**),  Haupt  (i»-2"  2W-5»  5^"),  F.  H.  KrUger  in  J^evm 
CMtionne,  1895,  27  f.,  100 f.  (i»-a"  2"-4«  4'-5")»  Pflcidcrer  (i»-2»  3»-«  4«- 
5''),  etc     Bengel  and  Sander  divide  it  artificially  on  a  trinitarian  plan. 

I  "  Like  the  doublings  of  the  Maeander  near  which  he  lived,  the  piogicM 
of  the  apostle  at  times  looks  more  like  retrogression  than  advance;  but  the 
progress  is  unmistakable,  when  the  whole  fidd  is  surveyed"  (Plammcr). 
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Christ  (5^"^*).  A  brief  epilogue,  which  is  for  the  most  part  (qx 
Klopper,  ZWT.^  1900,  585  f.)  a  resume  of  the  ideas  already 
discussed,  closes  the  homily  (5^"),  with  a  reiteration  of  eternal 
life  as  experienced  by  the  Christian  within  '  the  wide  world  and 
all  her  fading  sweets.'  The  postscript  (after  S"=Jn  20") 
specially,  however,  notes  the  danger  of  lapsing  and  Uie  treat- 
ment of  the  lapsi  (cp.  He  6*^). 

A  closer  examination  of  the  context  often  rereab  a  sabtle  connection,  as 
in  the  case  of  James  (though  for  different  reasons),  between  paragraphs  or  even 
cycles  of  thought  which  at  first  sight  appear  unlinked.  Thus  the  thought  of 
the  vioi\A  passing  ameg^  (in  2^^)  suggests  the  following  sentences  (2^*^)  upon 
the  nearness  of  the  Farousia ;  the  signs  of  the  latter  are  carefully  noted,  in 
order  to  reassure  and  warn  believers,  and  its  moral  demands  are  emphasised 
(2''-3').  Inside  this  paragraph,*  even  the  apparently  abrupt  mention  of  the 
Xpi^yjok  has  its  place  (2*^).  The  heretical  i^ixP^^t  it  is  implied,  have  no 
Xpi^/M  from  God ;  Christians  have  (note  the  emphasis  on  ^/uU),  owing  to 
their  union  with  the  true  Xptarot,  Again,  the  genetic  relation  of  3^  to  what 
precedes  becomes  evident  in  the  light  of  the  fiict  that  the  norm  of  Christian 
purity  (3*)  is  the  keeping  of  the  divine  commandments,  or  conduct  like 
Christ's  on  earth  (3*^2^),  so  that  the  gnostic  breach  of  this  law  not  only 
puts  a  man  out  of  all  touch  with  Christ  (S***),  but  defeats  the  very  end  of 
Christ's  work  s\e.  the  abolition  of  sb  and  its  effects  (jf).  3^''*  thus  resumes 
and  expands  the  thought  of  2*,  the  gnostic  being  shown  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  righteous  God,  partly  because  he  will  not  share  the  brotherly  love 
which  is  the  expression  of  that  righteousness,  and  partly  because  his  claims  to 
sinlessness  render  God's  righteous  ( i')  fo^veness  superfluous.  Similarly,  the 
mention  of  the  Spirit  in  3**  opens  out  naturally  into  a  discussion  of  the  decisive 
test  to  be  applied  to  the  &lse  claims  of  the  heretics  to  spiritual  powers  and 
gifts  (4^) ;  and,  as  this  test  of  the  genuine  Spirit  is  the  confession  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  really  human  and  incarnate,  the  writer,  on  returning  (in  4^)  to  his 
fyi^inal  idea  of  brotherly  love,  expresses  it  in  the  light  of  the  incarnate  Son 
(4*),  whose  mission  furnishes  at  once  the  proof  of  God's  love  and  the  example 
as  well  as  the  energy  of  ours  (4^*)*  The  same  idea  of  Christ's  real  humanity 
as  essential  to  faith's  being  and  well-being  is  worked  out  in  the  succeeding 
section  (5^'^),  while  the  mention  of  eternal  life  (5"''')  leads  to  a  recapitulation 
(5^*^)  ^  the  main  ideas  of  the  epistle  under  this  special  category. 

5*'*  reads  like  a  later  gloss  (so  Scholten,  Baljon,  pp.  249  f. ) ;  but  there  is 
not  the  textual  evidence  for  its  deletion  that  is  available  for  the  adjacent 
Comma  Johanneum  of  the  three  witnesses.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by 
K.  Kttnstle  {Das  Comma  Johanneum,  1905)  to  locate  the  origin  of  this 

*  For  an  attempt  to  prove,  on  the  basis  of  2''--3",  that  paraphrastic 
niarginal  glosses  have  entered  the  writing  and  so  produced  the  repeated 
phenomena  of  abrupt  transition,  cp.  von  DobschUtz  {ZNW.,  X907p  i-9), 
Cludius  (Uransichten  des  ChristenlumSy  Altona,  1808)  had  already  con- 
jectured  that  a  gnostic  editor  must  have  worked  over  the  Jewish  Christian 
nucleus  of  the  document — a  creeping  estimate  of  the  tract. 
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notorioQS  inteqx)lat]on  in  Spain  during  the  first  half  of  the  fooitfi  ceutiny, 
and  to  find  the  earliest  trace  of  it  in  Prisdllian's  Lih€r  Apologeticms  (A.D.  580)^ 
where  it  occurs  in  an  expanded,  heretical  form  (with  in  Ckriste  Jesu)' 
KUnstle's  theory,  however,  has  not  won  unanimous  assent ;  *  cp.  Julicher's 
review  in  GGA,^  I905»  930-935;  Mangenot  {Le  Comma  Jokarmemm,  1907); 
and  Babut  {Priscillien  ei  U  PrtsdlHamsme^  1909,  pp.  267  f.).  "Hie 
probability  is  that  the  Comma  was  prior  to  PrisdUian,  wherever  it  may 
have  originated, 

§  2.  Object.  —  The  polemic  is  directed  against  some  con- 
temporary phases  of  a  dualistic  gnosticism,  which  developed 
theoretically  into  docetic  views  of  Christ's  person  (a*  4*  etc) 
and  practically  into  libertinism  (2^  etc).  The  former  aspect 
marked  the  idealism  or  ultra-spiritualism  of  teachers  like 
Cerinthus,  who  held  that  the  divine  Spirit  or  heavenly  seon 
(  B  Christ)  only  entered  Jesus  at  his  baptism  and  left  him  before 
his  passion  and  death,  a  theory  which  amounted  to  a  denial  of 
the  identity  of  Jesus  and  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  the 
emphasis  in  5^,  as  opposed  to  the  gnostic  idea  that  the  real  God 
was  too  spiritual  to  touch  human  flesh  or  become  incarnate. 
Hence,  too,  the  stress  laid  on  the  blood  The  denial  of  the 
virgin-birth,  which  also  formed  part  of  the  system  of  Cerinthus, 
had  been  met  by  anticipation  in  the  stories  of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  which 
pushed  back  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  finom  the  baptism  to  the 
birth;  the  Johannine  school,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  to 
answer  this  heresy  by  developing  the  theory  of  the  Logos,  with 
its  implicate  of  pre-existence.     Ignatius  combines  both. 

On  its  practical  side,  this  docetic  christology  produced  a  set 
of  gnostic  illuminati^  whose  watchword  was  /  know  him  {2\  cpi 
Tit  i^*,  Apoc  2**).  The  superior  theosophic  insight  to  which  they 
laid  claim  led  naturally  to  a  sense  of  pride  in  themselves  as  the 
Slite  of  Christendom,  which  fostered  an  unbrotherly  contempt 
for  the  unenlightened  members  of  the  church.  The  writer  retorts 
that  this  is  not  a  true  enlightenment  (2^).  He  is  equally  un- 
sparing upon  the  other  feature  of  this  docetic  teaching,  viz., 
its  tendency  to  the  antinomianism  which  besets  all  perfectionist 
claims  (note  the  catchwords,  we  have  no  sin,  we  have  not  sinned, 
cited  in  i^  ^%  An  indifference  to  the  flesh  and  to  material  vices 
was  the  outcome  of  an  overstrained  spiritualism.  To  this  lowered 
ethical  demand  (4^)  the  writer  bluntly  attributes  the  popularity 
of  these  errorists,  while  their  perfectionist  views  rendered  the 
atoning  death  of  Jesus  superfluous.  In  fact,  this  erroneous  view 
*  On  the  general  question,  see  Gregory's  article  in  AJT.  sL  131-13S. 
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of  the  death  of  Jesus  involves,  according  to  the  homily,  three 
cardinal  flaws :  (a)  an  inadequate  conception  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  (d)  an  antinomian  attitude  towards  sin,  and  (c)  an 
inability  to  love  one  another  (2^-11  ^lOb-is.  as  4T_5»)  truly,  since 
genuine  brotherly  love  among  Christians  must  be  the  outcome  of 
God's  redeeming  love  as  manifested  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ 

The  author's  method  of  polemic  is  to  present  a  positive  view 
of  (a)  the  historic  character  and  continuity  of  revelation  in  the 
church  (i^**  2**-"-  •*  3*^  4"  5**  ^^-  *>),  a  view  which,  so  far  from 
being  an  innovation  (like  gnostic  ideas),  is  a  recall  to  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  gospel  already  familiar  (2^*  ^)  to  the  readers.  In 
the  historical  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  churches  possess  a 
revelation  of  God  and  life  which  is  absolute,  and  at  all  costs  this 
must  be  adhered  to  (cp.  Denney,  TAe  Death  0/ Chris f,  1902,  269- 
a8i,  /esus  and  the  Gospel,  1908,  83  f.).  (d)  The  second  line  of 
defence  is  the  adequacy  and  finality  of  the  Christian  experience, 
which  rests  upon  this  correct  historical  estimate  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  Such  is  the  true  yvakris  (2^-  ^  4*),  an  assurance  of  the  truth 
which  is  mediated  by  a  strict  ethical  obedience  to  Christianity  as 
the  law  of  God  (3***"  5*  2*^),  t.e,  above  all  by  the  exercise  of 
a  brotherly  love,  which  is  more  than  theoretical,  to  the  members 
of  the  Christian  community. 

The  evident  care  and  caution  displayed  by  the  writer  in  rejecting  these 
semi-gnostic  views  is  thrown  into  relief  by  the  &ct  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
Christians  were  themselves  breathing  and  enjoying  an  atmosphere  of  such 
mystical  conceptions.  Christianity  involves  the  historical  Jesus,  but  none  the 
less  is  it  a  ywOtrtt  {2^'  ^  3*'*  4'  etc.)-  The  gnostics  held  that  a  spiritual  seed 
was  implanted  in  man,  as  the  germ  of  his  higher  development  into  the  divine 
life  (lien,  adv,  JUur.  L  6.  4,  on  the  Valentinian  idea  that  od  vpci^tf  tit 
rXilfptifta  tlffdytit  AhX^  t6  ffr^pfui  rd  iKtWtw  m^cor  ixwefiwd/ievw,  Mddt  di 
T€\tia6fi€Pw,  and  Tert.  dt  anima,  11,  [hseretid]  nescio  quod  spirttale  semen 
infuldunt  animae).  The  writer  takes  over  this  idea  for  his  own  purposes.  But 
also,  «.^.,  in  3^  (note  the  emphatic  lifuw)  especially,  a  side-reference  to  Jewish 
rivalry  lies  embedded.  Contemporary  Jews  made  exactly  the  same  claim  on 
their  own  behalf  (cp.  R.  Akiba's  saying  in  Aboth  iii.  22,  0*33  mpst^  hmd"  p^nn 
mpoV  D»33  iirypjB^  on^  njmj  rmr  nan*  oipoS).  There  is  further  an  implicit  con- 
timst  here  to  the  Philonic  idea  that  '*  even  if  as  yet  we  are  not  fit  to  be  reckoned 
#coC  roSSff,  still  we  may  be  waidtt  of  hb  image  (6miMs  €Ik6pos),  the  most 
sacred  Logos;  6eo9  yhp  efjrcbr  X^Tot  6  vpe^/S^arof "  (dt  con/us,  ling,  28). 
Another  phrase  in  the  homily  (5^  tnX  0  K6ff/iQt  SK09  ip  rf  woni/Hf  Ktirai)  is 
illustrated  by  the  tradition  in  Baba  batbra,  i6a,  where  Eltezer  ben  Hyrkanus, 
who  took  eiception  to  Job  9*^  (/^  earth  is  given  in/a  th4  kmndoftJu  wicked) 
as  blasphemy,  s  corrected  by  Joshua  ben  Chananja.    The  kUter  rabbi  points 
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out  that  Job  had  Satan  in  view  when  he  ottered  these  words.  For  i 
of  the  Palestinian  idioms  underlying  the  Greek  of  the  homily,  qi.  Schlatter 
in  BFT.  vi.  4.  144-151.  The  errorists,  however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
simply  Jiidaistic  (so  recently  Wurm  and  Belser,  partly  Gemen).  The  authoi's 
definition  of  sin  as  dro^i^  springs  from  his  conception  of  Christianity  as  the 
divine  vhiuo/t^  and  the  traces  of  a  docetic  movement  (which  is  never  ooaneded 
with  Judaism)  are  too  plain  to  be  explained  away  (cp^  Hoennicke,  JC*  137  f.) » 
they  require  the  incipient  phases  of  a  movement  like  that  headed  by  Ceinitfaiis, 
not  simply  a  Jewish  Christian  retrogression.  Behind  the  language  we  hear 
vibrations  of  the  gnostic  tendencies  which  set  up  a  dual  peiaonality  in  the 
historical  human  Jesus  and  the  divine  Christ,  the  latter  descending  upon  Jesos 
only  at  the  baptism  and  withdrawing  from  him  ere  the  crucifixion.  It  is 
plain  that  some  elements  of  this  docetism,  such  as  Cerinthus  represented,*  were 
present  in  the  situation  presupposed  by  this  homily,  wheftas  the  errorists  con- 
troverted, «.^.,  in  Apoc  2-3,  show  no  definitely  christological  traits.  We  cu 
also  catch  echoes  of  such  gnostic  speculations  as  that  the  divine  Being  most 
include  vKcrla  as  well  as  ^wt  (i*),  that  participation  in  cults  and  mysteries  Is 
essential  to  moral  purification  (i^),  that  only  the  initiated  and  ilhtmimmii  can 
be  redeemed  (2'),  and  that  the  rank  and  file  of  believers  possessed  aims  bat 
not  yvQais  (2*^^).  Traces  of  q>ecifically  antinomian  gnosticism  are  obvioiis 
in  the  errorists  who  lay  dadm  to  the  '  knowledge  of  God '  (2*)  apart  from  a 
good  moral  life  (cp.  Clem,  Recogn.  ii.  22,  qui  deum  se  nosse  profitentnr ; 
Qem.  Alex.  Sttvm,  iii.  4.  31,  roif  ddUoit  koX  iLKpari^i  jrat  vXeop^jcrsit  wtX 
fUHxoit  rd  a^&  rpdaaorrfs  tfedr  iywtaKipoi  /a^<h  X^iwiv).  The  later  Valen* 
tinians,  according  to  Irenseus  (adv»  Haer,  i.  6.  2),  held  that  while  irflM^  vpa{cr 
was  an  essential  of  salvation  for  the  catholic  ^dxcjroc,  they  themselves  ^  &4 
wpd^ewt,  dXX&  did  rh  ^Arti  wpevfiariKodt  tU(u  rdrrg  rv  koI  vitrntt  o'tftf^erfcc 
The  sort  of  docetic  fantasy  that  was  beginning  to  play  round  the  evangelic 
tradition  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Leucian  Acts  of  John,  where  Jesus 
appears  to  John  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  during  the  crucifixion,  saying,  **  John, 
to  the  multitude  down  there  in  Jerusalem  I  am  being  crucified,  and  i»eiced 
with  lances  and  reeds,  and  drinking  g»ll  and  vinegar ;  but  onto  thee  am  I 
speaking,  and  do  thou  hearken  to  what  I  say  "  (xii.).  Similarly  John  reooonts 
how  (vii. )  "  sometimes,  desiring  to  grasp  him,  I  came  upon  a  material,  s(did 
body,  while  at  other  times,  when  I  handled  him  (^Xa^^rrot,  cp.  t  Jn  i'), 
the  substance  was  immaterial,  bodiless,  and  as  if  it  did  not  exist" 

The  agents  of  this  gnosticising  propaganda  had  evidently 
been  itinerant  (2  Jn^*^®)  prophets,  laying  claim  to  visions  and 
revelations  (4^*^)  in  support  of  their  teaching.  Although  some  had 
withdrawn  (2^^)  or  been  excommunicated  (4%  the  church  must 
remain  on  its  guard  (4^).    The  poison  of  their  bad  example 

*  The  antithesis  of  John  and  Cerinthus,  unlike  that  of  Paul  and  Cerintfaos 
(Epiph.  ffaer,  xxviii.),  is  too  well  based  in  the  tradition  of  the  early  chnrdi 
about  the  Hinterland  of  the  '  Johannine'  literature,  to  be  dismissed  as  a  later 
dogmatic  reflection,  due  to  the  desire  of  obtaining  apostolic  and  canonical 
repudiation  of  that  errorist. 
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Still  worked,*  and  Christians  were  in  danger  not  merely  of  being 
deceived  by  others,  but  of  deceiving  themselves  (i^).  Their 
Christianity  apparently  was  of  long  standing  (2^),  but  it  was 
not  due  to  the  writer.  He  addresses  them  as  rocvta,  irai8/iESy 
AyavriToij  and  AScA^o^  but  the  authority  which  breathes  through 
his  counsels  is  that  of  their  spiritual  director,  as  one  in  touch 
with  the  historical  tradition  and  experience  of  the  faith,  not  that 
of  their  founder  or  of  an  apostle. 

§  3.  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel — The  close  affinities  of 
this  writing  and  the  Fourth  gospel  start  the  problem  not  only 
of  their  chronological  order  but  of  their  authorship.  These 
common  features  are  too  striking  to  require  any  systematic  or 
detailed  treatment  Less  obvious,  but  not  less  vital,  are  the 
dififerences  between  the  two  writings,  and  the  problem  is  to 
determine  whether  such  variations  denote  duality  of  authorship  or 
whether  they  are  compatible  with  a  theory  which  would  account 
for  them  by  pointing  to  differences  of  aim  and  period  within 
the  career  of  a  single  writer,  whose  theme  in  the  one  case  is  that 
'Jesus  is  the  Christ,'  and  in  the  other  that '  the  Christ  is  Jesus.' 
Identity  of  authorship  by  no  means  follows  necessarily  from 
a  proof  that  two  writings  closely  resemble  one  another  in  style, 
vocabulary,  and  ideas.  In  the  Fourth  gospel  and  in  i  John  we 
have,  e.g.^  the  same  combination  of  negative  and  positive  state- 
ments, the  use  of  contrast,  the  aphoristic  tone^  the  playing  on 
ideas,  etc.  Those  who  hold  that  these  are  outweighed  by  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  each  writing,  are  not  shut  up  to 
argue  either  that  the  one  writer  cleverly  imitated  the  peculiarities 
and  managed  to  catch  the  flavour  of  his  predecessor,  or  that  the 
one  wrote  (Kreyenbiihl)  to  counteract  the  other.  Their  relation- 
ship on  the  disjunctive  hypothesis  is  accounted  for  by  the 
common  language  of  a  group  or  school  in  Asia  Minor;  the 
affinities  are  partly  conscious  perhaps,  but  mainly  unconscious. 
This  general  position  has  been  advocated  by  S.  G.  Lange,  Horst, 
Cludius,  Baur  {TheoL  Jahrb.^  1848,  293  f.,  1857,  315-331), 
Weisse,  Planck,  Volkmar,  Teller,  Strauss,  Holtzmann  {JPT.^ 
1881,  690  f.,  1882,  128  f.,  316  f.,  460  f.),  S.  Davidson,  Hoekstra, 
Keim,  Scholten,  O.  Holtzmann  (169  f.),  W.  Bruckner  {Chron. 
305  f.),  Liidemann,  Matthew  Arnold  {God  and  Bible^  ed.  1891, 

*  The  Essenic  Ebu>nittc  traits  discovered  by  Wittichen  (op.  cU.  pp.  68  f.) 
:,  for  the  most  part,  either  traits  of  human  nature  or  inadequately  verified  ; 
;  the  separatism,  claims  to  perfection,  etc 


are,  tor  tne  most  part,  eitner  traits  ot  numan 
e,f.  the  separatism,  claims  to  perfection,  etc 
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175,  2a8f.)p  Pfleiderer  (ZWT,,  1869,  394-421,  and  ITrt.  E 
446  f.),  Cone,  GtVUi  {UniersuchuHgen^  pp.  305-308),  N.  Schmidt 
{Prophet  of  NoMartth^  p.  192X  Schmiedel,  Martineau  {Seat  of 
Authority^  509-51 2),  Kreyenbuhl  {Evglm  des  Wahrheit^  L  138- 
144),  £.  F.  Scott  {The  Fourth  Gospel,  88  f.,  94)^  Wdlhausen, 
Wendt,  and  Soltau  (see  below).  The  aiguments  in  &vour  of  a 
single  author  are  stated  by  Grimm  {SK.,  1847,  171  f.X  B.  Weiss 
( —  Meyer,  pp.  4-9),  Jiilicher  {Einl,  212-215),  Lepin  {Uorigine 
du  qutUr&me  hangiie,  19079  250  f.),  Jacquier  {INT,  iv.  i-ioX 
and  R.  Law  {Tests  of  Life\  1909,  pp.  339 f.),  and  accepted  not 
only  by  advocates  of  the  apostolic  authorship,  but,  «^.,  by 
Harnack,  K  A.  Abbott  {EBu  1818X  Oemen  {ZNW,^  1905, 
278X  Wemle,  Forbes,  and  Baumgarten. 

(«)  The  salient  linguistic  data  axe  as  follow.  Peculiar  to  the  epu  as« : 
dTdvf  TtTfXriw/A/nr,  dTTtXIa,  dro/i(a,  drrlxpterot,  dfiwttirSai  rAr  U^,  Bidpota, 
4k  TVMt  yt9^Mt9t  ikrlff  ^a77cX(a,  fx'tr  rdr  waripa  (i4^),  IXarfaM,  Koam^ia, 
(sir  flnu  of  gospel?),  A^iaXoytiy  rAr  Btitf*  roXoiof,  vopoivis,  roc^  ri/p 
^uDOMbawnpf,  ew4p/M  roO  tffoO,  xpLriia,  and  ^vSorpo^^roc  While  the  ep. 
omits  3^t  1^  do^d^cir,  elrcu  ^jr  rwr  dvw  (irdrw),  odpdroff  and  ^oupdnoi^ 
vifiorm,  rd  rytO/iari  ^Tior,  4  ^P7^  ^oO  BtoO,  and  '  the  Father  in  the  Son,  The 
Son  in  the  Father ' — all  of  which  are  characteristic  expressions  of  the  Gospel 
—it  also  uses  Awd  instead  of  wafA  with  verbs  like  atrdp,  dsodccr,  aid 
Xoftfiipuw,  omits  entirely  the  finyonrite  o9r  of  the  gospel,  never  nses 
fUv  .  •  •  M,  employs  particles  like  ydp  and  9i  with  singular  rarity,  piefcniDg 
the  monotonous  koX  where  any  particle  of  connection  is  used  at  all,  and,  «^., 
refrains  from  using  oTda  with  a  personal  object  (cp.  Jn  6^  7"  15**  etc.). 
Such  txaits  of  style  are  far  from  unimportant  in  literary  criticism.  Note, 
further,  that  the  phrase  ^  dydr^  t60  0<oO,  which  is  iairly  frequent  m  the 
epistle  (2*  3**  4'  etc)  as  an  e^cpression  for  God's  love  to  man,  only  oocnxs 
once  in  the  gospel  (5^),  and  that  in  the  opposite  sense  of  man's  love  to  God.t 
Also,  the  perfea  ^ydnfra,  absent  from  the  gospel,  occurs  once  in  the  epistle 
(4>*,  8.V.I.),  as  does  idw  with  the  indicative  (5").  It  is  of  minor  significance 
that  while  the  gospel  uses  the  adv.  imper.  /ulFart  *  in  the  Lord's  mouth,  the 
present  is  used  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle '  (2",  cp.  Diat,  2437).  As  lor  con* 
ceptions,  {6)  the  epistle  never  cites  the  OT,  and  with  one  exception  (3^)  retrains 
from  using  OT  history  or  prophecy  as  a  witness  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

*  'O/uikoyw  h  never  used  in  the  goqiel  of  confessing  sin  (as  Ep.  i*),  bat 
always  of  confessing  Christ  (9**  la^). 

t  Perhaps  in  keeping  with  its  subordination  of  the  metaphysical  eleiaent 
to  the  ethical,  throughout  So  Grill,  who  points  out  also  (31^-313)  bow 
tight  in  the  epistle  invariably  and  primarily  denotes  an  ethical  conception,  in 
contrast  to  the  gospel's  use  of  it  to  denote  knowledge  of  the  divine  truth. 

t  Dr.  Abbott's  aiguments  to  the  contrary  {Diat,  2032-3040)  do  not  seen 
quite  convincing,  but  he  proves  incidentally  that  even  in  I  Jn  5*^  the  genitive 
may  be  taken  £sirly  as  subjective. 
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Whetber  this  wu  owing  to  the  gnostic  animus  tgainst  the  OT,  or  to  the 
feeling  that  such  evidence  was  saperfluoos  (the  Qiiistian  revelation  being 
final  in  itselQ**  it  is  noticeable  that  the  gospel  adopts  an  entirely  different 
outlook  upon  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  The  general  ideas  {c)  of 
the  two  writings  also  present  diverging  lines  of  interest.  Thus  (L)  while  in 
the  gospel  Christians  are  related  to  God  the  Father  through  the  medium  of 
Christ  (#.^.  10**  *  14'  if),  God  being  to  Christ  as  Christ  is  to  his  people,  the 
relationship  becomes  more  direct  in  the  Ep.,  where  Christians  are  in  God,  or 
God  in  them  (a*  3*^  4*  5^^),  without  any  specific  mention  being  made  of 
Christ's  person  as  the  essential  means  of  communion.  This  feature  might  be 
explained  f  by  the  consideration  that  such  a  conception  of  Christ  would  be 
a  foregone  conclusion;  the  writer  might  well  assume  it  in  addressing 
Christians,  and  especially  Christians  within  a  circle  affected  by  a  type  of 
thought  like  that  represented  in  the  Fourth  gospel.  Only,  he  was  addressing 
Christians  also  in  the  Fourth  gospel,  and,  once  again,  this  conception  of  Christ's 
person  is  not  isolated.  There  are  other  indications  of  a  transference  to  God, 
in  the  ep.,  of  functions  which  the  gospel  reserves  for  Christ  («.^.,  the  hearing 
of  prayer,  3"  5^***,  cp.  Jn  I4*"*)»  while  /t^Af  (!•*•)  is  expressly  presented  as  an 
attribute  not  of  the  Logos  (as  in  the  gospel),  but  of  God.  The  full  significance 
of  the  latter  feature  emerges  into  view  when  we  pass  on  to  a  second  series  (ii.) 
of  ideas.  For  all  the  similarities  between  the  two  writings  on  the  conception 
of  Itfe  or  /ife  eiimal,  the  development  of  the  latter  idea  {e.g,  in  i  Jn  i*  5") 
ten^  to  correlate  it  in  the  epistle,  not  with  the  soteriological  cycle  of  beliefs 
(as  in  the  gospel),  but  with  the  person  of  Christ,  in  a  theological  sense  (Grill, 
pp.  301  f.).  In  X  Jn  i^"^  the  cardinal  idea  is  that  of  IJfe  as  the  absolute 
divine  reality :  "  it  is  of  the  Word  or  Logos  which  is  Life  that  we  are 
speaking  (sc,  XoXoO/ccy,  as  Jn  i^  etc.).  And  the  Life  was  manifested." 
Here  the  prologue's  special  conception  of  the  Logos  as  personal  to  Christ  is 
eliminated,  in  the  interests  of  Christian  monotheism,  the  writer  n^eeting  by 
anticipation,  and  upon  a  christological  basis,  the  difficulty  which  afterwards 
led  to  Monarchianism,^  vis.,  the  fear  of  suggesting  that  certain  divine  aeons, 
like  the  Logos,  intervened  between  God  and  man.  It  is  not,  as  in  the 
gospel,  the  Logos,  but  the  Life  Eternal  which  is  identified  with  the  person 
of  Christ  The  latter  idea  subordinates  the  metaphysical  to  the  ethical, 
whereas  in  the  gospel  the  reverse  is  the  case,  (iii.)  A  modification  of  the 
idea  of  faith  is  also  noticeable.  While  in  the  gospel  faith  is  equivalent  to 
the  coming  of  man  to  the  truth  and  light  of  God  in  Christ,  or  to  a  reception 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  heart,  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  though  far  from 
being  an  intellectualist  (cp.  i^  2^  etc.),  tends  to  resolve  &ith  into  a  confession 

*  So  Wendt,  who  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
the  sayings  of  Jesus,  no  other  early  Christian  writing  voices  so  frequently  and 
so  impressively  the  a^6f  l0a  of  the  Lord  {e,g.  2***  *^  3*  4**  5"). 

t  In  the  light  of  what  follows,  the  concentration  of  emphasis  upon 
obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God  as  the  ground  of  assurance,  instead 
of  upon  the  name  or  mediation  of  Jesus  as  in  the  Gospel  (yet  see  7^'  14*^  etc.), 
is  probably  to  be  referred  (with  Pfleiderer)  to  the  larger  prominence 
throughout  the  epistle  to  the  ethical  elements  of  the  Johannine  mysticism. 

X  So  Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer,  and  Hiring. 
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of  Jestts  as  the  Son  of  God  (2*  4'*'*  5^) ;  "Cest  professer  one  christologie 
orthodoxe"  (Gognel,  p.  148).  The  epistle,  again,  (iv.)  although  ignorii^ 
the  x^'  of  Jn  i^*  assigns  more  prominence  than  the  gospel  to  the  idea  of 
iin,  and  this  again  carries  with  it  an  emphasis  upon  the  propitiatory  element  id 
the  death  of  Jesus  which  is  absent  from  the  gospel,  where  the  expiatory  valoe 
of  Christ's  death  (i^  ii^*  17")  is  secondary  (cp.  E.  F.  Scott,  op,  cU.  218I). 
The  signs  of  Jesus  (▼.)  are  not  adduced  by  the  epistle  in  proof  of  his  real 
position  as  the  Christ  in  whom  men  are  to  believe.  Such  a  proof  would  have 
been  entirely  consonant  with  the  object  of  the  writing,  which  aims  (i'*^ 
5^**),  as  does  the  gospel  (20^*^^),  at  laying  a  basis  for  fiuth  in  the  historicU 
Jesus.  Yet  the  one  writing  ignores  what  to  the  other  is  essential  evidenoe 
for  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  (cp.  Wendt,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  172  f.).  Less  we^fat 
Attaches  to(Ti.)  the  eschatological  view  of  the  two  writings ;  for,  though  the 
last  kcmr  and  the  plurality  of  antichrists  are  a  special  feature  of  the  epistle, 
these,  and  the  more  spiritual  view  of  the  future  which  marks  the  gospel,  do 
not  constitute  any  radical  difference  (Reuss).  At  the  same  time  the  epistle 
(4^^  uses  ik€  day  of  judgment^  a  synoptic  phrase  carefully  avoided  by  the 
gospel,  and  describe  the  second  advent  as  a  sro^wrfa  (2*).  There  is, 
however,  a  real  difference  (vii.)  in  the  conception  of  the  IlapdcXifror,  who  is 
identified  in  the  epistle  (2^)  withyirjwr  Christ  as  the  Righteous  One^  wheieasy 
in  the  gospel,  Jesus  either  sends  the  Faraclete  or  is  at  most  a  PaiBclete 
himself.  In  the  gospel  the  Spirit  as  the  TLapixXtfroi  is  the  aiter  ego  of 
Jesus,  but  in  the  epistle  this  function  is  wholly  ignored.  Here  the 
conception  of  the  Spirit  as  a  whole  undergoes  a  striking  change.  'La 
mattrisse  de  TE^prit  est  asservie  an  joug  d'une  confession  de  foi '  (Goguel,  pi 
152).*  No  longer  the  supreme  principle  which  judges  all  and  is  judged  by 
none,  the  Spirit  in  the  epistle  requires  to  be  tested  by  certain  criterioos  (4^'*f 
cp.  I  Co  12*).  Indeed,  with  the  transference  of  Uap6x\ifrot  to  Christ,  the 
allusions  to  the  Spirit  are  entirely  impersonal  and  neuter  {2?^  4").  tnstrad  of 
the  Son  (Jn  14*),  the  Spirit  b  dXi^eca  (5*) ;  and  while  Christians  ham  m 
Uapduckip-oft  it  is  with  the  Father,  as  an  intercessor  (cp.  Ro  8"  and  Ro  ^ 
with  X  Jn  2*'*,  He  7"  9**),  rather  than  as  an  indwelling  Presence  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians.  "  In  the  later  theology,  the  Spirit  was  regarded  almost 
solely  as  the  supreme  witness  to  the  orthodox  belief  and  the  guide  to  its 
correct  interpretation.  John  himself  does  not  share  in  this  restricted  view, 
which  is  already  traceable  in  the  later  writings  of  his  school  (cp.  i  Jn  2***  ** 
^xf.  ^flL^^  1^  Spirit,  as  he  conceives  it,  b  a  principle  of  inner  development 
by  which  the  traditional  form  of  belief  may  from  time  to  time  be  broken  up, 
in  order  to  reveal  more  perfectly  their  essential  content  **  (E.  F.  Scott,  340). 
This  brief  outline  will  serve  to  show  the  delicacy  of  the  problem.  Res  Ikthrico, 
opinio  ifuertA,  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  lines  of  evidence  sppear 
to  indicate  that  the  epistle  came  from  a  writer  who,  while  belonging  to  the 
general '  Johannine '  school  of  thought  and  feeling,  occupied  slightly  different 
ground  from  that  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  gospeL  It  is  true  that 
differences  between  two  writings  may  be  due  to  difference  of  standpoint  and 


*  Though  it  is  too  strong  to  add,  '  par  U^  la  doctrine  de  TEsprit 
d'etre  f(6conde,  elle  est  ^erv^  et  perd  toute  sa  originality  propre  et  sa 
valeur  decisive,  nous  dirions  volontiers,  toute  sa  raison  d'etre.* 
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purpo«e ;  It  would  be  uncritical  to  insist  that  a  writer  must  adhere  to 
identical  forms  of  expression  under  varying  circumstances,  or  that  he 
expressed  his  full  mind  in  one  writing.  Such  canons  of  literary  criticism  are 
mere  ropes  of  sand.  But  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Fourth  gospel  and 
the  First  epistle  betray  a  difference  beneath  their  unity  which  is  best  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  while  the  writer  of  the  epistle  lived  and  moved 
within  the  circle  in  which  the  Fourth  gospel  originated,  he  had  an  individu- 
ality and  purpose  of  his  own. 

§  4.  Period, — ^Tbe  relative  position  of  the  tract  depends  upon 
the  answer  given  to  the  debated  question  whether  it  was  com- 
posed before  or  after  the  gospeL  And  if  so,  was  it  a  preface  or 
a  postscript  ?  The  usual  tendency,  especially  among  those  who 
attribute  the  two  writings  to  different  authors,  is  to  regard  i  John 
as  a  more  popular  re-statement  of  the  main  Johannine  concep- 
tions, as  though  the  writer  was  conscious  of  carrying  on,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  the  propaganda  of  the  larger  work,  de- 
veloping some  ideas  hinted  at  in  the  gospel  (^.^.  expiation)  and 
adding  others,  but  all  with  the  more  or  less  deliberate  aim  of 
reproducing  his  master's  position.*  These  threads  of  filiation 
are  gossamer-webs.  It  is  difficult,  e.g.y  to  see  how  the  epistle 
could  produce  any  alteration  of  attitude  towards  the  gospel. 
The  parallels  adduced  between  the  two  {e.g,  ii-*«  Jn  \^^^  " 
20*7,  i<=Jn  15II,  2i  =  Jn  i4^«,  2«  =  Jn  ii"-»«,  28  =  Jn  13"  is^®-", 
2io.11.jn  iio-io  1285,  228= Jn  1528-84^  2«7  =  Jn  i4«»  16M  3«-  w  =  Jn 
844^  3I1.  itf«  jn  1512-18^  4««  Jn  8*^,  5«  =  Jn  19"^,  5*  =  Jn  5W.  «*•  »• 
giT-M  5i2«jn  386,  5i8  =  jn  20"  5"  =  Jn  14"-"  i6»,  5«>=: Jn  178) 
do  not  necessarily  prove  more  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  'Johannine'  doctrine  which  was  current  before  the 
Fourth  gospel  crystallised  it  into  written  shape,  and  the  motive  for 
the  composition  of  the  homily  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  supposed 
relation  to  the  gospel.  Both  works  rise  from  the  same  plot  of 
early  Christian  soil;  both  aim  at  developing  the  faith  of  the 
church  and  (especially  the  homily)  at  safeguarding  it  against 
current  errors;  both  lay  stress  on  the  evangelic  historical 
tradition;  but,  beyond  the  general  fact  that  the  homily  pre- 

*  Cp.  Pfleiderer,  Urc,  ii.  448  :  "  Der  Briefsteller  war  ein  dem  Evangelisten 
nahestehender  Mann,  sein  Schttler  rielleicht,  der  sich  an  dem  Gdst  der 
Theologie  seines  Meisters  gebildet  hatte.  Aber  so  ging  ihm  iihnlich  wie  in 
unseier  Tj&H  den  meisten  Schttlem  Schleiermachers :  in  dem  eifrigen 
Bestreben,  die  grossen  Gedanken  des  Meisters  fllr  die  gesamte  Kirche  nutzbar 
und  brauchbar  m  machen,  wurde  er  konservativer  als  der  Meister  selbst 
gewesen.** 

38 
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supposes  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  their  mutual 
connection  remains  obscure.  The  homily  was  addressed  to 
people  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  possibly 
with  the  gospel  itself.  That  it  was  intended  to  circulate  along 
with  it  seems  a  hypothesis  suggested  by  the  early  juxtaposition 
of  the  two  writings  in  the  canon  rather  than  by  any  internal 
evidence. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  whether  the  triple  fypa^,  following  the  triple 
yp6^  in  the  Urggmina  aHecutio  of  2^^,  is  a  rhetorical  variation,  or  a  qwdfic 
allnsioD  to  the  Fourth  gospel.  The  latter  view  is  less  probable  than  the 
reference  to  what  precedes  (I'^a"),  or  to  a  lost  epistle  (so,  #^.,  MichaeKs, 
Baljon,  Karl) ;  but  even  these  hypotheses  are  as  unnecessary  as  the  coDJectnre 
that  I  ^"^  is  an  implicit  allusion  to  the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  gospeL  It 
does  not  mend  matters,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  regard  v.^^  as  an  inter- 
polation (Calvin  and  others,  q>.  Koennecke  in  BFT.  xiL  i.  19-20). 

§  5.  Authorship. — ^The  Homeric  hymns,  it  has  been  said, 
are  neither  hymns  nor  Homer's.  The  so-called  '  first  epistle  of 
John '  is  neither  an  epistle  nor  is  it  John's — if  by  John  is  meant 
the  son  of  Zebedee.  The  homily  is  anonymous,  and  all 
subsequent  conjectures  about  its  authorship,  either  in  tradition 
or  in  modern  investigation,  are  derived  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  its  connection  with  the  Fourth  gospel  (see  above).  The  most 
attractive  form  of  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  semi-pseudonymous 
theory  (so,  e.g.^  Hausrath,  Scholten,  Das  Evglm  nach  Johannes^ 
68;  Thoma,  op,  cit  pp.  807  f. ;  Soltau,^  ZNW,^  190I9  140  f.; 
Pfleiderer,  Urc.  ii.  448  f. ;  Wellhausen,  Heitmiiller,  ZurheUe&X 
that  some  Asiatic  Christian  wrote  the  epistle,  as  he  revised  the 
Fourth  gospel  (especially  adding  ch.  21),  in  the  interests  of  the 
beloved  disciple ;  but  tiie  obscurity  of  the  whole  problem  and 
the  linguistic  data  prevent  this  from  rising  to  more  than  a  level  of 
approximate  probability.  Lord  Hailes  once  pointed  out  to 
Boswell  his  additions  to  a  legal  paper  originally  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  writer  of  'First  John'  had,  in  all  likelihood, 
some  share  in  the  editorial  process  through  which  the  Fourth 
gospel  reached  its  final  form,  but  the  extent  of  this  share  is  still 
uncertain. 

« 

Whether  the  author  belonged,  or  wished  to  represent  himself  as  belonging, 
to  the  original  disciples  of  Jesus  (not  necessarily  the  twelve),  depends  on  the 

*  Soltau  makes  John  the  presbyter  write  I  John  and  also  ( Unsen  EvgStm^ 
1910,  pp.  iiof.)  edit  the  Fourth  gospel  out  of  Johannine  logia,  etc 
According  to  Schwartz,  both  epistle  and  gospel  were  edited  with  the 
'apostolic'  motive,  by  the  same  editor. 
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interpretation  of  i^*^.  The  spiritual  and  semi-mystical  sense  *  (cp.  Abbott, 
Diai.  1615-1620  ;  Clemen,  ZNIV,^  1905,  277  £),  is  borne  out  by  a  comparison 
of  4^^ ;  but  it  b  probably  to  be  combined  with  the  view  that  the  paragraph, 
with  its  anti-docetic  reference,  voices  the  testimony  of  the  apostolic  church,  as 
represented  by  the  circle  of  iiaBi^aX  toO  ntptov  in  Asia  Minor  to  which  the 
writer  belonged.  The  church  stands  on  the  definite  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Logos,  and  the  apostolic  experience  of  the  latter  is  the  experience  of  the 
church,  on  which  her  testimony  is  based,  t  The  writer  is  the  spokesman  of 
this  testimony.  He  uses  realistic  language  which  is  capable  easily  of  a 
spiritual  and  ideal  interpretation.  Even  the  phrase  our  hands  handUd 
O^Xi^miattM,  cp.  Ac  17'')  is  not  miparalleled.$  "No  one,"  says  Origen 
{c.  Cels.  7^),%  "is  so  foolbh  as  not  to  see  that  the  word  Aandf  is  taken 
figuratively,  as  when  John  says,  Mir  hands  have  handled,^*  Irensens  [adv, 
Aaer,  v.  i)  observes  that  the  only  ¥ray  we  can  learn  of  God  and  have 
communion  with  his  Son  is  by  '  magistrum  nostrum  uidentes  et  per  auditum 
nostrum  uocem  eius  percipientes.' 

§  6.  Traces  in  the  subsequent  literature  (cp.  2^ahn'8  GK.  i. 

309  f-v  374  ^M  905  ^M  1^-  4^  f'f  ^S  ^')' 

It  is  unsafe  to  attach  much  weight  to  the  apparent  remini- 
scence of  4***  (or  of  a  Jn  ^  in  Polyk.  ad  Phil.  7  (reading 
IXayXv^ora  instead  of  ^Xi/Xv^^oi).  ||  Even  in  Ignatius  the  alleged 
traces  (cp.  Dietze,  SK.^  19059  595  f-)  s^re  seldom  cogent;  e^;.  3^^  = 
Smyrn,  vii.  {trwi^pt  Sk  avrok  dyairav,  Iva  jcai  di^aoTakriv),  3^^  = 
Smym,  vL  2»  5*  (cp.  ^'^^Eph,  xviii.  (5s  f/cvm;^  mil  PavrCtrOiq, 
wa  rep  ira^ci  ro  Z&wp  KaOapCajji),  4^  «  £pA,  viL  {h  crapjci  ycvd/ACvos). 
Still,  if  Ignatius  knew  the  Fourth  gospel,  it  is  a  priori  likely  that 
he  also  knew  i  Jn.  Papias,  at  any  rate,  is  said  by  Eusebius  (iii. 
39)  to  have  used  ij  Iomho^v  itptnifta  ( « ij  T.  wpiirrjf  V.  8  ?),  i.e,  the 
anonymotis  tract  which,  by  the  time  of  Eusebius,  had  come  to 
be  known  as  '  First  John ' ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suspect  or  reject  this  statement  Justin  Martyr  also  (Dia/. 
133,  where  the  Kki^fuy  jcal  iafAiv  of  3^  is  echoed  in  mu  $€ov 
rcjcva  dXtfiwa  icaXovfi€0a  §caX  itrfitv^  if  we  keep  his  commandments 
«  2')  presupposes  the  homily,  so  that,  although  the  reminiscences 

*  So,  e,^,,  Karl,  Harnack,  J.  R^Ue,  55-56 ;  von  Soden,  Holtcmann- 
Bauer,  Green  (137  t),  and  Bacon  (Fourth  Gospel  in  Resoarch^  etc.,  189  f.). 

t  "The  vision  and  witness  of  the  immediate  disciples  .  .  .  remains  as 
an  abiding  endowment  of  the  living  body  "  (Westcott,  p.  153). 

X  Tacit.  Agricola^  45,  mox  nostra  duxere  Heluidium  in  carcerem  manus. 

§  Cp.  also  Clem,  Recogn,  i.  17,  '*  He  set  forth  so  openly  who  that  prophet 
was,  that  I  seemed  to  have  before  my  eyes,  and  to  handle  with  my  hand, 
the  proofe  which  he  adduced." 

\  Some,  /^.  Volkmar  (Urspnmg d»  Evgiun,  47  f.),  even  hold  that  it  is 
Polykarp  who  is  quoted. 
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in  Oem.  Rom.  (49*  50' =*  4")  and  even  Hermas  (Afand.  3*  = 
2*^  and  the  Didach^  (10*  ■=4**)*  are  too  slight  to  prove  more 
than  the  existence  of  current  'Johannine'  terminology,  tbe 
writing  must  have  been  circulated  in  Asia  Minor,  at  any  rate^ 
before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Tbe 
terminus  a  quo  is  approximately  the  general  period  of  the  Fourth 
gospel's  composition;  but  there  is  no  decisive  ground  for  the 
priority  of  either,  even  upon  the  hypothesis  that  both  were 
written  by  the  same  author.  The  aim  of  each  is  too  special  to 
admit  of  the  conjecture  that  the  epistle  was  intended  to  ac- 
company, much  less  to  introduce,  the  larger  work.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  epistle  seems  to  have  been  fairly  wdl 
known  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iL  15.  66;  Tert  de  Pudic  19;  Ircn. 
iiL  16.  8),  and  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  it  appears  to  be  reckoned 
as  an  appendix  or  sequel  to  the  Fourth  gospel  There  is  no 
evidence  for  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Alogi  to  the  epistle ; 
the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that  they  rejected  all  the  Johannine 
epistles  together  with  the  gospel  and  apocalypse  {hiBr.  57**, 

rax*^  S)  ical  ras  iwurraXaii'  avy^iovai  yhp  jcal  avroi  rf  €varfjf€Xiif 

kojL  rg  diroicaXv^ci)  is  a  pure  guess,  unsupported  bf  any  early 
tradition. 


On  the  curious  title  ad  Part  Acs  (Aug.  Quasi.  Evang.  ii.  39),  see  thofw^ 
p.  476.  An  actual  Parthian  or  Persian  destination  for  i  John  was  once 
defended  by  Paulus  and  Michaelis  (vi.  399-400),  on  the  ground  that  the 
writer's  allusions  to  the  dualism  of  light  and  darkness  were  des^ned  to 
the  Zoroastiian  philosophy  of  religion  i 


(C)  THE  JOHANNINE  TRADITION. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  so-called  'Johaimine' 
outlined  above,  is  a  tentative  hypothesis  which  involves  some 
resetting  of  the  traditional  data  upon  John  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  John  the  presbyter.  It  has  been  assumed  provisionaUy 
that  the  tradition  is  correct  which  witnesses  to  an  early  martyr- 
dom of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  as  well  as  of  his  brother ;  that 

*  As  in  IMognet  lO^  rpdt  oOf  dr^^recXt  rhi9  iildr  odroO  rh^  /utPcytrUss^, 
or  xo^s4^.  If  the  prayers  of  the  Didach^  represent  the  sacramental  prayen 
of  the  Palestinian  and  Syrian  churches  (cp.  Andresen,  ZNW,  iiL  135  f. ; 
Kreyenbtthl,  i.  7o6f.)>  they  may  have  been  known  to  the  author  ^  the 
Fourth  gospel,  €,g,  in  chs.  6  and  17 ;  but  the  former  passage,  at  any  rate, 
resembles  a  midrashic  discourse  on  Ps  78  (cp.  Klein's  Dtr  aitsUs  tkrisUukt 
Kaiechismus,  pp.  220  f.). 
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whOe  the  former  may  conceivably  be  identified  with  the  beloved 
disciple  of  the  Fourth  gospel  and  the  original  authority  for  some 
of  its  special  traditions  upon  sayings  and  (to  a  lesser  degree)  the 
deeds  of  Jesus,  he  was  not  its  author;  that  the  apocalypse 
probably,  and  2  and  3  John  certainly,  were  written  by  John  the 
presbyter  in  Asia  Minor  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century ; 
and  ^at  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Fourth  gospel  may  have 
also  composed  (though  probably  he  did  not)  the  homily  or  tract 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  canonical  title  of  z  John. 
The  internal  evidence  of  the  literature  upon  the  three  latter 
points  has  been  already  discussed.  It  now  remains  to  give  an 
outline*  of  the  more  salient  features  in  the  later  tradition  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries  which  bear  out  these  conclusions. 
The  modem  investigator  of  the  Johannine  problem  resembles 
the  woodman  in  Theokritus ;  he  is  bewildered  by  the  rich  variety 
of  topics  presented  to  him,  and  hardly  able  to  decide  where  he 
would  do  best  to  begin  his  operations. 

IStLW  it  roXMerdpor  Mip  h\xT6itm  Mdw 
vorrcUrei,  rope^rrot  Miip,  w6$€9  df^erai  IpTOV* 
rl  wpQro^  JcaraX^wy  ^eZ  wdpa  /wpla  tlwttw. 

The  five  writings  in  the  NT  canon  which  were  eventually 
grouped  together  as  instrumenium  Johanneum  are  surrounded 
by  a  thick  undergrowth  of  traditions  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  which  is  neither  homogeneous  nor  lucid.  In 
order  to  dear  a  path,  it  is  necessary  to  begin,  as  we  have  done, 
with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  writings  themselves.  The 
further  problem  now  remains,  how  to  accoimt  satisfactorily  for 
the  rise  and  variations  of  the  later  tradition,  which  associated 
these  writings  with  the  personality  of  a  Christian  disciple,  John, 
who  lived  in  Asia  Minor  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

§  I.  The  PapiaS'traditions. — ^The  earliest  data  are  again,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  synoptic  problem,  furnished  by  Papias ;  his 
writings  are  only  extant  in  the  shape  of  fragmentary  quotations 
in  Eusebius  and  other  writers  of  a  later  age,  but  fortunately  they 
preserve  a  tradition  which  is  prior  to  any  other. 

*  The  following  paragraphs  make  no  attempt  to  survey  the  dusty  and  misty 
history  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  or  to  summarise  the  ramified  details  of  the 
problem.  Their  aim  is  simply  to  state  one  or  two  of  the  cardinal  results 
of  historical  investigation,  which  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
the  hypothesis  underlying  the  above  literary  criticism  of  the  Johannine 
writings 
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The  importance  of  the  evidence  of  Pftpiat  on  this  matter  is  ifaowa  hf  tfie 
fact  that  he  is,  as  is  admitted  on  almost  all  hands  {e.f.  hy  Tightibot  and 
Gutjahr,  no  less  than  by  Hamark,  lUville,  Schwartz,  Mommsen,  and  Conaen)^ 
the  source  for  the  presbyter-traditions  of  Irenseus  in  the  second  and  6fth 
books  of  the  adv.  Haer, ,  by  the  possibility  that  the  appeal  of  Irensens  to  the 
Asiatic  elders  who  had  known  John  and  some  other  apostles  goes  bade 
primarily  at  least  to  the  elders  of  the  Papias-tiadition,  and  by  the  piDbabiSty 
that  the  Muratorian  Canon  (or  Hippolytns,  its  author)  bcunrowed  to 
extent  from  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis  (Lightfoot). 

The  first  fragment*  quoted  by  Eusebius  (M,  E*  ill  39)  is 
follows : — 

odff  4«i^M  H  VOL  KuX  $9a  wvn  vapd  Nor  shall  I  hesitate,  along  widi  ny 

rOnf  wp9afivr4pu9  KoKQt   §/taBo^   mU  own  interpretations,  to  set  down  liar 

KokCis  4funi/i6if€iwa,  ffvyKarard^ai  rtut  thee  whatsoever  I  learnt  with  cue 

ipfifpftUut,  BuLpepaiaO/iewos  (nrkp  a&rw  and  remembered  (or  recoonted)  with 

dXi^nor.     odyhprtSs  rd  roXXd  X^ov-  care  from  the  elders,  goaranteetng  its 

ffuf  ixfufio^  Affrep  ol    roXXoi,   dXXA  truth.    For,  unlike  the  many,  I  did 

roit  riXriSij  SiSdo'icovffUf,  o69i  roct  rdt  not  take  pleasure  in  those  who  have 

iXXorplat  irroXiis  funifiMfe^ovni^,  dXXd  much  to  say,  but  in  those  who  teach 

roct  T&t  rapdk  toO  Kvplov  rj   wlrrn  what  b  true ;  not  in  those  who  recall 

deio/Umt  Kol  dr'  adr^t  raparftwo/ihas  foreign  commandments,  but  in  those 

r^  dXi|tfe(ar.  el  9i  wov  koI  ropcucoXov-  who  recall  the  oonmumdmeRts  given 

BifKiit  rtr  rmt  wpeafivripait  Atfoc,  t«^  by  the  Lord  to  faith  and  readiing  us 

tQw  rpefffivriptiv  iMUpufoiff  X^vft  from  the  truth  itselt    Furthermore, 

rl  'Apdpkkt  4  ^^  Tlh-pot  elvew  1^  rl  iS  any  one  chanced   to  arrive  who 

^(Xirrot  4  rt  Bw/tSit  Ij  ^Idxafios  l^rl  had  been  really  (xol)  a  follower   of 

'Iwdmyf  ^  MarSaiot  i)  ru  h-epos  rQv  the  elders,  I  would  inquire  as  to  the 

rod  Kvplov  iMJBifrQm^  9k  T9*kpiorUnf  kqX  sajrings  of  the  elders — as  to  what 

6  wp€4rpOrepos*ludwrjf9,  61  roO  Kvplov  Andrew  or  Peter  said,  or  Philip,  or 

fuoBrrraX,  Xtyowrtp,  od  7^^  vd  4k  rOv  Thomasor  James,  or  John  or  Matthew 

/Sc/SXZw  Toc(^69  ftM  ib^\el¥  inrtXd/L'  or  any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples, 

Paifow,  &ror  rd  rapdk  fti^nt  ^ttp^  ml  also  as   to  what   Aristicm  and   die 

/MTotfrvi,  presbyter  John,  the  Lord's  disciples, 

say.  For  I  supposed  that  things  oat 
of  books  would  not  be  of  sodi  use  to 
me  as  the  utterances  of  a  living  voice 
which  was  still  with  us. 

*  Critical  discussions  by  H.  J.  Holtzmann  {BL.  iii.  352>36o),  Schwara 
{Der  Todd,  Sohne  Zebed,  9  f.),  B.  W.  Bacon,  F&tirth  Gospel m  Kosoarek  ami 
Debaio^  pp.  lOI  f. 

t  The  Syriac  version  presupposes  wpixpiMw  (so  Gutjahr).  It  It  an  open 
question  whether  A  nr  .  •  .  \tf0vffi9  depends,  like  rl  'ApSpfas  .  .  .  puLi^Qv, 
on  \6yovt  or  directly  (so,  0,^,,  Hamack,  Gvssen,  Schmiedd)  on  dv^c^u^ov 
X67ovf.  In  the  latter  case,  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John  would  be 
singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the  wpeafiihnpoi.  The  vlntor  would  only  be 
able  to  report  what  the  presbyters  knew  of  the  apostles,  hot  he  would  be 
able  to  speak,  from  personal  intercourse,  about  the  other  two. 

{  Grammatically,  this  might  mean  either  (so,  #^.,  Zahn)  that  Andrew, 
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As  the  opening  words  indicate,  the  excerpt  is  taken  from  the  prefiue  to 
the  (five  boolcs  oO  ^(in^'o  'KayUnr  jcvpccurflvy  which  consisted  of  interpreta- 
tions or  expositions  of  \6yia  KvpioKd,  together  with  9ii/Y^ets  (explanations) 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  such  as  Aristion  furnished,  and  rapad6ant  such  as 
those  of  John  the  presbyter  {ff,  £,  iii.  39.  14).  These  i^ru^^eit  of  Papias 
may  have  been  directed  against  gnostic  commentaries  like  the  lengthy 
Extgttiea  of  Basilides  ;  if  so,  his  language  u  carefully  chosen  (pp.  187-188). 
These  verbose  writers  also  made  their  appeal  to  an  apostolic  tradition  (cp.  e.g, 
Tert.  de  prascr,  haer,  25),  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  secret  and  esoteric : 
Papias  therefore  claims  that  his  apostolic  traditions  are  sifted  and  direct.  For 
the  *  foreign  commandments,'  see  I  Jn  2^*  **• 

The  first  problem  of  the  passage  {a)  is  to  ascertain  the  exact 
relation  between  Papias  and  his  authorities.  Writing  probably 
between  a.d.  140  and  150,  he  is  recailling  inquiries  made  in  his 
earlier  life  {Le,  during  the  first  quarter,  perhaps  even  the  first 
decade  of  the  second  century).  But  are  the  'sayings  of  the 
elders'  equivalent  to  what  follows,  or  does  the  phrase  mean 
their  reports  of  what  the  following  disciples  of  the  Lord  had 
said?  The  latter  is  more  probable.  These  irpccr^vrc/Doc  were 
not  apostles ;  their  Xoyoi  related  what  the  apostles  or  primitive 
disciples  had  said*  As  Eusebius  assumed,  the  itptvPvrtpot,  of 
Papias  were  simply  pupils  or  successors  {yvifH^oi^  lioS'tfrvl  rtav 
iarwrroKuy)  of  the  primitive  disciples.  We  get  three  stages, 
therefore:  (i.)  the  apostles  or  disciples  of  the  Lord,  then 
(ii.)  the  irpwPvTtpoi  who  preserved  their  traditions,  and  finally 
(iiL)  followers  of  the  irf>€ir$vT€poL  Papias  had  never  known  any 
of  the  original  apostles.  For  information  about  their  teaching  he 
depended  on  men  whom  Irenseus  {adv,  Haer,  v.  5.  i)  described 
as  o2  vpcor^vrcpoi  nSy  dirocrroAnir  lUMBifroL  Even  with  these  be 
could  not  maintain  any  continuous  intercourse ;  he  had  to  fall 
back  upon  casual  visitors  to  his  parish  or  diocese  who  were  in  a 
position  to  report  their  oral  teaching.  The  alternative  is  to  put 
(L)  and  (ii.)  together  and  regard  ol  irpccr^vrcpoi  as  including,  if  not 
equivalent  to,  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  mentioned  by  name. 
This  exegesis  has  the  advantage  of  giving  an  apparently  ludd  sense 
to  the  third  sentence ;  what  the  elders  told  their  followers  was 

etc.,  tnffvthe  dders  in  quesdon,  or  (so,  #.^.,  Schwarts,  Corssen,  Kreyenbittil : 
ii.  735  f.,  Abbott)  that  the  X67M  of  the  elders  related  to  what  Andrew  and 
the  rest  said.  The  latter  view  interposes  more  space  between  Papias  and 
the  disciples  than  the  former. 

*  This  is  now  admitted  by  Belser  {INT.  33  f.),  who  agrees  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  Eusebiof  is  correct  on  this  point 
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what  they  (/.e,  Andrew,  etc.)  knew  of  Jesus.  But  i  P  5^  is  a 
slender  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  assertion  that  the  (twdiRc) 
i^)Ostles  could  be  called  vpcir^vr^KK  by  a  man  in  the  period  o(F 
Papias,  even  if  T/Mo-^vr^Mc  were  rendered  ''ancient  worthies.* 
Besides,  ol  vpco-^Surcpoi  cannot  be  identified  with  Andrew,  etc.,  for 
Peter  and  James  at  least  had  died  before  Papias  was  bom ;  and 
if  ot  T.  merely  included  Andrew,  etc,  he  would  naturally  have 
written  wapa  Ttinay  ruv  Trpta-fivripfay  instead  of  referring  twice  to 
ot  T.  as  a  homogeneous  group.  Finally,  there  is  an  implicit 
distinction  between  o2  ir.  and  <h  tov  Kvptov  fjM$ijraL 

This  opens  up  the  second  (d)  problem.  Why  are  Aristion 
and  John  the  presbyter  called  oL  r.  jc.  fta^tfrai?  Unless  it  is  in 
the  general  sense  of  Christian  (Ac  9^),  the  words  are  probably 
either  a  primitive  corruption  or  an  interpolation  (Abbott,  £St\ 
1815;  Mommsen  in  ZNW.^  1902,  156-159).  For  the  latter 
hypothesis  there  is  some  textual  evidence  {t,g,  the  Armenian  and 
Sjrriac  versions) ;  on  the  former,  we  may  either  add  ^jaJhjrum  after 
icvpfov  (Renan,  iv.  pp.  xxiii  f.,  vi.  48,  and  Abbott,  Exp.^  iiL 
245  f.),  or,  better  still,  read  (Bacon,  yi^Z.,  1898,  176-183) 
(by  a  natural  corruption,  TOYTCO  passed  into  T0YK7). 

The  (r)  third  problem  relates  to  the  change  of  tense  in 
and  X^/oiKriF.  The  natural  sense  of  the  distinction,  unless  it 
is  a  rhetorical  variation  (so,  e,g.^  Lightfoot  and  Abbott),  is  that 
Aristion  and  John  the  presbyter' were  still  alive  at  the  period  to 
which  Papias  refers.  So  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  they  may 
have  been  among  the  irpco-^vrepoc  from  whom  Papias  had  once 
(«orQ  learnt  Eusebius  says  that  Papias  claimed  to  be  one  of 
their  hearers  (Ilairtas  .  .  .  'Apurr^oc  icalTov«p«r/?vr^pov*I«dbvw 
olMfW3f¥  kaxftiiv  ^ftiat  ywiarOtu) ;  '  at  least,'  he  adds,  '  Papias  often 
mentions  them  and  inserts  traditions  of  theirs  in  his  own  pages.* 
The  reason  given  by  the  historian  is  obviously  too  slight  to  bear 
the  weight  of  his  inference,  for  Papias  might  have  derived  these 
traditions  indirectly.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  come  into  personal  touch  at  one  time  in  his  life 
with  Aristion  and  John  the  presbyter.  The  chronological 
difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  Even  if  they  had  been  personal 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  they  might  have  survived  till  the  last  decade 
of  the  first  century — which,  on  a  fair  estimate  of  the  age  of 
Papias,  would  permit  him  to  have  met  them  in  his  youth.  If 
they  had  not  been  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  likelihood  Ibat 
Papias  had  once  been  in  close  touch  with  them  is  increased, 
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although  at  Hierapolis  he  seems  to  have  only  been  able  to  get 
information  about  them.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
they  were  not  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time.  Had  they  been 
stationed  at  Ephesus  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  Papias'  lack  of 
access  to  them;  but,  as  Keim  (L  222)  observeSi  "Asia  Minor 
is  a  wide  word,  even  without  Ephesus,"  and  it  is  not  a  necessary 
deduction  from  Papias  to  argue  that  these  witnesses  to  the 
Palestinian  tradition  must  have  been  in  Palestine  (Bacon).* 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  they  were  dead,  and  that  Xcyovo-iv  refers 
to  their  writings  (Drummond,  i99f.)>  or  at  least  to  writings  in- 
corporating their  traditions.  This  would  allow  them  still  to  be 
reckoned  as  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  Eusebius  in  that  case  did  not  allude  to  their  works ;  besides, 
the  context  of  Papias  (with  its  immediate  praise  of  oral  tradition 
in  preference  to  written)  rather  discourages  this  view. 

Finally,  as  Eusebius  proceeds  to  indicate  in  commenting  on 
the  passage,  {d)  Papias  distinguishes  between  the  apostle  John, 
who  is  simply  ranked  among  the  apostolic  figures  of  a  bygone 
age,  and  the  presbyter  John,  who  belongs  to  a  different  and  later 
group.  This  is  a  most  important  result  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Johannine  tradition.  Haussleiter  {TheoL  Lit.-Blatt^  1896,  465- 
468)  and  Hjelt,  expanding  a  suggestion  of  Renan  (iv.  568),  propose 
to  omit  9  Ti  l(iM£nn}s,  on  the  ground  that  the  omission  leaves 
the  text  more  symmetrical  (cp.  Camerlynck,  125  f.).  Zahn,  who 
(INT.%  51)  rules  out  this  conjecture  as  daring,  reaches  the 
same  end  by  making  Papias  refer  clumsily  to  the  apostle  John  in 
both  connections  (so  Jacquier,  iv.  pp.  99  f.,  and  Lepin,  pp.  133  f.). 
But  neither  theory  is  justifiable.  John  the  presbyter  is  not  to  be 
emended  out  of  existence  in  the  interests  of  John  the  apostle. 

The  second  fragment  of  Papias,  which  refers  to  John  the 
apostle,  corroborates  the  first  by  proving  not  only  that  he  did 
not  survive  to  a  late  age,  but  that  he  died  early  as  a  martyr. 
The  setting  of  this  fragment  is  less  clear  than  that  of  the  former, 
but  it  has  the  compensating  advantage  of  being  in  line  with  a 

*  Aristion  and  Ariston,  as  we  know  from  Plutarch  and  Aristotle,  could  be 
used  of  the  same  person  (the  latter  variant  occurs  here  in  Syr.  and  Arm. 
versions),  bat  the  Aristion  of  Papias  was  not  the  Ariston  of  Pella  to  whom 
Eusebius  elsewhere  refers  (cp.  Bacon,  DCG.  i.  11 4-1 18,  against  Resch,  7*27. 
X.  2. 453  f. ).  There  is  more,  though  not  enough,  to  be  said  for  the  identification 
of  John  the  presbyter  (supposing  he  was  not  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesos) 
with  John  the  seventh  head  of  the  church  at  Jenuudem  (Schlatter). 
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piece  of  evidence  from  the  synoptic  tradition.  The  evidence  for 
the  early  martyrdom  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is,  in  fact,  three- 
fold: (a)  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  preserved  in  Mk  io**=Mt  2o**, 
{d)  the  witness  of  Papias,  and  (c)  the  calendars  of  the  church. 

The  tiadition  is  accepted  and  defended,  on  various  grounds,  by  Sch warts 
{op,  cif,),  Erbes  (see  below),  Bousset  (T/^.,  1905,  225  f.,  277 f.),  PfleidcRr 
{C/fr.  ii.  4x1),  KreyenbUhl  (L  366 f.),  Badham  (^/T,  iii.  729-740»  ^^ 
539-554),  Mennes  and  Wellhaasen  and  J.  Weiss  (on  Mk  10**),  BacoD 
{£xp,\  1907,  236  f.,  and  on  Mk  10^),  Jttlicher  {/J^r.  377  f.),  Loisy  (A»£W., 
1904,  568  f.),  Schmiedel  {EBt\  2509-2510),  Burkitt  (Gospel  History  and  iU 
Transmission^  pp.  250  f.),  Holtxmann-Bauer  (pp.  19  f.),  Forbes  (pp.  165  f-X 
and'Heitmttller. 


Matthew. 


o^K  ioriM  i/jtbf  ToOro  doura«y 

dXX'  ott  ^Toiftturrtu  !nr6  toD  warpSn 


Mark. 

Kol  r6  pdrria-fia  6  iyCf   fiairrlf^otuu 

rd    li    KoBUrai    ix    S^^tQif  fMV  1j  ii 

d^iov6fJuo¥ 
odK  iirrtp  4/ihf  doDi^ou, 
dXX'  oft  IfrolfUiffTiu, 

Mt  as  usual  omits  the  parallel  clause  (cp.  aa^^-^Mk  12^^ 
etc)  and  adds  the  last  four  words  (cp.  25^  and  ^,  where,  in  the 
latter  passage,  6  i/roifuurcv  6  iranfp  ^iov,  as  read  by  Iren.  Orig. 
HiL  D  and  some  old  Latin  MSS,  has  been  altered  into  to  ttoc- 
fjuurfiivw).  Whether  Luke  omitted  the  whole  scene  *  because  it 
appeared  to  limit  the  authority  of  Jesus  or  because  it  disparaged 
the  apostles,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  any  case  the  primitive 
character  of  the  saying  is  as  patent  as  its  meaning,  viz.,  that 
both  James  and  John  were  to  suffer  martyrdom.  *'  A  quelque 
point  de  vue  qu'on  se  place,  clairvoyance  miraculeuse  de  J^sos 
ou  prediction  mise  dans  sa  bouche/^j/  evenium,  Jean  et  Jacques 
ont  bu  la  mSme  'coupe'  et  subi  le  m^me  'bapt^me'  que  loi" 
(A.  Rdville,  /Isus  de  Nazareth^  i.  354).  What  drinking  the  cup 
of  Jesus  meant,  is  evident  from  passages  like  Mk  14*  and 
Mart.  Polyk.  14  (Ik  aptOfjtt^  r&y  fJMfrvpftv  ht  r^  inm^pl^  rem 
Xpurrw),  The  hypothesis  that  Jesus  was  simply  referring  in 
general  terms  to  persecution  and  hardship  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  specific  and  definite  character  of  the  prediction.  Unless  it 
is  assumed  (as,  e.g,,  by  O.  Holtzmann)  that  this  anticipation  of 

*  Spitta's  attempt  to  prove  that  his  favourite  Luke  was  correct  {ZNW. , 
1910,  39-5S),  and  that  the  passage,  a  later  synoptic  addition,  did  not 
refer  to  death,  is  rightly  set  aside  by  Schwartz  \ibid,  89-104). 
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Jesus  was  not  fulfilled,  we  must  admit  that  he  foretold  a  martyr- 
death  for  the  two  men,  and  also  that  this  had  come  to  pass  by 
the  time  Mark's  gospel  was  published.  James  was  beheaded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  decade  by  Herod  Agrippa  i.  (Ac  12'), 
although  Luke  fails  to  chronicle  his  death  any  more  than  that  of 
Peter.  It  is  possible  that  other  names*  originally  lay  in  the 
isolated  tradition  or  source  which  is  incorporated  in  Ac  12^, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  two  brothers  died 
simultaneously  at  this  early  date  (so,  ^.^.,  Schwartz  and  Badham), 
and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  John's  name  was  sub- 
sequently omitted  under  stress  of  the  dominant  Ephesian 
legend  (Schwartz),  after  a.d.  150.  This  involves  a  tissue  of 
historical  difficulties,!  including  the  identification  of  John  Mark 
with  the  John  of  Gal  1-2.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  former  would 
be  ranked  alongside  of  Peter,  the  pillar-apostle.  If  the  death  of 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee  fell  within  the  subsequent  period 
covered  by  Acts,  the  lack  of  any  allusion  to  it  is  simply  another 
of  the  many  gaps  which  are  visible  in  Luke's  narrative. 

The  fact  of  the  martyrdom  of  John  is,  however,  corroborated 
very  soon  by  (d)  a  statement  of  Papias,  in  the  second  book  of 
his  expositions  of  A^ca  Kvpuucd,  that  John  '*  was  killed  by  the 
Jews,  thus  plainly  fulfilling  along  with  his  brother  the  prophecy 
of  Christ  regarding  them  and  their  own  confession  and  common 
agreement  concerning  him"  (vird  *IovW(i)v  AvjfpiOrj,  irkripwrai 
SifXaSr^  fiera  r€v  dScX^ov  rtfv  rov  Xpiarcv  xrcpi  avrSry  irpopprfcny  kvI 
r^  iavTW  hiJLokoylav  irtpL  tovtov  koX  <niy#rara^c(rtv).{  The 
evidence  for  this  important  quotation  (of  which  the  first  three 
words  alone  belong  to  Papias)  goes  back  to  the  best  MS  (codex 
Coislinianus,  305)  of  Georgios  Hamartolos  (ninth  century),  who, 

*  "  Etliche  andere,  die  ebenfidls  den  Zeugentod  erlitten,  weiden  nicht 
einmal  mit  Namen  gemmnt,  als  wSren  sie  eine  nicht  der  Rede  werte  Beilage 
.  .  .  Man  kann  sich  kaum  des  Verdachtes  erwehren,  daas  Lukas  hier 
gewine  Namen  unteidrttckt  hat.  Vielletcht  atich  nor  einen  einzigen" 
( Wellhausen,  IMen  tttr  Apgtsthuhiey  9). 

t  Schwartz  (see  p.  284,  and  ZNW,,  19x0,  100  f.)  tries  a  chronological 
hypothesis^  by  placing  Paul's  journey  (Ac  13-14)  after,  not  before,  the  events 
of  Ac  15,  and  taking  xx''''*and  X5*-i6^  as  versions  of  the  same  event,  in  order 
to  allow  Paul's  conflict  with  the  pillar-apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Gal  x"  2^)  to 
precede  A.D.  43-44»  the  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  son  of  Zebedee ;  but 
the  chronology  is  highly  speculative  (see  above,  p.  309),  involving  the  con- 
version of  Paid  in  A.D.  38-29  <^d  the  crucifixion  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

}  Then  fidlowt  Mk  10^.  It  is  impossible,  with  Godet,  Gutjahr,  and 
others,  to  minimise  drj^Brf,  here  or  In  Georgioa,  into  injury  or  exile. 
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i  propos  of  the  83mopdc  logion  (Mk  lo"^),  declares  in  his 
Chronicle  that  John  the  apostle  after  writing  his  gospd  did 
suffer  martyrdom  {(2hron.  iiL  134.  i),  buttressing  the  statement 
upon  Papias  and  Origen.  The  former  is  miscalled  avrjmfc 
raCrrw  ycv<$fMvo9,  and  the  reference  to  the  latter*  seems 
erroneous.  But  the  recent  publication  (7*^.,  1888,  v.  2,  170)  of 
the  de  Boor  fragment  of  what  is  evidently  an  epitome  (7th  to 
8th  cent.),  based  on  the  Xptoriavwci^  loropMi  or  Chranicie  of 
Philip  Sidetes  (5th  cent),  removes  all  doubts  as  to  whether 
Papias  really  wrote  something  to  this  effect.  This  chronicler 
incidentally  lends  a  powerful  support  to  the  former  allusion,  by 
quoting  thiis:  *  Papias  in  his  second  book  says  that  John  the 
divine  (6  tfcoXoyos)  and  James  hb  brother  were  killed  by  the 
Jews '  (viro  lovSaiW  di^p^croy).  While  this  quotation  cannot  be 
verbally  exact,  as  ^coAoyos  is  not  known  to  have  been  applied 
to  John  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  (cp.  Boosset, 
p.  227,  as  against  Schwartz),  it  is  indubitable  that  the  work  of 
Papias  must  have  contained  some  statement  of  this  nature 
about  the  two  sons  of  Zebedecf  The  excerpts  are  both  late; 
the  later  of  the  two  may  be  taken  from  the  epitome  of  Philip  (qx 
Ywvk^s  Patres  AposL  i.  368  f.),  and  Philip's  reputation  as  an  inde> 
pendent  historian  is  not  particularly  high  (cp.  Socrates,  IL  E. 
vii.  27;  Photius,  Cod.  35);  but,  although  absolute  certainty  is 
unattainable,  our  deduction  is  that  there  are  no  very  valid 
reasons  for  conjecturing  that  they  both  mistook  the  sense  of 
some  passage  in  Papias,  J  which  either  (so  Drummond)  referred 
to  John  as  /laiflTw  (not  in  the  tragic  but  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term),  or  described  the  martyrdom  of  John  (/.e.  ttie 


*  Origen,  in  Aft,  t.  xri.  6,  already  explains  the  sjrnopdc  saying,  with 
regard  to  John,  by  means  of  the  tradition  which  identified  him  with  the  John 
of  the  apocalypse. 

t  On  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  conjectures  (cp.  Gutjahr,  pp^ 
107  f.)  by  which  Lightfoot  {Essays  en  Supemat,  Rtligumy  ppc  21X  f.),  Zahn, 
Schlatter  {BFT,  ii.  3.  pp.  50  f.),  and  Harnack  would  eliminate  the  soo  of 
Zebedee  from  the  text  of  Georgios,  see  Schmiedel  (EBu  2509  f.)  and 
Qemen  KAJT,,^  1905,  648  f.). 

%  Still  less,  that  Papias  himself,  an  d/>xcuof  ^Hpi  was  in  enor  if  he  made 
such  a  statement.  "  If  Papias  made  it,  the  question  remains  whether  he 
made  it  under  some  misapprehension,  or  merely  by  way  of  expressing  hit 
conviction  that  the  prophecy  of  Mk.  z.  39  had  found  a  literal  fulfilment. 
Neither  explanation  is  very  probable  in  view  of  the  early  date  of  Papias," 
Swete,  Apocalypse  of  St,  fohn^  p.  clxxv. 
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Baptist)  and  James  the  Lord's  brother  (so  Bernard,  conjectur- 
ing that  OAAEA<l>OCAYTOYKAnAKC0BOC  is  a  corruption  of 
0AAEA4>0CT0YKYIAKa)B0C).  These  conjectures  are  in- 
genious but  unnecessary.  As  to  the  former  theory,  the  whole 
trend  of  the  later  ecclesiastical  tradition  was  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  regard  the  witness  of  John  as  non-tragic  As  to 
the  latter,  while  the  two  Jameses  were  repeatedly  confused  in 
later  tradition,  it  is  no  argument  against  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  to  say  that  he  was  not  literally  killed  by  the  Jews,  for 
the  same  expression  is  applied  to  Jesus  {e,g.  Ac  2^  rwrciv  .  •  . 
^ciXarc),  though  Herod  in  the  one  case  and  Pilate  in  the 
other  were  responsible  for  an  act  which  pleased  or  was  prompted 
by  the  Jews.  Furthermore,  the  collocation  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jisimes  the  Lord's  brother  is  much  less  natural  than  that  of 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  par- 
ticularly strong  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the  Papias-tradition,  e.g, 
by  Hainack  {ACL,  iL  z.  662  f. ;  7ZZ,  1909,  10-12,  in  a  review 
of  Bernard),  Drummond  (pp.  227  f.),  Stanton  {GHD.  i.  166  f.), 
Zahn  {Forschungen^  vL  147  f.),  H.  B.  Workman  {Persecution  in 
the  Early  Churchy  1906,  35^^-361),  Lepin  {Lorigine  du  quatr. 
hangiie^  pp.  108  f.),  Abbott  {Diat.  2935-2941),  J.  H.  Bernard 
{Irish  Church  Quarterly^  1908,  51-66),  and  J.  Armitage  Robinson 
{The  Historical  Character  ofSt.Johffs  Gospel^  1908,  pp.  64-80), 
if  it  can  be  connected  organiodly  with  the  subsequent  and 
divergent  traditions  of  the  church.  Before  proceeding  to 
demonstrate  this  connection,  however,  we  must  weigh  the  fact 
that  if)  the  evidence  of  some  ancient  calendars  (Egli,  ZIVT.^ 
189Z9  pp.  279  f. ;  £rbes,  ZKG.^  1901,  pp.  200  f.)  favours 
indirectly  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition.  In  the  fourth 
century  Syriac,*  "John  and  James,  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,'' 
are  commemorated  together  as  martyrs  there  on  Dec  27 
between  Stephen  (Dec.  26)  and  Paul  and  Peter  (in  Rome,  Dec. 
28);  the  Armenian  and  Gothico-Gallic  agree,  and  possibly 
the  original  form  of  the  sixth  century  Carthaginian  f  (corrobor- 

*  Edited  by  W.  Wright,  Joum,  Sacred  Lit.  (1865)  36  f.,  423  f. ;  cp. 
H.  Achelis,  die  AiartyroiogUn  (1900),  pp.  30-71.  In  view  of  ordinary  usage 
and  the  mention  of  Rome  in  connection  with  Paul  and  Peter,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Jerusalem  here  denotes  (so  Gutjahr)  merely  the  place  of  the 
festival's  celebration,  and  not  the  locality  of  the  martyrdonL 

t  Where  a  scribe  in  the  extant  text  has  wrongly  put  John  the  Baptist 
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ated  by  the  North  African  De  RebapHsmate^  c  a.d.  250,  whidi 
contains  this  sentence:  '*He  said  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  'Aie 
ye  able?'  For  he  knew  the  men  had  to  be  baptized,  not  only  in 
water  but  also  in  their  own  blood  ").  Two  calendars,  from  the 
East  and  the  West  respectively,  thus  reflect  a  belief  that  John 
the  aposde  suffered  a  martyr-death.  The  former  tallies  with 
the  evidence  of  a  Syriac  homily  of  Aphrahat  (a.d.  344X  ^ 
persecutione^  which  (§  33)  bids  its  hearers  listen  to  **  these 
names  of  martyrs,  of  confessors,  and  of  the  persecuted,**  and, 
after  reciting  the  stories  of  OT  worthies,  proceeds,  '*  Great 
and  excellent  is  the  martyrdom  of  Jesus.  He  surpassed  in 
affliction  and  in  confession  all  who  were  before  or  after.  And 
after  him  was  the  faithful  martyr  StejAen  whom  the  Jews  stoned. 
Simon  also  and  Paul  were  perfect  martyrs.  And  James 
and  John  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  their  master." 
Plainly  these  are  all  examples  of  the  first  of  the  classes 
mentionedf  viz.  the  martyrs.  Aphrahat  then  adds  examples  of 
confessors.  "  Also,  others  of  the  apostles  thereafter  in  divene 
places  confessed  and  proved  true  martyrs."  Finally,  he  notes 
the  persecuted.  ''And  also  concerning  our  brethren  who  are 
in  the  West,  in  the  days  of  Diocletian  there  came  great  afflic- 
tion and  persecution,"  etc  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  evidence 
of  the  early  catholic  calendars,  though  not  on  the  same  fbodi^ 
as  that  of  the  two  other  blocks  of  evidence^  serves  to  corroborate 
substantially  the  tradition  which  they  embody. 

Further  confirmation*  of  this,  the  earliest  tradition  upon 
John  the  apostle,  is  furnished  incidentally  by  Herakleon,  the 
early  gnostic  commentator  on  the  fourth  gospel  (cp.  Qem. 
Strom,  iv.  9),  who  mentions,  in  connection  with  Lk  12^^*^,  those 
who  had  escaped  martyrdom,  "  Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas,  Levi, 
and  many  others."  John's  name  is  significantly  omitted  from 
the  list,  for  in  view  of  his  contemporary  importance  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  he  could  have  been  included  among  die  *'  many 
others."    As  time  went  on,  the  dominant  Ephesian  legend  of 

(who  is  commemorated  on  June  24th)  instead  of  John  the  apostle,  poisiUy 
owing  to  the  mention  of  Herod  (confusing  the  Herod  of  Ac  is'  with  him  of 
Mk  6^);  cp.  Achelis,  op,  eit.  pp.  18-29.  Zahn  (Forxk,  yi.  147  f.)  and 
some  others  even  propose  to  read  John  the  Baptist  for  John  the  i^xtstle  in 
the  Fapias-fragment  (see  above). 

*  Cp.  Keim,  v.  53  f.,  who  already  recognised,  with  Volkmar,  that  the 
tradition  represented  by  Geoi^os  Hamartolos  must  apply  to  John  the  apostle. 
His  arguments  were  not  fiiUy  met  by  Grimm  in  ZfVT.^  1874,  X2i  t 
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the  long-lived  apostle,  due  in  part  to  deductions  from  the 
Fourth  gospel  and  the  apocalypse,  in  part  to  the  confusion  of 
John  the  presbyter  and  John  the  apostle,  tended  to  obliterate 
not  only  John  the  presbyter's  figure,  but  the  far-away  tradition 
of  John  the  apostle's  early  death.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
to  find  the  latter  vibrating  still  at  one  or  two  places.  Thus, 
while  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  the  story  *  of  John  and  the 
robber,  which  implied  his  long  life,  he  also  {Strom,  viL  17,  ^  8^ 
dircxrroXcDV  avrov,  /.f.  Christ,  fic^^i  yc  rrf%  IlavXov  kurovpyia^  iirt 
Ncpoivof  rcXciourai)  assumes  that  all  the  teaching  apostles  had 
closed  their  careers  before  a.d.  70.  Similarly  Chrysostom  in 
one  homily  (IxxvL)  says  that  John  the  apostle  ''lived  for  a  long 
while  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,"  while  in  another  (Ixv.) 
he  expounds  Mt  20^  upon  the  lines  of  the  earlier  tradition  as 
a  prophecy  of  martyr-death  for  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  Even 
Gr^ory  of  Nyssa  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  later,  perhaps 
unconscious,  witnesses  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Papias-tradition, 
since  in  his  Zaudatio  Stefhani^  as  well  as  in  his  de  Bcuilio  magna, 
he  groups  Peter,  James,  and  John  as  martyred  apostles,  and  places 
them  between  Stephen  and  Paul.  The  Muratorian  canon,  which 
already  vindicates  the  canonicity  of  the  Johannine  writings  by 
means  of  the  apostolic  authorship,  had  also  reflected  indirectly 
the  Papias-tradition  by  assuming  that  the  Fourth  gospel  was 
composed  while  the  apostles  were  still  together  {i.e.  before  a.d. 
70),  and  by  asserting  that  in  writing  to  seven  churches  Paul  was 
simply  "  sequens  prodecessoris  sui  lohannis  ordinem."  The  un- 
chronological  nature  of  the  latter  remark  was  due  not  simply  to 
the  canonical  prestige  of  the  Johannine  writings,  but  to  the 
vague  influence  of  the  tradition  which  in  one  form  associated 
John's  literary  exploits  and  experiences  of  persecution  with 
Claudius  and  Nero.  A  similar  fluctuation  between  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  martyrdom  and  that  of  the  banishment  occurs  in 
the  enigmatic  passage,  Tert.  deprascr.  haret  36  (the  apostrophe 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  "  ubi  Petrus  passioni  dominicse  adae- 
quatur;  ubi  Paulus  lohannis  exitu  coronatur  [cp.  the  Muratorian 
canon's  order  of  John  and  Paul] ;  ubi  apostolus  lohannes,  post- 
eaquam  in  oleum  igneum  demersus  nihil  passus  est,  in  insulam 
relegatur  ").  The  story  of  his  scatheless  immersion  in  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  oil,  which  apparently  goes  back  to  the  Acta  Johannis 

*  It  it  Ute  and  pietty  and  doubtful,  like  the  Ule  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
and  Ut  cloak. 
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(cp.  Zahn's  ed.  pp.  cxvi  f.),  was  a  rejuvenating  touch  introduced  in 
order  to  harmonise  the  older  tradition  of  his  martyrdom  with  his 
legendary  longevity.  His  '  baptism '  was  thus  made  harmless.  He 
became  a  iMprvi  in  the  double  sense  of  the  term.  The  original 
setting  of  the  story  was  probably  in  Nero's  reign  (cp.  Jerome, 
adv.Jaoin,  L  26,  reporting  Tertullian);  afterwards,  when  he  was 
identified  with  John  the  seer  and  witness  of  the  apocaljrpse,  the 
Domitianic  period  of  the  latter  led  to  the  subsequent  transference 
of  the  tale  from  Nero  to  Domitian.  The  other  legend,  that  he 
drank  a  cup  of  poison  unharmed,  betrays  the  same  tendency  to 
evade  the  literal  implication  of  the  s3moptic  prophecy ;  but  in  this 
case  the  feat  was  readily  transferred  to  him  from  Justus  Barsabbas 
(so  Papias  quoted  in  Eus.  H,  E.  iii.  39.  9) — which  would  be  all 
the  more  easy,  as  Badham  ingeniously  points  out,  since  the 
Encratite  phraseology  made  Christ  remove  from  John  **tfae 
serpent's  poison,"  Le.  sexual  desire.  Another  legend,  that  of 
John  and  Cerinthus  in  the  bathhouse  (Eus.  H,  E.  iiL  28.  6X  is 
also  told  of  Ebion  (Epiph.  xxz.  24)  and  of  a  Jewish  rabbi  during 
Hadrian's  reign. 

§  2.  The  IrenauS'traditian, — If  these  deductions  from  die 
Papias-traditions  are  correct,  the  later  testimony  of  Irenaeus* 
must  be  erroneous.  Irenseus,  in  his  letter  to  Florinus  (Eus. 
H,  E,  V.  20),  warns  him  against  certain  h&yiinra,  Tavra  rm 
h&yiMxa  ol  vfA  ^fiSify  vp€(rpvr€p<H^  ol  icoi  rok  AroaroXoi^ 
avfju^nfa'ayT€9,  o^  vapiiwKoy  ooc  Then  he  reminds  Florinus 
of  one  of  these  vpurpvT€poif  viz.  6  fuucdpiof  koI  AwwmXim 
vp€€rPvTMfioif  Polykarp,  in  whose  company  he  (Irenaeus)  vbuc  h% 
2iv  (/.f.  in  his  teens)  ly  ry  jcaru  *Aa-iq,  had  seen  Florinus.  Irenaras 
says  he  can  remember  how  Polykarp  used  to  describe  his  inter- 
course with  John  and  also  with  the  rest  who  had  seen  the  Loxd, 
and  how  he  used  to  repeat  their  sayings  and  traditions  about 
Jesus   (mdrra  (rvfu^wya  nuc  ypa^cus).     Polykarp  was  thus  one 

*  Defences  of  its  trustworthiness  by  Stanton  (GHD,  L  213 1),  V.  Rose 
{RB,<t  1897,  516-524),  and  Gwatkin  {Cmtemp,  Rtuiew^  1897,  222-226). 
Accoiding  to  F.  G.  Lewis  {The  Irenaus  Testimmy  to  the  Fourth  Gospel^ 
Its  Extent^  Meaning,  and  Value,  Chicago,  1908),  the  ypa^  of  Eus.  If,  £, 
V.  2a  6  were  separate  booklets  of  Johannine  reminiscences  of  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus,  circulating  in  the  churches,  which  were  oompQed^  pwh^p^ 
by  Polykarp  himself,  into  the  Fourth  gospeL  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  gospel  originated  in  homilies  and  addresses  which  had  originally  a  separate 
existence,  but  the  ordinary  sense  of  ypa^  here  ( s  Scriptures)  is  more  relevant 
to  the  context 
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of  the  wp€a-pvT€poi  upon  whom  Irenseus  and  Florinus,  like 
Papias,  were  dependent  for  their  information  about  the  eye- 
witnesses of  Jesus.  He  was  an  older  man  than  Papias,  though 
he  probably  died  before  him.  Consequently,  if  Irenseus  is 
correct,  his  testimony  to  John  the  apostle  is  of  first-rate 
importance. 

But,  while  any  wholesale  depreciation  of  Irenseus  is  uncritical 
(see  Preuschen  on  Schwartz  in  Berliner  PhiloL  Wochenschrift^ 
1906,  101-105),  and  while  his  letter  to  Florinus  is  not  to  be 
brushed  aside  as  a  piece  of  unauthentic  partisanship  (Scholten, 
Der  Apostel  Johannes  in  Klein-Asien^  1^72,  pp.  63  f.),  he  must  be 
held  to  have  mistaken  what  Polykarp  *  said,  and  to  have  confused 
John  the  presbyter  with  John  the  apostle.  Like  Benjamin 
Franklin,  he  had  'ever  a  pleasure  in  obtaining  any  little  anec- 
dotes *  of  his  spiritual  ancestors ;  but  his  memory,  partly  owing 
to  his  desire  to  safeguard  the  apostolic  authority  of  the  Fourth 
gospel,  misled  him  here  as  elsewhere.  Thus  he  confuses  Peter 
and  Jesus,  as  if  Ac  5^  applied  to  the  latter  (cp.  TU,  xxxi.  i, 
p.  40),  as  well  as  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the  James  of 
Ac  i5">Gal  2  {adv.  Haer.  iii.  12.  15).  He  also  infers  {adv, 
Haer.  iL  22,  TU,  xxxi.  i.  42,  62  f.),  either  from  the  Fourth  gospel 
290  g67^  Of  ixoxxi  thc  Aslatic  presbyters  who  claimed  to  represent 
John's  tradition,  that  Jesus  did  not  die  till  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(/.^.  not  till  after  a.d.  41). 

Thb  inference  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  subject.  Whatever 
was  the  meaning  f  attached  to  the  forty-six  years  of  2*^ — whether  it  represents 
the  period  between  the  initiation  of  Herod  the  Great's  building  scheme 
(20  B.C.)  and  the  date  at  which  the  scene  of  this  discussion  is  laid  [i,€,  A.D. 
27-28),  or  alludes  to  Ezra's  temple  {Diat,  2023-2024), — neither  it  nor  the 
allusion  in  8*^  (where  Blass,  Schwartz,  Wellhausen  follow  K*  Syr^^  sah.  in 
reading  the  more  logical  but  less  pungent  ii&paxi  ^e,  60PAK6C6  for 
60PAK6C)  is  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  exegetical  blunder  of 
Irenseus  or  of  his  authorities,  the  Johannine  presbyters,  that  from  twelve 
to  twenty  years  elapsed  between  the  baptism  and  the  death  of  Jesus.  If 
this  tradition  was  picked  up  by  Irenaeus  from  the  book  of  Papias,  it  richly 
confirms  the  impression  of  uncritical  credulity  which  the  other  traditions  of 
this  school  or  circle  make  upon  the  modem  reader.    Neither  Papias  nor  his 

*  Polykarp  himself  never  calls  the  apostle  John  hb  teacher ;  indeed,  he 
never  alludes  to  him  at  all. 

t  Later  tradition  took  it  literally  (cp.  the  pseudo-Cyprianic  De  montibus 
Sifia  et  StffH,  4),  and  Loisy  (293)  has  recently  revived  the  allegorical-literal 
interpretation.  For  the  anti-Valentinian,  anti-Lucan  motive  of  the  passa|;e, 
see  above,  pp.  530,  581,  and  Bacon's  Fourth  Gospel  {gi^,  394  f)- 
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informants  can  have  had  any  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  John  whon  tbcy 
claim  as  their  apostolic  authority.  Their  traditions  are  simply  fiintasrir 
inferences  drawn  from  the  Johannine  literature  itself ;  whether  Papias 
primarily  responsible  for  their  circulation  or  not,  they  could  never  have 
from  a  disciple  who  had  been  a  member  of  die  twelve  (cp.  Schwartz,  pp.  7 1 ; 
Oemen  in  A/T.  iz.  661-663,  ^^^  Cocssen  in  21NiV.^  1901,  902-237)1 
Similarly,  anything  else  Irenseus  quotes  from  the  presbyters  who  are  *'^""»*^ 
to  have  been  in  touch  with  the  apostle  John,  is  of  a  singularly  nnapostolic 
character;  not  only  this  tradition  that  Jesus  died  when  he  was  in  his«to 
senioTf  Le.  over  forty  or  fifty,  but  the  exegesis  of  Rev  13^  (v.  30U  i),  and  the 
grotesque  saying  (p.  23)  about  the  fruitful  vines  of  the  messianic  era  (v.  33. 
3),  if  they  do  not  militate  decisively  against  an  apostolic  source,  certainly  do 
not  presuppose  it  There  is  nothing  in  Irenseus'  tradition  of  the  diders 
which  points  to  any  ultimate  Johannine  apostolic  source,  and  a  good  deal 
which  invalidates  any  such  reference. 

Irenseus  was  also  mistaken,  as  Eusebius  points  out  {H.  £,  vL 
39.  2),  in  making  Papias  a  hearer  of  the  apostle  John.  There  is 
other  evidence  to  show  that  he  used  discifulus  apostolorum  in  a 
careless  and  loose  sense.  Once  at  least  he  inadvertently  oon- 
verts  a  presbyter  qui  audierat  ab  his  qui  apostolos  uideramt  (iv. 
27.  x)  into  a  discipulus  apostolorum  (iv.  32.  x) ;  and  this  significant 
instance,  all  the  more  significant  that  it  is  incidental,  corroborates 
the  conclusion  that,  m  his  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  beside 
Polykarp,  he  mistook  similarly  the  presbyter  John  for  the  apostle. 
The  date  of  Polykarp's  death  is  uncertain,  though  ^  155  is  approxi- 
mately accurate  (cp^  Corssen  in  ZNlV.y  1902,  61  f.).  On  any  frur 
rendering  of  the  chronological  data,  Irenseus  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a  boy  when  he  heard  or  met  him  {ffaer,  iiL 
3.  4,  iv  KoX  7IIMM  4<upouca/Mv  i¥  TQ  wpwrff  4iiiM¥  i}Xifct<p),  and  his 
letter  to  Rorinus  {N.  E,  v.  20.  5  f.)  does  not  imply,  even  if  it 
does  not  exclude,  the  supposition  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
aged  bishop  of  Smyrna  extended  beyond  the  days  of  his  early 
youth.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  refusing  to  set  aside  the 
Papias-traditions  in  favour  of  a  claim  which  rests  upon  such 
precarious  grounds  and  which  is  otherwise  open  to  serious 
doubts. 

The  force  of  this  argument  some  critics  attempt  to  turn,  by  pointing  out 
the  improbability  of  an  error ;  Irenseus  must  have  many  opportunities,  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Rome  and  Gaul,  of  acquainting  himself  writh  the  &cts ;  otheis, 
who  were  contemporaries  of  Polykarp,  must  have  been  alive  ;  and,  therefoce, 
Irenxus  could  not  have  written  down  an  error  which  they  would  have  instantly 
detected  (cp.  Drummond,  pp.  347  f.  ;  Sanday,  Criticism  of  Fourth  G^^d^ 
60  C  ;  Lepin,  pp.  x6xf. ;  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text,  |^  I59f-)-  "niat 
Irenseus  had  many  links  with  the  fiur  past  and  opportunities  of  learning 
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aboot  it,  may  be  admitted  freely.  But  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the 
question  of  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  is  another  matter.  There  were 
hundreds  of  his  readers  who  must  have  known  that  Jesus  was  not  crucified 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  for  example ;  even  the  pagan  historian  Tacitus  knew 
better.  But  this  did  not  prevent  Irenseus  from  committing  his  blunder,  and 
it  does  not  entitle  us  to  argue  that,  because  so  many  contemporaries  could 
have  corrected  him  if  he  had  been  wrong,  therefore  he  must  have  been  right. 
The  wholesale  application  of  this  kind  of  argument  could  be  used  to 
guarantee  many  of  the  most  patent  inaccuracies  in  ancient  literature,  classical 
and  Christian.  As* a  protest  against  ultra-literary  methods  of  handling  early 
tradition  it  has  some  value,  but  it  is  only  within  narrow  limits  that  it 
can  operate  legitimately  as  a  positive  criterion,  and  the  Johannine  witness 
of  Irenseus  does  not  &11  within  these  limits. 

Such  confusion,  owing  to  identity  of  names,  was  not  unex- 
ampled. The  case  of  the  two  Philips  is  a  parallel.  The  Philip 
of  Acts  is  one  of  'the  seven '  (6^),  who  is  not  one  of  the  twelve 
(8^^),  but  nevertheless  is  an  evangelist  who  does  active  work  in 
Samaria  and  elsewhere.  His  Greek  name,  his  connection  with 
the  Hellenists  (Ac  6^)  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  efforts  outside  Judea, 
ully  with  the  reference  in  Jn  12^^,  where,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Fourth  gospel,  Philip  the  apostle  (i>.  one  of  the  synoptic  twelve) 
seems  to  be  meant  Does  this  entitle  us  to  infer  that  the 
confusion  between  the  two  Philips  began  as  early  as  the  Fourth 
gospel  (so  Stolten,  JPT.^  1891,  150  f.;  Loisy,  30,  683  f.; 
Holtzmann-Bauer  on  Jn  12"),  or  that  the  Philip  of  the  Fourth 
gospel  is  an  imaginative  figure  constructed  out  of  the  traditions 
about  the  evangelist  (so,  recently,  Thoma,  764f. ;  Rreyenbiihl,  ii. 
347  f. ;  Weizsalcker,  and  Schmiedel,  EBL  3700-3701)?  A  third 
alternative,  that  there  was  only  one  Philip,  and  that  the  early 
fathers  were  right  in  thinking  of  Philip  as  both  deacon  and 
apostle  (so,  recently,  Purchas,  Johannine  Problems^  56-67),  is 
negatived  by  the  evidence  of  Ac  8^-^  which  assumes  that  Philip 
the  evangelist  had  not  the  apostolic  power  (8^^)  of  laying  hands 
on  converts  and  imparting  the  Spirit.  The  significant  fact  that 
the  evangelist,  whom  Luke  met  at  Csesarea  (Ac  21^),  had  tfvya- 
Wpcs  ritraupts  irapBivw.  ff-po^ifrcvouo-at,  is  the  starting-point  of 
any  discussion  on  this  problem,  unless  Ac  21'  is  held,  as  I  now 
think  unlikely,  to  be  an  interpolation  (cp.  HNT.  675).  The  evi- 
dence of  Papias  would  be  conclusive  if  only  it  were  clear  whether 
the  Philip  whom  he  mentions  (see  pp  598,  603)  was  the  apostle 
or  the  evangelist.  In  any  case,  he  derived  information  at  first- 
hand, not  from  this  Philip  but  from  the  daughters  of  Philip  (Eus. 
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H,  E.  iii.  39'.  9-10,  ck  ik  icara  roi^f  a^ovs  6  ^a«^a€  ycvoftcvoc^  ^cre 
Hamack  and  Corssen  *  rightly  understand  xpovovs  after  avrovs). 
The  probability  is  that  his  Philip  was  the  apostle  (of  the  Fourth 
gospel) ;  but,  even  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  daughters  of 
Philip  belonged  to  this  Philip's  family,  t  Eusebius,  who  declares 
that  they  furnished  Papias  with  some  of  his  fantastic  legends, 
assumes  that  they  were ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
confused  both  Philips,  and  it  may  be  that  only{  Philip  the 
evangelist  had  daughters,  that  they  prophesied  at  Hieiapolisi 
and  that  they  represent  the  figures  to  which  the  Montanists 
appealed,  and  about  which  the  later  stories  gathered.  Whedier 
the  Fourth  gospel  or  Papias  already  confused  the  two  Philips  or 
not,  Polykrates  and  Proklus  did,  and  after  them  the  later  church. 
The  apostle  in  the  second-century  traditions  fell  heir  to  the 
prophetic  and  ascetic  daughters  of  his  namesake  (cp.  Salmon, 
INT.  313-315 ;  Wendt  on  Ac  2i\  and  McGifferfs  excellent  note 
in  his  edition  of  Eusebius,  on  iiL  31).  Polykrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus  (before  the  end  of  the  second  century),  testifies  that 
Philip  the  apostle,  one  of  the  great  lights  who  had  died  in  Asia, 
was  buried  in  Hierapolis  along  with  'his  two  aged  viigin 
daughters,'  while  '  ^  Ircpa  avrov  $vyarrfp  iy  dyup  m^iUKn  «t»X«rc«- 
aauAini  now  rests  at  Ephesus'  (Eus.  H,  E.  iiL  3Xbv.  24). 
Qement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  6.  52 ;  Eus.  H,  £.  iii.  30.  x) 
not  only  reckons  Philip  §  with  Peter  among  the  married  apostles, 
but  adds,  rhs  Ovyaripas  Avhpdaxv  I^c&mccv.  In  tAe  dialogue  of 
Gaius  and  Proklus  (quoted  in  Eus.  H.  E.  iiL  31.  4),  the  four 
prophetic  daughters  of  Philip  are  recorded  to  have  been  buried 
with  their  father  at  Hierapolis.  Eusebius,  who  quotes  all  these 
passages,  evidently  identified  the  two  Philips,  as  Tertullian  had 
done  before  him,  since  (as  is  plain  from  the  use  of  dmHrraXmiv  in 

*  ZNfV,,  1902,  289-299  (<die  Tochter  des  Philippus '). 

t  The  atmosphere  of  the  marrellous  in  Ac  8  (cp.  yy.^*  ^  *)  Is  certainly 
"  in  entire  harmony  with  the  stories  which  Papias  gleaned  at  a  later  date  fiom 
the  daughters  of  Philip  "  (Purchas,  60-61). 

:t:  It  is  just  possible  that  Philip  the  apostle  had  also  daughters,  and  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  preserves  an  independent  tradition  with  rcgvd  to 
them ;  but  this  leaves  the  confusion  unaffiected.  The  uncertainty  of  the  text 
in  Eusebius,  as  Schwartz  points  out  (x6f.),  prevents  us  firom  laying  too  modi 
stress  on  the  variation  in  numbers  between  Polykrates  and  the  othet 
witnessses. 

I  He  also  declares  {Strom,  iii.  25)  that  the  wc  rds  in  Lk  ^  were  qiokca 
to  Philip. 
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iiL  39.  to*- Ac  i^)  his  description  of  Philip  as  rw  AvoarcXw 
(iiu  39*  9)  refers  to  the  narrower,  not  to  the  wider  (Zahn, 
Farschungen^  vi.  162  f.;  Drummond,  226),  sense  of  the  title. 
Did  Polykrates  and  Proklus  the  Montanist  already  share  this 
confusion  ?  In  all  likelihood  they  did.*  The  Asiatic  tendency 
to  trace  church  origins  and  traditions  directly  to  members  of  the 
twelve  must  have  led  at  an  early  period  to  the  substitution  of 
Philip  the  apostle  for  his  namesake  the  evangelist  t 

§  3.  T/i£  argument  from  silence. — Leaving  aside^  for  the 
moment,  the  evidence  for  John  the  apostle's  early  martyrdom, 
and  confining  ourselves  to  the  tradition  of  bis  longevity  and 
residence  in  Asia  Minor,  we  find  the  statements  of  Irenseus,  who 
is  the  first  and  chief  witness  for  this  tradition,  confronted  by'a 
significant  silence  on  the  part  of  previous  writers.  Not  merely 
is  the  entire  early  Christian  literature  down  to  Irenaeus  silent  upon 
any  sojourn  of  the  apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor,}  but  in  one  or 
two  cases  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  silence  could  have  been 
preserved,  had  such  a  long  residence  been  known  to  the  writers. 
The  silence  of  Clemens  Romanus  upon  the  alleged  contemporary 
sojourn  of  John  the  apostle  in  Asia  Minor  is  of  minor  import- 
ance ;  there  was  no  particular  occasion  for  him  to  mention  the 
apostle,  and  his  evidence  hardly  tells  either  way.§  Much  more 
significant  is  the  silence  of  Ignatius,  especially  when  it  is  admitted 

*  Lightfoot  {ColossianSt  45-47)  and  Dnimmond  (pp.  226-327)  especially 
hold  that  the  Philip  of  Polykrates  was  the  apostle.  On  the  other  aide,  cp. 
(in  English)  Selwyn's  Christian  Prophets^  247  f. 

t  Schwartz  (p.  17),  who  declines  to  follow  Schmiedel  in  regarding  the 
Philip  of  the  Fourth  gospel  as  imaginary,  takes  his  own  way :  "Der  antike 
Heroencolt  treibt  auf  christlichen  Boden  neue  BlUthen ;  die  Kldnasiaten 
haben  den  Apostel  Philippus  mit  seinen  Tdchtem  lange  nach  ihrem  Tode,  ja 
nach  Pi4)ias,  schwerlich  vor  150,  von  Csesarea  nach  Hierapolis  und  Ephesus 
geschaift,  wie  in  frOheren  Zeiten  sich  die  StSldte  ihre  Heroen  in  spSteren  ihre 
Heiligen  holten.** 

:t:The  tradition  was  first  examined  and  rejected  by  Vogel  (1801), 
Reuterdahl  (de  foniibus  hist,  eeei,  Eusebiatutt  1826),  LUtzelberger  {dis  kirch. 
Trad.  Hberden  apost,  Joh,^  1840),  and  especially  Keim  (i.  211  f.). 

I  He  implies,  however,  that  the  apostolic  age  is  over  (42,  44),  and  there 
would  be  a  certain  awkwardness  in  his  retrospective  allusions  to  the  apostles 
if  one  of  the  latter  was  still  alive ;  "  I  confess  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  greatest  apostles  was  still  living,  and  residing  in  the  very  city  from 
which  Paul  addressed  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  "  (Drummond,  p.  216). 
This  cuts  on  the  whole  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  long-lived  apostle  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  it  would  at  least  fit  in  with  the  early-martyrdom  tradition  ;  but, 
at  best,  it  is  corroborative  evidence. 
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that  he  knew  the  Fourth  gospel  (see  pp.  577  f.)-  Even  in  writing 
tu  the  church  of  Ephcius,  less  than  twenty  years  after  John  the 
apofitle  is  supposed  not  only  to  have  written  the  apocalypse  and 
the  Fourth  gospel,  but  to  have  exercised  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  the  province,  he  never  alludes  to  him.*  Paul  is  the  one 
apostle  mentioned  {ad.  Eph,  xii.  2,  IlavAov  arv/i/ivoTat).  The 
description  of  the  Ephesian  Christians  (xi.  2)  as  ot  ical  rm<s 
i.'itwrT6\xii%  wirrtnt  aviqjv€a'av  iv  Svydfi€i  *Iri<rov  Xpurrot)^  would 
be  incredibly  vague  if  John  the  apostle  had  occupied  the  local 
position  which  later  tradition  assigned  to  him ;  and  in  view  of  the 
prestige  which,  on  this  hypothesis,  he  enjoyed  as  the  author  of 
the  apocalypse,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  turn  the  evidence  from 
the  silence  of  Ignatius  by  conjecturing  that  John's  reputadon  had 
not  yet  risen  to  such  a  height  as  would  have  justified  Ignatius  in 
mentioning  him  along  with  Paul.  The  argument  from  silence 
requires  very  careful  handling,  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  quite 
vaUd.  No  serious  argument  can  stand  against  the  conclusioD  that 
while  Ignatius,  like  Papias,  may  have  known  the  Fourth  gosp^  he 
did  not  know  of  any  residence  of  John  the  iqiostle,  as  its  author, 
in  Ephesus.  Even  Hegesippus  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
of  John's  longevity  in  Asia  Minor;  in  describing  the  lattei's 
Ephesian  career,  Eusebius  goes  away  from  Hegesippus  to  ^  rwr 
trap*  ^fuv  Apxoiitav  Aoyos  {H,  E.  iii.  20.  9),  which  he  would  hardly 
have  done  if  H^esippus,  who  lay  before  him,  had  continued  the 
tale  in  question.  In  short,  the  silence  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
Ignatius,  and  Hegesippus  cannot  fairly  be  called  accidental ;  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it  is  forthcoming,  except  the  admission 
that  none  of  them  knew  of  John  the  apostle  as  a  resident 
authority  and  author  in  Asia  Minor  towards  the  dose  of  the  first 
century.  The  John  of  Asia  Minor  at  this  period  (cp.  in  addition 
to  the  authorities  already  cited,  von  Dobschutz's  PrMeme^  91  f.) 
is  John  the  presbyter,  a  Jewish  Christian  disciple,  originally  a 
Jerusalemite,  who  taught  and  ruled  with  strictness  in  the  local 
churches.  His  authority  and  influence  created  a  'Johannine' 
school  or  circle.  He  wrote  the  apocalypse  (see  pp.  513  f.),  and 
two  notes  of  his  (see  pp.  475  f.)  have  survived,  all  written  before 
the  year  96  a.d.  Later  on,  the  church  looked  back  to  see  in 
him,  however,  and  in  his  earlier  apostolic  namesake,  not  two 
stars  but  one. 

*  "  Some  penond  reference  to  St.  John  would  have  been  natiml  in 
writing  to  the  church  at  Ephesus  "  (GHD,  i.  166). 
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§4.  Growth  of  the  Johannine  tradition. — ^The  first  clue  to 
the  mazes  of  this  later  Johannine  tradition  lies  in  the  strong 
tendency,  felt  as  soon  as  the  canon  began  to  be  formed,  to 
connect  any  gospel  or  epistle  with  the  apostles,  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  apocalypse  was  probably  the  first  of  the 
*' Johannine"  writings  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
apostle.  It  claimed  to  be  written  by  a  certain  John,  and  the 
casual  remark  of  Justin,  only  half  a  century  after  its  composition, 
shows  how  soon  and  how  naturally  the  primitive  tradition,  even 
in  Ephesus,  had  begun  to  substitute  John  the  apostle  for  his 
namesake  the  presbyter.  Since  the  apocalypse  and  the  Fourth 
gospel  came  firom  the  same  school,  and  since  their  language  had 
certain  resemblances,  it  was  natural  that  the  uncritical  piety  of 
the  second  century  should  extend  the  apostolic  authorship  to  the 
gospel  as  well,  especially  if  its  final  edition  had  paved  the  way 
for  this  view  of  its  origin ;  the  first  epistle  naturally  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  gospel,  while  the  second  and  third  epistles  were 
drawn  after  the  apocalypse  or  the  larger  epistle.  Once  the 
Domitianic  date  of  the  apocalypse  was  granted, — and  this  is 
practically  unchallenged  during  the  second  century, — the  identi- 
fication of  John  the  seer  with  John  the  apostle  went  on  apace,  to 
cover  the  rest  of  the  anonymous  Johannine  writings.  His  earlier 
sufferings  did  not  amount  to  a  red  martyrdom ;  he  was  banished 
by  Domitian  to  Patmos,  where  he  composed  the  apocalypse  '  de 
statu  ecclesiae'  (Ps.-Aug.  Serm,  clxix.  2,  Ps.Jsidore,  Jerome, 
Primas.  =  metallo  damnatus) ;  after  Domitian's  death  he  returned 
to  Asia  Minor  under  Nerva,  where  he  wrote  the  Fourth  gospel 
against  Cerinthus ;  finally  (68  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  quoting  "  historia  ecclesiastica  *' ;  70  years,  Ps.- 
Isid.),  he  survived  till  Trajan's  reign.  The  last  item  in  the  tradition 
is  commonly  admitted  to  be  more  or  less  an  inference.  "  We 
may  observe  that  the  tradition  that  John  survived  till  the  time  of 
Trajan  can  hardly  claim  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  that  of 
his  residence  in  Asia"  (Drummond,  p.  2x6). 

These  deductions  or  inductions,  under  the  influence  of  the 
apostolising  tendency,  would  not  have  developed  so  rapidly, 
however,  had  there  not  been  a  tendency  to  confuse  John  the 
apostle  and  John  the  presbyter.  This  error,  due  to  or  fostered 
by  the  mistake  of  Irenasus,  threw  practically  the  whole  of  the 
subsequent  tradition  out  of  focus.  When  all  the  ecclesiastical 
interests  were  running  so  strongly  in  this  direction  through  an 
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,  age  which  was  primarily  interested  in  tradition  for  the  sake  of 
its  utility  in  safeguarding  the  canonical  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  and  the  apostolic  authority  of  the  twelve,  it 
becomes  less  surprising  that  Irenaeus  ignored  the  casual  remark 
of  Papias  about  John's  martyrdom,  or  that  Eusebius  in  a  later 
generation  passed  over  it,  perhaps  as  one  of  the  vapaSo$a,  or 
fivOucwT€pa  which  he  professed  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
worthy  bishop  of  Hierapolis.  The  remarkable  thing  really  is 
that  any  traces  of  the  early  martyrdom  should  have  been  pre- 
served at  alL  The  early  criticisms  passed  on  the  Foorth 
gospel  for  its  discrepancies  with  the  synoptic  narrative  led  to  the 
legends  of  its  composition  after  them  as  a  ''spiritual  gospel,'' 
written  to  supplement  them  (Schwartz,  44  f.),  and  this  helps  to 
explain  how  the  tradition  of  John's  early  martyrdom  *  faded 
almost  entirely  from  the  church  before  that  rival  tradition  of 
his  long  life  in  Ephesus,  which  made  room  for  the  composition 
of  his  gospel  subsequent  to  the  synoptists,  by  taking  over  item 
after  item  from  the  traditions  of  the  presbyter.  For  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  second-century  Christian  tradition  of 
the  Ephesian  John  cannot  be  explained  by  recourse  to  fantasy 
and  imagination.  To  account  for  the  tradition,  a  definite 
historical  figure  must  be  assumed,  one  who  lived  to  a  great  age 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  became  an  authority  there,  a  John  whose 
name  and  prestige  counted  highly  in  Asiatic  circles.  Thus, 
among  the  great  lights  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Asia,  Polykrates 
numbers  not  only  Philip  but  also  Icoavn/c,  6  iwl  to  ar^os  rov 
KvpCov  ivmrta-wv^  8«  lycvi;0i/  Upw  to  virakoy  vc^opcicttf  ical  ftAprm 
Koi  SiSouTKoAos  (Eus.  If.  E.  iii.  31.  3,  v.  24.  2).  The  WraXor 
phrase,  unless  it  is  an  unauthentic  interpolation  (cp.  Heinichen's 
note  and  Lucke,  20  f.),  is  either  due  to  the  fanciful  play  of 
legend — Epiphanius  {haer.  xxix.  Ixxviii.,  following  Hq;esippus?) 
decorates  James  also  with  it — or  else  furnishes  a  proof  that  the 
John  in  question  had  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal  order  in  Jera- 

*  One  vague  and  confused  echo  of  it  may  be  heard  in  the  occaaonal 
tradition  that  the  apocalypse  (see  above,  p.  505)  was  written  very  early.  The 
remark  of  Epiphanius  (li.  33 :  tw  d7/ov  'Iwdrrou  vph  KOifii/rttgt  airaS  wp^^ 

T^iP  UdTfunf  vr^w  inriipx^^)  is  a  piece  of  evidence  which  is  all  the  more  striking 
since  the  Domitianic  tradition  was  well  known  by  that  period.  Schwartz  {sp. 
Hi,  29  f.,  39  f.)  suggests  that  this  Claudius-tradition  may  explain  the  well- 
known  objection  of  Gaius,  that  when  the  apocalypse  was  written  (t!.#.  in  fonztfa 
year  of  Claudius),  there  was  no  Christian  church  at  Thyatira. 
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salem.  In  any  case  it  is  as  incompatible  with  John  flie  apostle 
as  the  title  *  ^Sao-KoXot,  which  could  hardly  have  been  used  of 
an  apostle.  Polykrates,  indeed,  calls  Philip  an  apostle,  but  not 
John,  and  as  he  uses  /idprv^  immediately  afterwards  of  Polykarp, 
Thraseas,  and  Sagaris,  it  is  probably  employed  here  in  the 
light  of  Apoc  i^.  Thus  all  the  indications  point  to  John 
the  presbyter,  who  is  further  identified  with  the  beloved  disciple 
of  the  Fourth  gospel.  If  this  identification  is  right,  it  tallies 
with  the  hypothesis  of  Delff,t  Hamack,  and  Bousset  If  it 
is  wrong,  it  is  a  fresh  witness  to  the  fusion  of  John  the  presbyter 
with  John  the  apostle  (i.e.  as  the  bosom-disciple,  and  perhaps 
as  itApTw  in  the  tragic  sense).  Since  Polykrates  in  all  like- 
lihood meant  to  describe  John  the  apostle,  the  confusion  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Philip  whom  he  has  just  mentioned. 
The  really  doubtful  point  is  to  determine  how  far  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Fourth  gospel  contributed  to  this  result  Was  this 
appendix  (or,  at  any  rate,  21^^)  a  dehberate  attempt  by  the 
Ephesian  circle  to  claim  for  John  the  presbyter  a  gospel  of  John 
the  beloved  apostle,  or  vice  versa  ?  Or  was  the  identification  of 
the  two  men  due  to  the  misreading  of  the  text  by  a  later  age  ? 
In  short,  does  the  appendix  merely  witness  to  a  fusion  already 
present,  or  was  it  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  the  fusion  ? 
Either  theory  is  tenable,  and  it  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of 
the  gospel's  aim  and  original  character  which  falls  to  be  adopted. 
The  former  seems  to  me  slightly  preferable,  but  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Fourth  gospel  one  has  to  jump  for 
conclusions, — if  one  is  eager  for  them, — and  that  is  usually  to 
land  in  a  bog  of  confusion. 

(a)  The  probability  of  Irenseus  having  confused  the  son  of  Zebedee  with 
the  presbyter  John  depends  not  only  upon  the  &ct  that  the  latter  really 
existed, — a  fact  which  it  should  be  no  longer  necessary  to  prove, — bat  on  the 
presbyter's  authority  and  residence  in  Asia  Minor.  The  latter  point  is  still 
disputed,  00  the  ground  that  Papias  does  not  expressly  state  it ;  and  some 
critics,  who  admit  the  existence  of  the  presb3rter  John,  place  him  not  in  Asia 
Minor  but  in  Syria  or  Palestine,  partly  on  the  grounds  of  supposed  internal 
evidence  drawn  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  partly  because  he  is  identified 
with  some  former  priest  called  John  (e,g,  that  of  Ac  4*,  cp.  Ac  6^),  partly 
because  thereby  the  Judean  tradition  of  the  Fourth  go^l  is  accounted  for 

*  It  is  a  different  thing  when  Polykarp  is  called  di^dtf-caXof  iiroari^KiKht 
KttX  Tpo^vp-iKAt  {Mart,  PcfyA,  16). 

t  John  (the  priest  of  Ac  4*  ?),  a  man  of  priestly  rank,  composed  the  Fourth 
gospel  before  the  &11  of  Jerusalem  (5A^.,  1893,  83  f.).    See  above,  p.  566. 
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(so  recently  A.  Meyer  and  Zuriiellen).  Bat  when  the  apocalypse  Is  aas^ned  to 
John  the  presbyter,  his  Asiatic  connection  follows.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
in  Papias  to  show  that  John  was  an  Asiatic,  or  that  he  had  even  met  him. 
Still,  though  /mfiiiTal  was  the  earliest  title  assumed  by  the  Christian  Jews  of 
Palestine,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  application  to  Aristion  and  John  the 
presbyter  denotes  their  Palestinian  locus^  and  the  Ephesian  hms  of  the 
Fourth  gospel  in  its  present  form  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the  external 
evidence  of  tradition,  but  by  conveiging  lines  of  internal  evidence,  «.^.  the 
fact  that  it  springs  from  the  same  circle  or  school  as  the  apocalypse  (itself  an 
undoubtedly  Asiatic  document),  the  presence  of  the  Ephesian  Logos  ideas, 
and  of  the  controversy  with  the  Baptist's  followers. 

(3)  If  the  Fourth  gospel  was  ranked  by  Papias  as  a  standard  for  measmiug 
the  others  (see  above,  p.  187),  why  did  not  Eusebius  record  his  evidence? 
Was  it  because  (Schwartz,  23  if.)  the  historian  could  not  agree  with  the  bisiiop's 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  gospel  as  prior  to  Luke  and  Mark  ?    Euaebms, 
on  this  hypothesis,  would  pass  over  the  testimony  of  Papias  because  the  latter, 
holding  the  early  martyrdom  of  John,  did  not   maintain  the  Ephesian 
residence  and  longevity  of  the  apostle  which,  since  Irenaeus  and  Oement, 
had  become  the  dominant  belief  of  the  church.    If  so,  this  would  also  aoooont 
for  the  puzzling  failure  of  Irenaeus  to  employ  such  witness  from  Papias. 
The  acquaintance  of  the  latter  with  the  Fourth  gospel  reappears  in  a  carious 
argumentum  of  Codex  Vatic.  Alex,   (quoted  and  discn&sed  by  Lightfoot, 
Essies  &H  Supem,  RtKg,  p.  210,  and  Burkitt,  7W  Ltctt,  on  Gospeis,  1901, 
Appendix  ii.):  euangelium  Johannis  manifestatum  et  datum  est  ecclesiis  ah 
Johanne  adhuc  In  corpore  constitute,  sicut  Papias  nomine  Hierapolitanas, 
disdpulus  Johannis  cams,  in  exoterids — ^id  est  in  extremis  [/.«.  extemis  or 
extraneis]  quinque  libris  retulit.    This  argumentum  is  obviously  translated 
from  the  Greek,  and  its  origin  is  pre-Hieronymian.    It  seems  to  dte  Papias 
as  the  authority  for  a  theory  of  the  Fourth  gospel's  origin  which  is  allied  to 
that  of  the  Muratorian  canon ;  both  probably  go  back  to  the  Lendan  AOm,  or 
to  an  independent  tradition  playing  on  Jn  21*^*.    The  paragraph  in  the 
Muratorian  canon,  though  mutilated  or  abbreviated,  gives  a  dear 
Cohortantibus  condiscipulis  et  episcopis  suis  dixit:  conidunate  mihi 
triduum,  etquid  cuique  fuerit  reuelatum  alterutnim  nobis  enarremus.     Eadera 
nocte  reuelatum  Andrese  ex  apostolis,  ut  recognoscentibus  cunctis  Johaimes 
suo  nomine  cuncta  describeret  ("when   hb  fellow-disdples  and   bishops 
exhorted  him  [to  write  a  gospel-narrative  ?],  he  said :  Fast  with  me  for  three 
days  from  to-day  [cp.  Ac  13',  Tert.  de  iiiun,  6]  and  let  us  tell  one  another 
what  may  be  revealed  to  any  one  of  us.    That  very  night  it  was  revealed  to 
Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles,  that  John  was  to  narrate  all  in  his  own  name, 
while  they  were  all  to  revise  (or  collate)  it  {ijwyt»ii9K6imap  irdrrwr] ").     If 
the  words  et  episcopis  were  deleted,  as  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  popular 
legend  (so  Schwartz),  it  would  be  possible  to  regard  this  paragraph  as  a  daim 
for  the  collective  and  catholic  authority  of  the  twelve  behind  the  gospel  of 
John,  or  at  least  for  the  authority  of  a  certain  drde  of  disdples  who  were 
able  personally  to  guarantee  traditions  of  Jesus.    The  evolution  of  a  traditioo 
like  the  'Johannine'  is  never  entirely  deliberate  and  literary;  motives  of 
which  men  are  seldom  consdous  combine  to  forward  a  tendency,  once  it  has 
set  In.    Still,  It  throws  up  written  statements  which  in  thdr  turn  became 
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iiacton  in  the  process  of  ecclesiastical  definition  or  pious  &ncy.  The  naive 
testimony  of  the  Miuatorian  canon  belongs  to  this  dass,  though  intrinsically 
it  is  no  more  than  a  legendary  amplification  of  Jn  ai****,  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  rising  daim  for  the  apostolic  authorship  of  a  gospel  which 
is  attributed  to  special  inspiration  and  possibly  credited,  as  the  context 
impliety  with  completeness  no  less  than  chronological  order. 
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Jerome,  12,  33,  121,  164,  242,  364, 

366,  438.  472,  479. 
Jerusalem,    Paul's    visits   to,    91  £• 
308  f. 

iesus,  brothers  of,  356,  567. 
ob,  Testament  of,  32  f. 
John  the  apostle,  509 f.,  558 f.,  565, 

574  f.,  602  f. 
John    the  Baptist,    268,   530^   S37. 

605  f. 
John    the    presbyter,   475  f.«   479  f-t 

513  f. 
John,  the  First  epistle  of,  17,  481, 

q82f. 

John,  the  Second  and  Third  epistles 

of,  17.  51.  475 f-.  481. 

John  Mark,  and  First  Peter,  328  C  ; 
and  Ur-Markus,  228  f. ;  and  Apoc- 
alypse, 489 f.,  512;  and  Fourth 
gospel,  566,  603. 

Josephus,    28  f.,    44,    311  f.,    333, 

524. 
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Jndas,  epistle  of,  32,  344  f. 

Judas  Iskariot,  34-35» 

Judith,  book  of,  32. 

Julius  Africanns,  88. 

Junilius,  5. 

Justin  Martyr,  210,   372,  431,  498, 

562 ;  and   Fourth   gospel,  579  f. ; 

and  First  Tohn,  595  7. 
Justus  Baraabbas,  240,  608. 

Laodicea,  epistle  to,  I59f.,  390  f. 

Latinisms,  236  f. 

Logia,  19,  422,  459,  etc 

Logos,     the,     156-157,    384,     427, 

519  f.,  578,  591. 
Lucian,  47,  188,  302  f. 
Lucretius,  37,  571. 
Luke,  author  and  physician,  298  f., 

414,  435  f- 
Luke,   gospel    of;    and    Josephus, 

29f. ;  37i  I95>   214,  261  f. ;  and 

Fourth  gospel,   274,    534  f. ;  and 

Ephesians,    383  f.  ;    401  f.  ;  and 
Tames,  466. 

LXX,    see    Old    Testament,  and 
Quotations  from  OT. 

Maccabees,  Second,  32,  214,  415. 

Magnificat,  the,  271-272. 

Mardon,   i6f.,    102  f.,   I39f.,   320, 

390,  419  f-»  432,  etc. 
Mark,  gospel  of,  204 f.,  212,  217  f., 

246  f.,  534,  540 f. 
Marriage,  411. 
Matthew,  gospel  of,  44,  206 f.,  213, 

243  f.  534. 
Medical  language,  263  f.,  297  f. 

Melchizedek,  27,  431,  524. 

Midrashic  elements,  23,  204,    21 C, 

240  f.,  290-291,    354,    361,   4381 

Muacies,  528  f.,  538  f.,  560. 
Monarchian  prologues,  I5f.,  574. 
Montanism,  394,  476,  497  f-,  532- 
Muratorian  Qmon,    I3f.,    26,    191, 

282,  314,   337»  478  f.»  498.   598, 
607,  618  f. 

Naassenes,  408  f. 
Nathanael,  564  f. 
*  New  Testament,'  8  f. 
Nikolaitans,  354  f. 

Old  Testament,  21  f.,  231,  590  f. 
Ophites,  408  f. 
Oral  tradition,  180  f.,  216. 
Origen,  15,  139 f.,  433^-1  4^7  f-  548, 
558,595.604- 


Papias,  185  f.,  497,  595;  on  John 
the  presbyter,  597  f. ;  on  John  the 
apostle,  603  f.  ;  and  Fourth  gospel, 
577,  618  f. 

'  Parsimony,'  Luke's  law  of,  281. 

Paul,  26,  51,  6of.,  256,  4i6£,  428, 

433.  507.  565. 
Paulinism,  71  f.,  235  f.,  301  f.,  330  f., 

341,  465,  522. 
Persecution,     323  f.,     453  f.,     504, 

606. 
Peter,    First,    318  f.  ;    and    Second 

Peter,     364  f.  ;     and    Ephesians, 

381  f. ;  and  Hebrews,   320^  440 ; 

and  Pastorals,  415. 
Peter,   Second ;   and  Josephus,   28- 

29 ;  and  Judas,  348  f. ;  358  f. 
Peter,    the   gospel    of,    239,     367, 

580,  etc 
Philemon,  epistle  to,  17,  124,  161- 

165. 
Philip,  291  f.,  440,  564,  571,  611  f. 
Philip  Sidetes,  185,  604. 
Philippians,  epistle  to,  l6c  f. 
Philo,  26,  27  f.,  361,  44^  459,  460^ 

520  f.,  523  C 
Phoebe,  137. 
Pindar,  519. 
Plato,  216. 

Poimandres,  172,  531, 
Polybius,  264. 

Polykarp,  148,  174  f.,  335  f.,  6o8f. 
Polykrates,  616  f. 
Priscilla,  441  f. 
Priscillian,  586. 
Prison-epistles,    106,     158  f.,     169, 

451- 
Pseudonymity,   40  f.,   342  f.,   365  f., 

415  f.,  512  f. 

*Q.'  183,  194  f-,  221. 
Quince^,  de,  19. 
Qttintilun,  51,  56,  366,  etc 
Quixote,  Don,  181. 
Quotations    from    OT,    23  f.,    194, 
231,  258. 

Reading,  47,  53 f.,  386,  401. 
Resurrection-stories,     254  f.,    275  f., 

536,  573  f. 
Rhythm,  55  f.,  80,  88  f.,  167,  278, 

360. 
Romans,  emstle   to,    17,    130-149; 

and  First  Peter,  330 ;  and  Hebrews, 

453- 

Secretaries,  50  f*,  366,  etc 
Seneca,  49,  51. 
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Shakespeare,  36,  491,  551. 

Sidney^  Arcadia,  238. 

Sidon,  34,  223. 

Siloam,  549. 

Silvanus,  80  f.,  296,  331  f.,  439. 

Solomon,  Odes  of,  58,  568. 

Son  of  mah,  231,  234. 

Spain,  Paurs  visit  to,  61,  314,  4x7. 

Speeches,  42  f.,  305  f. 

Stoicism,  113,  525,  528. 

Supper,  the  Lord's,  275,  389,  454  f., 

536,  545/. 
Sychar,  548  f. 

Synchronisms,  3,  507,  581. 

Synoptic  gospels,  45  f.,  177  f.,  533  f. 

Tacitus,  41  f.,  324,  595,  611. 
Tatian,  183  f.,  460,  557  f. 
Teachers,  460. 
Temple,  fall  of  Jewish,  3,  208,  444  f., 

452.  581  f. 
Temptation-narratives,  33,  34,  266. 

Tertius,  50,  138. 

TertuUian,  15,  52,  60-61,  115,  352, 

365.  366,  390  f. 
Testaments  of  Patriarchs,  172,  221, 

349j  410. 
Themison,  18. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  372,  419. 
Thessalonians,  epistles  to,  51,  64  f. 
Thomas,  564. 


Thucydides,  41,  43,  496. 

Tiberias,  sea  of,  549. 

Timotheus,  67  f.,    74,    155  f.,    163, 

167,  296,  413. 
Timotheus,    epistles    to,    348,    384, 

395  f. 
Titus,  90,   109  C,  296,  400  f.,  409, 

4i3f. 
Titus,  epistle  to,  321,  395  f. 

Tobit,  book  of,  32,  34. 

Tradition,  4f. 

Translations,  44,  71,  435. 

Transposition,    39  f.,    89  f.,    125  f, 

128,  132,  135  f»  3".  370,  401^-. 

463,  496,  552  f. 
Tubingen  school,  6,  235,  341,  507. 

Ur-Markus,  183,  191  f.,  220  f. 

Valentinians,  149,  171,  581,  587  f. 
Vergil,  36,  38,  475.  571. 
Virgin-birth,  211,  249 1.,  259,  266  f., 
586. 

We-joumal  in  Acts,  294  f. 

Wisdom,  book  of,  26  f.,  332,   439, 

458  f. 
Wisdom-literature,  25  f.,  33  f.,  457  f.. 

Women,  letters  to,  164. 
Zacchseus,  564  f. 
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EDITORS*   PREFACE 


THERE  are  now  before  the  public  many  CommentarieSi 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular 
or  homiletical  character.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools^  the  Handbooks  far  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students^ 
The  Speaker^  s  Commentary^  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaflf), 
The  Es^sitor's  Bible^  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such  series  of 
Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum 
A.  T. ;  De  Wette's  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum 
N.  T,;  Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar;  Keil  and 
Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  Uber  das  A.  T.;  Lange's 
Theologisch'homiletisches  Bibelwerk ;  Nowack's  Handkommeniar 
sum  A.  T  /  Holtzmann's  Handkommentar  zum  H,  T.  Several 
of  these  have  been  translated,  edited,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged 
and  adapted,  for  the  English-speaking  public;  others  are  in 
process  of  translation.  But  no  corresponding  series  by  British 
or  American  divines  has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has 
been  prepared  by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott, 
Kalisch,  Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others;  and  the 
time  has  come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enter- 
prise, when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars  in  the  production  of  a  critical,  comprehensive 
Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modem  biblical  scholarship, 
and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 
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Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messis. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a  series 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  under  th 
editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  in  America,  and 
of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  ALFRED  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament,  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-confessional, 
and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias,  lliey 
will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of  the  original  texts 
of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of  interpretation.  Thej 
are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and  clergymen,  and  will  be 
written  in  a  compact  style.  Each  book  will  be  preceded  by  an 
Introduction,  stating  the  results  of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discuss- 
ing impartially  the  questions  still  remaining  open.  The  details 
of  criticism  will  appear  in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the 
Commentary.  Each  section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced 
with  a  paraphrase,  or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  detaik 
of  textual  and  philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept 
distinct  from  matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted  with 
Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books  will  be 
dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions,  with  critical 
notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of  the  subject.  Historical 
and  Archaeological  questions,  as  weU  as  questions  of  Biblical 
Theology,  are  included  in  the  plan  of  the  Commentaries,  bat 
not  Practical  or  Homiletical  £xegesis.  The  Volumes  will  con- 
stitute a  uniform  series. 
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ARRANGEMENT   OF  VOLUMES   AND  AUTHORS 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

GENESIS.  The  Rev.  JOHN  Skinner,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  Cambridge,  England.  [Now  Ready, 

CXODUS.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

LEVITICUS.    J.  F.  Stenning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

NUMBERS.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  INaw  Ready. 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  \N<rw  Ready, 

JOSHUA.  The  Rev.  Georoe  Adam  SmiH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
University  dL  Aberdeen. 

JUDGES.  The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  {Nmo  Ready. 

SAMUEL.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  History  of  Religion,  Mcadville,  Pa.  [Now  Ready. 

KINGS.  The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  D.Litt,  LL.D.,  President 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theoloeical 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 

CHRONICLES.  The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [Now  Ready. 

EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  BaTTEN,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor ctf  Old  Testament  Literature,  General  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York  City.  •" 

PSALMS.  The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt,  Graduate  Fro- 
fessor  of  Theological  EncyclopRdia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  [avals.    Now  Read** 

PROVERBS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [NowReady, 

<OS.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Regius  Professor  of  He 
brew,  Oxford. 
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ISAIAH.  Chaps.  I-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [In  Press, 

ISAIAH.  Chaps.  XL-LXVI.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Peaks,  MA.,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Victoria  University  and  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  England. 

• 

JEREMIAH.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kikkpatrick,  D  D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  sometiiiie 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

EZEKIEL.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  CooKE,  M.A.,  Orid  Professor  of  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture,  Univetsity  of  Osdford,  and  the  Rev.  Chaxlbs  F. 
BuKNEY,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  ^brew,  St.  John's  CbUege. 
Oxford. 


DANIEL.    The  Rev.  JoEDT  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  sometime  Profi 
of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  now  Rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  New  York  City. 

AMOS  AND  HOSEA.  W.  R.  Harper, PkD.,  LLJ>.,  sometime  Pieadcnt 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  [Now  Ready* 

MICAH  TO  HAGQAI.  Prof.  JOHN  P.  SMITH,  University  of  Chicago; 
W.  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  IndependetU,  New  York; 
Prof.  Juuus  A.  Bewer,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
Prof.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Boston  University.  [In  Press. 

ZECHARIAH  TO  JONAH.  Prof.  H.  G.  MiTCBELL,  D.D.,  Prof.  John  P. 
Smtth  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Bewer.  [I* 


ESTHER.    The  Rev.  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hirt- 
ford  Theological  Seminary.  [New  lUcdy. 

ECCLESIASTES.   Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa.  lATew  Ready. 

RUTH,  SONQ  OF  SONQS  AND  LAMENTATIONS.    Rev.CHARLBSA. 

Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Graduate  Professor  of  Theok)gical  £ncyck>pBdia 
and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

ST.  MATTHEW.   The  Rev.  WiLLOUGHBY  C.  Allrn,  M.A.,  Fellow  aad 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.      [New  Ready, 

ST.  MARK.    Rev.  E.  P.  GouLD.D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  New  Testa* 
ment  Literature,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.  *  [New  Ready, 

ST.  LUKE.   The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummbr,  D.D.,  sometime  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham.  [N^m  Ready. 
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8T.  JOHN.  The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  University  of  Dublin. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  The  Rev.  WiLUAM  Sanday,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  WlL- 
loughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew, 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

ACTS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

ROMANS.  The  Rev.  WILLIAM  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Laidy  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Headlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Kings's  College,  London. 

\Now  Ready » 

CORINTHIANS.  The  Right  Rev.  Arcb  Robextson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Dawson  Walker,  D.D.,  Theological  Tutor  in  the 
University  of  Durham.  [/»  Frtst. 

QALATIANS.  The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

EPHESIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  AbbOTT,  B.D., 
D.Litt.,  sometime  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  THnity  College,  Dublin, 
now  Librarian  of  the  same.  ^cw  Ready, 

PHILIPPIANS  AND  PHILEMON.  The  Rev.  MARVIN  R.  ViNCENT, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  [Now  Ready. 

THESSALONIANS.  The  Rev.  Tames  E.  F^me,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

HEBREWS.  The  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  Minister  United  Free 
Church,  Broughty  Ferry,  Scotland. 

ST.  JAMES.  The  Rev.  James  H.  Ropes,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  University. 

PETER  AND  JUDE.  The  Rev.  CHARLES  BiGO,  D.D.,  sometime  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

[Now  Ready. 

THE  EPISTLES  OP  ST.  JOHN.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Brooke,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Divinity  Lecturer  in  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

REVELATION.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

Numbers.   By  the  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

"Most  Bible  readers  have  the  impression  that  'Numbers'  is  a  dull 
book  only  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Balaam  chapters  and  some 
snatehes  of  old  Hebrew  songs,  but,  as  Prof.  Gray  shows  with  admirabk 
skill  and  insight,  its  historical  and  religious  value  is  not  that  which  lies 
on  the  surface.  Prof.  Gray's  Commentary  is  distinguished  by  fine 
scholarship  and  sanity  of  judgment;  it  is  impossible  to  commend  it  too 
warmly." — Saturday  Review  (London). 

Crown  8vo.    $3.001111. 

Deuteronomy.      By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Lttt,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Orford. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  com- 
mentary in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  eq>eciaUy 
one  of  such  merit.  This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in 
any  language  upon  Deuteronomy." 

Professor  E.  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale  University. 

Crown  8vo.    $3.00  imI. 

Judges.     By  Rev.  George  Foot  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Harvard  University. 

"The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  in- 
difference to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing. 
...  It  is  a  noble  introduction  to  the  moral  forces,  ideas  and  influences 
that  controlled  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a 
historical  commentary,  with  a  practical  end  in  view,  should  be." 

—The  IndependefU. 

Crown  8vo.    $3.00  fief. 

The  Books  of  Samuel.  By  Rev.  henry  preserved  Sioxa,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History  of  Religion,  Meadvilk,  Pa. 

"  Professor  Smith's  Conunentair  will  for  some  time  be  the  standard 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartihr  congratulate  him  on  scholarly  work 
so  faithfully  accomplished." — The  Atkemtum, 

Crown  8vo.    $3.00  fl«IL 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Chasles  ArcusTUS  Bugos,  d.d., 
D.Litt.,  Graduate  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Symbolics, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  Emilie  Gracb  Briggs,  B.D. 

"  Christian  scholarship  seems  here  to  have  reached  the  highest  level  yet 
attained  in  study  of  the  book  which  in  religious  importance  stands  next 
to  the  Gospels.  His  work  upon  it  is  not  likely  to  be  excelled  in  learning, 
both  massive  and  minute,  by  anv  volume  of  the  International  Series,  to 
which  it  belongs." — The  Outlook, 

2  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.    Price,  $3.00  each  nei. 

Proverbs.  By  the  Rev.  Crawpord  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  Harvard  University. 

"  This  volume  has  the  same  characteristics  of  thoroughness  and  pains- 
taking scholarship  as  the  preceding  issues  of  the  series.  In  the  critical 
treatment  of  the  text,  in  noting  the  various  readings  and  the  force  of 
the  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Crown  8vo.    t^.oonet. 


Amos  and  Hosea.  By  William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
late  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatiire  and  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

"  He  has  gone,  with  characteristic  minuteness,  not  only  into  the  analysis 
and  discussion  of  each  point,  endeavoring  in  every  case  to  be  thoroughly 
exhaustive,  but  also  into  the  history  of  exegesis  and  discussion.  Nothing 
at  all  worthy  of  consideration  has  been  passed  by.  The  consequence  is 
that  when  one  carefully  studies  what  has  been  brought  together  in  thi^t 
volimie,  either  upon  some  passage  of  the  two  prophets  treated,  or  upon 
some  question  of  critical  or  antiquarian  importance  in  the  introductory 
portion  of  the  volume,  one  feels  that  he  has  obtained  an  adequately 
exhaustive  view  of  the  subject." — The  Interior, 

Crown  8vo.    $3.00  net. 


Esther.       By   L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hartford 
Theobgical  Seminary. 

This  scholarly  and  critical  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther  presents 
in  full  the  remarkable  additions  to  the  Massoretic  text  and  the  varia- 
tions in  the  various  versions  beginning  with  the  Greek  translation  and 
continuing  through  the  Vulgate  and  Peshitto  down  to  the  Talmud  and 
Targums.  These  are  not  given  in  full  in  any  other  commentary,  yet 
they  are  very  important  both  for  the  history  of  the  text  and  the  history 
of  Uie  exegesis. 

Crown  8vo.     $2.25  nei 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

EcdesiaSteS.  By  Georoe  a.  barton,  Ph.D.,  PiofeaBor  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

"  It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  commentator  on  Ecdesiastes  who  is  not  en* 
deavoring  to  defend  some  new  theory.  This  volume,  in  the  IntematioDal 
Commentary  series,  treats  the  book  in  a  scholarly  and  sensible  fashion, 
presenting  the  conclusions  of  earlier  scholars  together  with  the  author's 
own,  and  providing  thus  all  the  information  that  any  student  needs." 

— The  Congregaiionalisi, 
Crown  8vo.    $2.25  mL 

St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rey.  WnxouGHBY  C.  Axxen,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

"As  a  microscopic  and  practically  exhaustive  study  and  itemised  state- 
ment of  the  probable  or  possible  sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
of  their  relations,  one  to  another,  this  work  has  not  been  surpassed. 
I  doubt  if  it  has  been  equaled.  And  the  author  is  not  by  any  means 
lacking  in  spiritual  insight" — The  Methodist  Review  (Nashville). 

Crown  8vo.     $3.00  meL 

St.  Murk.  By  the  Rev.  £.  P.  GoTTLD,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

"  The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
study  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in 
the  English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowmg  the 
proper  use  of  a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid." 

—The  Lutheran  Quarlerif, 

Crown  8vo.    $2.50  neL 

St.  Luke.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  sometime  Master  cl 
University  College,  Durham. 

"  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
interpretations.  ...  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  book  is  common  sense,  fortified  by  leamine  and  pietv." 

—The  Herald  and  Pre^pyter. 
Crown  8vo.    $3.00  net. 

RonUmS.  By  the  Rev.  WnxiAM  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rer. 
A.  C.  Headlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Kings  College,  London. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  Enelish.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  tlus  admirabfe 
and  much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and 
scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to 
plain  Bible  rtaders,*'— The  Church  Standard, 

Crown  8vo.    $3.00  iwl 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

Ephesians  and  Golossians.   bj  the  Rev.  t.  k.  abbott,  d.d^ 

D.Litt.,  formerly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  now  of  Hebrew,  Trinity  Col« 
lege,  Dublin. 

"An  able  and  independent  piece  of  ezesesis,  and  one  that  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself 
master  of  this  theme.  His  ezegetical  perceptions  are  keen,  and  we  are 
especially  grateful  for  his  strong  defense  of  the  integrity  and  apostolicity 
of  these  two  great  monuments  of  Pauline  teaching.  — Ths  Expositor, 

Crown  8vo.    $2.50  net. 


PhilippianS  and  Phflemon.  By  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

"  Professor  Vincent's  Commentary  appears  to  me  not  less  admirable  for 
its  literary  merit  than  for  its  scholarship  and  its  clear  and  discriminating 
discussions  of  the  contents  of  these  Epistles." — Dr.  George  P.  Fisher. 

Crown  8vo.    $2.00  net. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bigo,  D.D., 
aometime  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University, 
New  York. 


it 


The  careful  and  thorough  student  will  find  here  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
lormation  most  helpful  to  him  in  his  studies  and  researches.  The  inter- 
national Critical  Commentary,  to  which  it  belongs,  will  prove  a  great 
bosQ  to  students  and  mimsters." — The  Canadian  Congregationalist, 

CzDwn  8vo.    $1.50  fM^ 


Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  Cambridge,  England. 

"  Exact  scholarship,  a  scientific  temper  of  mind,  and  the  reverence  of 
a  believer  in  Divine  revelation  combine  to  render  Principal  Skinner 
an  ideal  commentator  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  work  before  us 
will  unquestionably  take  its  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  modem  Old 
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